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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Secretart's  Office,  March  24,  1849. 

The  present  Tolume  of  Tr ansactionB  of  the  Agricultural  Societies 
does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  preceding  rolumes.  It  has  been 
made  up  from  the  Returns  of  the  past  year  by  the  gentleman,  who 
has  been  employed  heretofore  in  the  same  work,  Hon.  A.  W.  Dodge, 
an  intelligent  farmer  of  Essex  County. 

In  some  respects^  the  reports  of  the  festivals  and  fairs  of  the  last 
Fall  are  inferior^  in  point  of  interest,  to  those  of  former  years.  In  two 
or  three  of  the  counties,  Middlesex  and  Hampden  especially,  this 
most  be  attributed  to  uncontrollable  causes,  which  prevented  the  car- 
rying out  of  matured  arrangements. 

Complaint  is  sometimes  made,  and  apparently  with  justice,  that 
many  of  the  reports  of  committees,  made  at  the  annual  shows,  are 
deficient  in  fulness.  In  some  of  the  counties,  great  pains  are  taken  to 
gire  a  satisfactory  view  of  every  thing  important  connected  with  these 
shows.  And  these  reports  are  so  valuable  and  instructive,  that  the 
desire  is  a  natural  and  a  strong  one,  that  they  may  all  partake  of  thb 
character.  Where  prizes  are  awarded  for  successful  efforts,  the  pre- 
mium may  be  satisfactory  to  the  individual  who  obtains  it ;  but  this 
alone  adds  nothing  to  the  stock  of  general  information,  which  is  the 
leading  purpose  of  the  bounty  of  the  State.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped 
that  the  reports  of  committees  may  continue  to  improve  in  the  essen- 
tia] requisite  of  furnishing,  with  minuteness,  all  the  means  by  which,  in 
each  case  of  premium,  the  result  has  been  attained.  And  it  may  not  be 
imprc^r  to  repeat  here, — ^what  was  suggested  in  the  preliminary  notice 
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to  the  last  Tolume, — ^that  abundant  time  is  now  allowed,  under  the  law 
of  1847,  chapter  69,  for  the  maturing  of  reports.  The  cattle  shows, 
being  usually  held  not  later  than  the  first  or  second  week  in  October, 
from  that  time  until  January  may  be  taken  to  give  completeness  and 
accuracy  to  the  reports  and  returns.  They  are  required  to  be  filed  in 
the  Secretary's  office  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  January. 

Premiums  for  general  cultiration,  or  general  farm  improrement, 
are  becoming  more  common  than  in  former  years,  and,  in  some  parts 
of  the  State,  have  acquired  special  favor.  They  are  undoubtedly  the 
best  test  of  advancement  and  skill  in  the  application  of  agricultural 
knowledge,  and  present  the  farmer  moving  forward  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  labor.  Success  in  the  general  pursuit,  where  all  branches 
are  cared  for  and  no  one  is  neglected,  should  be  accounted  the  true 
purpose  of  reward.  It  is  believed,  that  public  sentiment  indicates 
this  as  the  leading  object  of  successful  competition. 

The  essays  which  form  a  prominent  feature  in  the  doings  of  some 
of  the  societies,  especially  that  of  Essex  County,  deservedly  attract 
general  attention,  and  are  rendering  excellent  service  in  the  promo- 
tion of  agricultural  science.  Such  essays,  it  is  hoped,  will  become 
prominent  in  the  doings  of  all  the  societies. 

In  the  present  volume,  an  attempt  b  made  to  preserve,  in  a  perma- 
nent form,  some  of  the  contributions  made  to  the  cause  of  agriculture 
by  the  Legislative  Agricultural  Society,  which  holds  its  conversational 
meetings  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Legislature.  It  is  hoped,  that  what  is  furnished  from 
this  source  may  prove  not  unacceptable  to  the  farmers  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  lead  to  ampler  contributions  hereafter. 

Selections,  as  in  preceding  volumes,  have  been  made  from  the 
addresses  delivered  at  the  various  fairs ;  and  that  of  Professor  Norton, 
on  an  important  tqpic  of  agricultural  chemistry,  has  been  given  in 
full.  No  addresses  were  delivered  before  the  societies  in  Bristol  and 
Barnstable  counties ;  and  the  one  before  the  Hampden  Society  has 
not  been  furnished. 
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ABSTRACT. 


MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETT  FOR  PROMOTING  AGRICUL- 

TURB^ 


Tb«  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Society 
£br  Promoting  Agriculture,  in  making  the  annual  return  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  required  by  the  act  of  1847, 
chap.  69,  can  only  pursue  the  sapie  course  of  statements  which 
they  have  heretofore  returned,  and  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Statistics. 

In  the  autumn  of  1845,  the  trustees  imported  stock  of  the 
highest  character  in  Europe  as  milking  stock.  Their  efforts 
since  have  been  concentrated  to  promote  this  object  alone,  and 
the  only  reports  made,  have  been  made  by  the  committee  en- 
trusted with  the  care  of  this  stock. 

In  the  last  report  of  this  committee  to  the  trustees,  is  incor- 
porated a  report  to  them  by  Mr.  Phinney,  (one  of  the  board  of 
trustees  to  whom  the  stock  and  their  management  is  confided,) 
with  a  design  to  impress  upon  the  farmers  the  great  and  certain 
advantage  resulting  from  the  careful  breeding  of  a  pure  stock. 

JOHN  C.  GRAY, 
President  of  the  Mass.  Soc.  for  Prom,  Aff, 

BENJ.  GUILD,  Secretary. 
Boston^  January  1, 1849. 
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Report  of  the  Coqimittsb  on  the  Imported  Stock. 

.  The  committee,  (Messrs.  Lawrence,  Gray,  Sears,  Codman, 
and  Warren,)  hating  charge  of  the  imported  stock  in  the  keep- 
ing of  Mr.  Phinney,  of  Lexington,  and  who  were  also  author- 
ised to  adopt  the  best  mode  of  ultimate  distribution  of  the 
calves  as  they  became  of  an  age  for  use,  beg  leave  to  offer  the 
following  report  of  Mr.  Phinney,  as  to  the  present  state  of  the 
cattle,  and  the  course  adopted  and  pursued  for  distributing  one 
animal  of  each  sex  to  each  incorporated  county  agricultural 
society  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  report  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Phinney,  at  the  request  of 
the  committee,  with  the  desire  of  showing  to  the  farmers  of 
Massachusetts  the  value  of  stock  of  known  qualities,  and 
which  may  be  relied  upon  if  preserved  pure,  uniformly  to  sus- 
tain the  same  character. 

"  The  undersigned,  having  the  care  of  keeping  and  of  dis- 
tributing the  calves  of  the  imported  stock,  offers  the  following 
report  to  the  committee,  in  compliance  with  their  request,  com- 
municated to  him  by  the  secretary. 

''  It  is  now  little  more  than  three  years  since  the  trustees  of  the 
society  decided  to  appropriate  the  income  of  their  funds  to  the 
importation  and  diffusion  of  foreign  breeds  of  cattle,  with  a 
view  of  improving  the  stock  of  the  whole  Commonwealth. 
Accordingly,  it  will  be  recollected,  that,  in  the  summer  of  1845, 
a  competent  agent  was  employed  to  undertake  the  business  of 
making  the  selection ;  and,  in  September  of  that  year,  ten  head 
of  cattle  arrived  in  Boston,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Bickett,  the  agent,  viz.,  four  cows  and  a  bull  of  the  Ayrshire 
breed,  and  four  cows  and  a  bull  of  the  North  Devon  breed, — 
these,  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees,  being  the  breeds  best  cal- 
culated for  the  improvement  of  the  dairy  and  other  stock  of  the 
country.  Two  of  the  Ayrshire  cows  have  died  since  their 
arrival  in  this  country,  and  their  places  have  been  supplied  by 
the  purchase  of  two  others  from  the  imported  stock  of  Capt. 
Randall,  of  New  Bedford. 

"  The  whole  stock,  on  its  arrival,  was  jdaced  under  the  care  of 
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the  imdersigned,  upon  his  farm  in  Lexington,  where  it  now 
remains,  with  exception  of  the  two  that  have  died.  They  are 
kept  in  winter  upon  the  best  of  hay,  of  which  each  animal^ 
over  a  year  old,  will  require  an  average  of  twenty  pounds  per 
day,  with  a  portion  of  wheat  bran,  and  oil  or  Indian  meal, 
equal,  in  value,  to  two  quarts  of  Indian  meal  and  a  peck  of 
carrots  per  day.  In  the  summer,  they  are  soiled,  the  under- 
signed not  having  sufficient  pasturing,  when  they  are  kept  on 
rye,  lucerne,  clover,  oats,  and  corn  cut  green,  and  carried  to  the 
stalls,  with  the  same  quantity  of  wheat  bran  and  Indian  meal, 
as  in  winter.  By  this  feed,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  curry-comb 
and  brush,  they  are  kept  in  a  healthy  and  growing  condition^ 
but  not  fat. 

"  If  it  occur  to  the  farmer  that  this  mode  of  keeping  is  more 
expensive  than  usual,  to  the  milking  cows  of  farmers,  and  the 
consequent  productiveness  of  the  same  breed  not  to  be  expected, 
when  distributed  among  the  cattle  of  the  country,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  all  animals  kept  expressly  for  breeding,  to 
make  them  valuable  for  that  purpose,  must  be  kept  in  higher 
order,  and  with  more  care,  than  those  that  are  intended  only 
for  the  dairy,  or  usual  service  of  the  kind  of  animal.  The 
certainty  that  the  qualities  may  be  preserved,  if  the  blood  be 
kept  pure,  is  remarkably  proved  in  the  dog,  the  horse,  and  the 
hog.  Some  of  the  cows  are  first-rate  breeders,  giving,  in  each 
year,  a  perfectly  healthy  and  well-formed  calf;  others  are  less 
so,  being  more  irregular  in  the  production  of  their  offspring. 

"  The  whole  number  of  the  pure  blood  stock  now  owned  by 
the  society,  is  thirty-three,  including  the  original  importation, 
and  four  that  have  been  delivered  to  county  societies,  and  also 
an  Ajnrshire  bull  calf,  presented  to  the  society  by  their  presi- 
dent, the  Hon.  John  C.  Gray,  out  of  his  excellent  Ayrshire  cow 
Maggie.  In  addition  to  these,  the  society  have  four  native 
cows,  and  six  half-blood  calves,  making  in  all  forty-three  head. 

"Four  pure  blood  bulls,  two  of  them  Ayrshire  and  two  North 
Devon,  have  been  delivered  to  the  four  oldest  county  agricul- 
tural <  societies,  (see  note  at  the  end,)  and  there  are  now  five 
other  bulls  of  the  pure  blood,  ready  for  deUvery  to  other  county 
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i^icultural  societies,  which  will  be  of  suitable  age  to  put  to 
use  in  the  coming  spriiiig* 

"  Two  heifers,  from  the  imported  stock,  are  now  in  calf  by  the 
imported  bulls,  which,  with  their  calves,  will  be  delivered  to 
county  societies,  when  they  shall  have  dropped  their  first 
calves,  and  are  again  in  calf  by  the  imported  bulls.  By  this 
measure,  the  public  will  secure  the  benefit  of  having  four  ani* 
mals  of  the  best  and  purest  blood,  from  these  heifers. 

"  The  character  of  the  Ayrshire  breed  of  cattle  for  the  dairy, 
imd  the  North  Devon  for  grazing,  for  the  plough  and  all  the 
useful  purposes  of  the  farm,  is  too  well  established  to  require 
any  further  evidence  in  support  of  their  claims.  The  sales  of 
their  milk,  over  and  above  what  is  necessary  for  thdr  calves, 
amount  to  over  two  hundred  dollars  per  year.  It  is  sometimes 
asked,  by  the  advocates  for  cattle-shows,  why  the  trustees  sus* 
pended  Uieir  annual  shows,  and  discontinued  their  offer  of  pre* 
Kuums  on  orops,  and  for  the  best  cultivated  farms,  and  devoted 
their  whole  income  to  the  improvement  of  stock  1  Our  long  re* 
peated  cattle-shows  were  degenerating  into  'hcdiday  gatheiw 
ings,'  and  tending,  in  the  language  of  the  late  Governor 
Wright,  '  to  become  arbitrary  experiments,  based  on  no  philo* 
sophical  investigation  of  cause  and  effect'  In  a  country  where 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  fanner's  wealth  consists  in  his  stock  of 
cattle,  and  so  consideraUe  a  share  o{  his  income  is  derived  from 
the  produce  of  the  dairy,  and  beef  for  the  market,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  something  might  be  done  by  way  of  improving  his 
stock,  which  would  advance  the  interests  of  agriculture  more 
than  cattle-shows,  and  premiums  on  crops.  Suppose  the  whole 
number  of  cattle,  owned  in  the  Commonwealth,  to  be  (me  him- 
dred  thousand,  and  by  a  distribution  among  them  of  one  hun* 
dred  or  more  of  the  pure  blood  of  the  best  breeds  of  stock,  their 
value  should  be  increased  ten,  or  even  five  per  cent,  would  not 
this  be  of  greater  advantage  to  the  farmer,  than  all  that  could 
be  derived  from  the  premiums  heretofore  offered  1  The  ben- 
e&ial  results  of  crossing  the  pure  blood  of  the  best  foreign 
breeds  with  our  best  native  stock,  is  more  or  less  apparent  in 
many  parts  of  our  State.  In  passing  through  the  western  coun« 
ties,  and  particularly  the  coimty  of  Worcester,  the  practised 
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eye  wili  detect  a  greater  or  less  infusion  of  the  pure  blood  of 
some  recent,  or  more  remotely,  imported  race  of  foreign  breeds  in 
almost  every  animal  that  is  met,  and  this,  in  many  cases,  where 
the  source  of  this  infusion  was  never  known,  or  had  been  for- 
gotten by  the  owner.  It  is  a  well  settled  principle  in  breeding, 
that  the  purity  of  blood  in  a  long  and  well  establi^ed  race  of 
animals,  will  prevail  in  transmitting  their  peculiar  qualities  to 
the  progeny  over  that  which  is  less  pure,  and  of  more  recent 
and  unsettled  character.  This  is  strikingly  verified  in  the  re- 
semUance  to  the  sire  of  the  calves  of  our  native  cows,  when 
bred  to  a  foreign  bull,  of  pme  and  long  established  blood.  Im- 
pressed with  a  belief  in  this  principle,  the  trustees  determined 
to  import  no  animal  of  HgnMe  Uoodf^  but  such  only  as  could 
be  traced  through  a  long  line  of  ancestry  of  the  purest  and  most 
approved  breeds. 

"The  gentleman,  sent  out  to  make  the  selection,  was  well 
skilled  in  the  science  of  breeding  stock,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  merits  of  the  various  breeds  of  cattle  in  England  and 
Scotland.  Many  of  the  animals  imported  had  been  favorably 
noticed  by  the  bestowment  of  premiums  awarded  them  by  the 
best  judges  of  stock  in  the  country  from  which  they  came,  and 
a  well  authenticated  pedigree,  heretofore  published, ^^^  particu- 
larly of  the  bulls,  proves  them  to  be  of  the  best  and  purest  blood 
of  the  respective  races  to  which  they  belong. 

''  There  was  one  other  consideration  that  operated  upon  the 
minds  of  the  trustees,  in  making  the  importation  of  stock.  It 
was  found  that  the  occasional  importation  of  a  single  bull  was 
inadequate  to  the  task  of  bringing  about  the  desired  improve- 
ment The  animal  was  placed,  for  a  limited  time,  in  one  section 
of  the  country,  and  then  removed  to  another.  The  owners  of 
the  descendants  of  the  first  cross,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
moval, were  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  following  up  the 
improvement,  and  by  breeding  out  they  soon  lost  the  benefit  pf 
the  first  cross.  The  farmer,  having  no  cows  of  the  pure  blood, 
whereby  the  race  could  be  preserved,  was  drawn  to  the  neces- 
sity of  resorting  to  his  native  bull,  and  thus  by  breeding  out,  in 

*  See  Abstract  inm  the  Retanit  of  AgricnlCml  Sodetiefi  for  1845,  page  100. 
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a  few  years  every  trace  of  the  pure  blood  became  extinct|  or,  if 
the  half-blood  heifer  was  bred  to  the  hal&blood  bull,  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement  was  limited  to  the  half-blood.  To  obvi- 
ate, therefore,  this  dilSiculty  in  the  way  of  improvement,  the 
trustees  decided  to  import  the  pure  blood  animals  of  both  sexes, 
and  thereby  secure  the  means  of  multiplying  them  among  our- 
selves, hoping,  by  this  measure,  to  be  enabled  to  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity of  breeding  out,  and,  within  a  few  years,  to  furnish  an 
ample  supply  of  the  pure  blood  animals,  and  thereby  to  enable 
the  farmers  to  improve  the  whole  stock  of  the  Conunonwealth." 
The  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting 
Agriculture  have  thus  begun  the  work,  and  they  hope  and 
trust  that  the  intelligent  yeomanry  of  the  State  will  lend  a  pa- 
tient and  cheerful  cooperation  in  promoting  a  cause  so  essential 
to  their  interests. 

Respectfully  submitted,  by 

ABBOTT  LAWRENCE, 
JOHN  C.  GRAY, 
J.  O.  WARREN, 
DAVID  SEARS, 
HENRY  CODMAN, 

Commiilee. 

NoTi.  North  Devon  bull  "  Leicester,'^  to  Abiel  Heyweod,  Secretary  of  Middlesex 
AgricuUaral  Society,  16th  November,  1848. 

North  Devon  bull  "King  Philip,"  to  E.  H.  Kellogg,  Secretary  of  the  Berkshire  Agri* 
cultural  Society,  9th  December,  1848. 

Ayrshire  bull  "  Hamilton,"  to  S.  L.  Hinckley,  of  the  H.  F.  and  Hampshire  Agricul- 
tural Society,  6th  January,  1848. 

Ayrshire  bull  "  McGregor,"  to  William  S.  Lincoln,  Secretary  of  the  Worcester  Agri- 
cultural Society,  4th  February,  1848. 
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The  Middlesex  Society  of  Husbandmen  alM  Manufacturers 
held  their  fifty-sixth  annual  cattle-show,  ploughing  match  and 
exhibition  of  domestic  manufactures,  at  Concord,  on  Wednes- 
day the  4th  day  of  October  last  The  weather,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  was,  as  it  had  been  for  two  or  three  days  pre- 
ceding, cold  and  stormy.  Many  farmers,  not  living  in  the 
immediate  vicini|y  of  Concord,  were  consequently  prevented 
from  attending.  Still,  the  attendance  was  respectable,  and 
though,  in  some  respects,  the  exhibition  was  not  equal  to  those 
of  former  years,  it  was,  in  all  its  departments,  superior  to  what 
could  have  been  anticipated. 

Twenty-six  teams  were  entered  as  competitors  in  the  plough- 
ing match.  The  work  was  skilfully  and  faithfully  performed. 
The  show  of  animals  was  equal  in  quality  to  those  of  former 
years,  though  it  fell  short  in  numbers,  the  weather  rendering  it 
extremely  inconvenient  to  drive  cattle  from  any  considerable 
distance.  The  specimens  of  fruit  were  not  numerous,  but  the 
quality  was  never  better.  One  or  two  individuals  presented 
about  forty  different  kinds  of  apples,  many  of  them  new  and  ex- 
cellent varieties.  Many  choice  pears  were  presented,  —twenty- 
six  different  varieties  by  one  gentleman,  and  ten  by  another. 

The  society  is  subject  to  great  inconvenience  for  want  of  a 
more  commodious  place  for  the  exhibition  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  household  manufactures.  The  only  accommodation  for 
the  display  of  these  articles  consists  of  the  hall  and  two  small 
apartments  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  court-house.  On  ordinary 
occasions,  these  rooms  are  excessively  crowded.  The  articles 
presented  for  exhibition,  especially  those  of  household  manu- 
facture, the  product  of  female  industry,  are  unavoidably  thrown 
together  in  such  disorder  as  to  render  a  satisfactory  examina- 
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tion  of  them  difficult,  if  not  impracticable.  The  increasing 
popularity  of  this  exhibition,  the  augmented  number  of  candi- 
dates for  the  gratuities  which  the  society  awards  for  these  speci- 
mens of  .fire-side  industry,  and  the  undoubted  usefulness  and 
propriety  of  its  encouragement,  require  more  extensive  acoom- 
modation. 

The  address  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  John  0.  Gray,  of 
Boston. 


On  Farms,  &c. 

In  the  performance  of  the  duty  assigned  them,  the  committee 
travelled  over  two  hundred  miles  of  road,  a  jyrt  of  which  was 
moire  rugged  and  hard-featured  than  they  would  have  believed 
to  exist  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  had  not  experience  alSforded 
undeniable  evidence  oif  the  fact  In  two  or  three  instances, 
they  began  to  fear  that  the  applicants  for  premiums  had  ae^ 
lected  localities  for  their  ianns  and  orchards,  for  the  eq>ecial 
purpose  of  making  an  experiment  upon  the  patience  and  perse- 
verance of  the  committee ;  but  we  are  happy  to  state  that  our 
fidelity  to  the  trust  committed  to  us  was  not  shaken  by  the 
discouraging  aspect  of  the  roads  in  certain  places,  and  that  the 
physical  obstructions,  such  as  rocks,  stumps  and  ditches,  van- 
ished before  unconquerable  resolution,  thus  illustrating,  in  one 
sense,  the  truth  of  prophecy,  that,  in  the  honest  and  fearless 
discharge  of  duty,  the  crooked  shall  become  straight  and  the 
rough  places  be  made  plain. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  farmers  of  the  county,  in  the 
social  organization,  is  truly  honorable.  So  fieur  as  we  could 
judge  from  the  familiar  intercourse  into  which  we  were  brought 
by  the  nature  of  the  service  we  were  deputed  to  perform,  there 
is  no  class  of  the  people  more  respected  and  respectable ;  none 
more  happily  exempted  from  pecuniary  embarrassments ;  none 
more  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  that  personal  independence, 
which  grows  out  of  severe  training  in  moral  principles  and 
good  habits;  none  more  contented  and  happy.    They  seem  to 
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enjoy  that  desirable  fireedom  of  mind  and  circumstances,  which 
Datnrally  att^ids  a  position  above  the  fear  of  want,  and  at  an 
equal  distance  from  that  superfluous  wealth  that  brings  care 
and  anxiety  to  its  possessor.  Their  dwellings  are  the  abodes 
of  innocence,  peace,  and  plenty.  The  committee  have  great 
jdeasure  in  acknowledging,  in  this  public  manner,  the  generous 
hospitality  with  which  they  were  entertained,  whenever  theit 
convenience  permitted  them  to  partake  of  a  meal  or  a  lodging 
at  the  house  of  a  farmer. 

The  pleasure  which  our  predecessors  have  expressed  on  for- 
Bier  occasions,  under  the  conviction  that  the  practice  of  agri- 
culture was  gradually,  if  not  rapidly,  improving  in  this  coim- 
try,  has  been  realized  by  the  conunittee,  in  the  examinations  of 
the  present  year.  The  movement  of  enlightened  and  scientific 
husbandry  is  onward.  Yet  there  is  room  left  for  improvement; 
and,  should  the  spirit  of  emulation,  that  now  exists,  continue  to 
prevail,  we  trust  that  our  successors  will  be  enabled  to  make 
reports  still  more  satisfactory  to  themselves  and  honorable  to 
the  yeomanry  of  the  county. 

Applications  for  the  society's  premiums  were  made  by  twenty- 
d^t  individuals,  namely,  five  in  Concord,  four  in  Lincoln, 
two  in  West  Cambridge,  two  in  Billerica,  one  in  Dracut,  one  in 
Chelmsford,  one  in  Pepperell,  one  in  Groton,  one  in  Sudbury, 
three  in  Framingham,  one  in  Ashland,  one  in  Hopkinton,  three 
in  Marlborough,  and  coie  in  Brighton.  The  premises  of  two  of 
the  applicants  were  not  visited  by  the  conmiittee;  one,  because 
he  had  violated  a  well-known  rule  of  the  society,  reglilating 
the  distribution  of  premiums,  and  thereby  forfeited  his  claim 
to  a  premium;  the  other  had  misapprehended  the  object  for 
which  a  premium  was  proposed. 

Farms. — ^In  awarding  the  premiums  on  farms,  the  committee 
have  endeavored  most  scrupulously  to  regard  their  instructions, 
by  taking  into  consideration  the  general  appearance  of  the 
premises,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  amount  of  labor  neces- 
sary to  bring  it  into  a  state  susceptible  of  tillage ;  the  mode  and 
expense  of  cultivation,  and  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  pro- 
duce. Our  examination  has  resulted  in  the  assurance,  that  the 
progress  of  enlightened  skill  has  not  been  slackened,  that  emu** 
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lation  has  not  slept,  that  industry  has  not  labored  in  vain« 
This  is  made  manifest  by  the  number  of  new  orchards  that  are 
annually  planted,  the  acres  of  peat  and  bog  meadows  that  are 
annually  reclaimed,  and  the  beautiful  and  substantial  stone 
walls  that  enclose  fields  and  mowing  lots,  in  which  the  material 
was  once  embedded  and  could  be  removed  only  by  the  applica- 
tion of  gunpowder. 

The  committee  have  awarded  the  first  premium  on  farms  to 
that  of  George  Pierce,  of  West  Cambridge.  This  farm  consists 
of  about  forty  acres.  The  soil,  except  about  four  acres  of 
swamp,  is  of  a  sandy  loam.  Two  acres  of  this  swamp  has 
been  cultivated,  for  the  first  time,  the  present  season ;  the  re- 
mainder is  thickly  overgrown  with  white  birch,  sprung  from 
the  stumps  of  a  previous  growth.  The  farm  is  cultivated  for 
the  express  purpose  of  supplying  vegetables  and  fruits  for  the 
market  in  Boston.  There  are  two  peach  orchards  on  the  farm, 
one  of  which  contains  about  eight  hundred  trees  on  three  acres 
and  a  half.  These  were  all  procured  from  New  Jersey,  and 
were  set  out  in  the  spring  of  1846.  Many  of  them  have  borne 
fruit  The  spaces  between  the  rows  are  planted  with  melons, 
beans,  and  cauliflowers.  The  beans  had  been  gathered  in  be- 
fore the  examination  of  the  committee,  and  the  vines  thrown 
around  the  roots  of  the  peach  trees.  The  soil  of  this  orchard 
was  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  before  the  putting  in  of  the 
trees,  in  1846,  but  has  since  received  no  manure,  except  a 
shovel-full  placed  in  each  of  the  melon  hills,  twelve  feet  apart, 
at  the  time  of  planting.  Some  acres  produce  tomatoes,  on 
others  are  now  growing  celery,  cauliflowers,  cabbages,  spinach, 
com,  potatoes,  and  (what  the  committee  have  nowhere  else 
seen  cultivated  for  the  market,)  dandelions.  In  the  judgment 
of  the  committee,  there  were  about  three  acres  covered  with 
this  vegetable,  (which  generally  passes  for  a  worthless  weed,) 
and  which  afibrds  a  rich  return  for  the  labor  and  expense  of 
cultivation.  A  large  portion  of  this  farm  has  produced  three 
crops  this  season :  firsts  radishes  and  early  peas,  second^  pota- 
toes and  cucumbers,  and  next,  celery,  cabbages,  &c.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  expenses  and  value  of  the  produce  was 
given  to  the  committee,  viz : — 
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Hands  employed  from  April  to  October,  at  an  aver- 
age of  $16  a  month, 

Labor  paid  by  the  day. 

Board  of  men,  at  $10  a  month, 

Night  soil  from  ten  vaults,     . 

Manure  from  one  stable  in  Boston, 

Teaming  the  same,    . 

Manure  from  one  stable  in  Charlestown,  the  produce 
of  44  horses,  at  $10  a  horse,  delivered  on  the  farm. 

Manure  from  Porter's  stable  in  Cambridge,  30  cords, 
at  $5  60  a  cord|     .  •  .  •  . 


.  ^6T2  00 

80  00 

420  00 

3000 

400  00 

300  00 

440  00 


166  00 


$2,507  00 

The  proceeds  of  sales,  from  March  3d  to  September  23d,  as 
rendered  by  the  market-men,  of  which  a  daily  account  is  kept, 
$4,644  79,  leaving  a  balance  of  $2,037  79  in  favor  of  the  farm, 
exclusive  of  all  the  crops  now  on  the  land,  probably  worth  as 
much  more.  Mr.  Pierce  generally  manages  so  as  to  have  his 
manure  from  the  stables  brought  at  a  time  when  it  can  be  spread 
and  ploughed  in.  He  makes  no  compost  but  what  is  manufac- 
tured by  two  hogs.  His  domestic  animals  are  one  or  two  cows 
and  three  horses,  used  for  ploughing  and  transporting  his  fruit 
and  vegetables  to  market. 

The  second  premium  is  awarded  to  Ebenezer  Davis,  Jr.,  of 
Acton,  from  whose  statement  the  following  abstract  is  derived. 
Mr.  Davis's  farm  contains  about  140  acres.  It  is  generally  of 
a  light,  sandy  soil,  and  some  of  it  too  poor  for  cultivation. 
About  60  acres  are  woodland,  30  are  pasture,  and  about  60  are 
under  cultivation.  He  raised  last  year  (1847)  760  baskets  of 
sound  com  from  ten  acres,  supposed  by  his  neighbors  to  over- 
run 400  bushels  when  shelled, — ^not  an  extraordinary  crop,  but 
a  very  good  one,  considering  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the 
manure  and  labor  expended.  The  field  was  grass  ground, 
ploughed  in  the  autumn  and  cross-ploughed  in  the  spring.  His 
manure  was  composed,  at  first,  of  one  fourth  green  stable 
manure  and  three  fourths  peat  or  mud,  dug  in  the  autumn 
before  used.     With  these  materials  he  worked  in  small  quanti- 
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ties  of  plaster,  ashes,  and  salt.    On  ten  acres  of  newly  broken 
ground,  he  had  154  bushels  of  rye ;  on  six  acres,  200  bushels 
of  oats ;  on  three  acres,  500  bushels  of  potatoes,  with  no  ma- 
nure but  plaster.    More  than  half  of  this  potato  crop  was  rfw- 
eased.    Among  the  com  were  raised  12  bushels  of  beans  and  6 
cords  of  pumpkins.    He  cut  30  tons  of  hay ;.  kept  two  cows 
and  a  horse  through  the  summer;  sold  $11  worth  of  milk  and 
$20  worth  of  butter,  besides  the  supply  of  these  articles  for  his 
family.    He  stall-fed  a  pair  of  oxen  and  three  cows,  from  the 
first  of  December  till  March.     He  kept  eleven  hogs  through  the 
winter,  which  sold,  in  the  spring,  for  $100  more  than  they  cost 
him  in  the  autumn.    In  addition  to  these,  he  wintered  nine 
cows,  six  oxen,  and  a  horse.    The  milk  sold  in  the  winter 
amounted  to  $75.    He  has  a  nursery  of  fruit-trees,  occuJ)ying 
two  acres  and  a  half,  from  which  there  were  considerable  sales, 
but  of  the  expense  and  profit  of  the  nursery  he  had  made  no 
estimate.    From  the  few  trees  in  bearing,  the  sale  of  apples 
amounted  to  $50.    His  hired  help,  Mr.  Davis,  stated  to  be  equal 
to  three  men  for  eight  months,  at  $15  a  month,  and  one  maUi 
at  $10  a  month  for  the  other  four  months  of  the  year.    The 
product  of  the  farm,  beyond  the  supplies  for  his  family,  is  stated 
as  follows :: — 


200  bushels  of  com,  . 

$200  00 

200  bushels  of  oats,   • 

100  00 

125  bushels  of  rye,    • 

126  00 

Potatoes,        .            .            •            . 

100  00 

Straw  sold  in  the  bam  at  $8  a  ton. 

» 

105  00 

Milk  aAd  butter  in  summer,  . 

31  00 

Milk  in  winter. 

76  00 

Pork,             .           .            .            . 

100  00 

Apples, 
Beans, 
Fatting  cattle. 

• 

60  00 
20  00 
60  00 

$966  00 

Mr.  Davis  has  made  considerable"  improvement  on  his  farm 
during  the  year.    A  barn,  50  feet  by  36,  15  feet  posts,  he  had 
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laised  18  incbes,  shingled  and  clapboarded  it,  and  made  a  cellar 
under  the  whole.  The  cellar  t^as  divided  in  the  centre,  length- 
wise, by  a  substantial  partition, — one  half  to  be  used  for  ma- 
nure, the  other  for  keeping  roots  and  fruits.  He  set  200  apple 
trees  in  the  spring,  and  built  30  rods  of  stout  stone  wall.  At  the 
time  when  the  cpmmittee  made  their  visit,  the  second  week  in 
September,  there  were  growing  16  acres  of  com,  3  of  potatoes, 
and  2  of  rata  bagas.  He  had  raised  4  acres  of  oats,  and  cut 
40  tons  of  English  and  4  of  meadow  hay.  A  portion  of  his 
farm,  50  acres,  betng  mostly  a  worn-out  and  stony  pasture,  he 
purchased  in  the  spring  of  1845.  Of  this  portion,  he  had 
ploughed  and  brou^t  into  a  tolerably  productive  condition,  16 
acres. 

The  third  premium  is  awarded  to  Charles  Steams,  of  Bille- 
rica,  who  owns  a  small  farm  situated  on  the  southwesterly  side 
of  the  dd  Middlesex  Turnpike,  in  a  regi<m  whose  physical 
features  would  discourage  and  defeat  all  ordinary  attempts  at 
improvement  It  is  enclosed  by  neat  and  substantial  stone 
walls,  and  has  produced,  the  present  year,  16  tons  of  hay,  30 
bushels  of  rye,  30  bushels  of  com,  and  100  bushels  of  potatoes. 
The  labor  has  been  all  done  by  Mr.  Steams  and  his  two  sons, 
the  eldest  of  whom  is  about  14  years  old;  and  they  have 
earned  $70  in  the  last  six  months  by  laboring  elsewhere.  The 
statement  of  the  produce  may  seem  small  to  those  who  have 
not  examined  the  premises,  but  the  committee  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  believing  that  the  rewards,  which  the  society  proposes 
fer  the  exercise  of  labor,  could  be  nowhere  more  appropriately 
bestowed. 

Two  other  farms  were  jHresented  for  premiums.  One  of  them 
offered  by  Jabez  Huntington,  of  MaJrlborough,  had  already  re- 
ceived the  second  prenuumf  and,  consequently,  was  a  candidate 
only  fcNT  the  first;  and  the  committee  would  willingly  have 
awarded  it,  had  not  the  farm  at  West  Cambridge  outran  all 
competition.  Mr.  Huntington  gave  to  the  conamittee  an  inter- 
esting statem^it  exhibiting,  in  detail,  the  improvements  he  had 
made  on  the  fieurm, — which  he  had  owned  eleven  years, — ^in  tbB 
clearing  up  of  brush-wood,  the  reclaiming  of  brake-swamps 
and  bog  meadows,  the  constracticm  of  stone  wall,  (425  rods 
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from  3}  to  5  feet  high,)  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  and  the 
repauring  of  old  ones.  He  had  hired  help  in  laying  his  wall, 
but  worked  out  for  others  with  his  team  enough  to  balance  all 
that  he  paid  to  his  hired  men.  He  had  made  and  repaired  a 
great  many  farming  utensils.  Mr.  Huntington  is,  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  terms,  both  a  practical  farmer  and  a  practical  me- 
chanic. The  repairs  on  his  buildings  were  chiefly  done  by  his 
own  hands,  and  he  had  built  two  wagon-bodies,  a  large  sleigh, 
with  double  runners,  and  two  wheelbarrows,  the  iron  as  well  as 
the  wood-work  of  the  whole.  The  committee  were  well  sat- 
isfied with  the  results  of  Mr.  Huntington's  mdustry  and  skill, 
and  can  hardly  doubt  that  he  will  obtain  the  first  premium  at 
no  distant  day,  if  he  should  renew  his  application. 

The  other  farm  referred  to,  is  also  in  Marlborough.  Much 
improvement  has  recently  been  made  on  the  land,  and  in  the 
farm  buildings ;  but  the  proprietor  was  absent  when  the  com- 
mittee made  their  visit,  and  their  examination  was  conse- 
quently very  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory. 

Reclaimed  Meadows. — In  assigning  the  premiums  for  re- 
claimed meadows,  the  committee  may  have  failed  to  do  exact 
justice.  In  some  instances,  it  was  difficult  to  decide  where 
the  preference  should  be  given.  There  were  five  applicants, 
and  the  committee  had  but  four  premiums  at  their  disposal. 
Regretting  that  either  should  be  disappointed,  where  all  were 
deserving,  the  conmiittee  felt  no  little  hesitation  in  deciding 
which  of  two  applications  to  reject. 

The  committee  submit,  as  part  of  their  Report,  the  following 
extracts  from  the  statements  presented  to  them,  by  the  several 
a]  pUcants,  to  whom  they  have  awarded  premiums. 

From  J.  B.  Farmer^  Concord. — The  piece  of  bog  meadow 
that  I  have  called  your  attention  to,  has  been  reclaimed  in  the 
f  )llowing  manner : — ^In  the  spring  of  1836,  I  let  out  about  one 
half  of  the  piece,  and  gave  the  whole  crop  for  breaking  it  up ; 
the  other  half  I  dug  up  with  my  own  help,  and  carried  off  the 
sods.  The  whole  piece  was  planted  with  potatoes ;  the  crop 
was  sufficient  to  pay  the  expense.  The  winter  following,  I 
hired  a  man  to  gravel  it;  he  covered  it  two  and  a  half  inches 
deep,  at  an  expense  of  about  $9  an  acre.    The  last  week  in 
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June,  1836, 1  sowed  it  with  barley  and  grass  seed,  after  having 
dug  over  about  one  half  of  the  piece,  by  way  of  experiment, 
with  manure  forks,  to  the  depth  of  about  eight  inches,  mixing 
the  mud  and  gravel  together.  The  result  of  this  experiment 
was  a  tremendous  growth  of  barley  straw,  so  great  that  it 
lodged,  and  did  not  fill  near  as  well  as  the  other  part  that  was 
not  mixed,  mud  and  gravel  together.  That  part  filled  well,  and 
there  was  a  good  crop,  but  the  amount  I  cannot  tell,  as  it  was 
put  on  the  mow  and  thrashed  with  other  barley.  The  grass 
consisted  of  1  peck  of  herds-grass  and  half  a  bushel  of  red-top 
seed,  as  is  my  rule,  per  acre.  The  crop  of  hay,  this  year,  was  3 
tons  per  acre.  The  whole  amount  of  manure  that  has  ever  been 
put  upon  the  two  pieces,  is  13  loads,  viz :  1  load  of  litter  when 
planted  with  potatoes,  and  about  half  a  pint  of  ashes  to  each 
hill.  In  the  spring  of  1837, 1  put  on  3  cart-loads  of  compost ; 
in  the  spring  of  1838,  6  cart-loads.  The  loads  did  not  contain 
more  than  25  bushels  each.  The  difference  in  the  growth  of 
grass  on  the  two  pieces  experimented  on,  is  greater  now  than  it 
ever  has  been  before.  The  mud  in  this  part  of  the  meadow 
varies  in  depth  from  2  to  4  feet,  and  is  fine,  black,  and  crum- 
bly. The  sub-soil  is  a  fine,  white  sand,  mixed  with  a  very 
little  clay,  but  not  enough  to  make  it  stick  together  when  dry. 
In  my  opinion,  the  great  secret  of  reclaiming  bog  meadows, 
is  in  thoroughly  draining;  if  that  is  not  done,  it  will  be  but  a 
short  time  before  the  poor  and  sour  kinds  of  grass  will  take  the 
place  of  the  better.  This  I  ha^e  found,  universally,  to  be  the 
case  when  it  was  not  thoroughly  drained;  and,  to  prevent  their 
intruding,  I  deem  it  necessary  to  dig  a  ditch  all  round  the  piece 
to  be  reclaimed,  at  the  very  outer  edge  of  the  meadow,  to  the 
depth  of  about  3  feet,  and  of  sufficient  width  to  work  in  easy ; 
then  stone  it  up  to  within  12  or  15  inches  of  the  top,  making 
what  is  usually  called  a  blind  ditch.  This  method  of  draining, 
(with  a  main  centre  ditch  to  be  kept  open,)  will  usually  drain 
any  meadow,  when  the  hard  land  that  surrounds  it  is  alluvial, 
and  the  sub-soil  a  fine,  white  sand«  In  such  cases^  the  level  of 
the  water  is  nearly  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  ground  j  but, 
when  the  meadow  is  surrounded  by,  or  ttie  water  comes  from, 
a  ledgy  hillj  and  the  sub-soil  is  a  mixture  of  coarse  gravel,  clay. 
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and  small  stones,  the  water  seems  to  rise  almost  perpendicu* 
larly,  and  must  be  taken  from  each  spring  as  best  it  can.  Bnt, 
as  meadows  and  surrounding  lands  vary  so  much,  I  deem  it 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  rule  that  will  h6  applicable  to  all 
cases,  except  saying,  keep  of  the  water. 

From  William  Buckminster,  Framingham, — ^The  first  lot  of 
bog  meadow  that  I  showed  you,  on  my  farm  in  Framingham, 
has  a  peaty  surface,  from  1  to  2  feet  in  thickness,  and  a  sub« 
stratum  of  sand.  For  (me  hundred  and  filly  years,  this  land 
produced  annual  crops  of  meadow  grass,  and,  for  fifty  years 
past,  this  has  been  of  poor  quality,  a  specimen  of  which  you 
saw  uncut.  Some  part  of  the  meadow  has  produced  from  10 
to  15  hundred  of  hay  per  acre.  It  was  scarcely  worth  the  labor 
of  cuttmg  and  making. 

My  mode  of  converting  this  meadow  to  bear  English  grass 
was  to  drain  it  by  ditches  four  rods  apart,  and  dig  to  the  depth 
and  width  of  three  feet.  I  dug  them,  and  let  the  c(hi tents  lie  on 
the  banks  for  one  whole  year  previous  to  spreading ;  and,  on 
spreading  the  mud,  I  added  to  it  loam  enough  to  cover  com- 
pletely all  the  grass  which  grew  on  the  ground,  carted  from  the 
adjoining  highland.  I  left  but  little  loam  on  the  banks  where 
the  mud  had  Iain,  for  the  natural  grasses  were  completely  dead, 
and  needed  no  covering.  By  leaving  the  grass  between  the 
ditches  uncut,  I  find  it  much  easier  to  bury  the  whole  and  thus 
kill  it,  than  when  I  cut  the  grass  and  make  hay  of  it  For,  in 
some  cases,  one  ox-load  of  thirty  bushels  will  cover  one  rod  square. 
When  the  grass  is  cut,  it  does  not  die  without  a  deeper  covering. 

The  cost  of  covering  one  acre  where  the  bank  is  high,  and 
where  the  meadow  bears  up  the  team,  is  not  very  great.  The 
ditch  mud  is  a  great  help ;  and  the  ditching  costs  but  twenty- 
five  cents  a  rod,  job-work.  One  good  man  with  a  yoke  of  oxen 
will  cover  an  acre  well,  under  favorable  circumstances,  in  eight 
or  ten  days.  One  of  the  acres  which  you  saw  was  covered  at 
an  expense  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars,  in  addition  to  the 
ditching.     ' 

I  sow  my  grass  seed  in  the  last  week  of  August,  or  the  first 
of  September,  spreadmg  on  the  surface  fifteen  to  twenty  ox- 
loads  of  compost  manure  (thirty  bushels  in  a  load)  per  acre ; 
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and  I  often  obtain  two  tons  of  good  bay  from  the  same  at  tbe 
first  catting.  Wh^i  the  land  is  well  dressed  with  compost,  it 
will  yield  at  least  one  ton  per  acre  of  rowen-hay,  making  three 
tons  per  acre.  But  such  crops  are  not  usually  obtained  with- 
out a  new  dressing  every  second  year.  Manure  is  essential 
here  as  we)l  as  on  highlands ;  but  I  think  one  load  of  manure 
here  will  do  me  twice  as  much  service  as  a  load  on  high  and 
dry  land.  I  have  treated  the  five  acres  which  you  viewed  in 
the  mode  above  stated;  and,  for  my  land,  this  is  the  best  mode 
that  I  have  seen ;  for  the  highland  earth  carted  on  will  prove 
useful  for  all  time  to  come.  The  land  now  bears  any  kind  of 
team  well,  and  it  may  be  easily  turned  over  with  a  plough 
irtiere  the  wild  grass  shows  itself  too  conspicuously. 

The  second  lot  which  you  viewed  is  a  swamp  that  bore  lofty 
innes,  maples  and  yellow  birch.  I  cleared  it  of  the  remains  of 
its  timber  and  wood  three  years  ago,  cut  the  bushes  as  close  as 
possible,  and  let  the  fire  run  through  it  in  August,  1846.  In  Sep- 
tember, I  sowed  herd's-^rass  and  red-top,  and  went  over  the 
ground  with  a  conunon  harrow.  The  peat  muck  here  is  ten 
feet  deep  and  quite  rich.  I  ditched  the  four  acres  partially,  and 
trusted  to  the  ashes  to  give  me  grass.  The  large  stumps  were 
not  taken  out,  and  they  now  occupy  one  fifteenth  or  twentieth 
of  the  surface.  Last  year,  I  had  a  pretty  good  swarth  of  Eng^ 
lish  grass.  Last  winter,  I  carted  on  fifteen  loads  of  gravel  per 
acre,  and  -spread  it  In  March,  I  sowed  clover.  The  land 
yielded  twice  as  much  this  season  as  at  first.  The  product  was 
one  ton  per  acre  by  estimation,  and  the  feed  that  is  now  on  it  is 
valuable.  The  grass  was  not  mowed  till  August.  The  swamp 
brake,  a  species  of  fern,  grew  here  to  the  height  of  six  feet.  It 
was  feared  that  this  would  yield  reluctantly  to  the  valuable 
grasses ;  but  it  did  not  prove  troublesome.  In  June,  the  com- 
mon  hoe  was  applied,  and  we  have  now  no  fears  of  the  brakes. 
People  who  were  well  acquainted  with  this  old  swamp  thou^t 
it  could  not  be  drained ;  but  we  foimd  that  one  ditch  of  fifty 
rods,  and  another  of  thirty,  carry  off  most  of  the  surplus  water. 
These  four  acres  have  not  cost  much  in  reclaiming.  The  ma- 
ples only  throw  up  but  a  few  shoots,  and  they  are  soon  put  an 
end  to- by  beating  them  off  from  the  stumps. 
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The  third  lot  that  was  viewed  by  you  on  the  south  side  of 
the  road,  has  cost  the  most  money.  On  this,  ditches  four  feet 
in  width  and  four  in  depth,  have  been  cut,  and  the  muck  has 
been  spread  so  as  to  cover  the  space  (4  rods)  between  them* 
One  acre  and  a  half  of  this  has  been  prepared  this  sesison,  and 
the  seed  is  now  sown.  Most  of  the  stumps  have  been  cut  out, 
and  the  buts  are  sawed  for  fencing.  No  manure  will  be  put  on 
this  ground.  It  is  already  rich  enough.  This  swamp  land  is 
not  worth  $8  per  acre  to  be  kept  for  wood,  as  pine  stumps  pro- 
duce no  sprouts,  and  the  maple  and  the  black  birch  are  of  slow 
growth.  But  I  consider  this  the  richest  soil  that  I  have  on  my 
farm,  of  160  acres. 

I  sow  but  one  peck  of  herd's-grass  per  acre,  and  two  or  three 
pecks  of  red-top,  according  to  its  quality.  Four  pounds  of 
clover  seed  are  sown  in  March  or  April,  for  fall  feed. 

From  Amasa  Sanderson^  Chotan. — ^The  piece  of  bog  meadow 
I  requested  you  to  examine,  is  described  as  follows : — Quan- 
tity, a  little  spot  of  four  acres;  bottom,  deep  meadow  soil, 
except  on  the  margin,  where  it  borders  on  the  hard  land ;  native 
production,  a  heavy  growth  of  white  pine  and  maple  wood  and 
timber.  When  I  purchased  this  meadow,  two  years  ago  last 
April,  it  was  covered  with  brush,  a  few  timber  trees,  a  large 
body  of  heavy  stumps,  brake,  bogs,  and  other  rubbish.  It  was 
valued  to  me,  at  that  time,  at  $50  per  acre. 

Method  of  reclaiming : — I  first  cut  all  the  brush  and  other 
small  trash ;  when  suflSciently  dry  to  burn,  I  put  fire  to  it,  and 
it  continued  to  burn  for  several  days,  and  consumed  a  very 
large  amount  of  rubbish.  After  the  fire  was  extinguished,  I 
commenced  removing  what  it  left  of  wood,  timber,  and  slumps, 
and  I  truly  think  that  not  less  than  one  hundred  cords  have 
been  removed.    I  then  planted  a  part  of  it  with  potatoes. 

I  commenced  clearing  the  meadow,  single-handed,  in  August, 
1846 ;  in  September  and  October,  of  1847,  a  crop  of  potatoes,  of 
little  short  of  650  bushels,  was  taken  off  from  it,  of  the  first 
quality,  worth  not  less  than  $25(*,  I  sold  for  cash  to  the  amount 
of  rising  $200.  The  improvement  on  the  original  value  is  not 
less  than  one  hundred  per  cent  Taking  the  improved  value  of 
the  land  and  the  value  of  the  first  crop,  we  have  an  aggregate 
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of  $100  per  acre  for  the  four  acres,  within  a  few  weeks  more 
than  <»ie  year  from  the  time  I  commenced  clearing  it.  I  keep 
no  team,  except  a  horse,  and  the  cash  expense  of  improvement 
has  not  exceeded  $26.  Myself,  and  son,  now  17  years  of  age, 
hare  performed  the  great  amomit  of  labor  requisite.  About 
one  acre  of  it,  I  sowed  last  spring,  with  oats  and  grass  seed ; 
the  most  of  the  remainder  I  planted  with  potatoes,  but  the 
present  season  has  been  far  less  favorable  to  a  large  crop  than 
last  season.  A  part  of  my  present  crop  promises  well,  but  a 
part  of  it  will  be  very  light  A  person,  unacquamted  with  the 
original  condition  of  this  meadow,  would  find  it  difficult  to 
judge  correctly  of  the  amount  of  improvement  made  upon  it. 
Many  of  my  neighbors  thought  it  next  to  impossible  to  subdue  it. 

JFVtwn  Ettnridge  O.  Hayderij  Coticord, — The  piece  of  meadow, 
to  which  I  have  called  your  attention,  contains  about  5  acres. 
I  came  in  possession  of  it  in  the  spring  of  1846 ;  it  had  been 
drained,  and  bore  a  small  quantity  of  poor  hay.  I  ploughed 
about  half  of  it,  and  spread  gravel  on  top;  the  rest  I  graveled 
▼ithoQt  ploughing,  and  then  sowed  grass  seed.  That  which 
was  graveled  without  ploughing  has  done  the  best.  The  first 
dressing  of  manure  was  light,  not  exceeding  ten  loads  of  good 
manure  to  the  acre.  The  crop  of  hay,  I  should  think,  was 
about  7  tons.  In  the  fall  of  1847, 1  spread  on  a  good  dressing 
of  manure,  and  the  crop  of  hay  the  present  season,  on  the  6  * 
acres,  I  shouM  judge  to  be  at  least  14  tons. 

Compost  Manure. — ^In  relation  to  compost  manure,  the  com- 
mittee were  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  assignment  of  the  first  pre- 
mium, and  awarded  it  to  the  gentleman  who  not  only  exhibited 
the  largest  quantity,  but  whose  operations  in  the  manufacture 
appeared  to  them  to  be  the  most  scientific  and  successful.  Al- 
most every  individual  applicant  had  a  method  peculiarly  his 
own.  There  were  several  applicants,  all  of  whom  had  been 
industrious  and  economical  in  the  collection  and  preservation 
of  materials  ^  but,  as  we  had  only  one  other  premium  to  dis- 
pose of,  it  has  been  given  to  an  applicant  who  had  not  the 
latest  pile,  but  whose  pile  appeared  to  be  of  the  richest  quality. 

The  following  communication  from  Ebenezer  Richardson^  of 
Pepperellt  describes  both  his  method  of  making  compost  ma- 
Bare  and  oi  cultivating  fruit  trees. 
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The  compost  manure,  which  you  examined  on  my  premises, 
has  been  made  since  the  first  of  June  last.  It  is  composed  of 
the  droppings  of  eight  cows  and  meadow  mud,  in  about  equal 
quantities  of  each.  Some  weeds  are  thrown  in  with  the  mud, 
and  five  hogs  are  kept  in  the  cellar  of  the  bam  where  these 
ingredients  are  deposited.  The  cows  are  kept  directly  over  the 
cellar,  and  all  their  urine  falls  directly  upon  the  manure.  The 
cellar  is  40  feet  long  by  16  J  feet  wide  and  9  feet  deep.  There 
is  not  less  than  30  cords  in  the  cellar.  You  saw  anoAer  heap 
"  of  manure  in  the  barn-yard.  This  is  made  from  the  dung 
from  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  horse,  mixed  with  mud  and  peat 

The  orchard  which  you  examined  contams  between  four  and 
five  acres.  The  soil  consists  of  broken  slate  and  light  clay. 
There  are  150  apple  tre6s  'in  the  orchard,  which  are  manured 
sufficiently  to  keep  them  in  a  healthy  state,  but  not  to  force 
them.  They  are  all  Baldwins,  Porters,  and  Orange  Sweetings. 
They  are  set  40  feet  apart 

There  are  125  peach  trees  set  between  the  apple  trees,  and 
are  manured  like  the  apple  trees.  I  keep  about  two  quarts  of 
ashes  about  the  roots  of  all  the  trees,  and  have  not  been 
troubled  with  borers  or  any  other  kind  of  insect  The  peaches 
are  all  seedlings,  and  are  of  only  two  kinds,  the  Yellow  Rare- 
ripe and  the  Golden  Rareripe. 

From  Daniel  L.  Giles,  of  Lmcobt. — ^I  keep  11  cows,  1  yoke 
of  oxen,  and  1  horse.  There  are  at  least  30  cords  of  com- 
post in  th§  heap  you  examined,  all  of  which  is  made  from  the 
droppings  of  these  animals,  mixed  with  about  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  meadow  mud.  I  have  no  barn  cellar,  and  the  manure 
is  all  made  in  the  yard.  The  whole  was  made  during  the  last 
winter.  The  bottom  of  the  yajrd  is  perfectly  hard.  It  has  a 
hollow  in  the  centre,  into  which  most  of  the  liquid  manure  is 
conveyed,  and  there  mixes  with  the  other  materials,  which 
form  the  compost 

Fruit  Trees.— The  fruit  trees  presented  for  premiums  were 
numerous,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  apple  and 
peach  trees  were  about  equal,  in  their  just  claims,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  committee.  The  regulations,  in  regard  to 
peach  trees,  direct  that  those  set  out  since  the  year  1845,  and 
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vhkh  shall  be  in  the  best  thriving  condition  in  t848,  shall  be 
sabjects  foi  premiums.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  is  not,  there- 
fore, to  be  considered,  and,  if  it  were,  very  few  trees  set  out 
within  the  time  prescribed  would  be  in  a  bearing  state,  in  the 
autumn  of  the  present  year.  Owing  to  this  restriction,  the 
committee  were  not  at  liberty  to  award  a  premium  on  peach 
trees  to  a  gentleman,  who,  beyond  all  doubt,  had  the  best  trees 
and  fruit  which  fell  utider  their  examination.  The  committee 
viewed  several  plantations,  both  of  apples  and  peaches,  which 
do  great  credit  to  t}ie  cultivators,  and  which  will  be  fair  and 
probably  successful  competitors  for  premiums  another  year. 

From  John  Oordotij  Brighton. — In  the  piece  of  land  occu* 
pded  by  me,  as  a  fruit  garden,  there  is  about  two  acres ;  nearly 
three  fourths  of  it  is  a  light,  sandy  loam,  the  sub-soil  is  mostly 
a  yellow  loam.  The  other  part,  when  I  commenced  laying  out 
my  garden,  in  the  spring  of  1842,  was  composed  of  a  stiff, 
clayey  substance.  I  should  think  that  a  considerable  part  of  it 
was  the  wash  from  the  road,  with  a  sub-soil  so  hard  that  I  had 
to  use  a  pick  to  stir  it  I  have,  for  the  last  four  years,  spaded 
it  every  spring,  and  have  gone  a  little  deeper  every  year. 
When  I  set  out  my  trees,  I  dug  a  hole  about  2  feet  deep  and  3 
feet  wide,  and  have,  usually,  put  from  1  to  2  wheelbarrow 
loads  of  compost  manure  to  each  tree,  and  a  good  dressing  of 
manure  every  spring.  I  have,  in  this  piece,  about  40  apple 
tiees,  60  peach  trees,  40  plum,  and  400  pear  trees.  About  half 
of  the  pears  are  on  quince  and  the  rest  on  pear  stocks. 

I  have  another  piece  of  land,  on  which  there  is  about  60 
apple  and  70  peach  trees.  This  land,  in  1840,  was,  most  of  it, 
very  rough|  and  I  considered  most  of  it  hardly  worth  cultivat- 
ing. I  think  it  cost  me  from  1  to  2  hundred  dollars  to  dig^ 
blast,  and  carry  off  the  stones.  Some  of  them  were  so  large, 
that  it  took  a  number  of  loads  of  gravel  and  loam  to  fill  their 
places.  I  then  spread  a  good  coat  of  manure,  and  ploughed  it 
in  as  deep  as  I  could,  and  have  manured  it  well,  every  year 
since. 

I  headed  in  the  apple  trees,  four  years,  and  the  peach  trees, 
three  years.  I  have  endeavored  to  keep  them  as  free  from  in- 
sects, as  I  could  spare  time  to  do.    I  have  twice  used  a  wash, 
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composed  of  7  lbs.  of  potash,  J  peck  of  linae,  and  J  bushel  of 
cow  dung,  mixed  in  a  barrel  of  water.  After  examining,  by 
scraping  and  digging  out  the  borers,  I  have  put  coal  and  wood- 
ashes  mixed,  around  most  of  my  peach  trees,  every  spring. 

Frwn  Leander  Crosby^  BiUerica. — ^My  apple  trees  were  set 
in  the  spring  of  1842,  in  rows,  two  rods  distant  from  each  other. 
In  setting,  we  used  no  manure,  but  filled  the  holes  with  the  soil 
which  was  taken  out  We  were  very  careful  to  have  the  trees 
set  deep  and  the  dirt  trodden  compactly  around  the  roots,  in 
order  to  be  more  sure  of  their  living.  This,  I  think,  was  a 
great  error,  from  the  fact  that  the  trees  made  a  very  small 
growth  for  the  first  two  years,  and  have  since  thrown  out  roots 
'  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  two  or  three  inches  above  the 
older  roots.  We  used  no  stakes  to  support  them,  except  in  a 
few  instances,  where  the  tree  was  much  inclined  to  grow 
crooked,  and  have  not  pruned  them  very  close,  always  leaving 
some  small  twigs  to  be  taken  off  the  next  year. 

The  ground  was  kept  up  two  years,  and  then  laid  down  to 
oats  and  grass.  In  two  years  more,  it  was  ploughed  again,  and 
planted  with  potatoes.  These  were  dug  while  the  tops  were 
green,  and  the  tops  were  placed  between  the  rows  and  cov- 
ered, as  we  dug  the  potatoes.  They  were  completely  rotted  by 
the  next  spring,  so  as  not  to  be  in  the  way  of  the  plough.  This 
made  the  ground  more  light  and  lively  than  it  had  been  before, 
or  has  since  been,  and  was,  I  think,  an  advantage  to  the  trees, 
for,  in  a  small  part  of  the  field,  there  was  an  earlier  kind 
planted,  which  were  dug  without  the  tops  being  covered,  and 
we  could  perceive  a  difference  in  the  ground  and  trees.  The 
potato  crop  has  been  succeeded  by  a  crop  of  cucumbers,  which, 
we  think,  draws  less  from  the  soil  than  corn,  or  any  root  crop. 

While  the  trees  were  in  grass,  they  were  manured  late  in 
November,  with  manure  from  the  bam  cellar,  three  shovels  full 
put  to  esich  tree,  and  dug  in,  the  next  spring,  over  a  surface  of 
about  three  feet  from  the  body  of  the  tree.  They  were  washed, 
each  of  these  successive  years,  in  June,  with  potash  water, 
strong  enough  to  bear  an  egg. 

For  the  premium  on  cranberries,  there  was  but  one  applicant 
The  plantation  that  was  exhibited,  did  not,  by  any  means,  sat- 
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isfy  the  committee  that  the  proprietor  was  justly  entitled  to  any 
portion  of  the  premium  offered.    * 

The  committee  cannot  close  their  Report,  without  referring, 
in  terms  of  the  highest  approbation,  to  the  fruit  garden,  or,  more 
properly,  farm  of  John  Gordon,  of  Brighton,  and  commending 
it  to  the  notice  of  all  the  fruit-growers  in  the  society,  as  a  model 
for  imitation.  Some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  apple  and 
the  peach,  which  came  under  our  notice,  were  on  his  premises ; 
and  his  pear  and  plum  trees  were  the  only  specimens  of  these 
fruits  which  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  a  premium. 

The  conmiittee  submit  the  following,  as  the  result  of  their 
best  judgment  in  the  distribution  of  the  society's  premiimis : — 

Farms. 

First  premium  to  George  Pierce,  of  West  Cambridge,  $26  00 
Second  "  "  Ebenezer  Davis,  Jr.,  of  Acton,  .  20  00 
Third      "         "  Charles  Steams,  of  Billerica,         •        15  00 


Reclaimed  Meadows. 

To  Jacob  B.  Farmer,  of  Concord,  1st  premium, 
"  William  Buckminster,  of  Framingham,  2d  do.    . 
"  Amasa  Sanderson,  of  Groton,  3d  do. 
"  Elbridge  G.  Hayden,  of  Concord,  4th  do. 

Compost  Manures. 

To  Ebenezer  Richardson,  of  Pepperell,  1st  premium, 
"  Daniel  L.  Giles,  of  Lincoln,  2d      do.. 


15  00 

12  00 

»  00 

5  00 

10  00 

6  00 

FrtiU  Trees. 

For  the  'best  apple  orchard,  first  premium  to  Eben 
ezer  Richardson,  of  Pepperell,         .  .  .        15  00 

The  second,  to  Leander  Crosby,  of  Billerica,  .        12  00 

The  third,  a  copy  of  Emerson's  Forest  Trees,  to  I 
C.  Freeman,  of  Framingham. 

For  the  best  peach  orchard,  the  first  premium  to  Joel 
Britton,  of  Concord,  .  .  .  .        10  00 
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The  second,  a  copy  of  Emerson's  Forest  Trees,  to 

Charles  Twitchel,  of  AshlaYid. 
For  the  best  pear  trees,  the  first  premium  to  John 

Gordon,  of  Brighton,  ....      $10  00 

For  the  best  plum  trees,  the  first  premium  to  John 

Gordon,  of  Brighton,  .  .  .  .  6  00 

The  second,  a  copy  of  Emerson's  Forest  Trees,  to 

the  same  gentleman.  .... 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  Committee, 

JOS.  T.  BUCKINGHAM,  Chairman. 


Ploughing — Double  Teams. 

Ten  t^ams  appeared  on  the  field,  and  struggled  hard  for  the 
prizes ;  and,  although  the  competitors  were  all  tee-totalers,  some 
of  them  thought  they  had  enough  to  contend  with  without  quite 
so  much  cold  water,  it  raining  fast  during  the  trial.  The  com- 
mittee awarded,— 

To  Francis  Wheeler  of  Concord,  plough,  Prouty  & 
Mears'  Centre  Draught,  No  72,  held  by  a  boy  15 
years  old,  first  premium,    .  .  .  $10  00 

'*    Joseph  Darby,  of  Concord,  plough,  Ruggles,  Nourse 

&  Mason's,  Eagle,  No.  24,  second  premium,         .    7  00 
"    Nathan  Brooks,  of  Acton,  plough  do.  No.  20,  third 

premium,    .  •  •  .  .  .    6  00 

"    Joseph  D.  Brown,  of  Concord,  plough  do.,  No.  20, 

fourth  premium,     .  .  .  .  .    5  00 


Milch  Cows. 

There  was  awarded,  for  milch  cows, — 
To  Thomas  E.  Upton,  of  Wilmington,  first  premium,    .  $8  00 
'*  Moses  Brown,  of  Bedford,  second  premium,  .    6  00 
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To  George  Heard,  of  Wayland,  third  premium,  .  .  $4  00 

"  Jabez  Gowing,  of  Concord,  fourth  premium,  •            •  3  00 
"  H.  C.  Merriam,  of  Tewksbury,  for  three  Durham 

cows,  a  gratuity  of  •            •            •            •            •  2  00 

"  To  Elijah  Wood,  Jr.,  of  Concord,  for  one  cow,  a  gra- 
tuity of        .            .            .            .            .            .  2  00 

"  Samuel  Staples,  of  Concord,  for  one  cow,  a  gratuity  of    2  00 


Thomas  Uplands  Statement. 

My  cow  "  Lilly"  calved  about  the  middle  of  April.  In  June, 
she  gave  18  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  and  made  13  lbs.  of  butter 
per  week.  In  September,  she  gave  14  quarts  of  milk  per  day, 
and,  during  the  month  of  September,  made  41  lbs.  9  oz.  of  but- 
ter.   She  was  nine  years  old  last  spring. 


George  HeartTs  Statement. 

The  cow  which  I  offer  for  premium  dropped  her  calf  the  first 
of  May,  which  was  taken  from  her  in  two  or  three  days.  Her 
milk  was  kept  by  itself  the  second  week  in  June,  and  from  it 
we  churned  12  lbs.,  and  a  little  over,  of  good  butter.  Her  av- 
erage quantity  of  milk  was  14  quarts  per  day  for  two  months 
or  more.  In  the  hot  weather  at  the  middle  of  July,  she  pro- 
duced 10  lbs  of  butter  in  one  week.  Her  milk,  when  not  at  the 
largest  flow,  weighed  34  lbs.  per  day.  She  came  out  thin  in 
the  spring,  and  has  run  with  four  other  cows  in  a  very  dry 
pasture  after  the  drought  came  on. 


Elijah  Wood  JrJs  Statement. 

The  cow  offered  by  me  for  premium  is  eight  years  old.    She 
bad  a  calf  in  May.    She  gave  milk  in  June,  an  average  yield 
4 
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of  18  quarts  per  day,  and,  the  last  week  in  September,  an  av- 
erage of  10^  quarts  per  day.    ^e  was  fed  on  grass  alone. 


Samuel  Staples?  s  Statement. 

The  cow  I  offer  for  premium  is  of  the  native  breed.  She  had 
a  calf  in  May  which  was  taken  away  at  (me  week  old.  She 
gave,  at  that  time,  IS  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  She  now,  (Oc- 
tober 2d,)  gives  about  lOJ  quarts  per  day.  During  the  seven 
days  previous  to  September  24th,  she  gave  76}  quarts,  which 
weighed  168jt  lbs.  She  has  had  no  feed  but  grass  during  this 
time.  I  have  sold  from  her  $30  worth  of  milk  each  year  fot 
four  years  past,  and  had  milk  in  plenty  for  my  family,  and 
have  made  as  much  butter  as  my  family  have  used  for  four 
months  in  each  season.    The  cow  is  11  years  old. 
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BERKSHIBE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


Tbb  aniUYersary  of  this  society  was  held  at  Pittsfield  on  the 
4th  and  5th  days  of  October  last  The  severe  storm  that  pre- 
vailed on  the  Tuesday  previous,  did  not  prevent  cattle  starting 
for  the  exhibition  from  the  extremes  of  the  county.  Wednes- 
day afitemoon  presented  an  array  of  the  various  kinds  of  live 
stock  upon  the  show^ound,  but  little  inferior,  in  niunber  or 
quality,  to  the  exhibition  of  any  previous  anniversary. 

The  usual  interest  attended  the  ploughing  match ;  seventeen 
teams  engaged  in  the  contest.  Had  the  weather  been  good,  so 
that  teams  from  a  distance  could  have  reached  the  ground  con- 
Teniently,  it  is  supposed  thirty  teams  would  have  entered  the 
lists. 

The  address  by  Professor  J.  P.  Norton,  of  Yale  College,  gave 
great  satisfaction.  It  was  scientific,  yet  intelligible  to  all,  and 
highly  instructive*  His  familiarity  with  the  subject, — the  com- 
position of  soils, — and  his  lucid  mode  of  illustrating  it,  engaged 
the  undivided  attention  of  his  hearers. 


AOBICOLTUBAL  PRODUCTS. 

Of  the  various  crops,  upon  which  premiums  are  offered  by 
the  society,  164  have  been  presented  for  examination. 

Of  winter  wheat,  but  2  pieces  were  offered.  This  crop 
seems,  at  present,  not  to  be  much  in  favor  with  the  fanners  of 
the  county. 

Of  winter  rye,  16  fields  were  presented,  all  of  which  were 
good,  most  of  them  excellent  The  crop  is  believed  to  be  unu- 
sually heavy. 
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Indian  corn  appears  to  be  a  favorite  crop  with  the  members 
of  the  society,  and  one  in  which  they  take  great  interest  This 
is  well  attested  by  the  care  they  bestow  upon  its  cultivation, 
and  the  desire  they  manifest  to  procure  the  best  variety  of  seed 
for  planting.  Thirty-four  fields  were  examined,  17  of  which 
ranged  from  1  bushel  8  quarts  to  1  bushel  24  quarts,  per  square 
rod,  even  measure,  closely  packed.  Of  the  6  pieces,  for  which 
the  committee  have  awarded  the  regular  premiums,  the  first 
5  were  of  12-row,  2  varieties,  all  in  good  condition  for  the  time 
of  year.  The  6th  and  best  was  of  8-row  variety,  a  heavy 
growth,  but  not  as  well  ripened. 

Of  spring-wheat,  31  fields  were  offered,  most  of  which  were 
considered  as  being  above  a  medium,  and  several  of  them  as 
seldom  surpassed.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  crop 
of  oats,  of  which  28  pieces  were  ofiiered ;  also  to  barley,  of 
which  13  pieces  were  examined,  and  likewise  to  meslins.  Of 
this  crop,  the  conmiittee  found  various  mixtures, — oats  with 
peas ;  rye  with  oats ;  oats  with  barley ;  and  oats  with  wheat. 
The  crop  seems  to  be  gradually  growing  into  favor  with  the 
farmers,  and  is  well  appreciated  by  those  who  cultivate  it. 

Of  potatoes,  11  pieces  were  offered.  The  crop  is  considered 
a  fair  average  of  former  years,  and,  with  some  trifling  excep* 
tions,  free  from  disease. 

Six  pieces  of  carrots,  and  4  pieces  of  sugar-beets  were  pre- 
sented, all  of  which  promised  fair ;  but  the  season  was  not  far 
enough  advanced  to  determine,  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
what  the  ultimate  production  would  be. 

Thus  it  will  be  perceived,  that,  with  regard  to  crops,  the 
committee  are  enabled  to  keep  the  same  tone  throughout — 
good — good ;  there  are  no  failures.  In  the  aggregate,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  crops  considerably  exceed  what  is  usuaL  It  is, 
truly,  a  year  of  abundance.  * 

In  their  perambulations  through  the  county,  anotlter  subject, 
beside  that  of  crops,  pressed  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the 
committee, — the  subject  of  improvement,  the  marks  of  which, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  were  strikingly  apparent  in  almost 
every  town.  The  swamps  and  waste  lands  that  are  being  re- 
claimed from  the  dominion  of  desolation  and  the  noxious  gases, 
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and  being  brought,  by  draining  and  ci))tivation,  into  a  state  of 
usefulness  and  beauty,  the  highly  cultivated  fields,  the  neat- 
ness and  the  conveniences  about  many  dwellings  and  out- 
buildings, and  the  elegance  of  some,  speak  volumes  for  the 
industry,  the  skill,  and  the  taste  of  the  fanners  of  Berkshire. 

While  our  conmion  country  is  making  rapid  advances  to 
wealth  and  greatness,  while  her  agricultural  productions  are 
yearly  increasing,  and  have  already  increased  to  that  degree, 
that  millions  in  other  countries  may  be  fed  from  her  crib ;  while 
this  spectacle  is  before  us,  it  cannot  but  be  gratifying  to  the 
members  of  this  society,  and  to  the  farmers  of  the  county  in 
general,  to  feel  assured  that  our  own  Berkshire  is  not  lagging 
b^ind  in  agriculture,  but  that  her  course,  too,  is  onward.  The 
committee  would  say  to  the  farmers,  relax  not,  but  persevere  in 
your  praiseworthy  exertions,  until  Berkshire  shall  become, — if, 
indeed,  she  is  not  already  so,— the  pride  of  Massachusetts. 

For  the  beat  acre  of  winter  wheat,  to  Oliver  P.  Dick- 
inson, of  Pittsfield,    ..... 

For  the  best  acre  of  spring  wheat,  to  Solomon  L.  Rus- 
sell, of  Pittsfield,       ..... 

For  the  best  acre  of  winter  rye,  to  Leonard  Tuttle,  of 
Sheffield,        .  .         •  . 

For  the  best  acre  of  oats,  to  E.  I.  Wenden,  of  Rich- 
mond, ...... 

For  the  best  acre  of  barley,  to  Morgan  Lewis,  of  West 
Stockbridge,   ...... 

For  the  best  acre  of  meslins,  to  Robert  Campbell,  of 
Pittsfield,        ...... 

For  the  best  acre  of  potatoes,  to  Samuel  Lewis,  of 
Great  Barrington,      ..... 

For  the  best  acre  of  corn,  to  Charles  Hinckley,  of  Lee, 

For  the  second  best  acre,  to  Clement  Harrison,  of 
Adams,  ...... 

For  the  third  best  acre,  to  Samuel  Goodrich,  of  Stock- 
bridge,  .  .  .  .•  . 

For  the  fourth  best  acre,  to  Nathan  W.  Hall,  of  Wil- 
liamstown,     ...... 


$6  00 

6  00 

5  00 

5  00 

6  00 

4  00 

6  00 

6  00 

5  00 

4  00 

3  00 
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For  the  fifth  best  acre^  to  William  R  Johnson,  of 
Williamstown,  .  .  •  .  .     ^  00 

For  the  sixth  best  acre,  to  Thomas  Wood,  of  Egre- 
mont,  Ciohnan's  Agriculture,  and      .  •  •       1  00 

RALPH  LITTLE,  Chairman. 


Stock. 


There  were  entered,  for  premiums,  1  yoke  fat  oxen,  6  yokes 
working  oxen,  6  yokes  four  years  old  oxen,  12  yokes  three 
years  old  steers,  and  4  yokes  two  years  old  steers.  Also,  a 
larger  number  than  usual  of  milch  cows,  20  two  years  old 
heifers,  and  six  calves. 


Horses. 


The  committee  have  discharged  their  duties  with  great  inter- 
est and  pleasure.  While  some  other  animals  may  be  consid- 
ered more  indispensable,  the  horse  is,  by  far,  the  noblest  do- 
mestic animal.  Man  is  never  found  in  a  civilized  state  without 
the  horse.  In  the  crowded  city,  in  the  field  of  agricultural  in- 
dustry, and  on  the  vast  desert,  wherever  civilized  man  is  found, 
the  horse  is  bis  companion.  No  matter  how  many  other  means 
of  conveyance  may  be  invented,  the  horse  will  ever  be  the  con- 
stant companion  and  servant  of  mankind.  There  is  room  for 
great  improvement  in  the  breed  and  condition  of  horses  among 
us ;  and,  if  the  committee  can  judge  from  what  they  have  seen 
on  this  occasion,  they  believe  that  the  premiums  awarded  by 
this  society,  for  horses,  are  attended  with  highly  beneficial 
results. 

For  the  best  breeding  mare,  to  Timothy  Benedict,  of 
Pittsfield,        .  .  .  .  .  .     |6  00 

For  the  best  stud  horse,  to  A.  L.  Tuttle,  of  Sheffield,        6  00 
For  the  best  pair  of  farm  horses,  to  Silas  B.  Colt,  of 
Pittsfield,        .  .  .  .  .  .        6  00 

The  committee  deem  it  no  more  than  just,  to  express  their 
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imanimons  opinion,  that  the  horses  of  Mr.  Oolt  are  decidedly 
saperior  to  any  they  have  ever  seen  exhibited  at  our  fairs.  The 
horses  of  Seymoar  Wilcox,  of  Lanesborongh,  also  deserve 
special  notice. 

CALEB  N.  DEMENT,  Chairman. 


AOBICULTUBAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

A  new  and  valuable  improv^nent  in  mail  axles  vas  exhib- 
ited to  the  conunittee,  from  the  iron  works  of  L.  Pomeroy  d& 
Sons.  This  improvement,  combining  all  the  advantages  of  the 
most  modem  style  of  mail  axles,  obviates  the  only  objection 
heretofore  made  to  them,  in  attaching  the  wheels  to  the  axle  by 
a  serewj  instead  of  by  bolts.  The  committee  r^ard  this  im^ 
provement  in  axles  as  deserving  the  encouragement  of  the 
farmer^  both  for  its  labor-saving  qualities  to  the  animals  em- 
ployed in  draught,  and  for  its  greater  safety.  Made  from  iron 
of  great  strength  and  toughness,  fitted  to  run  within  the  boxes, 
without  friction,  and  retaining  within  its  chambers  the  oil, 
which,  in  the  old-fashioned  axles,  is  constantly  dripping  upon 
&e  wheel,  and  thus  becoming  a  source  of  annoyance  and  in- 
jury, this  axle  becomes  a  valuable,  labor-saving  article  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  as  well  as  a  specimen  of  excellence  and 
beauty  in  mechanism.  In  the  language  of  Edward  Riddle,  of 
Boston,  a  gentleman  more  conversant,  perhaps,  with  the  changes 
and  improvements  in  axles,  than  any  man  in  the  country,  "Uiis 
axle,  from  its  valuable  properties  over  all  axles  now  in  use, 
whether  for  pleasure  or  business  vehicles,  deserves  to  be  uni- 
versally used." 

We  award,  on  these  axles,  a  premium  of      •  •        $5  00 

G.  W.  MEAD,  Chairman. 


PLOUOmNO. 

It  is  usual,  on  occasions  like  the  present,  to  congratulate 
fanners  oa  the  great  progress  that  has  been  made  in  this  de- 
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paTtment  of  agriculture,  and  on  the  degree  of  excellence  that 
has  been  reached.  The  committee,  at  this  time,  offer  a  few  re- 
marks on  what  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  improvement 
The  work  we  have  seen  to-day  approaches  near,  to  perfection, 
according  to  the  general  standard.  The  whole  surface  was 
thoroughly  turned  over,  the  furrows  were  straight,  the  depth 
and  width  well  preserved.  The  only  noticeable  defects  we  have 
remarked,  on  this  and  other  occasions,  being,  that  the  dead  fur- 
row is  not,  m  all  cases,  handsomely  cleared  up';  and  more  care 
might  be  well  bestowed  in  making  the  ends  of  the  lands  even. 

Although  there  may  be  some  practical  objections  to  the  plan, 
it  is  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  each  ploughman  should 
not  be  required  to  stake  a  land  and  open  the  first  furrow  for 
himself;  a  requirement  which  would  be  a  sure  test  of  the  skill 
of  the  workman,  and  of  the  care  with  which  his  team  is  broken. 
According  to  the  present  plan,  a  superior  plough  may,  and  fre- 
quently does,  make  all  the  difference  observable  in  the  work  of 
two  men,  while  the  skill  may  be  on  the  losing  side. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  this  ploughing  is  nearly  perfect, 
according  to  our  standard.  It  remains  to  inquire  in  what  re- 
spect our  standard  is  imperfect.  The  answer  is  in  the  fact  that, 
if  an  average-ploughed  field  here  be  compared  with  one  in 
many  foreign  countries,  where  the  ploughs  are  greatly  inferior, 
in  all  respects,  to  ours,  we  shall  find  the  comparison  tells  against 
us.  This  difference  is  less  observable  in  sward-ploughing,  which 
is  necessarily  the  only  species  of  ploughing  practised  at  plough- 
ing matches.  In  the  art  of  ploughing  sward  Ismd  flat,  we  may 
challenge  competition.  Whether  flat  furrows,  even  in  sward, 
are  the  best,  is  an  open  question.  Without  entering  into  the 
merits  of  the  two  systems,  it  may  not  be  out  of  jdace  to  men- 
tion, that,  in  consequence  of  some  remarks  in  favor  of  this 
method,  by  the  committee  of  last  year,  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  North  Stockbridge  Farmers'  Club,  when  it  ap- 
peared that  the  nearly  unanimous  opiniou  was  in  favor  of  the 
shingling  or  lapped  furrows. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  ploughing  of  mellow  land  that  we  are 
most  in  fault ;  which  arises,  on  one  side,  from  our  pursuing  the 
same  system  on  the  fallow  that  we  do  on  the  sward,   of 
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pIoQgfaing  wide  and  reversing  flat;  and,  on  the  other  band, 
£pom  the  little  care  that  is  used  in  staking  out  the  field  in  a  sci- 
entific manner,  and  according  to  a  well  understood  plan.  It  is 
to  be  regretted,  that  neither  of  these  subjects,  fallow  ploughing, 
or  the  staking  out  of  fields,  which  are,  at  once,  a  school  and  a 
test  of  good  ploughing,  can  come  before  the  public  at  a  plough- 
ing match ;  but  a  means  might  be  devised  whereby  premiums 
should  be  offered  for  the  best  and  most  scientific  fallow  of  five 
or  ten  acres,  on  the  applicant's  own  farm,  in  the  same  way  as 
we  offer  premiums  for  the  best  acre  of  com  or  rye.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  best  results  might  follow  the  adoption  of  such  a 
plan. 

SAUUEL  G.  WARD,  Chairman. 


Butter  and  Cheese. 

The  committee  have  been  much  gratified  with  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  dairy  and  other  products,  presented  for  their 
ccmsideration.  The  reputation  of  Berkshire,  for  butter  and 
cheese,  will  certainly  be  maintained,  and  defy  competition,  if 
oar  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  continue  to  bestow  the  same 
attention  and  skiQ  now  manifest  in  their  management  Yet  we 
cannot  forbear  suggesting,  that  butter,  for  long  keeping,  requires 
to  have  the  butter-milk  thoroughly  worked  out  of  it.  It  is  a 
mistaken  notion,  with  some,  that  salt  is  the  great  preservative. 
Batter,  not  thoroughly  wrought,  soon  becomes  rancid  in  warm 
weather,  even  when  salt  is  used  in  abundance. 

ALEXANDER  HYDE,  Chainnan. 
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HAMPSHIRE,  FRANKLIN3  AND  HAMPDEN  AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 


Thb  annual  cattle-show  and  fair  of  this  society  took  place  at 
Northampton,  on  the  11th  and  12th  days  of  October  last  The 
show,  as  a  whole,  was  inferior  to  many  former  exhibitions. 
The  number  of  cattle  was  smaller  than  usual,  and  they  were 
generally  of  ordinary  quality.  As  an  exhibition,  the  ploughing 
match  was  inferior,  only  twelve  competitors  being  in  the  field, 
when  there  should  hare  been  twenty.  The  exhibition  of 
horses  was  large  and  very  good.  The  show  of  fruits  surpassed 
that  of  any  previous  anniversary ;  but,  of  vegetables,  it  was 
meagre  and  unworthy  of  this  rich  valley. 

The  address  was  delivered  by  Professor  John  P.  Norton,  of 
Yale  College.  His  subject  was  the  soil, — its  structure,  physical 
organization,  and  chemical  properties.  At  the  dinner-table, 
remarks  were  made  by  several  individuals.  Professor  Norton, 
in  answer  to  a  call,  remarked,  that  there  was  one  point  to 
which  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  farmers.  It  was,  that 
the  present  meeting  reminded  him  of  similar  meetings  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland, — a  feature  which  he  wished  could  be  intro- 
duced among  the  farmers  of  this  country.  In  those  countries, 
farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  meeting  once  a  month,  or  oftener, 
in  the  winter  season,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  topics  inmie- 
diately  connected  with  agriculture.  They  have  a  subject  se- 
lected for  discussion,  and  each  comes  prepared  to  give  his  views 
on  it.  These  meetings  are  of  great  importance.  They  collect 
a  vast  amount  of  valuable,  practical  information.  A  person 
might  obtain  more  real  knowledge  in  one  hour,  in  such  a  meet- 
ing, than  in  many  years  from  other  sources.  The  result  would 
be,  that  our  farmers  would  direct  scientific  men  to  those  points 
which  most  needed  the  application  of  patient  labor  and  re- 
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search  for  improyement  In  this  way,  an  almost  incalculable 
amount  of  benefit  might  be  imparted  to  the  farmer,  and  he 
earnestly  recommended  the  introduction  of  such  meetings 
among  the  farmers  of  the  ConnectiGut  valley. 


HOBSRS. 


He  committee  suggest  to  farmers  the  expediency  of  more 
care  in  the  rearing  of  colts.  Those  are  said  to  make  the  best 
horses,  which  are  weaned  after  six  or  seven  months  sucking. 
For  the  first  year,  particular  attention  should  be  given  to  their 
foody  which  should  be  bran  twice  a  day,  with  a  little  hay,  suf- 
ficient water,  and  pasture  in  pleasant  weather.  The  second 
and  third  years,  the  pasture  is  preferable  from  May  to  Novem- 
ber 3  and,  in  the  winter,  hay  mixed  with  barley  or  oats  wetted. 
When  four  years  old,  colts  may  be  taken  from  the  pasture  and 
fed  on  hay.  After  weaning,  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
temperature  of  the  stable,  that  it  be  not  too  warm.  The  litter 
should  always  be  fresh  and  often  changed.  Cleaning  with 
straw  is  preferable  to  the  currycomb,  for  the  skin  does  not 
harden  till  the  colt  is  two  and  a  half  or  three  years  old.  The 
breaking  may  commence  at  three  and  a  half  years  of  age,  at 
first  with  merely  wearing  a  light  saddle  a  few  hours  every  day. 
The  colt  should  be  led  about  by  a  leather  strap  (not  by  a  curb) 
and  be  made  to  trot  without  a  rider,  on  even  ground,  with  only 
a  saddle  or  harness  on.  When  accustomed  to  this,  a  man  may 
mount  and  dismount ;  for,  until  four  years  old,  the  colt  will  not 
be  sufficiently  strong  to  walk  or  trot  with  a  rider  on  his  back.     . 

By  careful  attention  to  these  points,  the  committee  believe 
that  many  a  noble  horse  may  be  raised,  and,  in  reality,  illus- 
trate the  description  given  by  Camerarius,  of  a  perfect  horse : — 
"  It  must,"  says  he,  "  have  three  parts  like  those  of  a  woman, — 
the  breast  must  be  broad,  the  hips  round,  and  the  mane  long; 
it  mu8t|  in  three  things,  resemble  the  lion, — its  countenance  must 
be  fierce,  its  courage  great,  and  its  fury  irresistible;  it  must 
bave  three  things  belonging  to  the  sheep, — the  nose,  gentleness, 
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and  patience ;  it  must  have  three  of  a  deer, — ^bead,  I^,  and 
8kin ;  it  must  have  three  of  a  wolf, — throat,  neck,  and  hear- 
ing; it  must  have  three  of  a  fox,— ear,  tail,  and  trot;  three  of 
a  serpent, — memory,  sight,  and  flexibility ;  and,  lastly,  three  of 
the  hare, — running,  walking,  and  perseverance." 

The  whole  number  of  horses,  entered  for  premium,  was  78 
stallions;  11  pair  of  horses  for  labor;  23  geldings;  5  breeding 
mares,  with  specimens  of  their  stopk  by  their  sid.e;  12  three 
years  old  colts,  and  1 1  two  years  old  colts. 

JAMES  W.  BOYDEN,  Chairman. 


pLouoHmo. 

The  object  of  ploughing  is  two-fold : — First,  to  invert  the 
surface,  so  as  to  cover  up  all  green  and  other  undecayed  vege- 
table matter;  and  second,  to  pulverize  the  ^oil,  in  order  to 
bring  the  particles  into  different  juxtaposition,  that  fresh  decom- 
position may  be  excited,  thereby  generating  new  food  for  the 
plants,  and  also  to  render  the  soil  pervious  to  air,  light,  heat, 
and  moisture,  which  is  necessary  to  vegetable  growth.  The 
plough  and  the  ploughing,  which  accomplish  these  objects  the 
most  thoroughly,  are,  of  course,  the  best. 

The  complete  inversion  of  the  sod  was  the  principal  thing 
first  sought  in  the  plough.  This  has  been  accomplished  in  all 
the  perfection,  perhaps,  that  is  desired.  But,  although  the  turf 
may  be  handsomely  turned  over,  if  ii  is  left  in  its  former  hard 
and  stubborn  state,  it  is  poorly  prepared  for  planting.  The  soil 
must  be  pulverized.  Of  late  years,  public  attention  has  been 
directed  to  this  particular,  in  the  construction  Of  ploughs. 
Science  and  skill  have  accomplished  much  in  this  respect ;  they 
have  arrived  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  the  perfection  of  spade 
husbandry.  The  modern  plough  certainly  inverts  the  sod  bet- 
ter than  the  spade ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  far  from  the  truth  to 
say,  that  a  plough  of  the  best  construction,  pulverizes  the  soil 
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quite  as  weU  as  the  spade.  At  all  events,  nothing  short  of  this 
Aoold  satisfy  the  cultivator  or  the  plough-wright 

The  importance  of  pulverizing  the  soil  cannot  be  too  much 
r^arded.  The  fact  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
impalpable  powder  is  the  only  active  part  of  the  soil.  No  other 
portion  has  any  dirsct  influence  up<m  vegetation.  Jethro  Trull, 
an  English  writer  on  agriculture,  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that,  if 
the  8<Hi  is  pulverized  well,  manure  may  be  dispensed  with. 
This  remark  is  extravagant,  but  it  shows  how  much  import- 
ance this  distinguished  agriculturalist  attached  to  a  proper  pul- 
verization ci  the  soiL 

The  depth  of  ploughing  depends  upon  the  character  and 
depth  ot  the  arable  soil.  But  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  that 
the  deeper  the  soil  is  stirred  or  loosened,  the  better  will  the 
crops  bear  a  drought  or  a  superabundance  of  moisture. 

The  utility  of  ploughing  matches  may  be  questioned  by 
some.  But  no  one,  who  is  fully  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
will  discourage  them.  An  English  writer  says,  that  the  face  of 
die  country,  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain,  has  heen  strikingly 
improved  by  the  change  which  good  ploughing  has  'effected, 
and  much  of  this  improvement  is  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
ploughing  matches.  The  same  degree  of  improvement  has  un- 
doubtedly been  observed  in  this  country.  We  have  recently 
been  informed,  by  an  observing  agriculturalist,  that  there  has 
been  a  great  improvement  in  ploughs  and  ploughing,  in  this 
vicinity,  within  the  last  twelve  years.  All  can  remember  when 
no  one  thought  of  ploughing  turf  land  without  a  four  ox-team 
and  a  driver ;  now  the  same  work  is  very  much  better  done 
with  a  single  pair  of  oxen,  or  a  pair  of  horses,  and  no  driver. 
The  generous  emulation  excited  by  ploughing  matches,  has  led 
to  the  improvement  in  ploughs  and  in  the  use  of  them. 

But,  were  ploughing  matches  of  no  benefit  to  the  interests  of 
agriculture,  are  not  their  social  advantages  ample  justification 
for  sustaining  them  ?  What  is  more  gratifying,  as  an  enter- 
tainment, than  a  spirited  competition  in  the  all-important 
branch  of  tillage  ? 

Hie  conunittee  regret  to  say  that,  on  the  present  occasion, 
the  match  was  less  spirited  than  usual,  on  account  of  the  small 
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number  of  competitors.  Only  twelve  teams  entered  the  lists, — 
eleven  horse-teams  and  one  oz-team.  But  the  regret  of  the 
committee,  in  this  regard,  was  in  part  compensated  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  ploughing.  It  was  all  good,  and  deserves  the 
highest  commendation. 

That  the  committee  might  judge  as  impartially  as  possiblei 
they  did  not  visit  the  ground  until  the  ploughing  was  done ; 
and  they  awarded  the  premiums  to  the  lots,  without  knowing, 
at  the  time,  by  whom  they  were  ploughed.  The  committee  were 
generally  of  the  opinion,  that  the  ploughing  which  best  pre- 
pared the  soil  for  tillage  was  entitled  to  the  highest  consideration. 
They,  therefore,  paid  less  regard  to  the  external  appearance  of 
the  work  than  may  have  been  customary  heretofore.  Agreeably 
to  the  principle  here  mentioned,  the  committee  were,  without 
consultation,  nearly  unanimous  in  awarding  the  first  premium 
to  lot  No.  10.  One  of  the  committee,  however,  thought  lot  No. 
13  entitled  to  this  award.  All  admitted  that  the  ploughman,  in 
the  latter,  displayed  great  skill ;  the  furrows  were  straight  and 
well  turned,  and  the  last,  or  "clearing  out,"  furrow,  was  finely 
done,  but  the  soil  was  not  left  so  friable  as  in  lot  No.  10.  Lot 
26  was  also  well  turned,  but  the  last  furrow  was  too  deep. 
The  same  fault  was  observable  in  lot  25. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  would  earnestly  recommend  to 
the  society  to  ofier,  for  the  next  anniversary,  a  portion  of  the 
premiums  on  the  best  Stubble  PUnigh.  They  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  farmers  generally  are  now  in  great  need  of  a  good 
plough  of  this  description. 

For  the  committee, 

W.  A.  HAWLEY. 


Fruits  and  Yboetables. 

With  the  exception  of  apples,  the  exhibition  was  exceedingly 
meagre,  and  unworthy  of  this  large  and  intelligent  society. 
The  crowd  of  people  was  inunense,  and  it  was  interesting  to 
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witness  the  desire  manifested  to  look  at  the  fruit.  The  exhibi- 
tion of  apples  was  fine ;  it  would  have  done  credit  to  any  hor- 
ticultural association  in  the  country.  But  the  pears,  the  quinces, 
the  grapes, — the  esculent  roots  and  vegetables,  that  might  have 
been  brought  in  abundance  by  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity, — 
were  not  there. 

If  hundreds  and  thousands  of  people  are  interested  to  come 
to  these  shows,  there  should  be  a  corresponding  care  in  present- 
ing something  to  gratify  that  interest,  and  worthy  of  the  occa- 
sion, by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  the  collection.  There 
seems  to  be  a  general  impression,  in  the  community,  that,  at 
such  collections,  nothing  should  be  exhibited  but  rare  or  mon- 
strous productions.  This  is  a  mistake ;  for  it  is  more  desirable 
and  far  better,  that  good  specimens  of  good  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles that  can  be  found  on  the  premises  of  every  farmer,  be  col- 
lected together,  than  that  extraordinary  productions  should  be 
sought  for.  Specimens  of  enormous  growth  are  interesting  to 
diow  the  richness  of  the  soil  which  we  till ;  but  the  specimens 
thus  produced  are  often  comparatively  of  little  value  for  the 
table.  The  farmers  in  the  vicinity  should  come  to  these  fairs 
to  exhibit  their  productions,  and  not  to  be  spectators  merely. 
All  have  something  worth  seeing,  and  if  they  would  bring  them 
together  as  they  bring  their  fruit,  the  number  of  specimens 
would  excite  curiosity  as  well  as  the  variety.  A  table,  with  a 
hundred  covered  plates  of  potatoes  of  the  best  sorts  that  are 
raised  in  the  county,  including  the  Hill's  Early,  the  Kidney, 
the  Carter,  the  Mercers,  the  Peach-blow,  the  Yorkshires,  the 
Merinos,  the  Cow-horns,  the  Rohan,  the  Lady's  Finger,  the 
Blues,  the  Whites,  the  Yellows,  with  any  new  and  uncommon 
varieties,  would  attract  much  attention,  lead  to  discussion  as  to 
the  merits  of  each  sort,  and  be  productive  of  much  good  to  the 
cultivator.  An  exhibition  of  a  table  with  60  or  100  specimens 
of  the  best  winter  squashes,  including  the  Marrow,  the  Butter, 
the  Acorn,  the  Valparaiso,  the  various  Crooknecks,  the  Paris, 
and  the  Mammoth,  would  be  beautiful  in  the  exhibition,  and 
useful  in  its  influence. 

With  a  little  pains,  such  a  collection  might  be  brought  to- 
gedier  with  great  ease  at  each  exhibition.    If  a  farmer  has  a 
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beet,  a  carrot,  a  cabbage,  or  a  turnip,  which  is  a  monster,  he 
will  bring  it  to  the  fair ;  this  is  well,  but  half  a  dozen  specimens 
of  these  useful  roots  would  be  equally  so,  if  of  good  shape  and 
ordinary  size.  The  former  are  fit  only  as  food  for  cattle,  the 
latter  add  a  rich  variety  to  the  vegetables  for  the  table. 

In  some  way,  encouragement  to  do  all  this  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  farmer.  The  distribution  of  six  or  eight  hundred 
dollars  a  year  ought  to  make  this  annual  show  both  interesting 
and  useful.  Small  premiums  should  be  extensively  awarded, 
and  a  larger  amount  should  be  appropriated  to  the  horticultural 
exhibition.  Riding  over  the  county  of  Hampshire,  the  cultiva^ 
tors  of  fruit  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  many  naked  door- 
yai'ds  are  to  be  found,  which,  in  a  few  years,  might  be  filled 
with  cherries,  pears,  peaches,  and  plums,  beautifying  the  prem- 
ises, adding  profit  to  the  labor,  and  pleasure  to  the  possessor,  in 
participating  with  his  friends  and  family  in  the  enjo3rment  ci 
the  best  fruit 

It  is  often  said,  by  way  of  objecticm,  that  the  birds  will  take 
the  cherries,  and  the  boys  will  steal  the  fruit,  if  it  is  planted. 
But  we  say,  cultivate  till  you  supply  the  birds  and  the  boy^ 
too ;  have  a  plenty  for  all,  and  induce  every  body  to  follow 
your  example.  Such  examples  are  contagious.  If  all  cultivate, 
who  will  there  be  to  steal  ?  And  who  will  wish  to  steal,  when 
he  is  invited  to  partake  of  all  he  may  desire  ?  In  many  parts 
of  Europe,  so  abundant  is  the  fruit,  that  the  traveller  is  per- 
mitted to  partake  freely  of  what  he  finds  on  one  side  of  the 
road,  leaving  the  other  to  the  proprietors. 

As  to  the  birds,  the  fee  simple  of  all  the  minor  fruits  is  given 
to  them  by  their  Heavenly  Guardian  and  Protector,  and  we 
ought  to  be  willing  to  cultivate  to  halves,  seeing  that  they  are 
so  ready  to  gather  their  own  share.  It  is  very  questionable  if 
we  are  not  more  indebted  to  ihem  for  the  care  they  take  of  the 
worms  and  insects,  than  they  to  us  for  the  fruits  they  consume. 
If  so,  the  pleasure  they  afibrd  to  the  eye  and  the  ear  are  de- 
lightful gratuities  to  us,  which  should  induce  us  to  look  well  to 
their  comfort,  and  extend  to  them  our  protection  from  wanton 
cruelty  and  destruction. 

It  has  been  said^  that  he  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass 
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grow  Trhere  one  only  grew  before,  is  a  benefitetor  to  his  race ; 
none  the  less  so  is  he,  who  plants  a  firuit  tree  where  there  was 
none,  or  who  renovates  a  worthless  tree  by  giving  it  a  new  top 
of  good  fmit 

The  fanners,  in  this  vicinity,  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  rais- 
ing of  fruit  and  vegetables  is  the  most  profitable  employment  of 
the  husbandman.  A  good-sized  apple  tree  of  choice  fruit  will 
bequently  produce  more  profit  than  an  acre  of  com,  or  rye,  or 
oats,  and  every  tree  on  any  farm  that  is  sound  and  thrifty,  may, 
by  mgrafting,  in  half<«-dozen  years,  be  made  to  yield  good 
crops  of  valuable  fruit 

An  acre  of  land,  planted  with  strawberries,  will  yield  the 
fiatrmer  as  much  profit  as  ten  acres  of  corn ;  and  strawberries 
are  as  easily  raised  as  com,  are  as  certain  a  crop,  and  always 
find  a  ready  market  at  ftivorable  prices.  An  acre  of  land 
planted  to  cranberries  will  yield  more  profit  even  than  straw- 
berries, and  are  always  in  great  demand  at  a  good  price. 
Onions  are  another  crop  which  are  profitable  to  raise  to  supply 
the  market  It  is  as  easy  to  get  500  bushels  of  onions  on  an 
acre  of  land  as  to  get  200  bushels  of  potatoes,  or  60  bushels  of 
corn.  Carrots  and  beets  are  also  profitable  crops  for  the  farmeri 
and  will  aid  him  exceedingly  in  fattening  his  cattle  and  feeding 
his  stock.  The  lands  in  the  Connecticut  valley  are  of  the  right 
sort  to  raise  these  roots— deep  and  rich  loam,  and  free  from 
stones.  It  should  be  the  established  rule  of  every  cultivator  to 
have  no  indifierent  fruit  It  requires  little  or  no  more  care  to 
raise  a  Baldwin,  a  Greening,  or  Russet  Apple  tree,  than  it  does 
an  insignificant  seedling, — the  frait  of  one  worth  from  50  cents 
to  $1  a  bushel  for  winter,  the  other  from  8  to  12  cents  for  vine- 
gar, or  to  feed  stock.  Recent  experiments  go  to  show,  that,  by 
suitable  culture,  trees  that  are  barren  every  other  year  may  be 
made  to  produce  good  crops  annually ;  that  there  is  no  more 
necessity  of  trees  being  barren  half  the  time,  than  there  is  of 
land  lying  fallow  half  the  time  to  recruit :  both  may  be  made  to 
produce  good  annual  crops,  if  suitably  enriched. 

Mr.  Pell,  a  great  apple  cultivator  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
River,  in  a  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  at  Washington, 
«ay8  in  substance : — "  For  some  years,  I  have  been  experimenting 
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upon  apple  trees,  having  an  orchard  of  20,000  bearing  Newtown 
Pippins.  Three  years  ago,  I  scraped  all  the  rough  bark  off 
from  several  thousand  apple  trees,  washed  the  trunks  and 
limbs,  as  high  as  I  could  reach,  with  soft  soap,  in  the  month  of 
April ;  early  in  June,  I  trimmed  out  the  branches  that  crossed 
each  other,  and,  with  a  sharp  knife,  split  open  the  bark  by  run- 
ning it  from  the  ground  to  the  first  limbs ;  this  was  also  done 
in  June.  In  July,  I  placed  one  peck  of  oyster-shell  lime  around 
each  tree,  and,  in  November,  dug  it  in  thoroughly.  The  follow- 
ing year,  I  collected,  from  these  trees,  1,700  barrels  of  apples, 
which  sold  in  New  York  for  $4  a  barrel,  and  in  London  for  $9 
a  barrel.  After  gathering  the  fruit  in  October,  I  manured  the 
same  with  common  stable  manure.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  next  year  the  same  trees  literally  bent  to  the  ground  with 
the  finest  fruit  I  ever  saw.  The  other  trees  in  my  orchard,  not 
treated  as  above,  were  barren." 

Mr.  Pell  thinks  highly  of  charcoal  dust  as  a  manure  for  fruit 
trees,  flowering  shrubs,  and  plants.  He  has  found  that  plum 
trees,  treated  with  lime  and  charcoal,  are  .made  to  bear  abun- 
dantly, which  had  been  barren  for  a  dozen  years  before.  The 
efficacy  of  lime,  charcoal,  ashes,  and  compost,  for  apples,  pears, 
and  plums,  is  well  established.  Salt  is  beneficial  to  plums  and 
quinces,  and  iron  is  said  to  be  useful  for  pears. 

The  fruit,  presented  this  year,  especially  the  apples,  was  of 
better  quality  and  greater  variety  than  ever  before  exhibited 
here.  There  were  180  plates  of  apples,  each  plate  containing 
not  less  than  6  specimens.  There  were  a  few  autumnal,  but 
mostly  winter,  varieties.    Of  these, — 

Hon.  William  Clark  presented  16  varieties : — ^Winter  Sweet, 
or  Mother  apple,  Westfield  Seek-no-further,  Late  Golden  Sweet- 
ing, Ribstone  Pippin,  Flushing  Spitss^nberg,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Jewett's  Fine  Red,  Fall  Pippin,  Baldwin,  Fameuse, 
Roxbury  Russet,  Lady  apple,  Newtown  Pippin,  Red  Cheek  Rus- 
set, Wine  apple,  and  one  seedling. 

Harvey  Judd,  of  South  Hadley,  presented  15  varieties : — 
Roxbury  Russet,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Silver  Sweeting, 
Blue  Pearmain,  Red  Cheek  Russet,  Late  Golden  Sweeting, 
Baldwin,  Fall  Greening,  Red  Pearmain  or  .£sopu8  Spitzen- 
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bei^,  Pall  Pippin,  Black  OilUfleur,  Winter  Sweet  or  Mother 
apple,  Rhode  Island  Pippin,  Alexander  or  Congress,  Belle 
Bound,  Seek-no-further,  Nonsuch  or  Baldwin. 

Dr.  Woodward  presented  12  varieties : — Pall  Pippin,  Cornish 
Gillifleur,  Baldwin,  Blue  Pearmain,  Phillips  Sweeting,  Belle 
Bound,  Bhode  Island  Greening,  Late  Golden  Sweeting,  Flush- 
ing Spitzenberg,  Roxbury  Russet,  Green  Russet,  Sweet  Lady 
apple. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Warner  presented  11  varieties : — ^Roxbury  Rus* 
set,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Seek-no-further,  Tellow  Newtown 
Pippin,  Plushing  Spitzenberg,  Mother  apple.  Green  Russet, 
Red  Cheek  Russet,  Sauce  apple,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Late 
Golden  Sweeting. 

Mrs.  R  Hunt  presented  9  varieties: — ^Rhode  Island  Green- 
ing, .£sopus  Spitzenberg,  Seek-no-further,  Golden  Russet, 
White  Bellefleur,  Baldwin,  Flushing  Spitzenberg,  Black  Gilli- 
fleur,  Belle  Bound. 

Dexter  AUis,  of  Hatfield,  presented  9  varieties : — ^Roxbury 
Russet,^  Westfield  Seek-no-further,  Baldwin,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Washington  Grey  or  Cornish  Gillifleur,  Plushing 
%>itzenberg,  Sweet  Russet,  JEsopus  Spitzenberg,  and  Pearmain. 

Charles  Smith,  of  Hadley,  presented  7  varieties : — Eillam 
Hill,  Seek-no-further,  Bellefleur,  Madison  Seek-no-further, 
Sweet  Greening,  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  Oyster  Bay  apple. 

Charles  Starkweather,  6  varieties: — Blue  Pearmain,  Pall 
Pippin,  Plushing  Spitzenberg,  Black  Gillifleur,  First  Good. 

Joseph  Lathrop,  5  varieties : — Flyer,  Pameuse,  Seck-no-fur- 
flier,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Red  Cheek  Russet. 

J.  H.  Butler,  4  varieties: — Graham  apple,  Baldwin,  Blue 
Ptormain,  Roxbury  Russet 

T.  G.  Huntington,  of  Hadley,  6  varieties :— Black  Gillifleur, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Westfield  Seek-no-further,  -ffisopus 
Spitzenberg,  Baldwin,  Plushing  Spitzenberg. 

Dr.  Walker,  4  varieties : — Congress  or  Alexander,  Pall  Pip- 
pin,  Greening,  Black  Gillifleur. 

Dr.  Grraham,  2  varieties : —Graham  apple,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  fine. 

These  apples  were  very  fine  specimens  of  excellent  varieties. 
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The  committee  were  happy  to  recognize  some  rare  and  excellent 
sorts ;  gf  these,  some  may  be  new  varieties,  such  as  the  Gra- 
ham apple, — a  fine  fruit  of  the  family  of  Seek-no-further ;  the 
Ribstone  Pippin,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Fameuse,  .£sopus 
Spitzenberg,  Cornish  Gillifleur,  Phillips  Sweeting,  Killam's 
Hill,  Westfield  Seek-no-further,  Alexander  or  Congress,  Pome 
Water,  and  others.  These  are  worthy  of  cultivation,  and,  be- 
ing now  introduced,  can  hereafter  be  obtained  for  grafting  at 
any  time. 

The  fruit,  at  this  season,  can  only  be  of  the  late  autunm  and 
winter  varieties.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say,  that,  in  this  sec- 
tion of  country,  many  excellent  varieties  of  apples  can  be 
found,  such  as  the  Early  Harvest,  Early  Strawberry,  Early 
Bough,  Juneating,  Summer  Pearmain,  Early  Golden  Sweeting, 
Red  Margaret,  Benoni,  Red  Astrachan,  Porter,  Williams's  Early 
Red,  New  York  Spice.  The  season  for  these  has  now  passed. 
All  of  these  can  be  obtained  for  grafting  in  this  neighborhood, 
as  well  as  some  excellent  varieties  of  winter  fruit,  such  as  the 
Swaar,  Northern  Spy,  Kelsey,  &c. 

The  four  best  summer  apples  for  eating,  are  the  Early  Har- 
vest, the  Williams's  Early  Red,  the  Red  Astrachan,  and  the 
Summer  Pearmain.  For  baking,  the  Early  Bough  and  Golden 
Sweeting. 

The  four  best  fall  apples  for  eating,  are  the  Porter,  Fall  Pip- 
pin, Liscom,  and  New  York  Spice. 

For  baking,  the  Late  Golden  Sweeting,  PhilUps  Sweeting, 
Belle  Bound,  and  the  Pumpkin  Sweeting. 

The  six  best  winter  apples  for  eating,  are  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Baldwin,  Roxbury  Russet,  iEsopus  Spitzenberg, 
Yellow  Bellefleur,  and  Newtown  Pippin.  For  baking.  Mother 
apple,  Danvers  Sweeting,  and  Hartford  Sweeting. 

The  conmiittee  have  taken  some  pains  to  correct  the  false 
names  under  which  fruit  has  been  presented. 

The  very  common  error  in  this  vicinity  of  naming  the  Fall 
Pippin,  Pome  Royal,  or  Pound  Royal,  will  be  corrected  after  a 
while,  but  not  immediately,  as  the  name  has  been  long  and  ex- 
tensively misapplied,  and  is  still  persisted  in  by  some  who  claim 
to  understand  the  fruit 
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The  Fall  Pippin  is  an  autumn  apple,  in  perfection  in  Octo- 
ber, and  is  mostly  gone  by  the  first  of  December.  A  few  spec- 
imens may  keep  longer.  The  skin  is  deep  yellow,  the  stem  is 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set  in  rather  a  shallow  cavity. 

The  true  Pome  Royal  was  first  raised  by  General  Putnam,  in 
PomiVet,  Conn.,  where  the  fruit  is  now  common,  and  much  ap- 
proved as  a  winter  fruit  The  skin,  at  this  season,  is  green,  but 
in  winter  is  pale  yellowish  white ;  the  stem  is  1^  inch  long,  in  a 
deep  cavityi  and  the  fruit  is  in  perfection  in  December  and  Jan- 
uary. 

The  apple,  marked  Washington  Grey, the  conmiittee  think,  is 
the  Cornish  Gilliflower,  one  of  the  choicest  winter  apples,  dif- 
fering e^aentially  from  the  black  Gillifleur,  which  is  but  a  second 
or  third-rate  apple. 

It  appears  to  the  committee  that  the  Congress  apple  is  the  ex- 
cellent Russian  cooking  apple,  known  by  the  name  of  Alexan- 
der. The  apple,  known  here  as  the  Red  Streak  apple,  appears 
to  be  the  Wine  apple,  a  very  pleasant  and  valuable  variety. 

The  Westfield  Seek-no-further,  an  old  Connecticut  variety,  is 
larger  and  higher  flavored  than  the  common  sorts,  and  more  de- 
arable  for  cultivation. 

The  Early  Harvest  is  called  the  Bough  by  some,  and  Juneat- 
ing  by  others;  it  is  a  distinct  fruit  from  either;  the  Bough 
being  one  of  the  best  early  sweet,  and  the  harvest  the  earliest 
and  best  sour  apple.  The  Jimeating  is  inferior  to  the  Harvest, 
not  quite  so  early,  but  a  variety  worthy  of  cultivation,  as  it  is 
early,  and  ripens  gradually,  so  as  to  furnish  fruit  for  four  or  five 
weeks. 

It  is  of  no  little  importance  to  have  the  apples,  which  we  are 
cultivating,  rightly  named ;  if  not,  we  may  grow  varieties  un- 
desirable, when  we  suppose  thsii  we  have  those  that  are  choice 
and  valuable.  This  is  particularly  important  to  nurserymen, 
who  should  be  able  to  recommend,  with  entire  confidence,  all 
the  trees  that  they  put  into  the  market. 

Pears. — There  were  twelve  plates  of  pears  presented,  of  only 
a  few  varieties.  At  the  present  time,  the  attention  of  the  culti- 
vators of  fruit  is  very  much  turned  to  the  pear,  as  afibrding  an 
immense  variety  of  excellent  fruit,  valuable  at  all  seasons,  from 
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summer  to  late  winter.  Within  the  recollection  of  many  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  dozen 
Tarieties  of  pears  in  this  vicinity ;  now,  in  some  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth,  a  single  cultivator  is  able  to  exhibit  two  hun- 
dred varieties,  all  valuable,  and  more  or  less  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  mode  of  dwarfing,  now  almost  universally  adopted  in 
cultivating  the  best  varieties  of  pears,  is  worthy  of  general  adop- 
tion. It  brings  the  trees  into  bearing  in  much  less  time  after 
planting,  greatly  improves  the  fruit,  and  enables  the  owner  of 
small  premises  to  cultivate  quite  a  variety  of  this  excellent 
fruit. 

The  four  best  varieties  of  early  pears,  are  the  Bloodgood, 
Dearborn's  Seedling,  Bartlett,  and  the  Julienne,  in  some  locali- 
ties. 

The  six  best  common  varieties  of  autumn  pears^  are  the 
Doyenne,  two  varieties,  the  White  and  the  Gray ;  Beurre  Bosc, 
Beurre  Diel,  Seckel,  Dix,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  and  many 
others,  nearly  or  guite  equal. 

The  four  best  winter  pears,  are  the  Beurre  d'Aremberg, 
Knight's  Monarch,  Prince's  St.  Germain,  and  Winter  Nelis. 

The  committee  feel,  in  common  with  every  lover  of  good 
fruit,  who  attended  the  exhibition,  great  pleasure  in  witnessing 
the  increased  interest  felt  and  manifested,  from  year  to  year,  in 
the  cultivation  of  fruit.  The  display  of  apples  far  surpassed 
any  former  exhibition,  and  yet  many  fruit-growers  in  the  neigh- 
borhood did  not  even  know  that  there  was  to  be  an  exhibition 
of  fruits;  and  others  did  not  present  their  fruit,  because  they 
had  no  rare  varieties,  or  extraordinary  specimens. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  monthly  exhibitions  of 
fruit  are  held  a  large  part  of  the  year ;  in  others,  the  annual 
gathering  of  fruits  brings  together  amateur  f  cultivators  from 
neighboring  counties  and  remote  districts,  loaded  with  fruits,  to 
swell  the  catalogue  of  the  reports.  Here,  we  have  no  foreign 
aid;  a  few  towns  furnish  all  the  specimens  presented.  We  can- 
not, therefore,  give  so  long  a  list  of  names  of  contributors,  or 
such  an  array  of  specimens,  as  can  be  found  in  other  places* 
We,  however,  have  just  reason  to  be  i^roud  of  our  own  fruits. 
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1  and  of  the  spirit  that  is  awakened  in  this  good  old  county,  on 

the  subject  of  fruit  in  ^neral. 

Esculent  Roots  and  Gabden  Yboetablbs. — Some  fine  speci- 
mens of  winter  squashes  were  presented  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Allen,  and  by  Ansel  Wright,  and  a  very  large  one  by  Mi- 
chael Williams.  These  were  the  Valparaiso,  the  Paris,  and 
large  Crookneck.  These  large  specimens  of  squashes  excite 
surprise  and  wonder,  but  they  are  far  less  valuable  than  the 
Butter,  or  the  Marrow,  the  Acorn,  the  genuine  Valparaiso,  and 
the  Canada  Crookneck.  The  winter  squash  is  one  of  our 
finest  vegetables,  and  the  varieties  are  numerous.  In  small 
gardens,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  distinct  for  any  great  length 
of  time.  The  better  sorts  only  are  worth  cultivating  for  the 
table. 

Handsome  specimens  of  sweet  potato  were  raised  and  pre- 
sented by  H.  K.  Starkweather,  T.  O.  Huntington,  of  Hadley, 
exhibited  two  handsome  spe<^imens  of  the  seed  wheat,  and 
good-looking  potatoes  raised  from  the  seed — the  only  way  to 
obtain  new  varieties.  Such  efforts  are  worthy  of  encourage- 
ment. Messrs.  James  and  George  Dickinson,  of  Hadley,  pre- 
sented a  basket  of  large  and  fine-looking  potatoes,  the  seed  of 
which  was  brought  by  them  from  London.  They  are  there 
called  the  Yorkshire  Flats.  They  are  very  handsome,  said  to 
yield  well,  and  are  hardy.  When  cooked,  they  are  good  flavored 
and  mealy.  The  writer  has  eaten  of  them,  and  can  bear  testi- 
mony to  their  excellence.  They  are  said  to  be  best  for  spring 
use,  but  are  good  at  all  seasons.  Messrs.  Dickinson  raised,  this 
year,  thirty-one  bushels  on  20  rods  of  ground,  part  of  which 
was  shaded  by  a  bam.  The  advantage  of  this  potato  is  its 
productiveness,  large  size,  entire  freedom  from  rot,  and  excel- 
lence for  the  table.  The  committee  recommend  to  the  farmers 
the  cultivation  of  this  new  kind,  understanding  that  the  Messrs. 
Dickinson  will  reserve,  and  be  willing  to  dispose  of,  their  en- 
tire stock  for  seed. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  varieties  of  potatoes  are  pre- 
sented for  exhibition.  The  cultivation  of  the  better  sorts  is  a 
matter  of  deep  interest  to  the  whole  community.  The  potato  is 
the  most  valuable  esculent,  cultivated  as  the  food  of  man.    Al- 
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though  it  has  been  the  subject  of  disease,  which  has  greatly  di- 
minished the  quantity  produced,  yet  there  has  been  no  deficiency 
as  an  article  of  food  in  this  country.  It  is  a  subject  of  interest- 
ing inquiry,  what  varieties  of  the  potato  resist  this  disease 
most  certainly,  and  what  are  most  subject  to  it.  The  disease 
was  never  extensively  known  till  the  Carters  were  introduced. 
These  are  a  delicate  sort,  and,  like  delicate  sorts  of  all  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  even  animals,  most  liable  to  disease  and  death. 
The  Carters,  Mercers,  or  Chenangoes,  have  sufiered  more  from 
rot  than  the  more  hardy  varieties.  The  vines  are  more  deli- 
cate, and,  to  the  insect  that  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  evil,  may  afibrd  more  delicate  food  than  the  vines  of  the 
more  hardy  kinds.  When  we  cultivated  the  Red  potato,  the 
Rusticoats,  the  EngUsh  Whites,  the  Scotch  Greys,  the  Blue,  the 
Orange,  and  the  Irish  Whites,  this  formidable  disease  was  tm- 
known.  Many  of  these  varieties  were  fine  when  first  intro- 
duced, but  they  all  degenerate,  and,  as  they  become  less  delicate, 
they  become  more  hardy.  Such  will  probably  be  the  case  with 
the  Chenangoes  and  the  Carters. 

At  present,  the  Peach  Blow  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  of  the 
more  hardy  sorts.  It  ranks  below  the  Carter  for  delicacy,  and 
above  it  for  productiveness  and  hardiness ;  it  is  certainly  one 
of  the  best  potatoes,  and  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation. 

Such  being  the  tendency  to  degenerate  with  the  potato,  every 
farmer  should  avail  himself  of  new  varieties  which  promise 
well.  The  very  beautiful  specimens  presented  by  T.  G.  Hunt- 
ington, of  Hadley,  raised  from  the  seed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
continue  to  be  raised  till  their  true  character  is  ascertained.  If 
they  prove  good  varieties,  as  doubtless  many  of  them  will,  the 
cultivator  will  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  farmers,  and  the  grati- 
tude of  the  community. 

One  of  the  excellencies  of  the  Yorkshire  Flats,  presented  by 
Mr.  Dickinson  is,  that,  when  planted  in  the  midst  of  those 
which  have  suffered  greatly  from  rot,  it  has  entirely  escaped. 

The  cause  of  this  destructive  "  rot"  is  a  mystery  that  may 
never  be  developed,  but  it  should  prove  no  obstacle  to  cultiva- 
tion. The  true  way  is  to  continue  to  cultivate,  and  trust  a 
wise  and  beneficent  Providence  for  the  result.    The  evil  will 
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finally  pass  away,  and  crops  will  again  crown  the  labors  of  the 
husbandman  with  abundance.  The  potato  is  a  necessary  of 
life,  in  all  countries  where  it  can  be  cultivated  and  kept.  In 
this,  as  in  other  valuable  crops,  there  will  occasionally  be  a  fail- 
ure. The  wheat  has  its  fly,  its  rust,  and  its  winter-kill,  to  dis- 
appoint the  farmer.  The  Indian  com  is  liable  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  early  and  the  late  frosts,  to  be  devoured  at  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  its  growth  by  the  crow  and  the  blackbird.  The 
apple,  the  peach,  the  pear,  and  the  plum,  have  each  their  ene- 
mies, which  occasionally  diminish  or  destroy  the  fruit.  These 
should  not  discourage  the  cultivator,  but  he  should  persevere 
and  continue  to  plant  and  to  sow. 

We  have  abundant  cause  of  gratitude  to  the  Author  of  all 
goody  that  the  products  of  the  earth  designed  for  the  food  of 
man,  are  so  numerous,  so  perfect,  so  plenteous,  that,  if  one  fails, 
be  it  ever  so  important,  an  endless  variety  is  still  in  reserve  for 
oar  sustenance  and  enjoyment 

S.  B.  WOODWARD,  Chairman. 


PotlLTBY. 

Lyman  ChurcKs  Statement. 

The  average  number  of  hens  kept  by  me,  the  last  year,  I  es- 
timate at  one  hundred  and  forty ;  mostly  of  a  cross  betweeik 
the  Dorking  and  the  common  hen.  The  oft-repeated  and  puz- 
zling inquiry,  as  to  whether  fowls  may  be  profitably  kept  upon, 
a  farm,  is  satisfactorily  settled  in  my  mind  ;  and,  for  the  satis- 
&ction  of  others,  I  submit  the  actual  cost  of  keeping  them,, 
with  a  fair  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  stock  on  hand  at  the^ 
commencement  and  close  of  the  season,  together  with  the  quan*- 
tity  of  ^gs  produced,  &c. : — 

Talue  of  stock,  Nov.  1,  1847,     .  .  $40  35 

Expense  of  feed,  .  .  .  116  46 

.  <>16ft  80 
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Yalue  of  stock,  Oct  1848,  .         ^  30 

"      "  poultry  sold,        .  .  .  20  68 

"      "  manure,  63  bushels,  16  cts.,       .  9  46 

"      "  eggs,  1266  doz.  at  13J  cts.,        .  169  66 

$264  99 

This  leaves  to  the  credit  of  the  hens  the  sum  of  $108  19 ; 
and  this  result  I  arrive  at  by  actual  and  careful  experiments, 
without  guessing  or  conjecture.  It  is  one,  too,  attainable  by  any 
prudent  person,  who  will  bestow  an  equal  amount  of  care,  pro- 
portioned to  their  value,  as  is,  or  ought  to  be,  bestowed  upon 
any  kind  of  stock,  in  order  to  have  them  do  well.  And  I  would 
inquire,  in  what  other  way,  upon  so  small  an  investment,  can 
so  fair  a  profit  be  produced  upon  the  farm  7 

In  regard  to  treatment  of  them,  I  give  them  a  warm  house, 
with  a  comfortable  yard  or  range ;  and  160  hens  should  have 
from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  acre.  My  house  is  so 
arranged,  as  to  keep  them,  when  I  choose,  in  separate  apart- 
ments, and  constantly  supplied  with  food,  old  plastering,  lime, 
gravel,  water,  &c.,  with  some  secret  nests,  as  well  as  open  boxes, 
for  them  to  lay  in.  The  house  should  be  kept  well  white- 
washed, and  as  clean  as  possible.  The  kind  of  food  I  use  is 
varied  occasionally; — com,  boiled  potatoes,  burnt  barley,  oats, 
and  wheat  screenings ;  the  latter,  especially,  I  find  very  valua- 
ble. The  quality  of  the  food,  however,  does  not,  in  my  opinion, 
influence  the  laying  so  much  as  is  imagined.  They  must  have 
enough  to  eat,  and  be  made  comfortable  in  other  respects. 
With  my  management,  they  lay  the  year  round. 

With  regard  to  the  kind  or  breeds  I  am  entirely  of  opinion, 
that  the  cross  between  the  Dorking  and  common  hen  is  a  very 
valuable  kind.  This  year,  as  will  be  perceived,  I  have  had 
1256  dozen  eggs,  while,  last  year,  I  had  only  160  dozen;  and  I 
attribute  the  gain  to  the  improvement  in  the  stock  in  that  way. 
My  own  opinion  is,  that  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  this  spe- 
cies of  domestic  animals,  and  that,  for  the  proper  attention, 
while  every  one  keeps  poultry,  very  few  reap  all  the  advantage 
they  might. 

Mn)DLEFiBLD,  OcL  Sth^  1848. 
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Tbb  proposals  for  premiums  offered  by  this  society  for  the 
cattle-show  and  exhibition  held  at  Worcester,  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember lasty  varied  from  those  of  former  years  by  the  omission 
of  all  manufactures  except  those  of  the  dairy.  Early  in  the 
spring,  a  communication  was  received  from  a  committee  of  the 
Worcester  County  Mechanics  Association,  stating  that  their 
society  proposed  to  have  an  exhibition  of  manufactures  on  the 
day  which  should  be  appointed  for  the  cattle-show  by  the  Agri- 
caltural  Society,  and  requesting  that  the  whole  of  the  manufac- 
tures might  be  relinquished  to  them.  The  trustees,  believing 
that  the  objects  of  both  societies  could  better  be  attained  by 
concentrating  rather  than  dividing  the  exhibition  of  manufac- 
toied  articles,  offered  no  premiums  for  any  miftnufacture  except 
for  batter  and  cheese.  The  exhibition  by  the  Mechanics  Asso- 
ciation was  not  confined  to  the  products  of  either  this  county  or 
state.  It  was,  altogether,  a  very  fine  show,  doing  great  credit 
to  the  artisans  of  the  country,  and  highly  satisfactory  to  those 
who  exerted  themselves  in  getting  up  the  exhibition. 

TTie  Worcester  County.  Horticultural  Society  also  had  their 
exhibition  on  the  same  day,  and  they  were  eminently  success- 
fol  in  making  it  creditable  to  themselves  and  interesting  to  the 
public. 

The  united  attractions,  offered  by  the  exhibitions  of  these 
three  societies,  induced  a  large  attendance  of  spectators,  greater 
by  thousands  than  had  ever  been  witnessed  here  on  any  similar 
occasion. 

The  show  of  cattle,  both  as  regards  number  and  quality,  was 
of  a  hig^r  character  than  at  any  former  exhibition, — more 
particularly  in  respect  to  fat  cattle  and  young  stock.    It  will  be 
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difficult,  in  future  years,  to  collect  so  many  fat  cattle  of  so  good 
a  quality  as  were  those  exhibited  the  last  autumn. 

Where  reports  are  confined  to  a  statement  of  the  comparative 
value  of  different  animals,  as  are  most  of  those  in  relation  to 
our  last  cattle-show,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  any  passages, 
"as  worthy  of  public  notice,  study,  and  application." 

The  address  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  A.  U.  fiullock|  of 
Worcester. 


Plou«hino  Match. 

The  number  of  entries  of  single  ox-teams,  the  only  teams  for 
ploughing  for  which  the  society  offer  premiums,  was  16.  The 
committee,  Augustus  G.  HaL,  Chairman^  awarded  to— 

Simon  Carpenter,  of  Charlton,  himself  ploughman, 

Martin's  eagle  plough.  No.  3,  1st  premium,  •       $10  00 

Lorin  Carpenter,  of  Charlton,  do.  do.,   Ruggles, 

Nourse  &  Mason's  eagle  plough,  No.  20,  2d  do.,  .  9  00 

Joseph  H.  Whitney,  of  Westborough,  do.  do.,  R.,  N. 

&  M.'s  sward  plough,  3d  do.,        .  •  •  8  00 

Horace  Stockwell,  of  Sutton,  do.  do.,  Martin's  eagle 

plough,  No.  3,  4th  do.,       .  .  .  •  7  00 

Joseph  A.  Reed,  of  Princeton,  his  son,  ploughman, 

Martin's  No.  3  plough,  6th  do.,     .  .  .  6  00 

Anson  Warren,  of  Westborough,  himself  plough- 
man, R.,  N.  &  M.'s  sward  C.  plough,  6th  do.,  .  6  00 
Harvey  Putnam,  of  Sutton,  do.  do.,  Martin's  eagle, 

No.  3,  plough,  7th  do.,       .  .  .  4  00 

William  Eaton,  Jr.,  of  Worcester,  do.  do.,  R.,  N.  & 

M.'s  sward,  8th  do.,  .  .  .  .  3  00 

Thomas  J.  Wheelock,  of  Grafton,  do.  do.,  R.,  N.  & 

M.'8  C,  9th  do.,     •  •  •  .  .  2  00 

David  Carpenter,  of  Charlton,  do.  do.,  R.,  N.  &  M.'8 

eagle,  10th  do.,       .  •  .  .  .  1  00 
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Pat  Cattle. 

The  committee  on  fat  cattle  are  fully  sensible  of  the  fact, 
that  theirs  is  a  weighty  matter ;  and^  to  true  descendants  of  the 
beef-eating  old  Saxons,  one  of  transcendent  importance.  What 
though  the  eloquent  Patrick  Henry  ridiculed  the  man  who 
thought  only  of  his  best  beef^  while  the  people  were  rejmcing  at 
the  birth  of  a  nation,  we  doubt  not,  if  the  Virginian  had  lived 
in  this  our  day,  and  attended  this  our  jubilee,  eyen  he  would 
hare  shouted  with  the  loudest,  be^!  beef!  and  thought  it  no 
abstraction. 

As  beef  is  the  complexion  to  which  all  cattle  must  come  at 
last,  and,  as  this  festival  is  preeminently  a  <'  cattle-sliow,"  the 
committee  feel  that,  to  their  inspection  and  adjudication  has 
been  assigned  the  great  feature,  the  crowning  excellence  of  our 
annual  exhibition.  But,  though  aware  of  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  however  disposed  to  magnify  their  office,  the 
committee  acknowledge  they  had  no  adequate  conception  of  t^ 
magnitude^  until  they  saw  the  moving  mountains  of  future  sir- 
1(HD8  and  steaks,  tender-loins  and  roasts,  which  have  this  day 
graced  the  society's  enclosures. 

Great  as  have  been  the  improvement  and  advance  in  all  the 
departments  of  agriculture  and  stock-raising,  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  society,  in  none  has  that  improvement  been  so 
great  as  in  that  of  fat  cattle.  By  the  records  of  the  society,  it 
viU  appear  that,  at  the  first  cattle-show,  the  heaviest  and  best 
ox  offered  for  premium,  weighed  1,732  pounds.  To-day  an  ox 
is  shown  to  the  committee,  weighing  2,780  pounds,  and  the 
average  weight  of  15  others  offered  for  premium  is  2,240. 

Here  is  a  fact  at  once  encouraging  and  complimentary,  flat- 
termg  to  the  society  under  whose  auspices  the  improvement 
has  been  made,  and  most  honorable  to  the  thrift  and  enterprise 
of  our  intelligent  and  progressive  yeomen.  But  though  much 
has  been  done,  your  committee  believe  much  more  may  be  done. 
The  limit  which  bounds  the  area  of  fatness  has  not  yet  been 
reached ;  the  great  problem,  of  how  much  beef  one  single  ox- 
hide may  be  made  to  contain,  has  not  yet  been  solved. 
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Seventeen  fat  oxen,  6  steers,  and  3  cows,  have  been  offered 
this  year  for  premium;  and  6  fat  oxen,  2  steers,  and  1  cow 
for  exhibition, — all  good,  excellent,  and  all  worthy  of  high 
commendation  and  liberal  premiums.  After  careful  investiga- 
tion, taking  into  consideration  the  age,  the  feed,  the  cost,  and 
other  matters,  the  committee  finally  awarded  to  Nathaniel 
Dodge,  of  Sutton,  the  first  premium  of  $12,  for  his  near  ox. 
His  mate  was  offered  for  exhibition,  having,  at  the  last  annual 
cattle-show,  received  the  highest  premium.  These  oxen  were 
raised  in  Sutton,  are  of  the  native  breed,  6  years  old,  and 
weighed  5,110  pounds,  there  being  but  two  pounds  difference  in 
their  weight  For  the  first  four  years,  they  were  kept  on  hay 
and  grass,  with  occasionally  a  few  roots  in  the  winter  season ; 
and,  since  that  time,  they  have  had  a  small  quantity  of  meal 
daily.  For  symmetry  and  beauty  they  are  unsurpassed,  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  are  as  near  perfection  as  is 
possible.  Mr.  Dodge  informed  the  committee  that,  for  several 
weeks  past,  and,  during  ^he  most  of  the  fall  of  1847,  he  took 
them  into  most  of  the  New  England  states  and  New  York,  for 
exhibition.  The  fatigue  of  journeying  must  necessarily  retard 
their  growth,  and  make  them  some  hundreds  of  pounds  lighter 
than  they  would  have  been,  had  they  remained  on  the  old 
homestead,  which  produces,  in  abundance,  the  luxuries  of  life 
so  necessary  to  the  making  of  good  cattle. 

To  Milton  S.  Morse,  of  Winchendon,  the  second  premium  of 
$10,  for  his  black  ox,  weighing  2,767  pounds. 

To  Asa  Matthews,  of  Worcester,  third  premium  of  ^  for 
his  ofif  ox. 

To  Milton  S.  Morse,  of  Winchendon,  fourth  premium  of  $5, 
for  his  light  red  ox  weighing  2,767  pounds. 

All  these  last  mentioned  are  excellent  cattle,  and  your  com- 
mittee are  almost  constrained,  in  expressing  their  opinion,  to 
form  the  comparative  from  the  superlative,  and  pronounce  them 
a  little  better  than  the  best. 

The  committee  awarded  the  first  premium  of  $10,  to  Asa 
Rice,  of  Worcester,  for  his  yellow  steer,  3  years  old,  and 
weighing  1750  lbs. ;  second  premium  of  $6,  to  Milton  S.  Morse, 
of  Winchendon,  for  his  white  steer,  4  years  old,  and  weighing 
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1715  lbs. ;  third  premiam  of  $4,  to  Peter  C.  Stockwell,  of  Sut- 
ton, for  his  near  steer,  3  years  old. 

Harrey  Dodge,  of  Sutton,  offered  for  exhibition  merely,  a 
steer  4  years  old,  of  Durham  breed,  weighing  2000  Ibs^  grass- 
fed  entirely.  Mr.  Dodge  bought  him  when  2  years  old,  and, 
discovering  in  him,  a  foundation  for  future  greatness,  has  kept 
him,  with  the  intention  of  offeriug  him  for  premium  hereafter. 
The  OHnmittee  were  pleased  with  the  animal,  and  trust  that 
his  owner  will  realize  a  liberal  reward  for  his  enterprise. 

OTIS  ADAMS,  Chairman. 


WoRKHfO  OXBN. 

The  committee,  Warren  Lazrll,  Chairman,  reported,  that 
there  were  20  ypkes  of  oxen  entered  for  premium,  and  2  for  ex- 
hibition only,  either  yoke  of  which  any  farmer  might  well  be 
proud  to  own.  They  awarded  the  first  premium  of  $10,  to  Si- 
mon Carpenter,  of  Charlton,  for  his  oxen,  6  years  old.  He  ex- 
hibited a  team  of  5  yokes  of  cattle,  the  oldest  of  which  was  6 
years  old,  the  next,  4,  and  so  down,  the  youngest  being  year- 
lings. The  committee  pronounced  this  as  good  a  team  as  they 
e^er  saw  together,  and  recommended  a  gratuity  to  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter, of  $2,  for  this  team. 

Six  other  premiums  were  also  awarded.  The  committee 
were  unanimous  in  the  opinion,  that  there  were  other  oxen  be- 
sides the  successful  competitors,  whose  work  would  have  en- 
titled them  to  a  preference  over  some  who  received  a  premium, 
had  that  work  been  accomplished  with  less  whipping. 


Milch  Cows. 

The  committee  found,  in  the  pens,  26  cows,  10  of  which  were 
entered  for  premium,  and  16  for  exhibition.  Those  for  exhi- 
hitioo,  were  entered  by— 
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Ebenezer  Flagg,  of  Worcester,  I  native. 

John  W.  Lincoln,  of        "  1  Ayrshire. 

William  Eames,     "         "  1  native,  and  2  Devonshire. 

John  Brooks,  of  Princeton,    .  2  half  Ayrshire. 

Harvey  Dodge,  of  Sutton,     •  1  DurhanL 

Asa  Rice,  of  Boylston,  .  1  Devonshire. 

John  F.  Clark,  of  Worcester,  1  native. 

From  the  State  Reform  School,  Westbc^ongh,  6  half  Durham. 

In  awarding  the  premiums,  the  unanimity  of  the  committee 
precluded  the  necessity  of  a  reference  to  the  chairman,  and  they 
awarded  to — 

Joseph  A.  Reed,  of  Princeton,  first  premium,  .  $12  00 

S.  H.  Flagg,  2d,  of  Worcester,  second  "       .  .  10  00 

Samuel  B.  Watson,  of   "         third     "       .  .  8  00 

Simon  Carpenter,  of  Charlton,  fourth   "       •  .  6  00 

The  cows  offered  for  exhibition  were  weH  worthy  of  the 
place  they  occupied,  and,  could  they  have  answered  the  in- 
quiries made,  would  have  said,  "  give  me  good  and  sufScient 
food,  and  I  will  give  you  60,  50,  45,  40,  and  35  lbs.  of  milk  per 
day."  Those  offered  for  premium  have  spoken  through  their 
owners,  as  is  recorded  in  their  statements,  and  must  be  judged 
by  that  testimony.  It  is  presumed  that  the  statements  furnish 
correct  weights  and  measures,  agreeable  to  the  standards  used. 
By  another  year,  each  town  will  be  furnished,  by  an  act  of  the 
Legislature,  with  standard  weights  and  measures,  which  will, 
probably,  assist,  in  a  degree,  future  committees  in  the  discharge 
of  their  arduous  and  delicate  duties.  A  careful  examination  of 
some  of  the  statements  will  show,  that  there  was  not  a  daily 
use  of  weights  and  measures ;  and  of  others,  that  care  and  at- 
tention were  bestowed,  indicating  a  particularity  worthy  of  im- 
itation. 

It  may  be,  that  too  many  of  the  cows  offered  for  premium, 
are  animals  of  ''  accident,"  rather  than  the  result  of  care  and 
attention  to  breeding.  As  the  object  of  the  society  is  to  stimulate 
farmers  to  improve  their  stock,  it  may  be  worthy  of  inquiry, 
whether  some  alterations  in  the  requirements  for  premiums, 
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should  not  be  made.  A  suitable  premium  offered  for  the  two 
best  cows  of  a  stock  of  six^  raUed  by  the  applicant,  or  in  the 
town,  the  whole  number  to  be  k^t  in  the  same  manner^  regard 
being  had  to  yield  and  keeping  of  the  whole,  and  blanks  to  be 
ftunished,  that  the  statements  be  uniform,  might  have  the  ten^ 
dency  to  increase  the  number  of  good  cows,  resulting  in  a  ben- 
efit to  tfie  individual  and  to  the  public.  Some  change  in  the 
roles,  and  a  rigid  observance  of  them,  would  furnish  informa- 
tion desirable,  but  not  now  obtained. 

There  is  no  animal  more  useful,  or  that  better  repays  labor 
and  care,  than  the  cow.  A  proper  attention  to  breeding,  feed-' 
ing,  and  milking,  will  insure  a  productive  and  profitable  ani- 
mal. It  is  supposed,  that  three  acres  of  land,  valued,  say  at 
seventy-five  dollars  per  acre,  will  furnish  fodder  sufficient  for 
one  cow  for  one  year.  It  has  been  said,  by  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  society,  that  heifers,  reared  by  himself,  cost  a 
little  less  than  twenty-two  dollars,  at  the  age  of  3  years.  This 
som,  added  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars, — the  value 
of  three  acres  of  land, — gives  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and«t 
forty-seven  dollars,  the  required  capital  for  the  purchase  and 
support  of  one  cow.  If  yielding  8  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  on 
the  average,  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  she  will  produce,  in 
batter,  at  sixteen  cents  per  pound,  say  thirty-five  dollars  annu- 
ally ;  or,  in  milk,  at  eight  and  one  half  cents  per  gallon,  the 
smn  of  forty-six  dollars  and  twenty-eight  cents.  Taking  the 
medium  of  these  sums,  the  amount  received  would  be  forty  dol- 
lars and  seventy-eight  cents,  and  the  account,  for  Jive  years, 
would  be  something  like  the  following: — 

Dr. 


Pntchase  of  cow,  ,           .           .           . 

^00 

"        "  land,  ... 

225  00 

Insurance  of  cow,  2J  per  cent., 

2  75 

Taxes  on  land  and  cow,    . 

9  25 

&ft,  labor,  &c.,     . 

45  00 

Balance  interest  account, 

61  00 

Profit  over  labor,  interest,  and  charges, 

104  00 

#469  00 
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Cr. 

Sale  of  butter  and  milk,  ....  $203  90 

"  or  value  of  calTeS|          .            .           •  4  00 

"  cow  forte*/,        .           .           .           .  36  10 

''  land, 235  00 


it 
u 


$469  00 


Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  proprietor  of  the  cow  and  land 

obtains  about  eight  and  one  third  per  cent  clear  profit,  or  say 

Jaurteen  per  cent,  for  the  use  of  the  money  invested,  a  dividend 

equal,  in  amount,  to  that  derived  from  stocks  less  fanciful^  but 

too  frequently /ancitfd  by  th^  farmer,  to  his  injury. 

The  difficulty  former  committees  have  experienced  in  obtain- 
ing information  respecting  entire  dairies,  induced  the  chairman 
to  address  several  farmers,  who,  in  years  past,  have  entered 
cows  for  premium,  for  facts  relating  to  their  own  dairies,  and 
those  of  their  neighbors.  In  reply,  A.  B.  says,  '^  I  feel  very 
^«  much  mortified,  that  I  cannot  furnish  3rou  with  the  particulars 
in  regard  to  my  cows.  This  is  a  subject  of  vast  importanc^e  to 
the  farmers  of  the  county.  We  are  keeping  cowsfrom  year  to 
year,  not  knowing  the  annual  products  from  one  cow,  and,  in 
a  majority  of  cases,  are  not  able  to  tell  if  there  is  any  dif- 
ference at  all  in  our  stock.  These  things  ought  not  so  to  be. 
The  endeavors  to  get  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  good  cows,  so 
far  as  the  cattle-show  has  been  concerned,  are  all  frustrated; 
they  are  all  animals  of  accident,  so  that  we  have  no  credit,  as 
we  do  not  breed  them.  We  can  make  it  profitable  to  breed ;  it 
would  be  the  very  best  business  done  on  the  farm."  C.  D.  sa3rs, 
<<I  have  milked  35  cows  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  Au- 
gust, .and  September,  and  have  sold  the  milk;  whole  amount, 
32,648  quarts,  being  an  average  of  each  cow's  milk,  per  day,  of 
about  7f  quarts." 

If  the  above-named  cows  had  given,  on  the  average  for  the 
four  best  months  of  the  year,  12  quarts  per  day,  the  owner 
would  have  added  to  his  income  about  $300,  or  a  sum  sufficient 
to  purchase  ten  cows ; — a  striking  illustration  of  the  need  of 
improvement 
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Tbe  exhibition  of  this  daj  gires  evidence,  that  some  hare 
taken  advantage  of  the  imported  stock,  and  that  others  have 
made  judicious  selections  from  our  native  cattle ;  but  no  evi- 
dence  has  been  furnished  that  the  farmers  of  the  county  are 
awake  to  the  importance  of  such  an  improvement  as  will  ren- 
der it  as  difficult  to  find  ordinarf/j  as  it  now  is  superior^  cows. 

GEORGE.  DENNY,  Chairman. 


Joseph  A,  ReecPs' Statement. 

Mjr  cow,  of  the  Devonshire  breed,  is  five  years  old— calved 
the  26th  day  of  April — calf  raised — ^kept  with  a  stock  of  six 
cows,  in  summer  pasture,  without  any  other  feed — was  lame 
▼ith  the  foul  in  one  hind  foot,  which  caused  a  falling  off  in 
milk. 

Jun^  10th  to  20th,  391}  lbs.  mOk. 
From  which,  was  made  20}  lbs.  butter. 
One  quart  of  milk  weighed  2}  lbs. 
September  10th  to  20th,  279  tbs.  milk. 
From  which,  was  made  15}  lbs.  butter. 
One  quart  of  milk  weired  2  15-16  lbs. 


Samuel  Et.  Flagg^s  Statement. 

My  cow  went  dry  8  weeks— calved  May  16th ;  calf  small, 
and  raised ;  will  calve  in  March  next ;  kept  with  three  other 
cows;  distance  to  pasture  one  and  a  half  miles,  making  three 
miles  of  travel  pjar  day,  with  no  extra  feed.  From  Sept  10th, 
very  little  feed  in  pasture,  and  no  water,  except  when  let  out  at 
tiooD  and  night;  hay  at  night,  with  two  quarts  wheat  meal. 
Prom  June  10th  to  20ih,  milk  measured  five  times,  averaging 
Ifi quarts  per  day;  weight  from  45  to  46  lbs. ;  amount  of  but- 
«r  in  ten  days,  22}  lbs. 
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Sept.  lOth  to  20th,  11  quarts  per  day,  weight  32  lbs. ;  making 
110  quarts,  weighing  320  lbs.,  and  making  14}  lbs.  butter. 


Samuel  B.  Watson's  Statement 

Cow  came  in,  March  21st,  1848;  kept  with  one  other  cow  in 
a  poor  pasture ;  has  had  3  quarts  meal  per  day  in  June ;  in  Sep- 
tember, corn-stalks.  April  22d  to  Sept  23d,  made  195  lbs.  but^ 
ter ;  in  the  month  of  June,  made  65  lbs.  In  that  month,  she 
gave  12  to  13  quarts  milk  per  day ;  milk  not  measured  in  Sept. 

June  10th  to  20th,  made  22  lbs  butter. 
Sept.  10th  to  20th      "     16   "      " 
One  quart  milk  weighed  2}  lbs. 


Simon  Carpenter's  Statement. 

My  cow  is  one  half  Holdemess  and  one  half  native ;  four 
years  old;  raised  by  myself;  kept  with  six  cows:  calved  in 
April  last ;  calf  slaughtered  when  four  weeks  and  one  day  old ; 
veal  weighed  106  lbs. 

June  10th  to  20th,  370  lbs.  milk. 
From  which,  was  made  16^  lbs.  butter. 
Sept  10th  to  20th,  326  lbs.  milk. 
From  which,  was  made  14}  lbs.  butter. 


Marshall  J.  MaynarJPs  Statement. 

Cow  four  years  old;  milked  imtil  three  weeks  of  calving; 
calved  13th  of  May ;  calf  raised :  kept  with  seven  other  cows, 
and  has  had  no  grain  or  other  nutritious  substance  except  grass ; 
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greatest  quantity  of  milk  any  one  day  17|  quarts ;  greatest 
weight  at  one  fnilking,  24|  lbs. 

June  lOth  to  20th,  16  15-16  lbs  butter. 
Sept.  10th  to  20th,  12i  "      " 


Harvey  Dodgers  Statement. 

The  half  Durham  cov  offered  by  me  for  premium  is  11  years 
old;  calved  the  last  of  January ;  gave,  from  May  1  to  Sept.  1, 
on  an  average,  37  lbs.  milk  per  day,  on  grass ;  the  milk  has  been 
sold. 


John  W.  Lmcdn^s  Statement. 

My  cow  is  principally  of  Yankee  breed :  seven  years  old ; 
kept  with  nine  other  cows ;  no  extra  keeping,  except  for  the 
last  month ;  hay  was  given  her  in  the  morning;  had  her  calf  the 
first  of  April  last 

June  10th  to  20th,  362  lbs.  milk. 

From  which,  was  made  14  lbs.  butter. 

Sept  10th  to  20th,  273  lbs.  milk. 

From  which,  was  made  1\\  lbs.  butter.         , 


JET.  R.  Keith's  Statement. 

Cow  raised  by  me ;  part  Holdemess  and  part  native ;  four 
years  old ;  had  her  first  calf  when  two  years  old,  and  has  had 
two  since,  the  last  in  March ;  kept  with  five  other  cows,  with- 
out extra  feed ;  calves  early  next  spring. 

June  10th  to  20th,  inclusive,  370  lbs.  milk, 
From  which,  was  made  20  lbs.  butter. 
Sept  10th  to  20th,  268  lbs.  milk. 
From  which  was  made  10  lbs.  butter. 
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John  Brooks^  Statement. 

Cow  eight  years  old ;  weight  1100  lbs. ;  calved  13th  of  March, 
a  heifer  calf  of  good  quality;  kept  with  fire  other  cows,  on 
grass  only. 

June  10th  to  20th,  361|  lbs.  milk. 
From  which,  was  made  11^  lbs.  batter. 
Sept.  10th  to  20th,  332  \  lbs.  milk. 
From  which  was  made  12^^  Ihs.  butter. 

The  whole  weight  of  milk,  during  the  twenty  days,  was  694 
lbs. ;  the  cream  taken  from  this  milk  weighed  56  ^V  Ihs.,  equal 
to  8  per  cent  of  the  milk ;  whole  weight  of  butter  made  from 
the  cream  ^3f|  lbs.,  equal  to  42^  part  of  the  cream,  or  3^ 
part  of  the  milk,  or,  in  twenty  days,  the  cow  made  2^  part  of 
her  weight  in  butter. 


WiUiam  S.  Lincoln^  $  Statement. 

Cow,  native  breed,  8  years  old,  calved  early  in  May  last,  to 
calve  early  in  March  next;  calf  remarkably  large,  being  a  bull, 
was  killed ;  kept  in  a  pasture  all  summer  with  five  other  cows, 
being  without  subdividing  fences,  and  deprived  of  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  feeding  my  mowing  land  for  fall  feed. 
From  the  time  of  cutting  corn-stalks,  fed  once  a  day  a  limited 
supply  of  this  fodder,  which  was  all  the  fodder,  except  what 
was  derived  from  a  very  dry  pasture. 

June  10th  to  20th,  exclusive,  432  lbs  milk. 
Which,  when  strained,  measured  179  quarts. 
Sept  10th  to  20th,  282  lbs.  milk. 
Which,  when  strained,  measured  122  quarts. 

In  June,  from  the  cream  of  the  first  five  days'  milking  was 
churned  9}  lbs,  butter.    From  the  next  five  days,  84  lbs  butter ; 
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fflakiogy  in  all,  18^  lbs. ;  the  last  five  days  were  exceedingly 
trarm  and  close;  the  first  five  days'  churning  in  Sept  produced 
7f  lbs.  of  butter,  and  the  second  five  days  7}  lbs.,  making, 
in  all,  15i  lbs.    Greatest  yield  per  day, — 

In  June,  184  ^uiirts — 46|  lbs. 

In  September,  13|  quarts— 31}  lbs. 


Bulls  under  one  year  old. 

Nine  difierent  animals  were  offered  for  examination.  The 
committee  unanimously  recommend  to  the  officers  of  this  society, 
that  no  premiums  hereafter  be  offered  for  sCny  cattle  under  twelve 
months  old.  They  believe  it  would  be  much  better  to  give 
lai^  premiiuns  for  older  animals.  The  reason  which  the  com- 
mittee present  for  this  alteration  in  the  practice  of  the  society, 
is,  that,  prior  to  the  age  of  one  year,  no  animal  is  so  fully  and 
perfectly  developed,  in  its  form  and  figure,  as  to  enable  one  to 
judge,  satisfactorily,  as  to  its  real  merits,  and  the  qualities  it 
▼ill  possess  at  maturity. 

AMASA  WALKER,  Chairman. 


Heifers. 


The  number  of  heifers  of  two  years  old,  and  upwards,  of- 
fered for  premium,  was  twenty-seven,  and  three  for  exhibition. 
The  number  of  yearling  heifers  entered  for  premium  was  twen- 
ty-one, and  of  heifer  calves  seventeen. 


Steers. 


There  were  entered  for  premium,  thirteen  pairs  three  years 
old  steers ;  t^i  pairs  two  years  old ;  and  seven  ptdrs  yearlings. 
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Of  which,  sixteen  pairs  were  of  native  breed. 
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of  i  Ayshire  and  i  Durham. 

Poultry. 

But  one  lot  of  turkeys  were  exhibited,  and  those,  six  in  num- 
ber, were  oflfered  by  Caleb  Nourse,  of  Bolton;  native  breed, 
four  months  and  one  week  old.  They  have  been  raised  entirely 
on  their  own  pickings.  They  are  of  the  dark  breed,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  is  preferable  to  others.  They 
award  to  Mr.  Nourse  the  first  premium  of  $3. 

Only  one  lot  of  ducks  was  presented,  and  those,  52  in  num- 
ber, were  raised  by  John  Hersey,  of  Worcester;  native  breed, 
three  and  four  months  old.  They  are  a  part  of  a  flock  of  111, 
from  three  mothers.  A  portion  were  hatched  under  hens.  The 
owner,  who  is  a  minor,  stated  that  a  prominent  article  of  their 
food  has  been  fresh  fish,  caught  by  himself  in  the  brooks  and 
ponds.  His  experiment  in  raising  ducks,  generally  considered 
improfitable,  has  been  unusually  successful.  They  are  en- 
titled to  the  premium  of  $3. 

John  Farwell,  of  Worcester,  ofiered  seven  pullets  and  two 
cocks,  of  the  Dorking  and  Kentucky  breeds ;  appearance  very 
fine. 

To  those  raising  poultry  for  the  market,  the  committee  would 
recommend  the  Dorking  breed,  which  may  advantageously  be 
crossed  with  other  breeds. 

Ebenezer  Lincoln,  of  Grafton,  exhibited  six  hens,  from  a 
flock  of  thirty-six,  mixed  breed,  one  year  old.  From  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's statement,  it  appears,  that,  since  the  first  of  March  last, 
his  36  hens  have  laid  224^  dozen  eggs,  and  hatched  171  chick- 
ens ;  and,  after  supplying  his  family,  he  has  sold  the  remainder 
of  the  e^gs  for  $34  41,  and  a  part  of  the  chickens  for  $13  48, 
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maldng  his  cash  receipts,  $49  89;  besides  the  chickens  on  hand, 
§at  which  he  will  find  a  ready  market 

The  committee  improve  this  opportunity  to  express  their  ap- 
probation of  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  keeping  min- 
ates  of  the  yield  of  his  poultry ;  and  recommend  his  example 
as  worthy  of  imitation,  by  all  who  may  hereafter  offer  poultry 
for  exhibition. 

HENRY  S.  WASHBURN,  Chairman. 


Ebenezer  Lincobi!s  Statement. 

My  flock  of  thirty-six  hens  commenced  laying  March  Ist, 
1848.    They  laid 


in  Mamh,  27   dozen  of  eggs,  part  of  which  I  sold  for 
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382 
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$34  41 


No  account  was  made  of  eggs  used  in  the  family,  and,  during 
this  time,  19  hens  sat  upon  18^  dozen  of  eggs^  and  hatched  171 
chickens,  part  of  which  I  sold  for  $13  48,  and  have  the  re- 
mainder on  hand. 


Chbesb. 


The  committee  carefully  examined  ten  lots  of  new,  and  four 

lots  of  old  cheese,  offered  for  premium ;  each  containing  more 

than  100  lbs.,  and  accompanied  by  a  certificate  conformably  to 

the  rules  of  the  society.    As  a  whole,  with  the  exception  of  only 
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two  or  three  single  portions  of  distinct  lots,  they  are  of  good 
quality;  most  of  them  would  be  deserving  of  premiimis,  but 
for  a  common  defect,  which  the  committee  think  was  easily 
discoverable — they  have  not  that  richness,  which  cheese  made  of 
pure  new  milk  always  possesses,  if  the  milk  be  good.  The  com- 
mittee think  that  this  defect  may  have  resulted  from  a  practice, 
among  our  economical  dairy  women,  said  to  have  existed  so 
long  as  to  be  considered  a  prescriptive  right,  of  taking,  each 
morning,  from  the  night's  milk,  so  called,  cream  enough  for  the 
family  breakfast,  and  yet  considering  it  no  misnomer  to  call 
their  cheese,  new  milch  cheese.  Now,  if  the  dairy  was  large, 
and  the  family  small,  and  the  milk  rich,  a  trifling  abstraction 
of  cream,  though  not  perfectly  just,  would  seldom  be  percepti- 
ble. But,  in  the  reverse  of  these  circumstances,  it  is  very  obvi- 
ous, at  least  to  all  lovers  of  good  cheese,  that  the  difference, 
thus  made,  might  be  reasonable  cause  for  serious  complaint 
Without  intending  the  slightest  reflection  upon  any  one,  the 
conunittee  deem  it  not  improper  to  express  the  hope,  that  the 
suggestion  may  not  be  disregarded  by  those  who  prepare  this 
article  for  premium,  or  for  the  i^arket,  but  that  they  will  make 
it,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term,  what  they  call  it,  new  milch 
cheese. 

The  committee  have  awarded  all  the  premiums,  at  their  dis- 
posals, to  the  following  competitors : — 

New  Cheese. 

Job  Ranger,  of  New  Braintree,  Lot  No.  10,  1st  premium,  $8 

Azel  L.  Clark,           • "              Lot  No.  9, 2d           "  6 

Jacob  Wilson,  of  Spencer,          Lot  No.  6j  3d           "  6 

Jason  Wilson,  of  Rutland,         Lot  No.  4,  4th          <<  4 

DanforthK.  Tufts,  of  New  Braintree,  Lot  No,  1,6th  "  2 

OU  Cheese. 

Lorenzo  Converse,  of  New  Braintree,  Lot  No.  1, 1st  premium,  f^ 
John  Hunter,  "  Lot  No.  3, 2d        "  4 

SAMUEL  M.  BURNSIDE,  Chairtnan. 
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Cabrot  Cbop. 

The  committee^  having  been  notified  that  Harvey  Dodge,  of 
Satton,  and  William  S.  Lincoln,  of  Worcester,  had  made  entries 
fijT  xhe  Society's  premiums,  soon  after  visited  the  lands  of  those 
gentlemen,  that  they  might  form  some  opinion  of  the  crop  from 
the  appearance  of  the  respective  fields.  They  first  viewed  the 
land  of  Mr.  Dodge.  The  carrot  tops  gave  evidence  of  a  very 
vigorous  growth,  which  well  covered  the  ground,  which  was 
free  from  weeds,  and  gave  evidence  of  good  cultivation.  There 
was  an  apparent  difference  in  the  two  parts  of  the  field,  and 
his  statement  of  his  crop  gives  266  bushels  to  one  fourth  of  an 
acre,  and  195  /« bushels  to  the  other  quarter  of  an  acre.  In  re- 
lation to  the  young  orchard,  mentioned  in  Mr.  Dodge's  state- 
ment, the  committee  viewed  the  trees  with  much  pleasure; 
their  appearance  was  that  of  a  choice  collection  of  trees,  which 
had  been  carefully  taken  from  the  nursery,  and  well  set  out, 
and  the  growth  on  them,  for  the  past  season,  had  been  great 
How  far  the  carrot  crop  had  been  affected  by  these  trees,  is  not 
known  to  the  committee ;  it  was,  undoubtedly,  in  some  degree, 
less^ed  thereby. 

The  committee  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  look- 
ing over  Mr.  Dodge's  farm,  on  which  they  found  he  was  making 
much  improvement  His  land  is  naturally  quite  moist,  with  a 
dayey,  compact  sub-soil.  During  the  past  season,  he  has  been 
a:igaged  in  making  deep  ditches,  and  filling  the  bottom  of  them 
with  stones;  thereby  making  a  double  improvement,  in  dis- 
posing of  the  surface  stone,  an  obstruction  to  cultivation,  of 
which  he  has  many,  and  of  underdraining  his  land.  From 
some  of  these  drains,  a  stream  of  water  was  running,  which  was 
occasionally  used  in  irrigating  the  land  on  the  side-hill  below, 
to  very  great  advantage. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  last  autumn,  Mr.  Dodg^  had  dug  a  cellar 
under  a  part  of  his  bam,  where  a  bam  had  stood  for  more  than 
seventy  years.  At  a  depth  of  over  five  feet  from  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  nitre  could  be  readily  discovered  upon  the  side  of 
the  remaining  earth,  fumishiug  conclusive  evidence  that  ma- 
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nures  are  not  wholly  lost  by  evaporation,  but  that  they  sink  in 
the  earth — and  also  giving  evidence  of  the  great  benefits  which 
may  be  derived  firom  deep  and  sub-soil  ploughing.  The  com- 
mittee were^own,  where  earth  taken  from  under  the  bam,  at 
a  lower  point  than  is  mentioned,  had  been  qpread  on  grass- 
land, and  the  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  growing 
grass  was  great  Mr.  Dodge  informed  the  committee  that  he 
had  come  to  the  determination,  which  he  was  then  carr3ring 
into  effect,  of  aj^opriating  his  net  income,  beyond  the  support 
of  his  family,  to  the  improvement  of  his  fiemn;  and  no  <3k>abt 
can  be  entertained  that  this  is  a  wise  eondosion  on  his  fait  He 
is  taking  a  high  stand  among  the  best  fanners  <^  the  couoity. 

The  land  of  Mr.  Lincdn  is  less  favorable  for  the  growth  ^ 
.carrots,  than  that  of  Mr.  Dodge.  The  soil  is  not  4«ep;  r^tiag 
on  a  gravel  subn^oil,  its  condition,  although  greatly  improved 
from  its  former  state,  is  not  sufficiently  rich  to  produce  the 
largest  root  crops,  and  the  growth  of  the  carrots  had  been,  ap- 
parently, simiewhat  checked  by  the  drought 

Near  this  carrot  field,  was  a  number  of  large  size  bearing 
apple  trees,  which  had  been  successfully  r^noved  within  the 
preceding  year,  l^ese  trees  had  been  planted  on  land  which 
is  now  wanted  for  the  increased  growth  of  the  city,  and  it  was 
necessary  either  to  cut  them  down,  or  remove  them.  As  the 
fruit  they  bore  was  of  good  quality,  it  was  thought  desicaUe  to 
save  them,  and,  although  their  removal  was  attraded  with 
some  trouUe,  and  required  much  care,  it  is  believed  that  their 
future  products  will  repay  for  the  labcnr,  with  a  large  interest, 
annually  compounded. 

The  proposals  oflered  by  the  Society  are,  ^^(oi  the  greatest 
quantity  of  carrots  on  one  quarter  of  an  acre,  $8."  ''  For  the 
next  greatest  quantity  on  one  quarter  o£  an  acre,  $BJ^  The 
award  must  be  in  conformity  with  the  facts,  that  Harvey  Dodge 
is  entitled  to  both  premiums  for  the  carrot  crop.  The  committoe 
recommend  that  $6  be  awarded  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  a  gratuity. 

The  committee,  having  been  informed  that  William  A.  Whee- 
ler, of  Worcester,  had  a  good  crop  of  carrots  firom  his  land,  and 
it  being  an  instance  of  the  successful  cultivation  of  this  crop  for 
a  succession  of  years,  upon  the  same  land,  requested  of  him  a 
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rtateaafint  thereof,  which  is  hereto  annexed.  It  aAnds  erident^ 
that  carrots,  like  onions,  may  be  advantageously  continued  on 
the  same  land,  year  after  year.  The  land  on  which  these  sue- 
i^esflfol  crops  have  been  grown,  before  being  taken  up  for  a  car- 
rot crop,  was,  and  had  been  for  many  years,  a  pasture,  of  which 
brush  and  switch-grass  had  taken  sole  possession — the  soil  a 
thin,  gravelly  loam,  resting  on  gravel.  It  may  be  proper  to 
state,  that  the  bushels  mentioned  in  this  account,  are  bushels 
by  measure,  and  not  by  weight. 

JOHN  W.  LINCOLN,  Chairman. 


Harvey  Dodgifs  Statement. 

The  land  on  which  my  carrots  were  raised,  die  present 
season,  contains,  by  measurement,  half  an  acre  and  seven  rods, 
and  is  the  same  land  on  which  I  raised  carrots  and  ruta  bagas, 
last  year.  The  condition  of  the  land,  in  1847,  was  good;  IC 
loads  of  good  stable  manure  were  put  on  the  half  acre.  The 
product  was  224  bushels  carrots,  and  110  of  ruta  bagas. 

The  above  described  is  the  kmd  on  whicb  my  carrots  have 
been  grown,  the  present  season,  and  which  I  have  ent^ed  for 
(he  Society's  premium,  for  two  lots  of  one  quarter  acre  each. 


0arr(4  FkU—Dr. 


1848. 
May 


1,  To  25  loads,  of  25  budiels  eadi,  manure,  $1 
per  load,     . 
Carting  and  spreading  same. 
To  ploughing  same,  2  yoke  oxen. 
May  28,    '<         *'         second  time,    . 
June   1,  1  lb.  seed. 

Sowing  same,  with  machine, 
"     8,  Hoeing  before  the  carrots  were  up, 
July  25,  Labor,  hoeing  and  weeding,  worth 
Aug.  20,  Hoeing  and  weeding,  to  this  date, 


#26  00 

3  00 
1  00 
1  00 
0  75 

0  50 

1  00 

4  00 
400 
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Nov.   4,  Harvesting  and  carting,         .  .    ^12  00 

Interest  on  land,  $200  per  acre,        .  .        6  00 

$68  26 

Chrrot  Field— Cr. 
1848, 

Nov.    4,  By  one  third  manure  back,  for  other  crops,      $8  33 
''   266  bushels  carrots,  of  56  lbs.,  from  first 

quarter,  at  28  cents,  .  .  .      74  48 

From  second  quarter  acte,  10,940  lbs.,  sold 
in  the  field,  at  |  cent  per  lb.,         .  .      54  70 

$137  61 

I  believe  it  to  be  substantially  true,  that  my  crop,  on  the  two 
lots  of  one  fourth  acre  each,  (half  acre,)  was  12  tons,  918  lbs., 
or,  25  tons,  838  lbs.  to  the  acre.  This,  at  $10  per  ton,  would 
amount  to  $254  19,  at  the  field.  I  have  been  very  particular 
in  my  accounts  for  this  crop,  as  some  of  my  particular  friends 
have  thought  such  a  crop  could  not  be  rais^,  or,  if  raised,  was 
not  worth  so  much  to  feed  out  to  a  common  stock.  For  my 
own  part,  I  should  hardly  know  how  to  get  my  stock  through 
the  winter,  without  some  kind  of  roots. 

I  manured  my  land  one  third  higher  this  year,  than  in  former 
years,  and  my  crop  is  in  proportion.  The  labor  has  all  been 
reckoned  by  the  day,  and  not  by  the  month,  and  is  much  higher 
than  it  cost.  The  hoeing  and  weeding  was  all  done  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  or  when  the  sun  was  hot,  and,  consequentlyi 
was  reckoned  by  the  hour.  And  I  feel  confident  that  my  state- 
ments have  not  been  overrated  in  regard  to  weight  and  meas- 
ure, nor  in  labor  and  other  expenses. 

SuUm^  November  18, 1848. 


WilKam  S.  LincoMs  Statement. 

The  land,  on  which  my  crop  of  carrots  grew,  in  the  spring  of 
1847,  would  have  been  in  good  condition,  had  it  been  sufliciently 
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naniued.  It  had  lain  fallow  the  year  previous,  and,  in  the 
q>ring  of  1847,  such  compost  as  I  had  to  spare,  with  three  loads 
of  night  soil,  was  spread  and  ploughed  under.  The  product 
upon  the  piece  of  land  planted  (about  one  third  of  an  acre)  of 
carrots  was  176  bushels,  by  measure. 

In  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  the  land  was  ploughed,  by 
h(nse,  the  depth  of  the  plough  beam ;  the  manure,  compost  from 
stable  manure,  loam,  and  leached  ashes,  spread  upon  the  land, 
ploughed  under  as  deep  as  the  horse-plough  could  carry  it — har- 
rowed and  sowed.  The  machine,  having  never  before  been 
used,  worked  irregularly,  and  the  distance  between  the  drills 
vas  too  great.  There  was  no  thinning  of  the  crop— not  even 
one  plant  having  been  designedly  pulled  till  harvesting. 


Carrot  Field,  Dr. 

1848. 

May  10,  To  4  loads  stable  manure,  i$8  00 

"  ^  to^m^  "^*^  ""^1    ^  ^®  (composted)  gll  60 

Carting,  spreading,  and  ploughing  same,    .           4  00 

Ploughing  and  harrowing,   . 

1  00 

Hay  16,  i  lb.  seed  and  sowing, 

0  50 

Jane,      Hoeing,        .           .           .           .            , 

1  00 

Weeding,      ..... 

3  00 

Jtily,       Weeding,     .... 

3  00 

Oct,       Self  and  horse,  half  day,  ploughing  out. 

1  00 

Man,  1|  day,  pulling  and  topping. 

1  60 

Self,  1  day  topping. 

1  00 

Two  boys  1 J  day  each. 

1  60 

029  10 

From  this  amount,  should  be  deducted  $7  71,  for  the  reason 
that  the  whole  amount  of  land  sowed  to  carrots  was  62  rods, 
bridle  die  amount,  horn  which  the  above  was  derived,  was  43 
rods  and  three  fourths. 

So  that  the  proper  amount  of  expense  chargeable  to  the  piece 
actually  measured,  would  be  $24  67,  leaving  a  credit  to  be  car* 
lied  to  the  account  of  field,  of 
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One  third  manure  back  for  next  crop,        .  .  $3  86 

191  bushels  of  carrots,  66  lbs.  at  25  cts.,    .  47  76 


$51  61 


I  say  191  bushds  of  carrots  of  66  lbs.  each.  This  product 
was  obtained  as  follows : — The  cart  was  taken  to  the  field,  Ae 
carrots,  which  had  been  pulled  the  day  before,  were  topped  and 
put  into  baskets,-— each  basket  weig^^  by  itself,  (its  weight  set 
down,)  and  emptied,  till  no  more  carrots  could  be  heaped  upon 
the  cart  In  this  manner,  40  bushels  were  weighed, — and,  sub* 
a^uently,  the  cart  filled  in  ^  same  manner,  till  the  whole  pro- 
duct was  boused.  By  the  bushel,  of  66  lbs.,  the  cart  (a  one 
horse  cart)  would  hold,  heaped  till  no  more  could  lay  upon  it, 
but  17f  bushels.  There  were  11  loads.  But  in  actual  ad- 
measurement, as  baskets  are  ordinarily  filled  in  the  field, 
(heaped  till  no  more  would  remain,  though  not  placed  in  the 
basket  with  any  particular  care,)  there  were  223  bushels — ^as- 
certained by  averaging  the  whole  number  of  baskets  actually 
weighed,  and  multiplying  by  the  total  number  of  baskets. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  by  this  instance,  that  the  tendency 
of  the  society's  requirement,  that  each  bushel  should  weigh  66 
lbs.,  is  to  diminish  the  actual  crop,  when  compared  with  crops 
raised  in  other  places.  To  satisfy  myself  more  thoroughly,  I 
packed  a  basket  as  close  as  was  possible— heaped  it  like  the 
others,  and  I  obtained  but  67  lbs.  weight,  less  the  weight  of  the 
basket,  3i  lbs. ;  so  that,  with  careful  packing,  I  doubt  whether 
a  bushel  of  Carrots  can  be  made  to  weigh  66  lbs.  The  wei^t 
of  the  bushel,  obtaiiied  by  weighing  some  46  or  47  baskets,  and 
averaging  their  weights,  was,  in  this  instance,  48|  lbs.  There 
is  an  intimation,  in  Stephen's  Book  of  the  Farm,  wh^  speaking 
of  this  crop,  that  42  lbs.  is  the  standard  weight.  The  subject 
is  of  no  consequence,  except  when  onir  crops  are  placed  in  com- 
piurison  with  those  of  oUbet  plains,  where  the  stttndard  weight 
may  be  less. 
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Wm.A.  Wheelm^B  SuUemenL 

The  foHowing  is  a  statement  of  the  product  of  carrots  upon 
one  and  the  same  acre  of  ground  on  my  farm  in  Worcester,  for 
six  eonsectitive  years.  The  compost  used  for  the  last  two  years, 
was  made  of  three  fourths  meadow  weeds  or  muck,  the  other 
quarter  of  good  stable  manure : — 

CarrU  Orap^  Dr. 
IB43L  To  61  days  labor,  at  6s.,     . 

"   6|  days,  1  pair  oxen,  at  5s., 

"    1  day,  2  horses, 

"    Manure, 

<<   Sowing  seed,      . 

Cr. 

1843.  By  361  bushels  carrot3,  at  25  cts.  per  bushel. 

Profit, 

Dr. 

1844  To  77  days  labor,  at  5s.,    . 

"    17J  "     1  pair  oxen,  at  5s.,     . 
"    12  cords  manure, 
"   3|    "     compost, 

Cr. 

1844.  By  710  bushels  carrots,  at  25  cts., 

Profit, 

Dr. 

1845.  To  79  dajrs  labor,  at  5s.  6d.,         .  . 

"    12    "     1  pair  oxen,  at  5s.  6d., 

"     2    "     man  and  team, 

"    13  cords  compost,  from  yard,  at  ^  60, 

'*   4|  cords  manure,  at  $3  50,     . 


$50  83 

6  42 

150 

18  00 

300 

$78  76 

$90  25; 

$11  60 

$M  17 

14  58 

36  00 

10  50 

$126  25 

$177  60 

$52  26 

$72  42 

11  00 

3  33 

32  60 

15  76 

10 


$136  00 
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Or. 
1845.  By  736  budiels  carrots,  at  25  cts.,  .  $184  00 

(206  bushels  on  one  fourth  acre.) 


Profit, 

$49  00 

Dr. 

1846. 

To  18  cords  weak  compost,  at  $2, 

$36  00 

'*  81 1  days  labor  by  men,  at  6s., 

67  92 

"   131    "     with  team,  at  Ss., 

11  25 

SCCQj  •   •                •                •                •                • 

Cr. 

2  00 

$117  17 

1846. 

By  609  bushels  carrots,  at  25  cts., 

$127  25 

Profit, 

$10  06 

Dr. 

1847. 

To  20  cords  weak  compost,  at  lOs.  6d.,    . 

$36  00 

«   79i  days  labor,  by  men,  at  68.  6d.,     . 

72  83 

«'   12J    «*     team,  at  6s.  6d.,      . 

11  25 

«   seed, 

Cr. 

1  76 

$120  83 

1847. 

By  700  bushels  carrots,  at  25  cts.. 

$176  00 

Profit, 

$54  17 

Dr. 

1848. 

To  25  cords  weak  compost,  at  lOs.  6d.,   . 

$43  75 

"   73  days  labor,  by  men,  at  6s.  6d., 

66  92 

««   9i    "     team,  at  6s.  6d., 

8  33 

"   seed,    

Cr. 

1  25 

$120  25 

1848. 

By  1011  bushels  carrots,  at  25  cts., 

$252  75 

Profit,         .  $132  50 
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The  thirty-first  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  at 
Lynn,  on  the  28th  day  of  September  last,  and  was  att^ided  by 
an  unusually  large  number  of  persons,  who  manifested  great  in- 
terest in  the  occasion.  The  addition,  by  a  gentleman  of  L]rnn, 
of  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  amount  of  premiums  offered  on 
stock,  had  the  desired  effect  to  bring  to  the  cattle-diow  a 
larger  number  of  animals  than  is  usually  exhibited  in  this  coun- 
ty. Seventeen  pairs  of  working  oxen,  11  pairs  of  steers,  8  fat 
cattle,  13  milch  cows,  18  heifers,  9  bulls,  and  15  colts,  were  en- 
tered for  premiums,  besides  other  animals,  which  were  entered 
for  exhibition  only.  The  ploughing  match  was  well  c<mtested 
by  16  double  ox-teams,  6  single  ox-teams,  and  4  horse-teams. 
The  exhibition  of  fruits  gare  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the 
unabated  zeal  and  success  of  our  cultivators. 

The  address  was  delivered  by  Josiah  Newhall,  Esq.,  of 
Lynnfield. 


Hints  fob  thb  Constobration  op  thb  Tbustebs. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  trustees,  in  November,  the  President  of 
the  society  read  a  communication,  from  which  the  following  ex- 
tracts are  made : — 

The  preservation  of  the  ranks  of  our  members  has  not  r^ 
ceiyed  that  attention  its  importance  demands.  Previous  to  the 
first  exhibition  of  the  society,  about  seven  hundred  names  were 
enrolled.  Since  then,  there  have  been  additions  annually,  of 
sndi  as  voluntarily  offered  themselves,  but  not  so  many  as  have 
been  lost  by  death  and  removals.    Ought  this  to  be  so?    Is  the 
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object  for  which  we  associated  of  any  less  importance  now  than 
it  was  then  ?  Is  there  less  public  spirit  among  our  citizens  now 
than  there  was  then?  Are  they  less  able  to  encourage  an  insti- 
tution of  the  kind,  or  less  intelligent  in  appreciating  its  advan- 
tages? Few,  we  betierey  will  readily  answer  either  of  these 
inquiries  affirmatively. 

The  continued  liberality  of  the  State,  which  has  enabled  the 
.society  to  offer  our  premiums  annually,  although  to  a  limited 
extent,  and  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  economy  that  has  k^t 
its  expenditures  within  the  income,  have  had  a  tendency  to  pre- 
vent the  enlisting  of  new  members;  especially,  while  those 
who  were  not  members  were  permitted  to  enjoy  equal  {Nrivi- 
leges,  in  competing  for  premiums,  as  those  who  were.  If  care 
had  been  taken  to  increase  the  funds  by  the  addition  of  aev^i 
hundred  new  members^  who  have  come  upon  the  stage  since  our 
(^rations  commenced,  who  would  have  been  ready  to  join,  if 
properly  sdiicited  to  do  so,  this  addition  could  luive  been  ad- 
vantageously appropriated,  in  the  new  modes  of  improvement 
that  would  have  been  brought  forward. 

Ib  &ct,  those  who  have  directed  the  ccnicerns  of  the  society 
have  always  felt  themsdves  constrained,  not  by  the  want  of  ob- 
jects of  premium,  but  by  the  want  of  means  to  afford  them ; 
and  by  ^t  desire  to  give  permanency  to  the  funds,  that  should 
enable  the  society  to  continue  its  operations,  if,  perchance,  any 
thing  should  happen  to  discontinue  the  legislative  bounty.  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  fear  any  such  discontinuance.  Among  all 
the  fanciful  projects  of  economy  that  have  been  agitated,  we 
have  never  h^d  an  intimation  of  Uie  expediency  of  withhold- 
ing the  bounty  to  agricultural  societies.  On  the  contrary,  the 
appropriation  has  been  very  generally  approved;  and  it  remains 
with  the  farmers,  themselves,  to  say,  when,  instead  of  six  hun* 
dred  dollars  annually,  there  shall  be  given  one  thousand  dollars 
auAually,  to  each  of  the  societies.  Is  this  a  visionary  project? 
Oould  it  not  be  done  by  a  little  exertion  ?  Appoint  your  agents 
to  solieit  subscribers.  Let  a  memorial  be  presented  to  the  Leg- 
islature, seuing  forth  the  benefits  to  accrue  therefrom;  let  the 
other  societies  in  the  Commonwealth  be  solicited  to  cooperate ; 
and  three  chances  out  of  four,  another  year  would  crown  the 
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6Bter|«8e  with  success.  There  is  nothing  like  trying, 
thiiig  has  been  done  for  agricultnre,  but  not  so  much  as  its  rela- 
tive importance  demands.  Who  that  remembers  the  eloquent 
reaiarks  of  the  veteran  advocate  of  the  *'  plough,  the  loom,  and 
the  auTil/'  at  our  late  exhibition,  was  not  forcibly  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  the  farmers  have  been  faiUiless  to  them* 
selves?  Merchants  and  manufacturers  do  not  act  thus,  when 
tbeor  interests  need  support  Let  us  summon  to  our  aid  a  por* 
tkm  of  that  pablic  spirit  which  characterized  a  PicEsxina,  and  a 
SiLTONSTALL,  namcs  that  will  ever  be  remembered  with  respect 
in  the  history  of  our  society,  and  the  work  will  be  more  than 
half  accomplished.  If  farmers  would  be  mte  to  themselves^ 
odiers  would  be  true  to  them.  If  they  will  not,  who  can  they 
Uame  bat  themselves  ?  ^  He  that  provideth  not  for  his  own," 
aB  hath  been  truly  said,  "  is  worse  than  an  infidel.'' 

Wl»)ever  examines  our  Transactions  for  information  will 
find  it  best  condensed  in  the  statements  of  the  cultivation  of 
entire  farms,  and  the  reports  thereon.  This  should  stimulate  to 
nnewed  efibrts  to  revive  these  premiums.  Not,  simply,  the 
fsfer  of  thera,  but  the  bringing  forward  of  claims  to  merit  them. 
T^ere  is  scarcely  a  town  in  the  county  that  could  not  annually 
pei^t  the  statement  of  the  cultivation  of  some  farm,  that 
would  be  a  source  of  useful  instruction.  If  this  information 
cannot  be  secured  in  the  manner  heretofore  practised,  let  it  be 
done  as  in  the  counties  of  Pl3rmouth  or  Middlesex,  by  a  view-* 
ing  onnmittee,  who  will  seek  out  what  is  interesting,  and  not 
wait  the  tardy  movement  of  the  diffident  cuUwatcr.  There  are 
many,  who  will  readily  communicate,  when  solicited,  who  will 
not  come  forward  of  their  own  motion.  Among  these,  three 
times  out  of  four,  is  real  merit  most  likely  to  be  found. 

We  are  somewhat  flattered,  when  we  see  references  to  what 
has  been  done  by  our  society,  in  obtaining  and  diffusing  in- 
formation ;  but  have  we  not  reason  to  be  more  mortified,  when 
ve  reflect  upon  what  we  know  has  been  left  undone  ?  I  appeal 
to  your  candor,  gentlemen,  who  should  know  the  state  of  agri- 
cnltore  in  the  county,  whether  this  is  not  so  1  Is  there  any  of 
you,  for  example,  who  can,  with  any  confidence,  answer  the  in- 
qmry :— What  proportion  of  the  bread  stuffs,  consumed  in  the 
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county,  is  raised  in  the  county  ?  I  ask  each  of  you,  without 
consultation  with  others,  to  give  me  your  opinion  on  this  ques- 
tion. Hand  in  your  ballots,  if  you  please.  Our  notions  on 
these  subjects  are  apt  to  be  vague  and  indefinite.  It  should  be 
the  aim  of  societies  like  this  to  correct  them.  The  merchant, 
who  wishes  to  conduct  his  business  with  success,  has  his  cor- 
respondents in  all  directions,  and  understands,  from  them,  the 
prospect  and  the  state  of  the  market  Before  he  undertakes  to 
forward  a  cargo,  he  inquires  whether  it  will  be  wanted,  where 
it  is  to  be  sent.  Why  should  not  the  farmer  do  the  same,  before 
he  undertakes  to  plant  his  fields?  True,  he  knows  that  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  proouce  will  be  needed  for  the  consumption  of 
his  family,  because  his  father  before  him  raised  about  this 
amount  But  the  man  who  is  ambitious  of  being  considered 
an  intelligent  cultivator,  should  not  rest  satisfied  with  this 
knowledge.  Is  it  not  possible  to  adopt  a  plan  of  securing  re- 
turns annually,  from  every  town  in  the  county,  of  such  statisti- 
cal information,  as,  when  properly  arranged,  would  be  of  great 
value  ?  Who  can  so  properly  undertake  this  matter,  as  the  Ag- 
ricultural Society  of  the  county  7  The  Steite  Society  of  New 
York  requires  this  of  every  County  Society.  The  State  Society 
of  Massachusetts,  when  under  the  guidance  of  a  Lowell  and 
other  kindred  spirits,  used  to  do  something  to  encourage  and  en- 
lighten the  farmers  of  the  State.  Since  the  County  Societies 
have  presumed  to  start  ahead,  the  State  Society  seems  to  have 
been  stationary.  Any  one,  who  sees  what  is  doing,  annually, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  will  be  satisfied  that  much  remains 
to  be  done  in  Massachusetts.  A  review  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Record  will  show  that  much  remains  to  be  done ;  and  that 
new  exertions  are  necessary,  to  enable  us  to  keep  pace  with  the 
improvements  of  the  age. 

Those,  who  had  the  privilege  of  being  present  at  the  early 
meetings  of  the  trustees,  will  remember  the  interest  that  was 
awakened  by  the  discussions  that  were  introduced.  Latterly, 
the  meetings  have  been  so  entirely  occupied  with  the  transac- 
tion of  business,  that  little  or  no  time  has  been  given  to  dis- 
cussion. If  the  meetings  could  be  more  frequent,  with  an 
understanding  that  gentlemen  would  come  prepared  to  comma- 
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nicate  and  receire  instruction,  the  purposes  of  the  Society  might 
be  more  fully  accomplished.  It  need  not  be  imperative  upon 
all  to  attend;  let  those  who  do  come,  bring  with  them  such 
kindred  spirits  as  are  among  their  associates,  and  the  meetings 
might  be  made  a  school  for  mutual  instruction.  Whatever  is 
worth  doing  at  all,  is  always  worthy  of  being  well  done.  Bear- 
ing  in  mind,  that  nothing  can  be  accomplished  that  is  not  com- 
m^iced,  I  have  ventured  to  propose  the  foregoing  considerations, 
to  be  acted  on  or  not,  as  may  be  deemed  expedient.  If  any,  or 
all  of  them,  shall  be  found  worthy  the  attention  of  the  board, 
at  this,  or  any  subsequent  meeting,  I  shall  feel  that  I  have,  in 
some  measure,  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the  interests 
of  the  society. 


On  Farms. 

Two  faxms  were  entered  for  premium,  lying  at  two  extremes 
of  the  county,— one  in  Methuen,  the  other  in  Lynn,  near  the 
line  of  Saugus.  But  they  were  not  so  far  remote  from  each  other 
ID  place,  as  they  were  in  the  character  of  their  soil^  and  in  their 
vhole  general  appearance.  The  one  in  Methuen,  entered  by 
Leverett  Bradley,  is  upon  the  Merrimack,  and  stretches  along 
nearly  a  mile  upon  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  soil  is  inclining  to 
sand.  Probably  there  is  not  a  rock  upon  the  whole  of  it  too  large 
to  be  turned  out  by  the  plough.  The  accompanying  statement 
of  Mr.  Bradley  shows  what  is  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  what  it 
DOW  is.  Probably  no  farm  in  the  county  was  more  attractive 
in  its  appearance  than  was  this,  when  your  conmiittee  visited 
it  in  July.  About  70  acres  of  grass  in  one  body,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  conmiittee,  would  produce  2  tons  of  hay  per  acre, 
on  the  average,  and  60  acres  of  rye,  at  that  time  ready  for  the 
harvest,  adjoining,  which  could  all  be  seen  distinctly  from  Mr. 
Bradley's  house,  without  a  tree,  a  shrub,  or  a  stone,  to  intercept 
the  view,  is  a  sight,  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  State,  and, 
jm>bably,  in  the  county  has  no  parallel.  Indeed,  very  few 
ianns  can  be  found  anywhere,  which,  for  beauty  of  location, 
can  equal  thi«.    Your  conunittee  are  of  opinion,  that  Mr.  Brad- 
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ley,  in  the  management  of  his  farm,  understands  and  applies 
the  principle  of  the  old  Latin  poet,  which,  next  to  manuring,  is 
most  Important  to  the  farmer : —   '  «i 

"  What  erery  soil  will  bear,  and  what  lefose, 
This  corn,  that  Tines,  more  kindly  doth  prodvoe ; 
Tonng  trees  thrive  best  here,  there  grass  freely  grows. 
And  odorons  safion,  l!1mol|is  bestows." 

The  £Einn  in  Lynn,  belonging  to  Henry  B.  Newhall,  furnishes 
complete  proof  of  the  fact  that  it  is  much  better  for  the  farmer 
to  clear  new  land  at  home,  in  New  England,  than  to  go  abroad 
to  do  it  That  part  ef  Mr.  Newhall's  farm  now  under  cultiva- 
tion, containing  about  15  acres,  was  bought  by  him,  less  than 
10  years  ago,  for  $20  per  acre.  At  that  time,  it  was  all  cov- 
ered with  a  moderate  growth  of  wood,  which  seemed  to  spring 
up  out  of  the  crevices  in  the  rocks,  the  land  being  apparently 
full  of  them.  The  sale  of  the  wood  paid  for  the  land,  for  fencing 
it  most  substantially,  for  cutting  and  marketing,  and  left  a 
small  surplus  in  its  favor — ^Mr.  Newhall  did  not  say  how  much. 
His  statement  shows  how  many  rocks  he  has  taken  from  the 
land,  and  to  what  account  he  has  turned  them,  and  he  has  "a 
few  more  of  the  same  sort  left.^^  It  also  shows  what  produce 
he  has  taken  from  his  land,  and  at  what  expense.  He  has  set 
out  about  600  apple  trees,  and,  the  soil  being  admirably  adapted 
for  their  growth,  they  appear  in  a  most  thrifty  condition.  Mr. 
Nepali's  experiment  shows  what  enterprise,  well  directed,  is 
able  to  accomplish,  and  furnishes  an  example  which  it  may  be 
well  for  many  of  us  to  study  and  imitate.  Literally,  he  has 
made  the  wilderness  to  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose,  and,  at  the 
same  time, — ^which  is  a  most  important  element  in  the  matter, — 
lias  been  putting  money  into  his  pocket,  instead  of  paying  it 
out  But  Mr.  Newhall  is  just  beginning.  If  he  goes  on  as  he 
has  begun,  he  will,  in  a  few  years,  have  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive and  profitable  farms  in  the  county.  Mr.  Newhall  has  a 
store  in  Lynn,  which  accounts  for  the  prices  he  has  set  against 
some  articles  of  produce. 

The  committee  think  the  farm  of  Mr.  Bradley  entitled  to  the 
first  premium,  and,  therefore,  reconunend  that  the  first  prenriuro 
of  f25,  be  awarded  to  him. 
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They  abo  recommetid  that  the  third  premium  of  $10  be 
awarded  to  Henry  B.  Newhall,  of  Lynn. 

T.  E.  PAYSON,  Chairman. 


Levereii  Bradley^s  Statement. 

The  fiinii,  irhich  I  ofibr  for  premium,  contains  in  all  ahout 
200  acres.  Twenty-five  acres,  or  thereabouts,  are  now  covered 
with  trees  and  bushes,  which  I  have  not  attempted  to  clear. 
The  remaining  ITS  acres  are  now  in  pasture,  mowing,  and  til- 
kge,  very  nearly  m  tibe  following  proportions,  excepting  about 
i  acres  coresed  by  the  buildings,  enclosed  as  yards,  &c.,  to  wit: 
70  acres  mowing,  80  rye,  60  pasture,  3  potatoes.  It  is  five 
years  since  I  commenced  any  improvements.  At  that  time,  the 
whole  quantity  of  hay,  cut  upon  the  entire  farm,  did  not  exceed 
40  tons.  Of  this,  a  large  proportion  was  meadow-grass,  and  of 
a  poor  quality.  About  15  acres  had  been  kept  clear,  for  the 
purpose  of  tiUage.  The  remainder  of  the  175  acres  was  cov- 
ered with  wood  and  bushes,  in  a  great  measure,  there  being 
aome  open  land  among  them,  which  was  used  for  pasture ;  20 
acres,  at  least,  of  what  is  now  mowing,  would  have  been  con- 
sidered almost  worthless.  I  have,  this  year,  about  70  acres  in 
mowing,  which  has  averaged  2  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  The  qual- 
ity of  Uie  hay  you  can  determine  from  what  you  saw  of  it  in 
July.  About  30  of  this  70  acres  of  grass-land  is  a  reclaimed 
bog.  It  has  cost  me  about  $40  per  acre  to  bring  the  remainder 
of  my  grass-land  into  the  state  in  which  you  saw  it.  I  have 
gained  about  25  tons  of  hay  per  year,  for  four  years,  and  as. 
much  in  quality  as  quantity,  over  the  hay  formerly  cut. 

The  rye,  on  my  60  acresj  averaged  20  bushels  per  acre.  This- 
land  I  seeded  down  to  grass,  and  intend  it  for  pasture  another 
year.  The  crop  of  rye  and  the  straw  will  pay  for  the  labor  of 
reducing  the  land  to  a  state  of  cultivation,  and  for  seeding  it  to 
grass.  The  50  acres  in  pasture,  I  intend  to  seed  in  the  same 
manner  another  year,  with  rye  and  grass,  and  alternate  from 
year  to  year,  feeding  one  year,  and  cropping  with  rye  the  next, 
11 
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and  I  think  that  I  can  thereby  keep  the  land  up  to  its  present 
condition.  Most  of  my  rye-land,  as  you  perceived,  was  pretty 
full  of  stumps,  which  gives  you  an  idea'of  its  former  state.  The 
wood,  which  I  have  taken  from  it,  has  paid  me  about  $1000 
above  all  expenses.  My  3  acres  of  potatoes  gave  me  an  aver- 
age yield  of  about  75  bushels  per  acre. 

There  were  about  300  old  apple  trees  upon  the  farm,  all  <^ 
which  have  been  grafted  anew.  In  addition,  I  have  had  put 
down,  within  the  last  and  the  previous  year,  1000  apple*  trees, 
and  about  300  peach  trees.  The  produce  of  my  old  trees  was 
about  16  barrels,  this  year. 

Formerly,  I  have  kept  20  cows,  and  sold  the  milk,  a  market 
for  which  is  furnished  by  the  new  town  of  Lawrence.  This 
year,  I  have  no  dairy,  except  for  private  use, — my  stock  con- 
sisting of  8  oxen,  4  horses,  and  a  few  small  cattle. 

Mbthubn,  November  14, 1848. 


Henry  B.  NewhalTs  Statement. 

Cost  of  Land. 
160  acres,  at  $20  per  acre,    .  .        $320  00 

Cost  of  walling  land,  .  .  110  00 

Wood  out  and  sold,   • 
Cost  of  cutting  and  teaming, 


Laid  in  cellar-wall, 
"    in  wells, 
'<    out  on  landing, 

"    in  stone-wall,    . 


S^nes  taken  from  said  Land. 


$600  00 
160  00 


28,000  ft. 
6,000  ft. 
2,600  ft. 


Crops. 
1844 

1st  year.    300  bush,  potatoes,  at  60  cts. 


$430  00 
460  00 


35,000  feet. 
.     400  rods. 


$180  00 
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184S. 

2d  jear.  350  bush,  potatoes,  at  80  cts.,  $280  00 
"  100     «      rye,  at  #1  12J    «'       108  00 

"  60    "      turnips,  at  20     «         12  00 

"  20  doz.  cabbages,  at  75     "         15  00 

"        2,100  lbs.  marrow  squash,  at  3  cts.  63  00 


$478  00 


C( 


1846. 

3d  year.      10  tons  of  hay,  at  $20,  $200  00 

160  bush,  corn,  at  $1,  160  00 

50  doz.  cabbages,  at  75  cts.        37  60 
70  bush,  turnips,  at  20    "         14  00 
1,056  lbs.  marrow  squash,  at  3  cts.  31  68 


$1 

65  bush,  onions,  at  60  cts. 

39  00 

II 

300     «     potatoes,  at  $1, 

300  00 

1847. 

4th  year. 

200  bush,  potatoes,  at  $1, 

$200  00 

(( 

60     "     onions,  at  75  cts. 

45  00 

(. 

45     "     turnips,  at  20  cts. 

9  00 

K 

60  doz.  cabbages,  at  75  cts. 

45  00 

it 

175  bush,  com,  at  $1, 

175  00 

II 

14  tons  of  hay,  at  $18, 

252  00 

782  18 


726  00 

$2,166  18 

Expense  of  labor,  seed,  and  manure,           .           .      1,200  00 

$966  18 

Crops  will  be  this  year  about  the  same  as  last     Apple  trees, 
560  were  set  from  1  to  4  years. 

Lynn,  November^  1848. 


Meadow  and  Swamp  Lands. 

There  have  been  four  entries  of  claims  for  premiums,  the 
put  year,  for  improving  wet  meadow  and  swamp  lands.   The 
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committee  recommend  that  the  premiums  be  given  as  follows^ 
viz : — 

To  Leverett  Bradley,  of  Methuen,  the  first  premium  of   020  00 
"  Stephen  Osbom,  of  Danvers,  the  second  premium  of    16  00 
"  Richard  Dodge,  of  Wenham,  the  third  premium  of       10  00 
"  R.  A.  Merriam,  of  Topsfield,  the  fourth  premium  of  Col- 
man's  European  Agriculture. 

The  committee  would  state,  that  the  land  of  Dr.  Merriam, 
which  was  part  of  a  sunken  swamp,  and  part  plain  meadow, 
would  have  stood  more  prominent,  had  it  not  been  encountered 
by  powerful  competitors.  His  land  was  well  drained,  with 
good  and  sufficient  ditches ;  it  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  formerly 
encumbered  with  stagnant  waters;  and,  as  it  was  neither 
springy,  nor  surrounded  by  springs,  marginal  ditches  were  not 
required.  His  method  of  merely  spreading  the  mud  from  the 
intermediate  spaces  between  ditches,  and  the  expensive  mode  o! 
spreading  summer  dung,  or  even  compost,  (if  coarse  gravel  or 
loam  coidd  have  been  obtained,)  would  not  be  so  highly  ap- 
proved by  those  who  have  experienced  the  good  effects  of  the 
latter  on  meadow  lands.  He  yet  thinks  well  of  gravelling,  and 
recommends  it,  with  only  smoothing  the  surface.  Many  good 
farmers  are  stiU  of  opinion,  that  both  ploughing,  (where  it  is 
practicable,)  and  gravelling,  are  important. 

The  situation  of  Mr.  Bradley's  land  is  in  a  very  gentle  swale, 
extending  towards  the  Merrimack  river,  with  a  main  ditch, 
which  he  has  dug  wide  and  deep  through  the  centre,  and  with 
cross  ditches  on  either  side  leading  to  the  same.  It  is  naturally 
a  rich  alluvion ;  but  the  committee  can  give  Mr.  Bradley  no 
credit  for  the  bounties  of  Nature,  yet  they  cheerfully  award  to 
him  much  credit  for  the  management  of  the  great  agricultural 
enterprise  in  which  he  is  engaged.  Thirty  acres,  in  a  body,  of 
well  improved  meadow  land,  producing,  for  several  years  in 
succession,  two  and  a  half  tons  to  the  acre,  is  seldom  seen. 
Sufficient  evidence  of  this  produce  we  had  from  one  of  our 
committee,  who  visited  it  in  July,  while  the  crop  was  standing, 
and  who  remarked,  that  this  extensive  tract  of  ''  fine  English 
grass  growing,  would  delight  the  eyes  of  the  beholder."    At 
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the  last  visit,  we  arailed  ottiselTes  of  the  testknony  of  the  Com- 
mittee oa  Farms,  who  were  present  at  that  time,  and  to  whotu 
we  were  indebted  for  many  just  remarks.  All  testified  their 
belief,  that  such  was  the  uniform  produce.  Before  the  last  visit, 
the  derouring  element  of  fire  had  deprived  Mr.  Bradley  and 
ourselves  of  examining  the  quality  of  the  hay,  and  him  of  his 
large  bam  and  all  its  contents  of  grain  and  hay. 

The  c<Mmnittee  were  also  much  pleased  with  all  Mr.  Brad- 
ley's improvements,  opening  to  view,  delightful  prospects  on  the 
banks  of  the  Merrimack.  But  we  were  more  particularly  in- 
terested in  his  wet  meadow  improvements.  At  the  head  of  the 
swale,  we  observed  a  lot  of  several  acres  of  shaking  meadow, 
recently  improved,  which  evidently  bore  his  best  grass,  and  ad- 
joining a  worthless  quagmire  swamp,  which  was  a  sample  of 
his  land  before  he  commenced  operations.  On  this  improved 
lot,  he  had  smoothed  off  the  stumps  so  close  as  not  to  interfere 
with  Uie  scythe,  thus  saving  the  expense  of  digging  them  out, 
which  seemed  perfectly  to  answer  all  purposes.  The  commit- 
tee regret,  however,  that  Mr.  Bradley  had  not  given  a  more  de- 
tailed account  in  his  statement,  of  his  whole  process,  and  ^'  of 
all  incidental  expenses."  About  five  acres,  as  he  has  stated,  he 
Roughed  and  seeded  without  any  gravel ;  this,  it  seemed  evi- 
dent by  the  stubble,  was  the  least  productive,  and  of  poorer 
quality  of  grass,  than  on  the  other  parts. 

Mr.  Osbom,  having  favored  us  with  so  full  a  statement,  it 
will  be  unnecessary  for  the  committee  to  comment  here  so  much 
at  large.  He  seems  to  have  proceeded  according  to  the  present 
most  approved  methods,  by  thoroughly  ditching  and  thoroughly 
gravelling  a  lot  of  apparently  poor  land,  formerly  allotted  as  a 
parsonage,  adjoining  the  village  of  South  Dan  vers ;  his  meadow 
surrounded  by  sharp  rocky  knolls.  He  has  favored  us  with  a 
carefully  executed  plan  of  his  very  ingenious  method  of  plough- 
ing, by  means  of  a  running  tackle,  or  snatch-block,  which  may 
easily  be  applied  in  ploughing  very  soft  and  wet  meadows.  We 
saw  a  sample  of  Mr.  Osbcnrn's  hay  from  bis  reclaimed  meadow, 
and  pronounce  it  of  the  first  quality, 

Mr.  Dodge  having  also  given  a  ftill,  and  somewhat  detailed 
statement  of  his  process,  his  expenses,  and  the  produce  of  his 
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land  for  several  years,  we  are  satisfied,  from  a  careful  examina- 
tion, of  the  correctness  of  his  statement  in  all  particulars.  And 
we  would  not  omit  to  mention  his  worthy  example  of  enter* 
prise,  industry  and  perseverance. 

TEMPLE  CUTLER,  Chairman. 


Leverett  Bradley^  s  SicUemerU. 

I  offer  for  premium  a  meadow,  containing  about  30  acres. 
The  soil  is  inclining  to  peat,  and  varies  from  2  to  10  feet  in 
depth.  On  some  parts  of  it,  3  or  4  feet  below  the  surface,  logs 
abound.  Previous  to  the  year  1842,  the  produce  of  the  open 
part  of  it  was  a  coarse  meadow  grass.  About  one  third  part  of 
it  was  covered  with  bushes,  and,  during  the  entire  year,  except, 
perhaps,  a  very  short  time  in  summer,  water  stood  upon  the 
whole  of  it. 

In  the  year  1842, 1  commenced  my  improvements.  Between 
that  year  and  the  year  1846, 1  have  dug  upwards  of  1000  rods 
of  ditches.  My  main  ditch  is  about  100  rods  in  length,  6^  feet 
wide  at  the  surface,  and,  through  its  whole  length,  dug  to  the 
hard  pan  at  bottom.  The  other  ditches  average  2^  or  3  feet  in 
width  at  the  surface ;  all  dug  to  the  pan.  The  clearings  of  the 
ditches  furnish  the. best  material  for  compost,  and,  without  any 
admixture,  make  a  very  good  top-dressing.  About  6  acres  of 
the  meadow  was  ploughed  and  seeded  without  any  gravel 
spread  upon  the  surface.  The  remaining  25  acres  were  not 
ploughed,  but  gravel  was  spread  on  the  surface  to  the  depth  of 
about  3  inches.  My  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  land — includ- 
ing its  original  value,  cost  of  labor  and  seed — is  $100  per  acre 
— I  mean  its  original  value  and  the  cost  of  all  improvement. 

The  first  year,  I  have  usually  cut  about  half  a  ton  per  acre. 
The  second  year,  I  top-dress  with  about  10  carts  full  to  the 
acre  of  a  compost,  the  principal  ingredient  of  which  is  sand. 
The  second  year,  I  have  cut,  generally,  2J  tons  per  acre.  I 
think  it  better  to  top-dress,  as  above  stated,  once  in  two  years. 

This  season,  the  crop,  as  the  committee  observed  before  it  was 
cut,  averaged  2^  tons  to  the  acre. 

Mbthubn.  October  23d,  1848. 
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Stephen  Osbom^s  Statement. 

The  lot  of  land,  to  which  I  ask  the  attention  of  the  Commit- 
tee, contains  about  five  acres,  of  which  about  an  acre  and  a 
quarter  is  meadow.  In  1844,  I  cut  off  the  bushes  and  small 
trees.  This  was  done  at  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice, — the 
latter  part  of  June, — ^firom  which  time  the  roots  began  to  decay, 
and,  with  some  few  exceptions,  they  never  again  sent  forth 
their  sprouts.  I  selected  this  period  of  the  year  for  the  purpose, 
by  the  advice  of  an  intelligent  and  observing  farmer,  now  re- 
moved to  Worcester  county,  who  had  cut  bushes  from  his  own 
land,  at  a  similar  time,  and  with  the  same  success. 

In  1845, 1  opened  ihe  main  ditch  through  the  centre  of  the 
lot,  and  commenced  ploughing.  Although  the  seascH^  was  very 
dry,  the  meadow  was  too  wet  and  soft  to  allow  cattle  to  travel 
over  it,  and  I  was  obliged  to  resort  tor  an  expedient,  which  I 
inm  attempt  to  describe,  with  the  aid  of  a  rough  sketch,  on  pa- 
per, which  I  send  with  this  statement  I  attached  a  block,  with 
a  single  pulley,  to  the  trees  on  the  upland,  near  the  edge  of  the 
meadow,  through  which  one  end  of  a  rope  communicated  with 
a  light  plough,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  low  ground,  while 
the  other  was  attached  to  the  draft  chain  of  a  pair  of  cattle, 
vho  were  driven  on  the  upland,  a  course  at  right  angles  with 
that  of  the  furrows.  After  the  first  five  or  six  furrows,  the 
block  was  placed  the  proper  distance  from  the  tree  to  make  a 
second  series  of  furrows,  the  block  being  secured,  m  its  new  po- 
sition, by  a  strong  bar,  set  in  the  groimd.  The  block  was  thus 
ranoved  its  proper  distance,  for  each  successive  series  of  fur* 
rows,  until  the  land  was  ploughed,  the  plough  being  each  time 
drawn,  by  hand,  back  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  meadow.  I 
may  here  remark,  that  the  land  .may  be  back-furrowed  into 
beds,  by  securing  the  block  on  the  opposite  side,  and  ploughing 
in  that  direction.  During  the  ploughing,  the  land  was  so  wet 
that  the  water  followed  Uie  plough  in  the  furrow.  As  to  the 
comparative  cost  of  this  method  of  ploughing,  the  conunittee 
will  be  able  to  judge  from  the  fact,  that  the  work  was  done  in 
three  days  and  a  half,  with  one  pair  of  cattle,  two  men,  and  a 
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boy.  After  ploughing,  I  cut  cross  ditches  on  each  side,  commu- 
nicating with  the  main  drain ;  I  then  removed  the  gravel  from 
the  upland,  in  wheel-barrows,  to  the  meadow,  to  the  depth  of 
«bout  three  inches.  As  the  land  was  a  soft  quagmire,  boards 
were  laid  over  it,  on  which  to  wheel  the  graveL  In  the  lollow- 
jng  winteTi  I  dressed  the  land  with  a  compostof  anthradte  coal 
ftshesy  soil,  waste  lime,  &c.,  fn»n  tanneries,  the  whciit  being  well 
;uiturated  with  soap-boiler's  q>ent  ley.  In  the  spring  of  1846, 1 
sowed  it  with  one  and  a  half  bushds  red-top,  one  and  a  half 
pecks  herds-grasS|  and  two  pounds  cloveri  and  cut,  that  year, 
two  tons  of  English  hay,  of  good  quality.  In  1847,  the  same 
lot  of  one  acre  and  a  quarter  of  land,  yielded  four  Urns. 

This  year,  1848,  the  yield  from  the  same  land  has  been  foor 
tons  220  lbs.  of  Eng^sh  hay,  equal  to  upland. 

The  expenses  and  yield  of  the  reclaimed  land  wete  as  fid- 
Iowa  : — 

Ploughing,  •  •  .  •  • 

Ditching  and  gravelling,  .  •  «  . 

Compost,    .•••«. 
Grass  seed,  •  •  •  •  • 

♦43  07 
Craps. 
1846— 2  tons  hay,  at  $16, 

1847—4        cc  «  ... 

1848— 4i      "       at  $12,  (sold  from  the  field,)  . 

145  32 

Deduct  $4  per  ton,  for  making,    •  .  40  00 

Income  for  three  years,     •  .  •  •         $10S  33 

I  ought  to  have  stated,  that  the  plough  used  had  a  circular 
cutter  attached  to  the  roller,  which  did  much  to  facilitate  the 
work.  The  soil  or  bog,  before  ploughing,  was  from  two  to  six 
feet  in  depth,  resting  on  a  hard  sub-soil  of  sandy  clay.  Since 
ditching  and  gravelling,  the  bog  has  settled  a  foot  or  more.  The 
land  was  of  little  or  no  value  before  draining.    The  ditches 
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whkh  I  have  covered,  operate  so  well^  that  I  intend  to  cover  the 
remainder.  I  filled  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  with  small  stones, 
to  a  gradual  descent  from  the  margin  to  the  main  ditch.  I  then 
placed  two  rows  of  larger  stones  down  the  centre  of  the  ditch, 
and  covered  them  with  the  fattest  that  I  could  select,  and  then 
covered  the  whole  with  currier's  leather  shavings,  these  being 
about  a  foot  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Danvkrs,  Sept.  20,  1848. 


Richard  Dodgers  Statement. 

The  piece  of  reclaimed  wet  meadow,  which  I  present  for  the 
consideration  of  the  committee,  containing  about  two  acres  and 
three  quarters,  was,  in  1838,  a  sunken  quagmire,  almost  en- 
tirely worthless,  except  for  some  small  fuel,  such  as  alders, 
blueberry  buahes,  brambles,  and  grape  vines,  and,  occasion- 
ally, a  tree. 

In  the  fall  of  that  year,  it  being  dry,  I  burnt  over  the  whole 
swamp,  clearing  up,  as  soon  as  the  fire  was  out,  all  stumps  and 
roots  that  remained  unburned.  The  fire  had  burnt  out  many 
holes,  as  this  peat  soil  was  loose  and  deep,  and  many  of  these 
boles  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  deep.  I  then  smoothed  off  all 
the  humps,  broken  roots,  &c.,  filling  up  all  the  burnt  holes, 
making  the  meadow  smooth.  This  clearing  up  was  only  upon 
the  one  and  a  half  acres  now  in  mowing.  The  whole  was  then 
▼ell  drained,  by  making  three  large  and  deep  ditches  length- 
wise, one  through  the  centre,  between  the  present  mowing  and 
tillage  lots,  and  one  on  each  side.  These  ditches  were  three 
feet  or  more  deep,  four  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  three  at  the  bot- 
tom. Also,  a  wide  ditch  acrossthe  lower  end.  The  fuel  I  ob- 
tained firom  the  stumps  has  paid,  I  think,  all  the  expense  of  get- 
ting them  out,  as  men  had  made  the  offer  to  do  this  work  for 
the  fuel.  I,  therefore,  consider  my  expenses  as  paid  up  to  the 
spring  of  1843,  except  that  of  hauling  on  and  spreading  about 
two  inches  of  sandy  loam  and  gravel  from  an  adjoining  pit, 
over  the  greatest  part  of  the  one  and  a  half  acres.  The  re- 
12 
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mainder,  I  covered  afterwards,  and  harrowed  and  smoothed  the 
whole  in  the  best  manner  I  could,  and  then  planted  three  fourths 
of  an  acre  with  potatoes,  without  any  manure.  The  ashes  from 
the  burning  and  the  loam  I  valued  much.  Roans,  long  reds, 
and  chenangoes,  were  planted,  and,  at  harvesting,  12  hills  made 
a  bushel  throughout  Cross  ditches  were  made  from  the  mar* 
ginal  to  the  main  ditch,  with  the  plough,  and  by  clearing  them 
out  with  the  hoe. 

Two  years  from  the  commencement,  I  finished  the  remainder 
of  the  one  and  a  half  acres  in  the  same  manner,  using  no  ma- 
nure until  the  third  year,  when  I  put  four  cords  on  the  whole, 
having  obtained^  in  each  year,  about  the  same  value,  in  crops  of 
com  and  potatoes,  as  at  first.  These  crops  even  more  than  paid 
all  expenses  to  1843.  I  then  hauled,  in  the  winter  of  1842,  a 
common  top-dressing  of  sandy  loam,  and  laid  the  whole  dowH 
to  grass,  sowing  a  peck  of  herds-grass  and  half  a  bushel  of  red- 
top,  per  acre,  after  ploughing  and  harrowing  well. 

Produce  of  the  one  and  a  half  acres  for  six  years. 
1843 — 3  tons  first  crop,  at  $16  per  ton,    .  .  $45  00 


1844—6    " 

2  do.  2cl  crop,  at  $14  00, 

98  00 

1846—6    « 

2  do.        "              14  00, 

98  00 

1846—6    " 

2  do.        "              18  00, 

126  00 

•1847—6    " 

13  50, 

67  60 

■1848— 4J  " 

9  60, 

42  60 

Whole  number,  33J  tons.    Sold  for  .  $477  00 

Expense  of  seed,  harvesting,  &c.,  .  .  60  00 


Net  amount  for  six  years,  .  $417  00 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  that  a  large  crop  of  hay  has  be^i  raised 
six  years  in  succession,  without  any  additional  top-dressing  of 
any  kind,  and  only  four  cords  of  manure,  which  was  put  on  at 
the  commencement  I  consider  the  loam  and  gravel  of  more 
value  for  such  grass  land,  than  manure,  if  applied  as  a  top- 
dressing. 

By  careful  examination^  I  find  the  whole  cost  of  reclamation 
did  not  exceed  sixty  dollars  per  acre. 
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The  corDy  on  the  other  part  of  one  and  a  quarter  acres,  is  es- 
timated at  sixty  bushels  per  acre,  and,  of  the  potatoes  already- 
dug,  20  hills  made  a  bushel.  This  lot  was  managed  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  one  described.  It  has  been  planted 
three  years ;  the  smallest  crop  the  present  year.  Sandy  loam 
vas  put  cm  the  part  planted  with  com. 

Wenham,  Sept.  27,  1848. 


jR.  A.  Merriam's  Statement. 

I  offer  for  premium  about  four  acres  of  partly  meadow  and 
partly  swamp  land,  to  which  I  have  been  devoting  some  atten- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  it  from  a  nearly  useless  state. 
I  began  about  six  years  ago,  (after  my  neighbor,  below,  had 
opened  a  thorough  water-course,)  by  ditching  and  covering  the 
intermediate  spaces  with  the  mud  that  was  thrown  out.  These 
ditches  were  cot  from  the  main  one  to  the  shore,  about  thirty 
feet  apart,  wide  and  deep  enough  to  afford  a  perfect  covering 
for  the  spaces  between.  After  levelling  and  smoothing,  I  sowed 
hay  seed,  &€.,  raked  it  in,  about  a  peck  of  herds-grass,  and  one 
boshel  of  red-top  seed  to  the  acre.  Without  any  otiter  prepara- 
tion, I  cut  from  one  to  two  tons  of  English  grass  to  the  acre. 
The  quantity  of  grass  lessened  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two, 
and  I  then  spread  on  about  five  cords  of  compost  manure  to  the 
acre,  in  the  fall,  which  increased  the  amount  of  hay  to  between 
two  and  three  tons  to  the  acre,  and  most  of  the  meadow  that  I 
have  worked  upon  is  now  in  this  state. 

But  the  piece,  to  which  I  have  invited  your  attention,  con- 
sisted mostly  of  bushes,  from  four  to  ten  feet  high,  high  blue- 
berries, alder  and  swamp  sumac  or  dogwood.  This  piece,  con- 
taming  about  one  and  a  quarter  acres,  was  reclaimed,  by  cut- 
ting and  burning  the  bushes  on  the  ground.  On  a  part,  the 
whole  surface  was  removed,  piled  in  heaps  two  years  ago  last 
spring,  and,  in  the  fall,  burned.  On  another  part,  the  surface 
only  was  smoothed,  removing  the  stumps  and  rubbish  from  the 
ground.    I  sowed  the  usual  quantity  of  hay  seed  over  the  whole, 
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and  raked  it  in  with  an  iron  rake.  I  found  it  a  little  more  dif- 
ficult to  get  the  seed  to  take  where  the  surface  was  not  dis- 
turbed, and  a  natural  grass,  called  bluejoint,  had  taken  the 
place. 

In  1847, 1  cut,  from  the  one  and  a  quarter  acres,  about  two  tons 
of  hay,  mostly  herds-grass  and  red-top.  After  haying,  I  put, 
upon  this  acre  and  a  quarter,  about  five  cords  of  summer  flaa- 
nure ;  this  year,  1848,  I  cut  from  four  to  five  tous  of  good 
English  hay,  not  differing  in  amount  from  what  you  estimated 
it  at. 

The  roots  and  fuel  taken  from  this  land  were  worth  about 
fifteen  dollars.  The  cost,  over  and  above  upland  tillage 
ground,  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  between  twenty  and  thirty 
dollars,  varying  a  little  on  difierent  lands.  On  some  small  por- 
tions, I  have  spread  about  two  inches  of  coarse  gravel,  after 
sowing  the  hay  seed.  The  cost  of  this  method  will  be  about 
the  same ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinfcn  that  this  is  the  bet- 
ter method  of  reclaiming  bog  meadow  laud,  where  bushes  do 
not  cover  the  ground. 

Where  you  intend  to  cover  with  gravel,  the  hassocks  and  all 
prominences  should  be  first  removed,  and  as  even  a  surface  left 
as  possible ;  then  sow  the  hay  seed,  and  cover  with  about  two 
inches  of  gravel.  The  gravelly  portions  of  my  meadow  seemed 
to  stand  any  weather  better  than  the  portion  that  was  not  grav- 
elled. 

TopsFiELD,  Sept  27,  1848. 


Milch  Cows. 

The  many  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  the  sources  of 
industry  and  income,  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  receive  their 
origin  from  the  cow,  place  her  among  the  invaluable  blessings 
with  which  a  beneficent  Providence  has  favored  us.  To  im- 
prove the  cow,  so  as  to  produce  better  milkers,  with  form,  size, 
and  constitution,  best  adapted  to  our  fare  and  climate,  should 
be  the  studious  solicitude  of  all  engaged  in  rearing  neat  stock. 
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Bow  this  can  be  best  effected,  experienced  and  intelligent  mea 
differ  in  opinion.  Here,  the  chairman  of  your  committee  will 
ventare  a  few  remarks,  and  for  which  he  is  alone  responsible. 

Having,  more  than  twenty  years  since,  introduced  the  Dur-* 
ham  short  horns  into  my  stock,  and  subsequently  other  ap- 
proved breeds,  I  can  speak  from  experience;  and,  although 
three  of  the  best  cows  I  have  ever  owned,  were  of  the  cross 
breed,  yet  I  think,  on  the  whole,  the  milking  qualities  of  my 
stock  has  not  thereby  been  improved.  If  there  have  been  ex- 
ceptions, I  have  found,  in  the  aggregate,  the  Durhams  give  less 
milk  than  the  natives,  in  proportion  to  the  food  they  consume, 
and  their  milk  is  of  a  poorer  quality.  I  much  prefer  the  half 
blood  Durhams  to  the  natives  for  oxen ;  they  are  of  better  form, 
larger  size,  and  faster  travellers.  The  objections  brought 
against  them  by  some,  that  they  possess  constitutions  not 
adapted  to  our  hard  climate,  I  have  not  yet,  from  experience  or 
observation,  found  correct.  I  have  seen  them  severely  tested  in 
the  log  swamp  in  winter ;  on  the  farm  and  road  in  summer,  for 
a  period  of  six  years,  and,  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  fatted,  and 
have  never  known  their  equals  that  were  of  the  native  breed. 
If  the  Durhams  are  not  the  better  milkers,  they  are  better  for 
Ibe  stock-grower,  and  should  be  encouraged  in  proportion  as 
that  branch  of  husbandry  should  be  encouraged  in  the  county. 
Whether  the  improved  short  horns  have,  or  have  not,  received, 
in  this  county,  the  premiums  they  were  justly  entitled  to,  I  do 
not  here  pretend  to  say ;  but  I  do  say,  that  I  prefer  a  good  ani- 
mal to  a  favorite  pedigree.  Those  that  would  derive  a  good 
profit  from  the  cow,  must  give  her  good  keeping,  as  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  noiurishment  she  takes,  is  necessary  to  supply  the 
natural  waste  of  the  body ;  if  she  has  no  more  than  is  neces- 
sary for  that  supply,  all  you  get  in  milk  you  lose  in  flesh,  and 
lose  the  keeping  of  your  cows.  How  to  keep  a  cow,  so  as  to 
derive  the  greatest  profit,  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  those  en- 
gaged in  this  occupation.  Much  depends  on  the  feed,  and  as 
much  on  the  manner  of  feeding  and  sheltering.  The  oftener 
you  feed,  the  less  waste  of  fodder,  and  the  better  the  cow  will 
thrive.  In  this,  every  one  must  be  governed  by  circumstances, 
taking  into  account  the  value  of  the  time  of  the  feeder,  the 
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number  of  cows  to  be  fed,  &c.  Any  one  accustomed  to  milk- 
ing, in  winter,  has  often  noticed  how  greatly  the  quantity  of 
milk  has  diminished,  in  severe  cold  weather.  This  proves  the 
importance  of  warm  bams ;  and  dry  beds  are  also  necessary. 
Abridge  her  comforts,  and  you  diminish  her  milk,  and  no  one 
will  say  that  she  is  as  comfortable  if  she  lies  with  her  sides 
soaked  in  urine,  as  she  would  be  if  she  had  a  dry  bed.  An  in- 
telligent farmer,  who  keeps  a  large  stock  of  cattle,  recently  told 
me  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  spreading  thatch  upon  his  grass 
land,  and,  for  every  ton  of  thatch,  he  got  an  additional  ton  of 
English  hay.  Straw,  thatch,  and  damaged  salt  hay  are  abun- 
dant in  most  parts  of  the  county,  and,  if  used  for  cattle  to  lie 
upon,  and  saturated  with  urine^  their  value  for  manure  would 
be  greatly  increased.  Who  would  not  prefer  coarse  fare  and 
good  lodging,  to  a  sumptuous  supper  and  a  cold  wet  bed  ? 

If  cows  have  animal  feeling,  judge  of  their  wants  by  your 
own.  Kind  treatment  is  of  the  first  importance.  Many  good 
cows  are  made  worthless  to  their  petulant  managers,  from  abu- 
sive treatment.  The  cow,  from  fear,  or  pain,  on  account  of 
soreness  of  the  udder  or  teats,  is  often  unquiet  when  milked, 
and,  being  tied  by  the  neck,  and  having  no  other  means  of  de- 
fence, kicks,  to  rid  herself  of  her  uncomfortable  companion. 
This  not  unfrequently  induces  the  intelligent  and  reasoning 
milker  to  retaliate  with  harsh  words  and  heavy  blows,  reason- 
ing, no  doubt,  (if  reasoning  at  all,)  that,  by  so  doing,  she  may 
be  persuaded  that  she  is  in  no  danger  of  harm,  while  under 
such  a  protector.  The  stupid  animal,  not  appreciating  the  ar- 
gument, again  resorts  to  her  only  defence,  and  the  milker  again 
resumes  his  argument  with  more  powerful  appeals  to  her  sides, 
and,  for  a  time,  she  is  spoiled  from  downright  stupidity.  But 
which  is  the  more  stupid,  which  the  more  rational,  or  the  more 
brutal,  the  cow  or  the  milker,  no  one  will,  for  a  moment,  hesi- 
tate to  decide.  Such  cows  can,  nineteen  cases  in  twenty,  be 
reclaimed  in  a  few  weeks,  by  kind  words  and  gentle  treatment 
Here  I  say  what  I  know  from  experience.  Having,  for  more 
than  ten  years,  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  such  cows,  when 
offered  for  a  few  dollars  less  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
their  value.    I  have,  within  a  few  years,  bought  two  kicking 
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cows,  and  both  are  now  gentle  milkers.  That  all  cows  are 
equally  docile,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  It  is  far  otherwise. 
Some  cows  require  much  caressing,  such  as  currying,  feeding 
from  the  hand,  &c.,  before  they  can,  at  all  times,  be  approached 
without  showing  signs  of  fear.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that 
animals  of  the  most  ferocious  character  are  trained  to  dwell 
harmoniously  together.  If  lions  and  tigers  may  be  tamed,  how 
little,  comparatively,  is  the  skill  required  to  tame  the  most  gen- 
tle domestic  animal ! 

Our  climate  is  well  adapted  to  the  health  of  the  cow,  and, 
with  proper  care,  there  is  but  little  loss  to  the  owners  from  dis- 
ease. Tet  her  diseases  should  be  known  and  attended  to.  Na- 
ture must  be  the  principal  agent  in  eflTecting  a  cure.  Comforta- 
ble shelter  and  appropriate  food,  are,  in  most  cases,  the  best 
prescriptions. 

D.  a  CALDWELL,  Chairman. 


On  thb  Daibt. 

The  committee  recommend  that  premiums  be  awarded  as  fol- 
lows, viz : — 

For  June  butter,  the  first  premium  of  $10,  to  Charles  P.  Pres- 
ton, of  Danvers.  The  second  premium  of  $8,  to  Benjamin 
Boynton,  of  Andover. 

For  September  butter,  the  first  premium  of  $10,  to  Nathaniel 
Felton,  of  Danvers ;  the  second  premium  of  $8,  to  Charles  P. 
Preston,  of  Danvers ;  and  the  third  premium  of  $6,  to  Benja- 
min Boynton,  of  Andover. 

There  was  also  presented  to  the  notice  of  the  committee,  a 
very  fine  specimen  of  new  milk  cheese,  by  William  Marshall, 
of  Essex,  3  offered  as  a  sample  of  100  cheeses,  made  the  past 
season,  weighing,  in  the  aggregate,  3,000  lbs.  There  being  no 
premium  for  cheese  oflered  by  the  society,  the  present  year,  your 
committee  recommend  a  gratuity  of  $8. 

LEWIS  ALLEN,  Chairman. 
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Charles  P.  Prestan^s  Statement. 

I  present,  for  inspection,  1  pot  of  June  butter,  containing 
29  lbs.,  being  a  specimen  of  289  lbs.,  made  between  the  1st  of 
June  and  9th  of  July,  from  the  milk  of  7  cows  and  a  2  year  old 
heifer. 

Also,  2  boxes  of  September  butter,  containing  29  lbs.,  being  a 
sample  of  793  lbs.,  made  between  the  20th  of  May  and  the  27th 
of  September,  from  the  same  cows. 

Their  feed  has  been  common  pasture,  until  the  6th  of  Au- 
gust ;  since  that  time,  green  corn  fodder  once  a  day. 

Process  of  making, — The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans,  and 
placed  in  a  cool  cellar,  where  it  stands  from  36  to  48  hours,  ac- 
cording to  the  weather.  It  is  (hen  skimmed,  and  the  cream  is 
put  into  stone  jars,  set  in  a  vault  made  for  that  purpose,  and 
churned  once  a  week.  The  butter-milk  is  worked  out  thor- 
oughly, and  the  butter  is  salted  by  an  ounce  of  ground  rock- 
salt  to  the  pound. 

Danvers,  September  27,  1848. 


Benjamin  Boynton^s  Statemetit. 

I  present,  as  a  specimen  of  June  butter,  a  jar  of  28  lbs.,  being 
a  sample  of  117  lbs.,  of  the  same  month.  This  butter  was  made 
from  the  milk  of  4  (native  breed)  cows ;  their  feed,  in  winter, 
being  com-fodder,  straw  and  meadow-hay,  the  forepart  of  the 
winter,  and,  four  weeks  before  they  came  in,  a  mixture  of  En- 
glish and  meadow,  and,  after  they  came  in,  English  hay  only ; 
in  summer,  pasturing  only. 

Process  of  making. — The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans,  and 
stands  about  48  hours;  the  cream  is  then  taken  off  and  put  into 
a  tin  cream-pail,  and  kept  until  it  is  ready  to  be  churned,  which 
is  twice  a  week ;  and,  after  the  butter  has  come,  it  is  salted 
with  7  ounces  of  salt  to  8  lbs.  of  butter,  and  worked  over  twice, 
when  it  is  ready  for  use.    We  use  the  dash  chum. 
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Also,  a  jar  of  September  batter.  The  process  of  making,  the 
same  as  the  June  butter.  Since  June,  we  have  made  313  lbs. 
butter,  and  190  lbs.  four-meal  cheese.  Since  August  10th,  we 
have  fed  our  cows  on  fodder-corn. 

We  have  an  ice-cellar,  and,  since  July,  we  have  had  ice  in 
onr  milk-cellar,  more  or  less,  which  has  kept  it  about  the  tem- 
perature of  62  degrees.  This  keeps  the  milk  a  greater  length  of 
time.  Twelve  hours  before  churning,  we  set  our  cream-pail  on 
ice,  to  cool  the  cream,  which  always  produces  hard  butter. 

Andoyeb,  September  26,  1848. 


Naihaniel  FeUott!s  Siatemeni, 

I  offer,  for  inspection,  3  boxes  of  September  butter,  contain- 
ing 27  lbs.,  being  a  sample  of  768  lbs.,  made  between  the  20th 
of  May  and  the  20th  of  September.  I  milked  7  cows  till  the 
10th  of  August,  since  then,  8.  The  feed  was  common  pastur- 
ing, till  the  middle  of  August ;  after  that,  they  had  corn-stalks 
once  a  day,  till  the  first  of  September ;  since  then,  twice  a  day. 
We  have  used  milk  for  nine  in  the  family,  and  sold  two  gallons 
a  week. 

Process  of  makitig. — The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans ;  it 
stands  from  36  to  48  hours  in  a  cool  cellair,  when  the  cream  is 
taken  off,  put  into  tin  pails,  and  stirred  every  day.  We  chum 
once  a  week ;  during  the  warmest  weather,  the  cream  is  placed 
in  the  well  about  twelve  hours  before  churning.  After  it  is 
churned,  the  butter-milk  is  thoroughly  worked  out,  and  the 
butter  is  salted  to  the  taste,  (about  an  ounce  to  a  pound.)  After 
standing  about  an  hour,  it  is  again  worked  and  weighed,  each, 
pound  separately. 

Dantbbs,  September  27,  1848. 


William  MarshaWs  Statement. 

I  offer,  for  premium,  a  specimen  (about  100  lbs.)  of  new  milk 
13 
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cheese,  made  upon  my  fann,  at  Hog  Island,  in  the  town  of  Es- 
sex. I  have  had  the  milk  of  15  cows,  through  the  season.  We 
began  to  make  new  milk  cheese  exchisively,  (or  nearly  sO)) 
about  the  middle  of  May  last,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
days,  have  made  one  cheese  a  day,  of  about  30  pounds  weight, 
up  to  the  3d  of  September.  The  whole  number  is  101,  and  the 
whole  weight  about  3000  lbs. 

Our  method  has  been,  to  take  the  cream  off  of  the  night's 
milk,  every  morning,  then  to  warm  the  milk,  and,  when  brought 
to  the  temperature  of  new  milk,  to  put  all  the  cream  into  it 
again,  and  add  the  morning's  milk,  while  warm.  Our  reason 
for  not  warming  the  cream,  is  to  avoid  the  oily  appearance 
which  it  always  takes  on  being  warmed.  The  milk  at  night 
is  strained  into  tubs,  which  saves  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
milk  pans.  I  never  put  coloring  matter,  of  any  kind,  into  the 
cheese,  or  upon  the  outside.  A  cotton  cloth  is  sewed  round  ev- 
ery cheese,  on  taking  it  from  the  press.  We  keep  them  in  the 
press  48  hours,  during  which  time  they  are  turned  twice.  After 
going  on  to  the  shelves,  they  are  turned  every  day,  and  rubbed 
with  fat  of  some  kind.  We  use  the  fine  salt  that  usually  comes 
in  bags  of  about  26  lbs.  each,  and  put  a  pint,  wine  measure,  into 
every  cheese  of  30  lbs.  weight  The  quantity  of  rennet  is  al- 
ways such  as  to  have  the  curd  form,  and  be  ready  to  break  up 
in  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  it  is  put  in.  The  rennet 
is  allowed  to  soak  about  24  hours  before  use.  We  find  that  one 
fourth  part  more  rennet  is  necessary  for  new  milk  cheese  than 
for  other  cheese.    We  use  the  common  lever  press. 

The  cows  have  a  change  of  feed  by  going  about  two  weeks 
in  each  pasture.  They  have  had  no  fall-feed,  no  roots  or  meal, 
nothing  but  pasture  grass. 

Essex,  September  27,  1848. 


Fattening  Cattle  and  Swine. 

There  has  been  no  application  for  premium,  the  present  year 
for  fattening  cattle  or  swine.     In  the  county  of  Essex,  there  is 
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but  little  stock  raised  and  fattened  expressly  for  the  butcher,  as 
it  is  not  considered  profitable.  Considerable  stock  must  neces- 
sarily be  fattened ;  old  cattle  must  be  turned  off,  and  young 
ones  take  their  places.  Some  farmers  have  made  it  profitable 
by  purchasing  cattle  in  the  spring,  putting  them  into  a  good 
pasture,  and  selling  them  to  the  butcher,  in  the  latter  part  of 
sommer,  or  early  in  autumn,  before  the  droves  come  in  from 
the  country,  as  they  then  command  a  higher  price  than  later  in 
the  season.  But  this  cannot  be  done  successfully,  unless  the 
pastures  are  very  good,  which  is  not,  generally,  the  case. 
Cattle  should  always  be  kept  in  good  flesh,  for  several  reasons. 
Cows  will  give  more  milk,  and  of  better  quality.  Oxen  will 
perform  more  labor.  Should  a  leg  be  broken,  or  some  other  ac- 
cident happen,  they  will  not  be  a  total  loss.  Or,  should  beef  be 
unusually  high,  they  can  easily  be  prepared  for  the  butcher. 
Besides,  it  is  much  pleasanter  seeing  the  stalls  filled  with  fat,  ^ 
smooth  cattle,  than  those  like  Pharaoh's  lean  kine.  And,  that 
cattle  may  be  kept  in  good  flesh,  pastures  should  not  be  over- 
stocked, and,  when  the  feed  grows  short,  as  it  usually  does  in 
Ae  latter  part  of  summer  and  autumn,  they  should  be  fed  on 
green  com,  or  something  else  raised  for  the  purpose. 

Much  attention  should  be  paid  to  feeding  cattle  in  the  winter. 
They  should  also  be  well  watered,  and  kept  warm.  It  is  better 
to  keep  them  in  the  bam  for  the  most  part  of  the  time,  in  ex- 
treme cold  weather,  than  to  leave  them  out,  shivering  behind 
the  fence. 

If  they  are  designed  for  beef  in  the  spring,  and  are  as  fleshy 
in  the  fall,  as  they  should  be,  by  giving  them  a  few  roots,  or  a 
little  meal,  with  good  hay  and  careful  attention,  they  can  be 
made  good  beef.  A  few  years  ago,  I  commenced  raising  ruta 
baga  and  beets,  for  fattening  cattle.  I  had  good  success,  and 
considered  them  a  profitable  crop.  Soon,  however,  they  began 
lo  depreciate ;  the  ruta  baga  rotted  in  the  field ;  now,  I  con- 
sider them  an  tmcertain  crop,  and  have  discontinued  to  culti- 
vate them.  I  am  also  of  the  opinion,  that  the  profit  of  fattening 
cattle  in  winter  is  rather  small,  especially  to  those  farmers  who 
have  a  market  near  for  their  hay. 
In  regard  to  fattening  swine,  as  the  potato  crop  has  failed,  I 
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know  of  nothing  better  than  com- meal ;  although  apples,  roots, 
and  vegetables  may  be  used  in  the  summer  and  fall,  to  some 
extent  Swine  should  be  kept  well,  and  the  sooner  they  are 
fattened  the  better.  A  pig  that  will  weigh  300  pound*,  when 
10  months  old,  is  more  profitable,  than  if  kept  until  it  is  16 
months  old,  to  weigh  the  same.  That  swine  may  thrive  well, 
they  should  be  fed  regularly — ^I  mean  about  the  same  time  every 
day.  When  the  time  arrives  that  they  are  usually  fed,  they 
will  be  squealing  at  the  'trough ;  or,  if  they  are  of  more  quiet 
disposition,  they  will  be  looking  with  intense  anxiety  for  their 
usual  repast.  Remaining  in  this  situation,  they  will  not  thrive 
so  well  as  when  they  are  regularly  fed,  and  return  quietly  to 
their  nest.  They  should  also  have  a  warm  place  to  eat  and 
sleep.  Although  they  like  to  wallow  in  the  mire,  still  they  Uke 
a  warm  bed.  The  question  is  often  asked,  is  it  profitable  to 
raise  pork?  or,  how  the  price  of  pork  should  compare  with 
com,  that  the  pork  may  pay  for  the  feed,  and  the  manure  for 
the  trouble? 

One  year,  I  raised  about  6,000  pounds  of  pork,  and  kept  an 
account  of  what  the  swine  eat.  They  were  kept  mostly  on 
com-meal;  with  some  apples  and  potatoes  in  the  fall.  The 
food  was  mostly  cooked.  Reckoning  the  corn  at  76  cents  per 
bushel,  the  potatoes,  apples,  and  what  they  received  from  the 
dairy,  at  what  I  supposed  they  were  worth,  when  compared 
with  corn,  the  pork  cost  about  7^  cents  per  pound,  offsetting 
the  manure  against  the  labor.  The  swine  were  of  a  good  kind, 
and  did  well. 

In  regard  to  cooking  meal  for  swine,  there  are  different  opin- 
ions. I  tried  an  experiment,  in  1841,  which  was  published  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  for  that  year.  The  result  was 
in  favor  of  uncooked  meal.  But,  as  many  farmers  have  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  I  wish  further  experiments  might  be  made  tipon 
the  subject. 

Since  making  the  above  statements,  a  communication  has 
been  received  from  Francis  Dodge,  of  Danvers,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  show  the  expense  of  raising  pork.  The  committee 
consider  it  not  to  come  within  the  rules  of  the  society  for  pre- 
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mimn,  bat  recommend  that  five  dollars,  as  a  gratuity,  be  paid 
Mr.  Dodge  for  the  information  he  has  submitted. 

JOSEPH  HOW,  Chairman. 


Francis  Dodges  Siaiemeni. 

Believing  it  might  be  of  some  advantage  to  the  farmers  of 
Essex  county  to  know  the  actual  ^ost  of  fattening  swine,  I  here- 
with submit  an  account  of  the  cost  and  keeping  of  seven.  They 
were  bought  from  a  drove  on  the  24th  of  April,  1848.  Their 
whole  weight,  at  ihat  time,  was  925  lbs.,  for  which  seven  cents 
per  lb.  was  paid.     Their  respective  weights  were  as  follows : — 

Weight  when  boBgkt.  Time  when  killed.  Weight  when  killed.  Net  gain.  Days  kept. 


No.l 

110 

Sept  26           263 

143 

164 

"  2 

140 

Oct.    17           283 

143 

176 

"  3 

130 

«     Vr           334 

204 

176 

"  4 

131 

Nov.    6            281 

160 

1% 

"  6 

116 

"       6           314 

198 

196 

"  6 

146 

"       8           339 

193 

198 

"  r 

162 

"       8           374 

222 

198 

986 

2178 

1263 

1294 

The  cost  of  food  was  as  follows : — 

68  bushels  of 

com, 

at  53  cts.,    . 

$36 

04 

30 

i( 

damaged  do.,  at  36  cts.,  . 

10  50 

60 

IC 

com, 

,  at  66  cts.,    . 

32  50 

8 

(( 

meal 

,  at  66  cts.,   . 

5  20 

$84 

24 

Add  cost  of  pigs, 

. 

64  76 

Total  cost,  .  .         $148  99 


We  have,  then,  the  cost  of  pigs,  amounting  to  one  hundred 
forty-eight  dollars  ninety-nine  cents,  against  2178  lbs.  of  pork, 
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.at  6}  cents  per  lb.,  (at  which  price  it  was  sold,)  amounting  to 
one  hundred  forty-one  dollars  fifty-seven  cents,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance against  the  pigs,  of  seven  dollars  and  forty-two  cents. 
These  pigs  were  fed  three  times  a  day  on  meal  and  water,  and 
properly  cared  for  in  every  respect;  and,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, it  is  but  fair  to  expect  the  same  results,  and  shall  we, 
from  these  results,  conclude  that  pork  cannot  be  fattened  in  Es- 
sex county  without  loss  1  I  think  it  cannot,  when  the  farmer  pur- 
chases his  pigs  in  the  spring  at  a  high  price,  and  his  corn  at  any 
price,  though  it  may  be  the  lowest  market  price,  looking  entirely, 
for  his  return,  to  the  market  value  of  his  hogs.  But  there  is 
another  return,  in  the  shape  of  manure,  that  will  repay  him  for  all 
the  trouble  he  has,  and  richly  too,  if  proper  care  has  been  taken 
to  throw  them  occasionally  a  load  of  mud,  soil,  or  something  of 
the  kind,  which  they  convert  into  the  best  and  richest  of  manures. 
I  am  convinced,  that  it  would  be  better  and  more  profitable  for 
the  farmer  to  raise  his  own  pigs,  and  not  give  the  profit  to  the 
drover.  Certainly,  if  he  cannot  afford  to  fatten  and  sell  pork 
at  6i  cents  per  lb.,  he  cannot  afford  to  buy  pigs  alive  for  7  cents 
per  lb. 

Danvers,  November  13,  1848. 


COMPARATIVB    VaLUE   OF   CrOPS,   &C. 

The  committee  on  the  "comparative  value  of  crops  as  food 
for  cattle,"  regret  that  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  award  the  liberal 
premiums  offered.  These  offers  have  been  before  the  public  for 
several  years,  without  awakening  that  attention  in  the  minds  of 
cultivators  their  importance  demands.  When  we  take  into 
view  the  fact,  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  time  of  the  farmer, 
both  in  summer  and  winter,  is  occupied  in  securing  or  distrib- 
uting the  food  of  his  cattle ;  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  a  mat- 
ter of  deep  interest,  to  regulate  this  labor  to  the  best  advantage. 
If,  therefore,  by  any  suggestions  in  our  power  to  offer,  valuable 
information  may  be  elicited  or  disseminated,  we  shall,  in  part  at 
least,  have  discharged  our  duty.    If  we  can  be  so  fortunate,  as 
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to  induce  any  one  to  undertake  a  series  of  accurate  experiments, 
to  test  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  our  conjectures,  an  important 
point  will  be  gained.  We  are  fully  sensible  that  facts,  derired 
from  a  continued  series  of  observations,  are  wanting  on  this 
subject  We  are  surprised,  that  those  most  interested  in  these 
matters,  should  be  willing  to  remain  so  imperfectly  informed,  as 
are  a  large  proportion  of  the  farming  community. 

English  hay  is  proposed  as  the  test  of  the  comparative  value 
of  the  other  articles  used.  This  is  so  generally  used,  so  valua- 
ble, and  of  so  uniform  a  character,  that  it  may  well  have  this 
distinction.  Tabular  statements,  from  time  to  time,  have  been 
published,  varying  with  the  experience  of  those  who  framed 
them,  giving  general  views,  approximating,  without  doubt,  to 
correctness.  One  of  this  kind  can  be  found  in  the  Report  of 
tte  Commissioner  of  Patents,  for  1843,  page  120,  from  which 
an  abstract  was  taken  in  our  Transactions  for  1844,  page  33. 
But  we  are  not  quite  satisfied,  for  instance,  with  being  informed 
that  275  pounds  of  green  stalks  of  Indian  corn  are  equal  to  100 
lbs.  of  hay,  or  that  2|  pounds  of  green  com  fodder  equals  1  lb. 
of  hay.  We  want  to  know  something  further  about  it.  We 
want  to  know,  for  example,  how  this  kind  of  feed  will  operate 
on  a  stock  of  milch  cows,  by  increasing  the  quantity,  or  im- 
proving the  quality,  of  their  milk.  In  the  vicinity  of  a  dense 
population,  supplying  the  market  with  milk  is  one  of  the  best 
applications  of  the  produce  of  the  farm.  Many  expedients  are 
adopted,  to  furnish  food,  when  the  ordinary  supplies  are  cut 
off;  as,  when  the  pasture  lands  are  parched  with  drought,  in 
August  and  September.  Perhaps  no  one  auxiliary  has  come 
into  more  general  use,  than  green  corn-stalks,  cultivated  for  this 
purpose,  after  the  crop  of  grass  has  been  gathered.  Why  is 
this  dcHie?  Has  any  one  made  certain  the  fact,  by  experiment, 
that  this  kind  of  feed  does  actually  increase  the  quantity  of 
milk,  to  any  considerable  extent  ?  The  experience  of  some  of 
the  committee,  in  distributing  several  tons  of  this  kind  of  fod- 
der to  a  drove  of  thirty  or  forty  cows,  dailt/,  for  several  succes- 
sive years,  during  the  season  of  its  production,  has  left  great 
doubts  of  its  value ;  especially,  in  increasing  the  quantity  of 
milk.    This  crop  is  abundant,  and  very  easily  grown.    It  is 
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readily  and  greedily  devoured  by  the  animal.  It  may  be  used 
advantageously  to  save  the  pastures  from  being  too  closely  fed. 
But,  if  the  produce  of  the  animals  is  not  essentially  increased  by 
the  feed,  then  the  labor  of  growing,  gathering,  and  distributing, 
is,  in  a  great  measure,  lost.  We  will  not  presume  to  speak  pos- 
itively, for  we  have  not  made  those  careful  observati<His  neces- 
sary to  warrant  this ;  but,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  in  super- 
intending one  of  the  largest  milk  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  Salem, 
(the  Pickman  farm,  so  called,)  our  impressions  are,  that  much 
less  benefit  is  derived  from  this  kind  of  feed,  than  is  usually 
ascribed  to  it.  Some  benefit  may  accrue  from  the  cultivation  of 
com  in  this  manner,  by  the  aid  it  affords  in  pulverizing  the  soil, 
and  better  fitting  it  for  the  crop  the  ensuing  season ;  especially, 
if  a  dressing  of  manure  is  applied  at  the  time  of  planting,  and 
well  harrowed  in.  Vigilant  attention  will  thus  enable  the  ten- 
ant of  a  few  acres  to  realize  two  crops,  where  but  one,  ordina- 
rily, grows. 

In  expressing  a  query,  as  to  the  expediency  of  cultivating  In- 
dian corn,  to  be  used  greeny  for  the  soiling  or  feeding  of  cattle, 
it  is  done  more  to  awaken  attention  to  the  subject,  than  because 
of  confidence  in  our  present  impressions.  We  are  aware  of  the 
recommendations  that  have  been  given  to  this  crop,  in  our  own 
publications,  and  by  those  whose  opinions  we  regard  as  of  the 
highest  authority.  To  be  consistent,  therefore,  it  is  proper  to 
advert  to  these,  until  the  question  shall  be  definitely  settled  by 
well-conducted  experiments.  In  remarks  upon  premiums  of- 
fered for  soiling,  in  1823,  Col.  Pickering  observes,  that  "  Indian 
com  will  be  well  grown  for  soiling  by  the  middle  of  July,  and 
will  continue  green,  and  in  full  sap,  until  the  last  of  August. 
In  order  to  continue  a  supply  of  this  rich  green  food,  to  which, 
probably,  no  other  vegetable  of  our  country  is  equal,  especially 
for  milch  cows,  pieces  of  land  may  be  planted  in  succession,  so 
that  some  may  be  in  full  sap  to  the  last  of  September."  The 
same  distinguished  practical  observer  remarks,  in  the  last  com- 
munication he  made  to  the  society,  September  25,  1828 : — 

"  The  great  value  of  Indian  corn-stalks,  in  their  green  state, 
for  feeding  cattle,  milch  cows  especially,  I  have  before  men- 
tioned," alluding,  unquestionably,  to  the  quotation  before  made. 
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"  That  which  is  planted  early,  for  this  use,  will  be  leady  for 
catting  just  when,  in  our  common  summers,  the  pastures  begin 
to  fail.  To  have  this  fodder,  through  the  season,  in  its  green 
and  most  juicy  state,  it  should  be  planted  at  different  times;  so 
that  the  latest  planted  should  attain  its  proper  growth  by  the 
Duddle  of  September,  and  continue  till  the  frosts  appear,  usu- 
ally about  the  first  of  October."  The  observations  of  Mr.  Ware 
and  others,  who  have  cultivated  and  used  this  vegetable  to  such 
an  extent,  for  several  years,  is  the  basis  on  which  our  queries, 
as  to  its  superior  value,  are  founded.  We  consider  this  one  of 
the  most  interesting  subjects,  for  further  experiments,  now  open 
to  cultivators;  and  hope,  by  the  remarks  we  have  made,  to' 
awaken  attention  to  the  same.  Nothing  can  be  lost  by  such  ex  < 
periments ;  they  bring  with  them  their  own  reward.  The  pro- 
ducts are  sure  to  yield  a  liberal  indemnity,  for  all  investments, 
either  of  labor,  or  of  dressing  with  manure. 

Carrots  and  be^s  are  cultivated  to  some  extent,  to  help  out 
the  feed  of  our  animals.  Is  there  any  one  of  our  farmers  who 
can  answer,  with  confidence,  which  of  these  is  most  worthy  of 
cultivation  ?  Satisfactory  experiments  to  determine  this  would 
be  of  great  value.  We  have  used  them  both^  to  some  extent, 
and  will  state  such  impressions  as  have  arisen  from  this  use. 
We  have  found  the  sugar  beet  one  of  the  very  best  vegetables 
for  the  production  of  milk ;  far  superior  to  the  carrot — which  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  the  very  best  of  feed  for  milch  cows. 
We  have  found  the  carrot  better  for  fattening,  than  for  increas- 
ing the  milk  of  animals.  We  speak  of  the  sugar  beet,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  blood  beet,  because  it  grows  more  abundantly. 
There  are  other  considerations  to  be  taken  into  view,  in  deter- 
mining which  of  these  vegetables  is  most  worthy  of  cultivation, 
as  well  as  the  effect  on  the  animals  fed  by  them.  We  have 
found  the  carrot  to  yield  the  most,  and  to  leave  the  land  in  the 
best  condition,  especially  for  the  succeeding  crop.  Almost  all 
other  crops  will  grow  well  after  the  carrot ;  few  will  grow  well 
after  the  beet.  The  carrot  will  grow  well  successively,  year 
after  year;  the  beet  will  not.  ^fhe  carrot  requires  less  ma- 
nure than  the  beet.  What  kuid  of  crop,  therefore,  it  will  be 
most  judicious  to  plant,  will  depend  upon  the  combined  consid- 
14 
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eration  of  the  quality  of  the  article  grown ;  the  labor  and  ex- 
pense of  growing ;  and  the  contemplated  future  use  of  the  land. 
In  our  remarks  upon  the  comparative  cultivation  of  the  beet 
and  carrot,  we  do  not  intend  to  speak  with  that  confidence, 
which  45hould  be  a  rule  for  others ;  all  we  intend  is,  to  induce 
others,  if  possible,  to  make  such  observations,  as  will  relieve 
them  from  the  uncertainty  under  which  we  labor.  So  far  as 
our  observation  has  extended,  the  cultivation  of  these  vegeta- 
bles has  been  diminishing,  as  a  food  for  animals,  of  late.  But, 
whether  this  is  because  of  the  labor  incident  to  the  cultivation, 
or,  because  the  animals  can  otherwise  be  more  advantageously 
fed,  we  are  unable  to  say.  Did  the  growers  of  these  plants 
rightly  understand  their  own  interests,  they  would  find,  that, 
while  they  are  gathering  up  facts  to  enable  them,  successfully, 
to  sustain  a  claim  for  the  premiums  offered,  they  are  acquiring 
that  kind  of  information  which  will  enable  them,  ever  after- 
wards, to  proceed  in  their  cultivation  with  confidence. 

Ruta  bagOj  English  tvrnipSy  parsnips^  and  potatoes  have  each 
been  cultivated  as  food  for  animals ;  and  each  had  their  admirers 
end  advocates,  especially  the  potato.  We  remember  when  it  was 
thought  the  potato  would  supersede  the  use  of  most  other  crops; 
that  it  was  the  very  best  of  feed  for  fattening  and  milking  pur- 
poses. But  the  glory  of  the  potato  has  departed,  at  least  until 
the  nature  of  the  malady  that  now  affects  it  can  be  discovered  ; 
it  being  difficult  to  secure  enough  for  the  use  of  man, — ^not  to 
•speak  of  beasts.  We  have  heard  extravagant  encomiums  on  the 
turnip,  particularly  the  ruta  baga;  and  seen  crops,  beautiful 
and  abundant.  When  it  was  first  introduced,  it  was  cried  up 
^w  the  one  thing  needful  to  the  farmer.  Is  there  any  one  ready 
^endorse  this  opinion,  at  this  time? 

Oi  Xhe  parsnip^  as  a  food  for  animals,  we  can  only  speak 
theoretically,  not  having  known  this  vegetable  to  have  been  cul- 
tivated or  used  for  this  purpose,  to  any  considerable  extent 
Why  it  has  not  been,  we  are  unable  to  determine.  Judging 
from  its  growth,  as  a  garden  vegetable,  it  may  be  grown  with 
equal  ease  and  abundance,  as  the  beet  or  carrot ;  and  we  should 
presume  its  nutritive  qualitiies  were  not  inferior  to  either  of 
these.  We  speak  of  it,  not  to  recommend  it  any  farther,  than 
as.  a  fair  subject  for  experiment. 
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A  review  of  the  opinions  that  have  prevailed,  in  relation  to 
the  cultivation  of  vegetables  for  the  use  of  animals,  should 
make  us  cautious  in  our  preference,  and  more  discriminating 
and  observing  of  all  the  circumstances,  that  may  have  a  bearing 
upon  the  result.  This  is  the  kind  of  information  sought  to  be 
elicited  by  the  premiums  offered.  For  this  reason,  do  we  make 
these  commentaries,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  out  this  informa- 
tion. We  feel  that  it  is  what  the  farmer  ought  to  know,  and 
what  it  is  in  his  power  to  know,  if  he  will  but  take  the  requi- 
site pains  to  acquire  the  knowledge. 

Indian  com  has  long  been  a  cherished  and  valued  crop  in 
New  England.  No  other  crop  has,  as  yet,  been  found,  that 
will,  in  all  respects,  fill  its  place.  Others,  yielding  a  more  boun- 
tifal  harvest  to  the  acre,  can  be  named ;  but  where  is  the  farmer, 
reljring  on  his  own  experience,  who  wants  to  have  his  oxen  in 
good  condition  for  the  butcher's  stall  in  the  spring,  who  would 
be  willing  to  trust  them  without  the  use  of  a  portion  of  Indian 
meal  ?  or,  where  is  the  farmer  who  has  not  found  a  few  quarts 
of  Indian  meal  to  be  beneficially  distributed  to  his  cows,  about 
the  time  of  their  lying  in  ?  These  are  notions  we  acquired 
when  young,  among  old  school  farmers ;  and,  although  we  have 
never  gone  into  a  nice  calculation  of  the  economy  of  growing 
Indian  com,  we  believe  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  Yankee 
&rmers  will  be  persuaded  to  abandon  its  cultivation.  Certainly 
not,  while  children  love  Johnny  cakes  as  we  used  to  love  them. 
Our  impressions  are,  that  a  mixture  of  feed  is  preferable  to  any 
one  kind  exclusively.  English  hay  should  be  the  basis,  and  In- 
dian corn  the  first  accompaniment  All  the  vegetables  named 
may  be  advantageously  used  when  combined  with  Indian 
meaL  No  stock  can  be  fed,  in  the  most  successful  manner, 
without  a  feiir  portion  of  this  indispensable  ingredient.  It  is  to 
the  animal,  what  steam  power  is  to  the  traveller,  the  most  cer- 
tain means  of  going  ahead. 

Some  farmers  are  of  the  opinion,  that  the  fodder  procured 
from  the  com  field  will  nearly  pay  for  the  labor  of  growing  and 
gathering  the  crop.  If  this  be  so,  and  an  average  oi fifty  bush- 
eb  to  the  acre  can  be  secured  by  fair  manuring  of  the  land,  the 
Curmer,  who  cultivates  ten  acres  of  com,  will  find  it  a  very 
pretty  appendage  to  his  crops,  at  the  close  of  the  harvest 
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Whatever  may  be  the  kind  of  food  used  for  the  feeding  of 
cattle,  of  this  we  feel  confident,  that  it  should  not  be  sparingly 
used.  Feed  full,  or  not  at  all,  is  our  motto.  It  is  the  worst 
possible  economy  to  scrimp  the  feed  of  cattle,  or  to  attempt  to 
impose  upon  them  a  kind  of  food  of  ordinary  or  mean  quality. 
How  much  time  is  annually  wasted  in  gathering  in  the  coarser 
grasses  from  the  meadows,  and  forcing  them  down  the  gullets 
of  animals,  when  their  knees  have  hardly  strength  sufficient 
to  support  their  emaciated  bodies !  If  such  kind  of  feed  is 
to  be  used  at  all,  it  should  be  chopped  and  mixed  with  some- 
thing nutritive,  so  that  the  animal  may  strengthen  and  thrive 
thereby.  He  that  withholds  from  his  beasts  any  portion  of  a 
full  and  generous  feed,  whatever  may  be  the  use  he  contem- 
plates to  make  of  them,  in  the  same  proportion  diminishes  his 
own  income. 

J.   W.  PROCTOR, 
H.  WARE,  Jr., 
JOSEPH  HOW, 

Committee, 


Grain  Crops. 

Only  one  entry  has  been  made  for  raising  grain,  and  that  by 
Jghn  Hathaway,  of  Dan  vers,  for  a  crop  of  winter  rye,  of  an 
extraordinary  yield.  Mr.  Hathaway's  statement  is  very  full,  as 
to  his  manner  of  manuring,  preparing,  and  cultivating  his  lands 
for  the  previous  crops,  and  also  for  the  present  crop  of  winter 
rjre.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  has  raised,  on  one  and  a  quarter 
aore  of  land,  65  bushels,  equal  to  44  bushels  to  the  acre. 
This  is  the  largest  crop  of  rye,  to  the  acre,  that  has  come  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  conmiittee. 

As  Mr.  Hathaway  has  spared  no  pains  in  preparing  his  land 
for  a  good  crop,  the  committee  are  happy  to  find  that  he  has 
been  amply  paid  for  his  labor,  by  reaping  an  abundant  harvest, 
and  recommend  the  premium  of  eight  dollars  to  be  paid  to  him 
for  his  crop  of  winter  rye. 

His  crop  of  summer  rye  is  also  a  very  large  yield,  45  bushels 
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on  one  and  a  half  acres  of  land,  which  would  entitle  him  to  a 
premium.  As,  however,  but  one  premium  is  offered  by  the  so- 
ciety, they  cannot  recommend  any  for  this  crop. 

The  committee  would  recommend,  that  farmers  give  more  at- 
trition to  the  raising  of  this  grain ;  it  not  only  gives  a  large 
yield  of  grain,  but  the  straw  is  valuable,  generally  about  100 
lbs.  to  one  bushel  of  rye,  and  will  always  command  a  high 
price  and  ready  market.  Another  advantage  is,  that,  being 
sown  in  the  autumn,  after  other  crops  are  taken  from  the  land, 
grass  seed  may  be  sown  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  committee,  that  it  is  the  best  grain  with  which  to  lay 
down  land  to  grass. 

JAMES  STEVENS,   Chairman. 


John  Haihaway^9  Statement 

1  present,  for  your  consideration,  a  crop  of  winter  rye,  raised 
on  the  town  farm,  in  Danvers,  on  a  field  containing  about  one 
and  a  quarter  acres  of  land.  This  land  is  a  light  loam,  some 
part  of  it  gravelly.  In  1845,  the  field  yielded  one  small  load  of 
hay.  In  1946,  it  was  ploughed,  planted  with  com,  and  yielded 
a  good  crop,  say  from  60  to  60  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  ma- 
nure used  was  such  as  is  made  in  our  hog-pen,  from  meadow 
mud,  and  slaughter-house  offal.  We  put  a  full  shovel-full  to 
the  hill.  In  1847,  we  spread  about  five  cords  of  like  manure 
upon  the  land,  and  planted  the  lot  with  potatoes.  We  used  four 
oxen  and  a  large  plough,  and  ploughed  at  least  eight  inches 
deep.  The  crop  of  potatoes  was  large,  and  of  very  good  qual- 
ity. Before  the  20th  of  September,  we  dug  them.  We  then 
ploughed  with  four  oxen,  as  before,  harrowed  it,  then  sowed  If 
bushels  of  rye,  and  harrowed  it  in.  This  was  done  cm  the  26th 
of  September.  The  crop  advanced  through  the  season  in  a 
inost  promising  manner,  and  was  harvested  about  the  middle  of 
My,  in  the  best  possible  condition.  We  obtained  from  this 
field  55  bushels  of  sound  grain*  We  also  raised,  on  another  lot, 
of  <me  and  a  half  acres,  forty-five  bushels  of  spring  rye. 
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It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  soil  of  this  farm  is  of  ordi- 
naty  quality,  compared  with  the  soil  on  most  other  farms  in  town. 
The  improvements  on  it  have  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  increase 
and  application  of  manure. 

Danvers,  August  31,  1848. 


Root  Crops. 

The  society  oflfered  $36,  in  the  aggregate,  for  the  "  best  con- 
ducted experiment"  in  raising  the  following  roots,  visj. : — Sugar 
beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  ruta  baga,  mangel  wurtzel,  and  onions. 
No  entries  were  made  on  any  of  the  above  roots,  except  onions. 

There  were  two  entries  for  the  premium  on  onions;  one  by 
Aaron  C.  Proctor,  of  Danvers,  who  raised  480  bushels  to  the 
acre,  which  was  not  much  above  the  ordinary  yield. 

The  other  entry  was  by  John  Peaslee,  also  of  Danvers.  It 
appears,  by  his  certificate,  that  he  raised,  on  one  half  acre,  411 
bushels,  being  at  the  rate  of  822  bushels  per  acre,  which,  the 
committee  considered,  a  yield  entirely  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  onion  crop. 

The  committee  recommend,  that  the  society's  premium  of  six 
dollars  be  awarded  to  John  Peaslee,  for  his  successful  cultiva- 
tion of  onions. 

They  regret  that  there  was  no  entry  of  claims  on  the  other 
roots,  for  which  premiums  were  offered,  as  each  of  them  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  every  farmer  for  feeding  his  stock. 

JOHN  STONE,  Jr.,  Chairman, 


John  Peasleifs  Statement. 

1  offer  for  premium  a  crop  of  onions,  raised  from  one  half 
acre  of  land,  measuring  four  hundred  and  eleven  bushels.  Land 
worth  two  hundred  dollars  per  acre  ;  yellow  loam,  southern  de- 
scent   A  crop  of  onions  was  taken  from  the  land  the  year  pre- 
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▼ious;  not  so  good,  however,  as  those  of  the  present  year.  The 
manure  nsed  was  well-rotted  stable  manure,  which  cost  four 
dollars  per  cord.  The  land  was  ploughed  to  a  depth  sufficient, 
to  bnry  the  dressing.  About  the  middle  of  April,  of  the  present 
year,  the  land  was  manured,  ploughed,  and  prepared  as  usual, 
and  one  pound  and  a  half  of  seed  sown.  The  usual  method  of 
hoeing  with  a  machine,  and  weeding  by  hand,  was  pursued. 
The  crop  was  harvested  about  the  last  of  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, and  carefully  measured  in  a  bushel  basket  Annexed 
is  a  statement  of  the  expenses  of  the  crop,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
ascertained  : — 

Statement  of  Expenses. 
Three  cords  of  manure,  at  $4  per  cord,     .  $12  00 

One  and  a  half  pounds  of  seed,  at  $2  per  lb.,  .  3  00 

Remaining  expenses,         .  .  .  .  10  00 

Whole  amount,  .  $26  00 

Danybbs,  November  ISth,  1848. 


Aaron  C.  Proctor^ s  Statement 

Having  called  your  attention,  the  last  year,  to  my  cultivation 
of  anions^  and  stated  the  facts  in  relation  thereto,  as  they  had 
then  come  to  my  knowledge,  I  now  submit  the  following  as  my 
experience  the  present  season : — I  continued  the  cultivation  on 
the  same  ground.  I  used  similar  manures,  in  all,  about  six 
cords  to  an  acre,  ploughed  and  harrowed  thoroughly ;  cleared 
awajr  all  refuse  material ;  and  sowed  the  seed  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  the  land  could  be  prepared.  I  was  particular  to  keep 
down  the  weeds.  I  foimd  the  plants  thinner  than  I  intended 
they  shotdd  be,  and  was  apprehensive  that  the  crop  would  fall 
short,  on  this  account.  The  season  has  not  been  favorable  for 
the  growth  of  this  plant,  though  mine  continued  to  flourish  and 
grow  longer  than  many  other  lots  that  I  noticed.  Perhaps  this 
was  owing  to  their  being  thin.  They  obtained  a  good  size,  and 
were  of  as  fair  quality  as  I  ever  raised.    I  obtained  from  one 
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acre  of  the  ground,  four  hundred  aud  eighty  bushels,  as  meas- 
ured and  delivered  in  the  market.  The  value,  at  the  time  I 
sold  them,  was  $1  33  a  barrel ;  they  have  since  commanded  a 
higher  price. 

One  fact  I  noticed  this  and  the  last  year,  where  my  onionB 
grew,  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  as  illustrating  the  effects  of 
sub-soil  ploughing.  Three  years  since,  about  half  of  the  plane 
land,  where  the  onions  grew^  was  subsoiled  eight  inches  beh)W 
the  ordinary  ploughing ;  the  other  half  was  not.  In  all  other 
respects,  the  land  was  manured  and  treated  alike.  The  crop 
was  decidedly  better  on  the  part  that  was  subsoiled,  than  on 
the  part  that  was  not.  I  am  not  able  to  state,  with  precision, 
how  much  better,  but  should  judge  it  to  be  bora  fifteen  to  twenty 
per  cent.  At  the  time  I  used  the  subsoil  plough,  it  was  the  bet- 
ter to  prepare  the  land  for  a  crop  of  carrots,  without  any  ex- 
pectation of  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  onions.  I  state  the 
facts  as  observed,  and  presume  the  improved  crop  was  the  con- 
sequence of  the  subsoil  ploughing.  I  have  not  used  a  plough  of 
this  description  sufficiently,  to  speak  with  confidence  of  its  gen- 
eral utility ;  but,  from  what  I  have  witnessed,  cannot  doubt  it 
may  be  used  on  some  kinds  of  soil  to  great  advantage. 

One  other  fact  I  observed  on  my  field  of  onions,  which  may 
be  worth  mentioning.  When  I  procured  the  muscle-bed,  a  part 
of  it  I  spread  directly  upon  the  land,  and  a  part  I  distributed  in 
heaps,  and,  after  it  laid  through  the  winter,  caused  it  to  be 
spread.  Where  these  heaps  laid,  could  be  distinctly  seen 
through  the  season,  and  the  crop  was  much  less  than  around 
them.  Possibly,  too  much  salt  had  mingled  with  the  soil: 
whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  the  effect  was  prejudicial. 
The  extraordinary  crop  of  onions,  the  last  year,  induced  many 
to  engage  in  the  cultivation  the  present.  Many  fields  have 
fallen  short  of  expectation  nearly  one  half.  My  own  has  done 
well ;  though,  had  the  season  been  a  favorable  one,  I  cannot 
doubt  that  the  crop  would  have  been  oile  quarter  part  more. 
The  demand  for  the  onion  has,  thus  far,  been  commensurate 
with  the  supply;  and  I  see  no  reason  to  hesitate,  in  the  belief, 
that  it  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  most  advantageous  crops 
that  can  be  cultivated. 

Danvers,  October^  1848. 
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FOBEST  TbEES. 

The  Committee  on  Forest  Trees  regret  that  no  competitors 
have  appeared  to  claim  the  premium  offered  by  the  society. 
Notwithstanding  the  liberal  action  of  the  State  in  relation  to 
this  subject,  the  publication  of  Mr.  Emerson's  report,  and  of 
numerous  essays,  of  late,  upon  the  importance  and  profit  of  for- 
est planting,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  newly  awakened 
action  among  the  farmers  of  Massachusetts.  The  acorns  still 
fisill  unheeded  from  the  few  oaks  which  remain,  the  pine  cones 
still  open  themselves  upon  their  boughs,  the  wind  blowing  them 
where  it  listeth,  the  cattle  are  still  allowed  to  gain  a  scanty  and 
bard  subsistence,  by  grazing  over  lands  that  nature  plants,  but 
plants  in  vain.  Shall  this  continue  ?  In  the  hope,  though  al- 
most a  forlorn  one,  of  arousing  attention  among  the  farmers  of 
Essex,  upon  this  interesting  matter,  we  propose  to  say  a  few 
words  about  planting  trees,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  making 
timber  plantations  from  the  seed. 

We  have  not  the  space  allowed  us  to  enable  us  to  descant 
upon  the  pleasurable  satisfaction  to  be  taken  in  seeing  one's 
trees  growing  from  year  to  year,  adding  new  beauty  to  our  es- 
tate; nor  to  enlarge  upon  the  inward  content  that  fills  the 
breast,  as  we  behold  woods,  of  our  own  planting,  springitig  up 
around  us,  for  which  those  who  succeed  us  will  bless  our  mem- 
ories, and  which  may  afford  the  most  pure  and  unalloyed  en- 
joyment to  generations  yet  unborn.  We  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  the  subject,  as  a  mere  matter  of  thrift,  and  we  shall  speak  of 
a  tree  only  in  the  light  which  the  Laird  of  Dumbiedikes  viewed 
it:—"  Jock,  when  ye  hae  naething  else  to  do,  ye  may  be  aye 
sticking  in  a  tree ;  it  will  be  growing,  Jock,  when  ye're  sleep- 
ing." Before  proceeding,  however,  more  minutely  with  those 
considerations,  which  we  hope  will  induce  some  few  to  attempt 
forest  planting,  we  wish  to  notice,  and,  if  possible,  to  overcome 
the  objection  that  is  always  foremost,  when  we  press  tree-plant- 
ing upon  the  notice  of  our  friends  and  neighbors.  It  is  an  ob- 
jection more  deeply  felt  than  expressed,  because  we  are  hardly 
willing  to  have  so  selfish  a  hindrance  appear  in  all  its  strength^ 
16 
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and  it  is  this : — We  are  told,  that  it  is  a  species  of  improvement 
from  which  we,  ourselves,  cannot  hope  to  reap  the  benefit,  since 
our  lives  are  too  short  to  witness  the  maturity  of  trees  of  our 
own  planting.  This  is  a  weak  and  selfish  objection,  at  the  best, 
and  it  is  false,  too,  in  its  premises.  The  first  Duke,  John  of 
Athol,  for  example,  saw  a  British  frigate,  built  entirely  of  Larch 
of  his  own  planting.  It  will  be  seen,  moreover,  if  we  will  ex- 
amine a  little  into  the  subject,  that  the  benefits  commence  at 
once,  in  the  increased  value  given  to  the  land  planted.  In 
another  point  of  view,  as  a  provision  for  our  children,  how  im- 
portant planting  becomes.  There  is  no  surer  way  of  making  a 
provision  for  one's  children,  than  by  planting  timber  trees.  The 
advantage  of  restoring  portions  of  our  worn-out  lands  to  wood, 
are  also  most  important  to  New  England  welfare.  We  are, 
every  year,  developing  more  highly  the  mechanical  arts,  and, 
in  their  progress,  wood,  in  various  forms,  and  for  numerous 
purposes,  is  required.  Our  lands  have  been  already  stripped  of 
the  most  valuable  kinds,  for  these  purposes,  and  no  measures 
are  being  taken  for  a  new  supply.  They  have  been  pastured 
upon,  and  exposed  to  our  cold  and  piercing  winds,  until,  in 
many  cases,  the  power  of  vegetation  is  nearly  lost.  Now,  who 
cannot  foresee  a  prospect  for  an  increased  demand  and  value  for 
every  species  of  wood  that  grows  7  Do  we  not  perceive  this 
enhancement  from  year  to  year? 

With  these  premises,  we  now  propose  to  urge  upon  every 
farmer  in  the  county,  to  take  any  worn-out  field,  huckleberry 
pasture,  or  other  waste  land,  and  to  convert  it  into  a  wood 
plantation,  whether  of  birch,  larch,  pines,  oak,  ash,  or  maple, 
or  all  combined.  And  we  will  endeavor  to  give  a  fair  statement 
of  the  transaction,  valuing  his  own  time  and  attention  at  the 
highest  market  price  for  farm  labor. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  observed,  that,  in  the  estimates  of 
the  cost,  we  assume  the  work  to  be  well  done,  for,  unless  it  be 
so,  it  had  better  not  be  attempted.  Merely  putting  an  acorn  in 
the  ground,  or  any  number  of  acorns,  is  not  forest  planting. 
They  will  germinate,  undoubtedly,  but  they  will  remain  of  no 
value  after  they  have  come  up,  for  many  years,  imless  some- 
thing more  is  done.    It  would  be  as  unwise  to  plant  a  field  of 
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acorns,  without  preparing  that  field,  as  to  sow  com  or  potatoes 
without  ploughing,  manuring,  and  after  cultivating  the  groimd. 
We  shall,  in  another  place,  speak  more  particularly  of  this;  we 
speak  of  it  now,  lest  our  estimates  should  appear  high.  So,  in 
calculating  the  value  of  the  product,  we  assume  a  rapid  pro- 
duction, such  as  care  and  cultivation  alone  will  give,  and  not 
such  as  springs  up  from  unassisted  nature.  We  will  now  sup- 
pose, that  a  farmer  has  a  ten  acre  lot  upon  his  farm,  which  has 
run  to  waste,  or  for  which  he  has  no  profitable  use.  We  oflfer, 
to  his  consideration,  as  the  most  productive  employment  of  this 
lot,  its  conversion  to  a  wood  lot ;  and,  as  an  inducement  for  him 
to  attempt  it,  we  state  to  him  the  cost  of  an  oak  plantation,  and 
its  profit  and  loss  for  forty  years,  as  follows : — 

Cost  of  planting,  including  ploughing,  harrowing, 
manuring,  and  keeping  fence  or  wall  in  order, 
at  $25  per  acre,  ....  $250  00 

Thinning,  pruning,  and  weeding,  for  ten  years,  at 
$3  per  acre,  annually,  300  00 

Interest  for  ten  years,  assuming  the  land  to  be  worth 
|15  per  acre 270  00 

Whole  cost,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  .  820  00 

For  the  next  ten  years,  the  thinnings  will  fully  pay 
for  the  cutting  and  other  slight  attention.  We 
will,  therefore,  add  to  the  above,  at  the  end  of 
the  second  ten  years,  interest  upon  interest,  &c., 
&c.,       .  .  .  .  492  00 


$1312  00 


At  the  end  of  twenty  years,  if  the  labor  which  has 
been  charged  for,  has  been  faithfully  performed, 
there  will  remain,  say,  1000  trees  to  an  acre,  of 
the  average  height  of  30  feet,  worth,  at  least,  30 
cents  each,  or  $300  per  acre,  .  $3000  00 

Deduct  the  cost,  up  to  the  expiration  of  this  period,        1312  00 


And  there  remains  a  profit  of      .  .  $1688  00 

after  paying  interest  and  expenses. 
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For  the  next  twenty  years,  the  cost  of  thinning, 
which  is  the  only  expense,  will  be  more  than 
balanced  by  the  increase  in  value  of  the  wood 
cut,  at  30  cents  per  tree,  over  that  valuation.- 
During  that  time,  the  trees  will  have  been  thinned 
to  about  400  trees  per  acre,  which  is  about  the 
number  of  timber  trees  that  can  be  grown  to  full 
size.  These  trees  would  be  worth,  for  fuel, 
merely,  as  they  stand,  at  least  $5  per  tree,  any 
where  in  Essex  county,  or  $2000  per  acre.  The 
account,  then,  would  stand,  at  the  end  of  forty 
years,  thus : — 
Profit,  at  the  end  of  20  years,    .  .  .  $1,688  00 

400  trees  per  acre  at  the  end  of  40  years,  at  $5  per 
tree,      .  .  .  .  .  .  20,000  00 

$21,688  00 
Less,  previous  value  given  on  same,  at  30  cents  per 
tree,  remaining,  ....  1,200  00 

$20,488  00 

Which  sum,  large  as  it  may  appear,  shows  the  smallest  profit 
to  be  anticipated  from  an  oak  plantation  of  ten  acres,  upon  suit- 
able land,  of  a  medium  quality,  at  the  expiration  of  forty  years 
from  the  time  of  planting. 

On  a  poor  dry  rocky  soil,  the  Scotch  larch  would  offer  as 
marked  a  profit  Its  wood  is  almost  indestructible,  and  the  ra- 
pidity of  its  growth  is  astonishing.  Though  similar  to  the 
American  larch,  or  hackmatack,  in  appearance,  it  is  totally  op- 
posite in  habit,  the  latter  flourishing  only  in  wet  humid  soils, 
and  the  former  in  soils  of  a  dry  and  gravelly  nature.  The  seed 
can  be  imported  through  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  or  seed- 
ling plants  can  be  obtained,  at  a  very  low  cost,  say  from  one  to 
three  dollars  per  thousand,  according  to  size. 

We  shall  now  conclude  our  remarks  with  a  few  directions  for 
preparing  the  land,  and  making  the  plantation,  taking  an  oak 
plantation  for  an  example.  The  first  step  is  to  prepare  the 
ground,  by  ploughing  and  harrowing  it,  as  it  should  be  done  for 
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com  or  potatoes.  A  light  dressing  of  manure,  ashes,  or  lime, 
should  be  laid  on,  and  ploughed  or  harrowed  into  the  soil. 
This  being  done,  the  land  is  ready  to  receive  the  seed,  which 
may  be  sown  as  soon  as  gathered  from  the  trees,  or  kept  in  dry 
sand  until  spring,  if  the  field  is  likely  to  be  infested  with  mice 
or  squirrels.  To  allow  for  this,  and  failures  in  seed,  we  recom- 
mend planting  five  or  six  acorns  in  a  circular  form,  just  as  one 
would  plant  corn  or  potatoes  in  hills,  making  the  diameter  of 
the  circle  at  least  one  foot — the  spaces  or  hills  being  three  or 
four  feet  apart ;  and  the  work  is  done,  for  the  present,  so  far  as 
the  future  oaks  are  concerned.  It  seems  to  be  generally  con- 
ceded, however,  that  oaks  do  better,  if  sheltered  by  other  small 
trees,  set  out  or  sown  before  the  acorns  are  planted.  In  Eng- 
land, the  Scotch  fir,  resembling  our  pitch  pine,  and  the  Scotch 
larch,  are  used.  We  do  not  attach  quite  so  much  importance 
to  this  auxiliary  planting,  as  seems  to  be  given  to  it  in  England, 
though  it  is  of  advantage,  without  doubt,  as  sheltering  the 
young  plants.  We  think  the  planter  will  find  great  advantage 
in  sowing  broadcast  the  birch  seed,  at  the  rate  of  two  quarts  to 
the  acre,  after  ploughing,  and  before  harrowing,  as  it  is  a  quick 
grower,  readily  removed,  and  of  value  when  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  make  severe  thinnings — and  we  are  satisfied  that  this 
is  sufficient  If  the  planter  wishes  to  make  a  mixed  plantation 
of  oaks,  pines,  birch,  ash,  and  maple,  he  can  sow  them  all 
broadcast,  and  harrow  them  in,  except  the  acorn,  which,  if  it  is 
to  remain  as  the  principal  crop,  had  better  be  planted  as  before 
directed.  We  have  thus  given,  in  a  cursory  manner,  the  most 
proper  mode,  in  our  opinion,  to  secure  a  profitable  return  to  the 
forest  planter.  We  have  adopted,  out  of  many  plans  that 
planters  follow,  the  one,  which,  upon  the  whole,  seems  best 
adapted  to  us,  and  it  has  this  advantage,  if  the  assertion,  by 
some  writers,  be  true,  that  a  transplanted  tree  makes  less  valu- 
ble  timber,  that  the  trees  start  up,  grow,  and  mature,  without 
transplanting.  It  may  be,  however,  that  a  farmer  cannot,  in 
any  one  or  two  seasons,  get  his  field  ready  for  planting,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  he  is  unwilling  to  lose  the  intervening  time,  en- 
tirely. In  such  a  csise,  he  has  only  to  sow  his  acorns  in  a  small 
^  of  good  soil  in  the  autumn,  and  allow  them  to  remain  there 
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for  one  or  two  years,  when  he  can  place  them  in  their  future 
resting-place.  In  doing  so,  he  can  sow  them  as  thickly  as  he 
would  peas,  in  quadruple  rows,  a  foot  or  so  apart,  and  an  inch 
deep. 

And  here,  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  great  care  should 
be  used  in  selecting,  not  only  the  acorns  of  valuable  species  of 
oaks,  but,  also,  from  large  and  vigorous  trees.  The  care  used, 
in  this  respect,  will  amply  repay  the  trouble.  Of  the  species  of 
oaks  to  be  recommended,  of  course  the  white  oak  stands  first, 
and,  in  good  soils,  it  grows  rapidly.  We  wish,  however,  with- 
out excluding  any  but  the  red  oak,  which  is  useless  as  a  timber 
tree,  to  call  the  attention  of  our  farmers  to  the  chesnut  and 
rock  chesnut  oak,  the  latter  of  which  grows  upon  the  poorer 
soils.  We  think  these  oaks  have  not  received  the  attention 
they  deserve,  both  for  their  beauty,  as  well  as  for  their  value  as 
timber.  They  resemble,  more  than  any  of  our  oaks,  the  best 
English  oak,  and  we  predict  that  the  time  will  come,  when 
they  will  stand,  side  by  side,  at  least  in  reputation,  with  the 
white  oak. 

In  the  estimate,  which  we  have  given  of  the  result  of  an  oak 
plantation,  we  are  aware  that  the  profit  seems  too  large  to  com- 
port with  our  common  experience  of  the  value  of  land  covered 
with  wood.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  land  of 
this  nature,  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  valuing,  is  of  the  nat- 
ural growth,  and  most  frequently  the  growth  from  the  stump  of 
a  previous  forest.  We  must  also  recollect  that  the  wood  lands 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  look  upon,  have  never  received 
care  and  attention,  more  especially  in  thinning  at  proper  inter- 
vals. To  cultivate  a  wood  plantation  successfully  requires  the 
same  degree  of  care  and  attention  in  thinning  out,  as  an  onion, 
carrot,  or  beet  bed.  If  the  trees  are  left  to  struggle  with  each 
other,  for  the  mastery,  the  vanquished  will  die,  while  the  victors 
will  suflfer  severely  from  the  eflfects  of  the  struggle.  The  ob- 
ject to  be  attained  by  thinning,  is  so  to  regulate  the  distance 
of  the  plants,  that  they  will  not  interfere  with  each  other's 
growth ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  that  each  plant 
has  sufiicient  space  of  ground  and  air  for  the  spread  of  its  roots 
and  branches,  proportionate  to  its  size  at  any  given  stage  of  its 
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growth.  To  accomplish  this  properly  requires  constant  atten- 
tkm.  It  is  highly  injurious  to  thin  so  much,  at  one  time,  as  to 
leaye  the  trees  remaining  exposed  to  a  greatly  increased  degree 
of  heat  and  cold,  as  Mr.  J.  Brown  remarks,  it  is  like  suddenly 
remoying  the  plantation  a  few  degrees  farther  north  or  south. 
So  it  is  equally  injudicious  to  allow  the  plants  to  become  crowd- 
ed and  interlaced,  as  thereby  they  exclude  too  much  light 
and  air,  and  serve  to  weaken  each  other.  In  rearing  a  planta- 
tion for  timber,  the  approved  rule  for  hard  wood  trees  is,  to  have 
a  space  between  each  tree  equal  to  half  its  height;  and,  for 
resinous  trees,  a  space  equal  to  one  third  the  height;  and  this 
should  be  kept  in  view  from  the  moment  that  thinnings  com- 
mence. The  period  when  these  thinnings  should  begin,  must 
depend  upon  the  forwardness  of  the  trees.  If  acorns  are  planted 
in  circles,  such  as  we  have  recommended,  they  can  remain  so 
for  two  or  three  years ;  the  weaker  ones  can  then  be  carefully 
drawn  out,  so  as  not  to  disturb  those  that  are  to  remain,  until 
the  plants  shall  stand  three  or  four  feet  apart.  In  the  course  of 
seven  or  eight  years,  the  remaining  plants  should  have  attained 
the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  when  the  first  moderate  thin- 
ning should  take  place,  and,  ever  after,  the  rule  we  have  laid 
down  should  be  carefully  followed. 

We  have  thus,  in  as  brief  manner  as  in  our  power,  presented 
our  views  upon  the  important,  though  neglected  subject  of  ar- 
boriculture, endeavoring  to  give  them  in  a  practical  form,  so  far 
as  they  have  gone.  We  should  like  to  go  farther,  and  to  do  all 
in  our  power  to  dispel  the  common  illusion,  that  it  takes  more 
than  one  life-time  to  grow  a  tree.  We  can,  however,  do  no 
more  than  to  present  the  following  table  of  the  actual,  as  well 
as  comparative  growth  of  a  variety  of  trees  from  the  time  of 
planting,  until  they  had  made  twenty  years'  growth.  The 
plantation  covered  six  acres  in  extent,  consisting,  principally,  of 
a  swampy  meadow,  upon  a  gravelly  soil : — 

Ayeras^e  ATerage 

feet  in  height.  circumfereQce. 

feet.  inch. 

Lombardy  Poplar,       -  60  to  80      -  -  4    8 

Abele,  -  -  60  to  70      -  -  4    6 

Plane,  -  -  60  to  60      -  -  3    6 
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ATcrage 
feet  iD  height. 

.  ATOTige 
arcumferenoe 
feet.  inch. 

Acacia, 

50  to  60       - 

2    4 

Elm, 

40  to  60      - 

3    6 

Chesnut, 

30  to  60      - 

2    9 

White  Pine,    - 

30  to  50      . 

2    6 

Spruce, 

30  to  50      - 

2    2 

Larch, 

50  to  60      - 

3  10 

No  account  is  here  given  of  the  oak,  but  Loudon,  and  other 
writers,  give  the  average  of  its  growth,  upon  a  medium  soil,  as 
from  30  to  50  feet,  in  the  same  period.  The  above  table  is  an 
account  of  English  growth,  but  it  corresponds,  perfectly,  with 
the  results  of  our  own  observation  and  experience  in  Massa- 
chusetts. We  have  quoted  this  table  as  an  incentive  to  tree 
planting.  Even  if  we  are  indisposed  to  recreate  the  forests 
which  have  been  wasted,  we  may,  some  of  ns,  be  induced  to 
adorn  the  road-sides,  near  our  dwellings,  with  trees.  As  they 
grow  in  size,  from  year  to  year,  they  creep  into  our  hearts'  best 
affections.  Our  associations  become  connected  with  them ;  our 
children  grow  up  with  them,  and  learn  to  love  them,  and  our 
children's  children  may  enjoy  their  shade,  and  gambol  beneath 
them.  Indeed,  as  compared  with  the  life  of  man,  the  tree 
which  he  plants  soon  assumes  a  superiority  over  him.  From 
his  tender  nursing,  it  springs  into  existence,  and  becomes  his 
shelter  and  his  protection,  and  will  continue  to  shelter  succeed- 
ing generations  long  after  he  is  gone  and  forgotten.  The  tree, 
under  which  Washington  stood,  when  he  first  drew  his  sword 
to  take  conunand  of  the  army,  at  Cambridge,  is  stiU  vigorous 
and  flourishing  as  ever,  while  all  of  that  gallant  band  of  patri- 
ots have  passed  away. 

RICHARD  S.  PAY,  Chairman. 


An  Essay  on  desteoting  Weeds. 

BY  AMDEIW  NICHOLS. 

The  best  and  most  economical  means  of  destroying  weeds, 
shrubs,  bushes,  briars,  and  all  the  tribe  of  plants  out  of  place, 
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which  voluntarily  seize  on  our  cultivated  and  imcultivated 
laods,  stealing  the  fertilizing  properties  of  the  soil  and  manures, 
—greatly  adding  to  the  toils  of  the  farmer,  or  lessening  the 
products  of  his  labor  and  his  lands, — ^is  a  subject  of  the  highest 
interest  to  all  interested  in  improvements  of  agriculture,  and 
who  is  not  ? 

Weeds  are  either 

Annual^  springing  from  seeds  or  bulbs,  and  existing  one  sea* 
son  only. 

Biennial^  produced  from  seed,  requiring  two  years  to  perfect 
them,  and  dying  the  second  year. 

Perennial,  the  root  living  an  indefinite  number  of  years, 
while  the  top  dies  annually. 

And  Shrubby,  where  both  root  and  top,  at  least  some  part  o{ 
the  growth  above  ground,  lives  through  the  winters  of  several 
years. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  best  means  of  destroying  each,  the 
natural  history  of  each,  not  only  of  each  class,  but  of  each  in- 
dividual species,  must  be  carefully  studied.  The  seed  of  some 
of  them,  it  is  well  known,  will  lie  dormant  in  the  ground  for 
years,  till  it  is  stirred  for  cultivation.  Others  never  trouble  us 
in  tillage  operations,  but  prove  injurious  in  grazing  and  grass 
lands  alone.  The  most  common  annuals  that  infect  our  tillage 
grounds,  such  as  Roman  Wormwood,  pigweed,  charlock,  &;c., 
can  be  subdued  only  by  the  most  thorough  weeding  of  the 
grounds  tilled,  for  a  series  of  years,  in  no  one  of  which  must 
these  plants  be  allowed  to  ripen  seed  on  the  premises.  To 
young  farmers,  who  till  their  own  acres,  we  would  say,  declare 
a  war  of  utter  extermination  against  the  whole  race  of  annual 
weeds.  And,  although  the  extra  labor  may  not  be  fully  repaid 
by  the  increased  crops  of  a  few  of  the  first  years,  you  will  be 
great  gainers  in  the  end,  if  you  spend  your  lives,  or  many  years, 
on  the  same  homestead.  Biennials  must  be  treated  in  nearly 
the  same  manner. 

Pereimials,  such  as  spread  by  their  roots,  as  well  as  by  seed, 

require  a  somewhat  different  treatment     One  of  the  most 

troublesome  of  these,  the  one  most  diflicuU  to  exterminate,  is 

the  dog-grass,  or  witch-grass,  (Tricticum-repens.)    Ploughing 
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late  in  the  fall,  and  exposing  the  roots  to  frost  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, shading  the  grounds  well  by  planting  com,  or  other  crops, 
very  thick,  and  frequent  hoeings,  so  as  to  deprive  the  plants  of 
the  benefit  of  light  and  air,  will  do  much  towards  destroying 
this  tillage  eviL  A  resolute  farmer,  who  gives  no  quarter  to 
his  enemies,  will  soon  destroy  this  under-ground  creeping  foe. 

The  Canada  thistle,  and  the  slipper,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
toad-flax,  (Antirrhinum  Linaria,)  must  never  be  allowed  to  go  to 
seed,  or  enjoy  the  light  of  the  sun.  Either  head  them,  as  soon 
as  they  peep  out  of  the  ground,  or  cover  them  with  litter,  cheap 
hay,  or  other  rubbish.  Roots  cannot  live  long  in  summer,  iin« 
less  their  tops  find  light  and  air.  For  perennials,  injurious  to 
pasture  lands,  and  grass  crops  in  mowing  lands,  such  as  white 
weed,  butter  cups,  fleabane,  (Erigeron  Philadelphicum,)  Rib- 
wort, (Plantago  Lancecolata,)  &c.,  occasionally  tilling  the  lands, 
and  high  manuring,  seem  to  be  the  best  remedies. 

Of  the  Perennials,  approaching  shrubs  so  nearly  as  to  make 
the  definition  of  shrub  applicable  to  them,  yet  so  unlike  shrubs 
as  to  be  readily  mistaken  for  plants  that  die  down  to  the  ground 
annually,  the  most  troublesome  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county,  in  and  about  Salem,  Lynn,  and  Danvers,  especially,  is 
the  woodwaxen,  (Genista  Tinctoria.)  This  plant  greatly  en- 
riches th^  soil,  although  it  allows  nothing  else  to  grow  thereon  ; 
and,  where  it  gets  possession  of  land  that  can  be  ploughed  easi- 
ly, it  does  not  diminish  its  value.  But  it  is  the  niin  of  rocky 
pastures.  The  woodwaxen  is  a  tap-rooted  plant,  giving  out 
shoots  only  from  its  crown.  Cut  off  this  crown  with  a  hoe,  or 
otherwise,  an  inch  or  two  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
the  root  perishes.  It  produces  abundance  of  seed,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  remain  long  in  the  ground,  like  some  other  seeds,  in 
a  dormant,  but  living  state,  capable  of  vegetating  under  favora- 
ble influences.  Hence,  ground,  once  thoroughly  cleared  of  it, 
is  very  easily  kept  clear  of  its  occupancy.  It  may,  also,  be 
easily  smothered,  by  covering  it,  in  the  summer  season,  for  a 
few  weeks,  with  hay,  or  any  thing,  that  will  keep  from  it  Ught 
ud  air.  About  three  tons  of  meadow  hay,  for  example,  will, 
from  experiment,  made  by  myself,  be  suflScient  to  kill  an  acre  of 
woodwaxen.    The  hay  may  be  taken  off  after  a  few  weeks,  and 
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Qsed  for  litter,  with  but  little  diminution  of  its  value.  I  should 
recommend  this  as  the  most  economical  method  of  destrojring 
it  in  rocky  lands  that  cannot  be  ploughed.  The  usual  practice 
of  burning  it  in  the  fall,  winter,  or  spring,  does  no  good,  and 
should  be  discontinued.  Burning  it  in  a  dry  and  hot  day,  in 
summer,  when  it  is  in  bloom,  will  kill  the  greater  part  of  iL 
But  this  cannot  be  done,  where  it  has  been  burned  in  the  spring, 
or  fall  previous.  There  is  a  wild  kind  of  clover,  zigzag  clover, 
(trifolium  medium,)  which-  grows  in  this  vicinity,  which  will 
orerpower  and  root  out  the  woodwaxen.  This  fact  can  be  ver- 
ified by  spots  of  ground  in  Danvers,  where  these  two  tap-rooted 
plants  have,  sown  by  Nature,  contended  for  the  mastery,  and 
where  the  clover  is  victorious.  This,  however,  is  where  gra- 
zing animals  have  had  no  access.  In  pastures,  where  cattle 
are  allowed  to  feed,  the  clover  would,  probably,  be  eaten  and 
subdued.  I  have  never  known  this  clover  sown  for  this  pur- 
pose. With  a  little  labor,  the  seed  might  be  obtained,  and  the 
fact  stated,  is,  I  think,  well  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who 
have  woodwaxen  to  destroy.  Another  means  of  destroying 
this  troublesome  plant  is  pasturing  sheep  upon  it.  To  do  this 
effectually,  the  pasture  must  be  overstocked,  and  the  sheep  be 
kept  hungry.  They  will  then  eat  up  and  destroy  every  spear  of 
it,  and,  if  properly  managed,  kept  alive,  and  ready  to  be  fattened 
on  better  forage. 

Another  shrub,  or  vine,  far  more  difficult  to  subdue,  and 
equally  ruinous  to  pasture  lands,  is  the  blackberry  vine.  This 
cannot  be  destroyed  by  ordinary  tillage.  On  one  of  my  pater- 
nal acres,  I  have  noticed,  the  present  year,  blackberry  vines 
growing  on  a  spot  where  I  have  known  them  to  be  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  notwithstanding  the  field  has  been  alternately 
under  culture,  or  in  grass,  during  the  whole  of  that  period. 
Every  piece  of  root  left  in  the  ground,  and  they  run  far  below 
the  reach  of  the  plough,  will  send  up  shoots  to  the  surface, 
which,  if  allowed  to  run  themselves  there,  will  live  on  indefin- 
itely. The  plan  of  smothering  this  plant,  I  have  never  seen 
tried,  but  can  have  no  doubt  it  would  prove  effectual,  if  con-- 
tinned  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  Prom  its  greater  tenacity  of 
fife,  longer  time,  and  a  more  careful  watching  and  covering,  it 
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would  probably  be  necessary  than  for  some  other  plants.  Sheep 
will  destroy  it,  if  pastured  thereon,  in  the  same  manner  they  do 
woodwaxen. 

The  keeping  of  sheep,  for  the  purpose,  in  part,  of  keeping 
pastures  free  from  blackberry  vine,  and  other  bushes,  weeds, 
&c.,  is  not  attentively  enough  considered  by  the  farmers  of  this 
county.  Asa  T.  Newhall,  Esq.,  remarks,  that  "  as  many  sheep 
as  horned  cattle  may  be  kept  in  the  same  pastures,  and  both 
will  thrive  equally  as  well  as  they  would,  were  one  kind  of 
stock  only  kept  therein,  and  the  increase  of  briars  and  other 
bushes  at  the  same  time  prevented."  Pastures,  in  which  Lamb- 
kill  (Kalmia,)  grows,  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  excepted.  Sheep, 
also,  will  destroy  all  seedling  pines  and  other  young  forest  trees, 
and,  of  course,  wherever  it  is  desirable  to  convert  pasture  lands 
into  woodlands,  they  should  not  be  kept  therein.  But  wherever 
cle^n  unshaded  grazing  lands  are  coveted,  keep  sheep  in  the 
same  pastures  with  horses  and  homed  cattle.  But  fences  are 
not  generally  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  it  may  be  said.  Yan- 
kees are  seldom  at  loss  for  expedients.  Might  not  the  sheep  be 
so  cosseted  with  cows,  that  they  would  not  leave  them?  And, 
in  many  cases,  improving  the  fences  so  as  to  make  them  sheep* 
proof,  would  be  good  husbandry.  And  if  the  worst  method 
must  be  resorted  to,  fetter  them,  rather  than  not  keep  them  at 
all. 

Huckleberry  bushes,  lamb-kill,  (Kalmia  Angustifolia,)  bay- 
berry,  and  other  small  shrubs,  which  so  frequently  get  posses- 
sion of  the  most  fertile,  but  rocky  portions  of  pasture  lands,  can- 
not be  economically  destroyed,  outright,  unless  they  also  can  be 
smothered.  To  kill  these  bushes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  make 
these  rocky  places  productive  and  valuable,  the  best  method  is  to 
plant  them  thickly  with  trees.  The  locust,  willow,  and  white  birch, 
and  larch,  would,  in  a  few  years,  amply  compensate  the  owner 
for  the  rent  of  the  land,  and  outlay  upon  it,  by  its  increased  value. 
The  locust  and  birch  are  best  on  dry  lands — the  willow  and 
larch  for  springy  and  low  ravines.  Other  forest  trees,  such  as 
the  red  maple,  swamp  white  oak,  and  black  birch,  would  do 
well,  mixed  with  trees  of  a  more  rapid  growth  and  earlier  ma- 
turity.     Whenever   the  trees  become  sufficiently  large,  and 
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dense,  to  exclude  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  the  under  brush 
will  die  out 

Some  patches  of  most  yaluable  soil  in  this  county  are  suf- 
fered to  remain  overrun  with  the  sweet  flag,  (Acouis  Calamus.) 
This  plant,  although  the  root  is  of  some  value  as  a  medicine,  is, 
usually,  worthless  to  the  farmer.  It  is,  therefore,  an  object  of 
some  importance,  to  destroy  it.  This  will  be  most  easily  ac- 
complished, by  mowing  it  in  the  month  of  July,  leaving  the 
usually  abundant  crop  on  the  ground,  to  which  should  be  added 
coarse  meadow  hay,  or  other  suitable  article,  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  completely  smother  it,  care  being  taken  to  cut  down 
every  spear  that  penetrates  through  the  covering. 

The  ferns,  where  they  cannot  be  subdued  by  the  plough, 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  although,  to  do  this, 
would  be  difficult  in  some  cases,  on  account  of  the  unevenness 
of  the  groun^on  which  they  grow.  The  tall  fern  (Osmunda 
Cinnamomea,)  grows  in  bunches,  the  roots  of  which,  compactly 
woven  together,  elevate  the  soil  into  hills,  like  the  old-fashioned 
hills  made  around  Indian  corn,  leaving  deep  holes  and  channels 
between  them.  To  cover  this  plant,  therefore,  deep  enough  to 
smother  it,  would  require  many  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre.  Who- 
ever contemplates  the  destroying  of  useless  shrubs  and  other 
plants  on  his  lands,  must  study  for  himself  the  peculiarities  of 
their  natures,  location,  and  all  the  accompanying  circumstances, 
of  the  kind  of  land,  its  value  when  redeemed,  and  the  cheapest 
method  of  effecting  the  object  Over  and  above  the  pecuniary 
recompense,  always  worthy  of  consideration,  there  is  often  a 
noble  pride,  an  exalted  ambition,  more  worthy  the  admiration 
of  the  world,  than  that  which  inspires  the  conqueror  of  nations, 
which  prompts  the  proprietor  to  wage  a  war  of  extermination 
on  these  vegetable  invaders  of  his  territories.  The  indulgence 
V>f  this  ambition,  wherever  pecuniary  means  will  justify  it,  often 
as  efGsctually  weeds  out  of  the  mind,  low  thoughts,  and  grovel- 
ing desires,  as  out  of  fields  and  pastures,  the  worthless  intruders 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  these  remarks. 
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Selections  from   an   Essay  on    the    Improvement   of    Wet 
Meadows  and  Swamp  Lands. 

BT   TEMPLE  CUTLER. 

The  first  great  and  important  point  to  be  attended  to,  is 
thorough  draining;  this  is  the  great  desideratum, — no  one  may 
expect  complete  success  in  attempting  to  reclaim  wet,  or  bog 
meadows,  or  swamps,  without  first  sufficiently  draining  them ; 
and,  unless  this  is  practicable,  no  one  should,  with  confidence,  at- 
tempt the  enterprise.  It  is  on  this  point  many  have  failed  of 
success.  They  may,  indeed,  for  one  or  two  years,  obtain  a  tol- 
erable crop,  but  land,  not  fully  drained,  even  with  all  its  top- 
dressings  of  gravel,  of  loam,  of  soil,  or  of  good  manure,  will 
soon  go  back  to  its  natural  state,  producing  little  besides  its  nat- 
ural wild  grasses,  and  will  be  entirely  unfit  for  an^  kind  of  cul- 
tivation. The  first  great  object,  then,  should  be  to  ascertain  if 
the  land  in  view  can  be  drained ;  and,  according  to  my  observa- 
tion, there  is  not,  in  our  county,  much  land  that  may  not  be 
well  drained,  if  right  measures  are  taken ;  but  the  draining  of 
some  pieces  of  meadow  is  far  more  expensive  than  others,  and 
this  should  be  the  first  item  of  expense  to  be  taken  into  the  cal- 
culation, and,  in  general,  the  first  operation  to  be  performed. 

Much  of  the  land  I  refer  to,  which  abounds  in  our  county, 
and  many  other  parts  of  the  S^tate,  are  runs,  or  narrow  strips  of 
land  in  vales,  where  water  seems  to  ooze  along,  and,  by  stealth, 
saturates  the  ground,  and  forms  a  quagmire,  which  must  be 
drained  before  any  other  operations  can  be  performed.  If  there 
is  a  fall  sufficient  for  water  to  run,  no  one  need  hesitate  to  com- 
mence the  operation  of  draining.  The  soil  is  generally  of  a 
kind  of  loose  peat,  to  the  depth  of  from  two  to  many  feet.  If  ^ 
the  growth  is  trees,  they  are  not  thrifty,  while  it  remains  flowed, 
or  in  its  quagmire  state,  and  such  land  is  not  profitable  for  a 
growth  of  fuel ;  the  trees  must  be  taken  off,  root  and  branch, 
and  this  is  more  easily  performed  on  peat  ground  than  some 
may  be  aware.  The  roots  of  some  kinds  of  trees,  and,  gener- 
ally, all  kinds  on  such  land,  do  not  run  deep,  but  spread  on  the 
surface.    Cutting  off  a  few  roots,  at  a  distance  from  the  body, 
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by  a  stroke  or  two  of  the  axe,  and  affixing  a  rope  near  the  top, 
to  sway  them  over,  one  man  cutting  such  roots  as  seem  to  hold 
on,  in  a  few  moments  a  tree  may  be  brought  to  the  ground,  with 
a  thin  sheet  of  the  top  of  the  soil  turned  up.  The  tree  may 
then  be  easily  managed,  and  freed  from  most  of  the  soil  attached 
to  the  roots.  Some  practise  cutting  the  trees  down  near  the 
ground,  and  then  removing  the  stumps  by  various  ingenious  ex- 
pedients, or  with  machines  made  for  that  purpose.  But  I  be- 
lieve the  former  the  most  expeditious  and  cheapest  method, 
where  the  soil  is  suitable  for  its  performance,  although  laboring 
men  enou^  may  be  found,  who  will  clear  such  grounds  of  all 
the  stumps  and  roots,  for  the  fuel  they  make.  When  the  ground 
to  be  reclaimed  is  covered  with  bushes  and  briars,  not  worth 
saving  for  fuel,  the  ground  should  be  burnt  over,  and  all  humps 
and  hassocks  smoothed  off;  and,  when  the  meadow  is  drained, 
and  in  dry  weather,  piled  and  burnt  to  ashes,  and  the  ashes 
spread  on  the  ground,  which  is  one  of  the  best  of  top-dressings. 
To  perform  the  work  of  draining,  dig  a  large  ditch  in  the 
centre,  or  lowest  part  of  the  meadow,  beginning  at  the  lower 
end,  where  there  must  be  an  outlet  for  the  water.  This  ditch 
should  be  about  four  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  about  two  feet  at 
the  bottom,  dug  down  to  the  hard  pan,  which,  in  such  land,  is 
generally  from  two  to  four  or  five  feet  deep,  and  composed  of 
hard  sand,  often  inclining  to  clay,  which  is  impervious  to  wa- 
ter. This  is  the  great  conductor  of  all  water  from  the  land,  or 
is  a  reservoir  to  hold  it,  where  the  descent  is  so  small  as  not  to 
carry  it  all  immediately  off.  Then  cross  ditches,  made  shoal 
and  narrow,  tapering  to  the  bottom,  about  four  rods,  and  some- 
times only  two  rods  apart,  (where  the  springs  are  abundant,) 
running  crossway,  to  the  main  ditch.  In  most  instances,  and 
where  the  cold  springs  flow  in  from  the  upland,  marginal 
ditches  (between  the  meadow  and  upland,)  are  required,  and 
absolutely  necessary  to  take  off  this  water,  and  of  more  impor- 
tance than  any  of  the  ditches.  But  where  the  water  firom  the 
hill  sides  comes  only  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  it  runs  over 
the  meadow,  and  makes  an  irrigation  that  enriches  it,  greatly 
promoting  the  growth  of  the  grass.  It  will  often  be  seen,  that, 
in  the  shallow  cross  ditches,  where  water  runs  in  them  from  the 
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upland,  forming  an  irrigation,  a  thick  set  grass,  called  blae 
grstss,  grows  in  abundance,  and  is  an  excellent  kind.  In  some 
instances,  deep  ditches  should  be  interspersed  among  the  cross 
ditches  to  take  off  the  occasional  springs ;  these. ditches,  if  con- 
venient, should  be  stoned  up  and  covered.  These  cross  ditches 
form  beds,  which  should  be  raised  in  the  centre  between  them, 
by  throwing  the  mud  from  the  ditches  and  sides  into  the  mid- 
dle, or,  if  ploughed,  commence  in  the  centre  and  back  furrow 
to  the  sides,  which  will  raise  it  sufficiently. 

If  such  a  meadow  as  I  have  described  could  be  ploughed, 
it  would  be  best  so  to  manage,  and  to  plant  it  with  potatoes  or 
corn,  or  sow  it  with  rye  and  grass  seed  at  the  same  time,  or 
lay  it  down,  sowing  grass  seed  alone,  in  dry  weather,  in  Au- 
gust, or  September,  which,  I  think,  better  than  to  sow  later,  as 
the  crop  of  grass  will  be  far  more  abundant  the  following  sea- 
son ;  or,  it  may  be  sowed  late  in  the  fall,  and  even  in  the  next 
spring  very  early,  but  I  think  the  chance,  by  the  last  methods, 
is,  by  no  means,  so  favorable.  But,  before  any  thing  of  this  is 
done,  a  top-dressing  of  coarse  gravel,  of  the  depth  of  two  inches, 
will  be  necessary,  and  will  have  an  astonishing  effect.  Sand 
will  answer  the  purpose,  and  loam  is  better  than  mere  sand,  but 
gravel  better  than  either.  A  top-dressing  of  lime,  or  ashes,  on 
the  gravel  or  sand,  I  think  may  well  pay  the  expense,  or  a  com- 
post with  lime  still  better.  Yet  the  effects  of  mere  gravel,  or 
sand,  I  think,  would  astonish  any  one  who  has  not  before  ex- 
perienced the  trial  of  it,  producing  an  abundant  crop  of  grass. 
The  sand,  or  gravel,  seems  to  correct  some  acidity  incident  to 
such  soils,  or  they  supply  some  principle  wanting  to  them. 
The  precise  manner  in  which  these  substances  act  upon  the 
peat  soils,  and  the  exact  principles  each  contain,  we  will  not 
stop  now  to  inquire ;  let  chemists  determine  these  points,  but 
suffice  it  to  say,  experience  has  shown  these  important  results. 
It  is  well  known,  from  various  experiments,  that  such  lands  do, 
in  some  instances,  continue  to  produce  from  two  to  three  tons 
of  good  hay  to  the  acre,  without  additional  top-dressing,  for 
six  years ;  there  are  few  instances,  I  think,  of  uplands  doing 
this.  It  is,  also,  an  encouraging  circumstance  to  any  who  fear 
(on  the  score  of  expense,)  to  experiment  on  the  improvement  of 
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these  meadows  and  swamp  lands,  that  we  have  within  our 
knowledge  several  instances,  where  the  first  crop  has  amply  paid 
the  whole  expense  of  the  operation  of  reclaiming. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  showing  the  true  or  supposed  value  of 
the  kinds  of  wet  meadows  and  swamps,  referred  to,  it  remains 
for  me  to  attempt  to  show  the  best  methods  of  managing  them 
after  draining.  Some  think  best  to  dig  over  the  land,  throwing 
out  the  stumps,  which,  it  has  been  found,  may  be  done  at  an 
expense  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  per  acre.  But  it  is 
found,  in  numerous  instances,  that  the  stumps,  for  fuel,  will  well 
pay  all  the  expense  of  throwing  them  out.  If,  then,  the  expense 
of  getting  out  the  stumps  is  thus  cancelled,  and  the  expense  of 
di^^ig  over  amounts  to  twenty  dollars  or  more,  per  acre,  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  much  cheaper  to  plough  the  ground 
when  practicable,  by  attaching  a  pair  of  wheels  to  the  plough, 
to  remedy  the  difficulty  of  driving  the  off  oxen  in  the  furrow, 
which  would  be  miry,  and  thus  bringing  the  oxen  on  to  the 
swarded  and  harder  part  of  the  meadow.  Where  all  parts  of 
the  ground  have  been  found  too  soft  for  oxen  to  travel,  some  in- 
genious men  have  contrived  the  method  of  fastening  a  strong 
rope  to  the  plough,  running  to  the  upland,  or  hard  edge  of  the 
meadow,  and  passing  through  a  running  tackle,  and  driving  the 
oxen  at  right  angles  with  the  furrows.  The  ground,  I  find, 
may  be  thus  ploughed  with  more  expedition,  than  one  at  first 
would  suppose :  the  plough  will  run,  with  a  roller  attached,  or 
even  with  only  a  rolling  cutter,  without  going  too  deep.  Un- 
doubtedly, many  other  expedients,  which  Yankee  ingenuity 
could  suggest,  may  be  adopted.  But  there  are  many  tracts  of 
snch  meadow,  which  are  already  free  from  bushes  and  trees, 
where  there  would  be  no  need  of  inverting  the  sod.  In  such 
cases,  after  the  land  is  well  drained  by  main,  cross  and  margi- 
nal ditches,  it  may  be  covered  with  one  inch  only,  of  coarse 
gravel,  which  may  be  hauled  on,  in  the  leisure  of  winter,  (when 
the  meadow  is  also  hard  with  frost,)  and  spread  the  following 
summer,  and  which  will  take  about  150  loads  to  the  acre,  cost- 
ing, as  some  have  found,  about  ten  dollars.  Then  may  be 
spread  on  a  light  top-dressing  of  ashes,  or  compost  manure,  cost- 
ing, perhaps,  as  much  more.    This  land  may  then  be  sowed 
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down  to  grass,  in  September,  with  the  usual  quantity  of  seed, 
used  on  uplands,  viz. :  one  peck  of  herds-grass,  and  one  bushel 
of  red-top,  costing,  probably,  $1  76,  making,  therefore,  the  ex- 
pense of  $21  76.  We  know  of  instances  of  land,  thus  managed, 
producing,  for  several  years,  more  than  two  tons  to  the  acre, 
without  farther  top-dressing.  Peat  meadow  land,  thus  man- 
aged, I  have  always  found  to  give  good  crops  of  good  hay  much 
longer  with  top-dressing,  than  similar  lands  well  ploughed  and 
planted,  well  manured  in  the  hole,  rotted  and  laid  down,  without 
the  sand  or  gravel.  This  seems  to  amount  to  something  like  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  great  value  of  these  substances,  on  peat 
lands. 

I  have  spoken  hitherto,  mostly  of  loose  peat  lauds,  for  it  is 
with  those  I  have  been  most  conversant.  But  the  field  in  which 
we  are  now  engaged  is  exceedingly  extensive,  opening  to  view 
a  great  variety  of  soils,  susceptible  of  great  improvements,  vary- 
ing in  their  texture  and  composition,  and  composed  much  of  nu- 
tritive and  decayed  vegetable  and  animal  substances.  The 
process  by  which  they  may  be  reclaimed  must  be  varied,  ac- 
cording to  the  substances  composing  them.  Where  clay  pre- 
dominates, sand  is  one  of  the  best  ingredients  to  mix  with  it. 
Where  sand  or  gravel  prevails,  some  substances  having  the 
adhesive  qualities  of  clay,  would  be  best.  In  some  soils,  that 
are  well  drained,  and  not  flowed  at  any  season,  compost,  and 
even  bam  manure,  may  be  used  to  advantage.  But  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that,  on  most  swamp  lands,  or  meadows,  ma- 
nures are  not  necessary,  but  the  cheaper  articles  I  have  men- 
tioned, such  as  gravel,  &c.,  are  not  only  more  economical,  but 
actually  better.  Improvements  by  paring  and  burning  the  sxir- 
face,  have  been  attempted  in  our  county,  with  good  success,  and 
although  so  much  resorted  to,  in  foreign  countries,  yet  have  not 
been  extensively  practised  here.  Such  as  have  undertaken  this 
process  have  raised  fine  crops.  Some  instances  of  improve- 
ments have  been  seen,  where  the  expenses  have  exceeded  the 
value  of  them,  in  dollars  and  cents,  yet  the  fancy  of  the  owner 
may  have  been  gratified,  and  the  outlay  not  grudged.  Yet  I 
think  it  would  be  wise,  in  those  who  are  to  get  their  living  by 
farming,  to  exercise  their  best  judgment  in  this  matter,  and  adopt 
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SQeh  methods  as  will  be  likely  to  insure  a  profitable  return.  If 
they  make  application  of  theoretic  rules,  let  them  examine  care- 
fully the  component  parts  of  the  soil,  on  which  they  propose  to 
act:  the  depth,  and  the  vegetable  materials  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed ;  the  character  of  the  waters,  which  flow  on  it,  and  even 
the  nature  of  the  subsoil.  It  will  not  be  expected,  that  any  one 
can,  by  anticipation,  lay  down  specific  general  rules,  to  direct, 
in  all  cases,  the  proper  mode  of  management  to  be  adopted,  in 
reclaiming  wet  meadows ;  so  numerous  are  the  varying  circum- 
stances, on  which  we  must  depend.  Yet  one  unvarying  rule 
must  be  observed.  The  land  must  be  well  drained,  and  the 
ditches  continued  to  be  kept  open  and  clear.  Occasional  top- 
dre^ings  must  be  applied  of  such  substances  as  have  been  found 
to  prove  most  successful.  Thus  managed,  I  would  aver,  that 
such  lands  may  be  kept  in  good  heart  much  longer,  and  produce 
more  abundant  crops,  at  far  less  expense,  than  uplands  generally. 


An  Essay  on  the  Establishment  of  Agricultural  Libraries,  by 
Agricultural  Societies. 


BY   ALLEN  W.   DODGE. 


Among  the  measures  adopted  by  agricultural  societies,  to  pro- 
mote the  objects  for  which  they  are  instituted,  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable,  that  agricultural  libraries  should  have  been  so  gen- 
erally overlooked.  That  they  are  within  the  legitimate  province 
of  these  societies,  so  that  a  small  portion  of  their  funds  might  be 
aDUQally  appropriated  for  their  establishment  and  increase,  can 
hardly  be  questioned.  The  only  subject  for  consideration,  would 
seem  to  be,  whether  the  benefits,  to  be  derived  from  such  libra- 
ries, would  justify  the  expenditure. 

It  may  be  said,  in  the  first  place,  in  favor  of  this  enterprise,  it 
will  disseminate  agricultural  knowledge.  The  object  of  these 
associations  is  to  advance,  the  cause  of  agriculture.  To  this 
end,  premiums  are  ofiered,  to  induce  experiments,  to  ascertain 
things  unknown  or  doubtful,  and  to  excite  greater  skill,  in  the 
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execution  of  what  is  already  well  understood.  The  results,  as 
recorded  in  the  transactions  of  this  society,  are  justly  deemed  as 
one  of  its  best  features.  It  is  because  it  thus  contributes  to  the 
fund  of  agricultural  knowledge,  that  its  labors  are  so  highly  ap- 
preciated. If  so  much,  then,  is  done,  by  this  society,  in  diflusiDg 
its  own  knowledge  among  others,  may  it  not  confer  an  equal 
benefit  on  its  own  members,  by  procuring  knowledge  from 
abroad,  to  be  circulated  at  home  ?  There  is  probably  a  vast 
amount  of  agricultural  information,  now  lost  to  the  reading 
farmers  of  the  county,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  have 
not  the  means  to  obtain  it.  Cheap  as  are  books,  they  cost  a 
large  sum  in  the  aggregate,  larger  than  most  farmers  can  afford; 
and,  for  this  reason,  they  have  often  to  deny  themselves  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  them.  If  this  be  true,  would  not 
this  society,  and  kindred  associations,  discharge  their  high  trust, 
with  a  wise  and  liberal  forecast,  by  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
library,  to  supply,  free  of  cost,  this  demand  for  agricultural  read- 
ing. 

Such  a  library  would  be  useful,  because,  in  the  second  place, 
by  furnishing  the  means  for  reading,  it  would  serve  to  increase 
the  number  of  reading  men,  in  the  agricultural  community.  It 
is  now  too  late  a  day,  when  so  many  agricultural  newspapers 
are  taken  and  read,  to  urge  the  importance  of  having  all  fann- 
ers, especially  young  farmers,  well  informed  on  all  subjects, 
within  the  sphere  of  their  occupation.  The  time  is  fast  coming, 
if  it  has  not  already  come,  when  every  farmer  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  something  beyond  the  practical  routine  of  his  own 
cultivation ;  when,  to  be  an  intelligent  farmer,  he  should  be  able 
to  give  a  reason  for  this  and  that  process,  by  which  he  obtains 
different  results ;  to  understand  processes  different  from  his  own, 
and  to  be  able  to  compare  them  with  his  own ;  and,  indeed,  to 
survey,  if  not  the  whole  domain  of  agricultural  skill,  in  this, 
and  in  other  countries,  at  least  some  of  the  more  striking  parts  of 
it,  and  to  draw,  from  such  a  survey,  useful  suggestions,  for  his 
own  practice. 

Besides  this  advantage,  the  mere  exercise  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties, derived  from  agricultural  reading,  is,  of  itself,  almost  a 
sufficient  reason  in  its  favor.    The  farmer  should  keep  his  mind, 
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as  well  as  bis  plough,  bright  by  use ;  and  how  can  he  use  it  to 
more  profit,  than  by  reading  the  thoughts  of  those  who  have 
written  well  on  subjects  connected  with  his  own  occupation  ? 
It  famishes,  not  merely  an  innocent,  but  an  intellectual  employ- 
ment, for  the  long  winter  evenings,  when,  if  not  thus  employed, 
time  is  too  often  passed  listlessly,  and  unprofitably.  What  bet^ 
ter  guaranty  can  we  have,  than  such  a  library  affords,  that  this 
society  shall  hereafter  be  able  to  enlist,  in  its  ranks,  the  services 
of  intelligent  farmers,  to  direct  its  management,  and  to  sustain, 
by  its  reports,  the  fair  fame  transmitted  to  it,  by  a  Pickering,  a 
Cohnan,  and  other  well-read  farmers. 

In  the  third  place,  such  a  library  would  give  permanency,  ''  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name,"  to  much  of  the  agricultural  litera- 
ture of  the  day,  which,  however  valuable,  soon  disappears,  and 
is  almost  lost  beyond  recovery.  As  an  instance  in  point,  it  may 
be  stated,  that  the  greatest  difficulty  was  recently  experienced, 
in  procuring  a  complete  set  of  this  society's  transactions,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  them  bound  in  volumes,  for  the  use  of  the 
society.  Such  a  set  is  now  obtained,  but  the  task  would  be  al- 
most hopeless,  to  procure  another,  pamphlet  by  pamphlet,  one 
from  this  source,  and  another  from  that,  without  any  clue  to 
guide  in  the  search.  The  volumes  of  the  transactions  of  other 
agricultural  societies,  particularly  those  of  the  Massachusetts, 
and  of  the  New  York  State  societies,  are  very  difficult  of  access. 
The  New  England  Farmer,  enriched,  as  its  pages  are,  by  the 
copious  pens  of  Fessenden  and  of  Lowell,  will,  in  a  few  years, 
be  extant  only  in  the  libraries  of  a  few  reading  men.  Now,  if 
these  and  kindred  publications,  with  works  of  foreign  authorship, 
such  as  Low's  Practical  Agriculture,  and  Stephens'  Book  of  the 
Farm,  could  be  placed  in  such  a  depository,  we  should  be  always 
sure  of  their  preservation,  and  we  could  lay  hands  upon  tliem, 
JQst  where  and  when  we  wanted.  As  references,  such  works 
are  often  needed,  and  it  is  of  no  small  consequence,  to  be  able  to 
command  them. 

In  the  fourth  place,  such  a  library  would  be  a  public  benefit, 
from  the  fact  that  nothing  of  the  kind  exists  among  us.  If  one 
wishes  to  consult  books  on  theology,  law,  or  medicine,  or  on  the 
natural  sciences,  there  are  abundant  sources  of  information  on 
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these  subjects.  There  are  libraries  in  the  county  devoted  to 
these  special  subjects.  But  where  are  the  fountains  of  knowl- 
edge to  which  the  student  of  agriculture  may  repair,  to  quench 
his  thirst?  They  are  not  to  be  found  here,  and  he  must  con- 
tent himself  with  the  supply  that  reaches  him,  weekly,  through 
the  agricultural  newspapers,  and  from  the  annual  flowings  of 
the  society's  volume  of  Transactions,  including,  perhaps,  the 
little  rills  that  percolate  through  the  pages  of  the  Old  Farmer's 
Almanac.  Is  it  not  a  reproach  to  farmers,  that,  as  a  class,  they 
are  not  more  alive  to  the  importance  of  supplying  this  deficiency 
of  the  means  of  information  on  their  own  peculiar  business  1 
The  means — the  books— exist,  and  are  to  be  had ;  but  where 
are  they  to  be  found  in  any  number  collected  together,  and  ac- 
cessible to  all  ? 

Much,  of  late,  has  been  said  in  speech,  and  in  print,  in  legis- 
lative halls,  and  agricultural  assemblies,  of  the  importance  of 
establishing  agricultural  schools.  The  attempts,  however, 
which  have  been  made  to  found  them,  have  hitherto,  in  this 
county,  proved  abortive,  and,  to  some  mhids,  they  appear  to  be 
uncalled  for,  or,  at  least,  of  doubtful  utility.  Without  express- 
ing an  opinion  of  their  feasibility,  if  properly  organized,  or  of 
their  usefulness,  if  rightly  conducted,  I  would  ask,  if  the  want, 
which  such  schools  are  intended  to  supply,  a  more  thorough  ed- 
ucation in  the  principles  and  practice  of  agriculture,  might  not, 
in  part,  be  supplied  by  agricultural  Ubraries  ?  The  young  man 
labors  in  the  field— his  mind  is  inquisitive — give  him  the  proper 
instructors,  whether  books  or  professors,  and  he  will  obtain  the 
desired  information.  Where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way,  and 
most  true  is  this  of  an  ardent  mind  in  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge. To  such  a  mind,  open  the  doors  of  your  library,  and  you 
open  to  it  the  resources  of  wisdom  and  experience,  of  theory 
and  science,  in  matters  of  agriculture,  for  which,  now,  it  may 
knock  and  knock  in  vain,  at  the  door  of  any  and  every  other 
library  in  the  county. 

As  connected  with  county  agricultural  societies,  a  library  will, 
it  is  believed,  be  a  new  feature,  and  if  the  reasons  here  adduced 
in  favor  of  it  are  conclusive,  a  bright  and  useful  feature.  It 
will  be  an  advance  upon  what  has  already  been  done  by  these 
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institatious,  in  exciting  a  laudable  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  high 
achievement  in  the  cause  of  agriculture.  Complaints  are  some- 
times made — and  from  high  authorities — that  agricultural  soci- 
eties have  accomplished  their  mission — that  premiums  for  large 
crops  and  fat  animals  are  rewards  only  for  doing  that  which 
has,  time  and  again,  already  been  done ;  and  that  thus,  little 
progress,  in  agricultural  knowledge  and  skill,  is,  in  fact,  made 
by  means  of  these  societies.  The  opinion,  that  agricultural  so- 
cieties have  done  all  the  good  they  can  do,  even  by  the  continu- 
ance of  the  offer  of  the  old  premiums,  may  be  justly  questioned, 
for  the  reason,  that  but  a  small  part  of  our  farmers  have  yet 
reached  the  point,  when  they  could  be  successful  competitors 
for  these  premiums.  In  the  mean  time,  why  not  avail  ourselves 
of  other  means  of  progress,  simultaneously  with  the  offer  of 
premiums  7  Why  not  advance  a  step  beyond  the  ordinary  in- 
strumentalities, by  establishing  a  library  of  useful  works  on  ag- 
riculture? Not  only  would  this  be  a  new  vantage-ground 
gained,  but  it  would  open  the  way  for  further  progress.  By  en- 
larging the  sources  of  knowledge,  and,  as  is  presumable,  knowl- 
edge, itself,  among  the  farming  community,  would  it  not  lead, 
necessarily  and  directly,  to  a  higher  standard  of  excellence  in 
agricultural  skill,  and  to  earnest  and  intelligent  efforts  to  attain 
to  it?    If,  as  the  poet  says, 

«  To  know  oaneWes  diseased,  is  half  the  core  ;** 

so,  to  learn  our  deficiences  in  agriculture,  by  careful  study,  not 
only  of  the  skill  and  success  of  other  farmers,  but  of  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  their  results  was  obtained,  and  the  reasons  of 
such  processes,  would  surely  teach  us  the  folly  of  old  errors, 
and  the  means  of  correcting  them. 

Objections  may,  doubtless,  be  raised  to  the  establishing  of 
such  libraries  as  are  here  contemplated.  Some  of  them  have 
been  glanced  at,  and  attempted  to  be  answered,  in  the  preceding 
pages.  There  are  but  two  others  that  occur  to  me  as  having 
any  great  weight.  And,  first,  it  may  be  said,  that  such  libra- 
ries, if  designed  to  instruct  young  farmers,  will  entirely  fail  of 
their  object;  that  agriculture,  being  a  practical  art,  must  be 
teamed  by  actual  practice;  and,  to  learn  it  well,  books  can 
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never  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  personal  observation  and 
experience.  The  truth  of  this  latter  opinion  is  fully  admitted; 
but  it  may  well  be  questioned,  whether,  as  guides  in  imder- 
standing,  the  various  objects  and  operations  of  agriculture, 
books  may  not  afford  to  beginners  the  most  valuable  assistance. 
"  Books  on  farming,"  says  Stephens,  in  his  Book  of  the  Farm, 
« to  be  really  serviceable  to  the  learner,  ought  not  to  constitute 
the  arena  on  which  to  study  farming — the  field  being  the  best 
place  for  perceiving  the  fitness  of  labor,  to  the  purposes  it  is  de- 
signed to  attain — but  as  monitors  for  indicating  the  best  modes 
of  management,  and  showing  the  way  of  learning  those  modes 
most  easily.  By  these,  the  practice  of  experienced  farmers  might 
be  communicated  and  recommended  to  beginners.  By  consalt- 
ing  those  which  had  been  purposely  written  for  their  guidance, 
while  they,  themselves,  were  carefully  observing  the  operations 
of  the  farm,  the  import  of  labors — which  are  often  intricate, 
always  protracted  over  considerable  portions  of  time,  and  nec- 
essarily separated  from  each  other — would  be  acquired  in  a 
shorter  time,  than  if  left  to  be  discovered  by  the  sagacity  of  be- 
ginners.'' 

It  may,  also,  be  said,  in  answer  to  this  objection,  that  those 
who  consult  agricultural  books,  while  their  minds  are  plastic, 
and  their  habits  forming,  will  be  far  more  likely  to  improve 
upon  the  practice  of  their  fathers,  than  if  they  only  followed 
them  in  their  routine  of  husbandry.  It  is  well  known  with  what 
facility  a  young  man  adopts  as  the  best,  the  modes  of  farming 
that  are  practised  on  the  homestead,  and  with  what  pertinacity 
he  adheres  to  them  in  all  after  life.  Hence  it  is,  that  farmers, 
as  a  class,  are  so  slow,  not  merely  to  make  innovations,  but  to 
adopt  real  improvements.  The  fault  is,  not  that  they  follow 
the  ways  of  their  fathers,  but  that  they  follow  them  blindfold, 
and  with  a  sort  of  undeviating  exactness,  amounting"  to  vener- 
ation. To  the  youth,  who  is  ambitious  to  attempt  nothmg  be- 
yond what  his  progenitors  have  accomplished,  the  old  cart-ruts 
worn  by  them  through  long  generations,  are  vastly  safe  and 
convenient  to  travel  in.  But  it  is  believed,  that  in  farming,  as 
in  other  pursuits,  something  new  and  valuable  will,  from  time 
to  time,  be  discovered.    And  it  is  by  inquiring  minds,  and  en- 
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terprising  hands,  that  these  discoveries  and  improvements  are 
to  be  effected.  Why,  then,  should  not  our  young  farmers  have 
the  faciUties  for  the  exercise  of  their  ingenuity — the  incentives 
to  rouse  them  to  exertion,  and  the  guides  to  direct  their  pathway 
to  excellence?  For  this  purpose,  agricultural  journals  and 
newspapers  are  efficient  helps ;  but  they  are  not  the  only  helps, 
nor  do  they  treat  so  fully  on  the  various  subjects  connected  with 
agriculture,  as  may  often  be  desired.  To  the  investigation  of 
some  of  these  subjects,  men,  competent  to  the  task,  have  devo- 
ted the  labor  of  years,  and  have  given  to  the  public  the  results 
of  their  labors  in  invaluable  treatises.  Let  such  treatises  be 
acoessible  to  the  young  farmer,  who  is  disposed  to  study  them, 
and  the  good  effects  will  hereafter  be  witnessed  in  carrying 
into  practice  the  new  and  useful  su^estions  to  be  gleaned  from 
them. 

It  may  be  objected,  secondly,  to  the  estabUshment  of  libraries 
by  agricultural  societies,  that  the  benefits  proposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  them  proceed  on  the  ground  that  a  large  part  of  those 
already  engaged  in  farming,  will  avail  themselves  of  them, 
while  there  will  be,  in  fact,  but  a  comparatively  small  number. 
The  objection  is,  doubtless,  entitled  to  consideration,  but  the 
only  way  in  which  it  can  be  properly  tested,  is  by  actual  experi- 
ment It  is  the  same  objection  that  has  been  often  urged  against 
the  forming  of  agricultural  societies  themselves,  where  none 
before  existed ;  and  as  often,  nearly,  as  these  societies  have 
been  organized,  the  objection  has  vanished,  like  mist  before  the 
son.  The  aversion  of  experienced  farmers  to  consult  books  on 
agriculture,  is,  unquestionably,  most  prevalent;  and  equally 
true  is  it,  that  it  will  continue  to  exist  so  long  as  no  systematic 
effort  is  attempted  to  overcome  it.  The  best  works  on  agricul- 
ture, and  subjects  connected  with  it,  must  be  placed  within 
their  easy  reach,  and  they  invited  to  make  a  free  use  of  them. 
Our  own  Commonwealth  has  done  something  to  the  accom- 
pUdiment  of  this  object,  by  causing  reports  on  some  of  these 
subjects  to  be  prepared  by  competent  hands,  and  distributed 
throughout  her  boundaries.  And  yet,  how  small  a  proportion 
of  her  farmers  have  ever  examined  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
these  reports^  the  report,  by  Dr.  Harris,  on  the  Insects  of  Mas- 
18 
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sachusetts  injurious  to  vegetation?  Is  it  not,  in  part^  because 
it  has  never  found  its  way  into  their  hands  ?  And  would  not  a 
library,  like  that  here  contemplated,  be  the  means  of  conveying 
this,'  as  well  as  other  valuable  works,  to  many  farmers,  who 
would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  obtain  them? 

But  should  only  a  few  formers  repair  to  your  library,  what 
then  ?  Is  it  not  worth  the  expense  to  give  to  these  few,  the 
means  of  information  ?  Will  these  men,  men  of  reading  and  re- 
flecting habits,  be  likely  to  hoard  up  the  knowledge  they  thus 
acquire ;  or  will  they  not  rather  dispense  to  others,  the  informa- 
tion derived  from  this  source,  either  by  conversation,  or  the  ex- 
ample of  an  improved  husbandry  ?  It  is  thus,  that  most  of  the 
improvements  in  farming,  make  their  way  into  general  use ;  not  by 
any  new  idea,  suddenly  promulgated,  and  as  suddenly  adopted, 
but  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly,  as  they  are  conmiended 
to  odiers,  by  the  successful  practice  of  a  few  inteUigent  and  en- 
terprising men.  Place,  in  every  farming  community,  but  one 
reading,  reflecting,  and  go-ahead  farmer,  a  Buel  or  a  Phinney, 
and  the  influence  of  his  superior  knowledge,  as  developed  by  his 
husbandry,  will  show  itself,  after  a  time,  among  its  whole  farm- 
ing population.  If,  then,  the  advantages  of  these  Ubraries 
should  be,  in  the  first  instance,  shared  only  by  a  few,  it  would 
not  necessarily  constitute  a  sufficient  objecti<m  to  their  estab- 
lishment 

A  small  number  of  books,  judiciously  selected,  would  suffice 
for  a  beginning,  and  it  would  soon  be  ascertained,  whether  or 
not  an  increase  were  demanded.  Let  the  experiment  be  fairly 
made;  let  the  fkrmers  know  that  it  is  for  their  special  use  and 
enjoyment ;  let  them  know  that  it  requires  no  competition,  nor 
the  winning  of  a  premium,  to  share  in  its  benefits ;  that  it  isfiree 
to  every  member  of  the  society,  and  to  all  alike  ;-*and  then  it 
will  appear,  whether  there  are  fanners,  who  have  a  taste  for 
reading,  and  a  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  who 
can  find  the  time,  however  pressing  their  labors,  for  this  agree- 
able and  profitable  employment. 
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This  society  held  its  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting,  cattle- 
diow,  and  exhibition  of  domestic  manufactures  and  products  of 
the  soil,  on  the  11th  day  of  October  last.  It  was  a  remarkably 
fine  autumnal  day,  cool  enough  for  the  comfort  of  the  multitude 
conyened  on  the  occasion,  and  particularly  pleasant  for  those 
▼ho  had  duties  to  perform.  The  ploughing  match,  one  of  the 
first  and  most  exciting  scenes  of  the  day,  was,  in  a  very  spir- 
ited manner,  executed  by  twenty  teams.  Some  of  the  lots  were 
ploughed  in  less  time  than  was  necessary  to  do  the  work  per- 
fectly. It  is  a  subject  of  regret,  that  the  haste  of  ploughmen, 
MI  these  occasions,  should  ever  form  a  just  foundation  for  the 
acTerity  of  criticism  on  the  imperfection  of  their  work.  The 
^w  of  stock  was  thought  to  exceed  in  numbers  that  of  some 
former  years,  more  than  in  qualities.  This  is  not  a  stock-rais- 
ing county,  and,  comparatively,  few  prime  animals  are  brought 
into  it  by  purchase.  The  season  of  our  shows,  seems  unfavora*- 
ble  for  the  exhibition  of  fattening  cattle ;  most  of  the  stall-feed- 
ing takes  place  at  a  later  period  in  the  year.  In  other  depart- 
mrats,  the  articles  were  unusually  numerous,  and  of  excellent 
qnaUty. 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  Hon.  William  H. 
Wood,  of  Middleborough.  The  occasion  was  distinguished  by 
commendable  decency  in  the  vast  assemblage,  and  good  order, 
as  far  it  was  possible  to  preserve  it  in  the  presence  of  crowds, 
both  in  the  house  and  street. 


Supbbvisob's   Report. 

Rewards  of  merit  have  been  given  in  all  civilized  countries, 
M  encouragements  to  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  arts  and  sci- 
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ences.  No  other  means  have  proved  as  effective,  in  carrying 
forward  improvements.  That  the  inventors  of  labor-saving 
implements,  and  of  new  and  easy  methods  of  intercourse  among 
mankind,  should  be  distinguished  with  honors  and  emoluments, 
seems  to  be  universally  admitted.  That  improvements  in  the 
art  of  cultivatmg  the  earth  can  properly  be  made  the  founda- 
tions of  similar  distinctions,  some  will  not  merely  doubt,  but 
positively  deny.  ITiere  seems  to  be  an  impression,  on  certain 
minds,  that  we  were  born  with  all  the  knowledge  necessary  for 
farmers,  or  have  acquired  it  in  witnessing,  as  all  of  us,  to  some 
extent,  must,  the  practice  of  the  art.  A  prejudice  of  this  kind 
is  likely  to  grow  in  a  country  where  the  soil  is  free  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  all  the  citizens,  and  where  nearly  all  possess  a  portion  of 
it.  The  very  circumstance,  which  should  induce  strong  desires  of 
advancement  in  knowledge,  is  made  the  foundation  of  a  blind- 
ing self-confidence,  and  an  almost  unconquerable  attachment  to 
usages  pregnant  with  labor,  and  tending  to  poverty. 

It  is  very  difficult  leading  any  mind  in  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
which  is  resting  in  the  persuasion,  that  all  to  be  desired 
has  already  been  attained.  Something  of  this  difficulty  must 
be  encountered  iu' all  our  labors,  to  advance  knowledge  in  the 
arts  of  culture.  We  should  endeavor  to  establish,  and  undevi- 
atingly  pursue,  methods  calculated  to  allay  prejudices  and  con- 
quer existing  aversion  to  the  adoption  of  new  modes  of  culture. 
Too  much  must  not,  at  first,  be  required.  Philosophic,  like 
Christian  truths,  should  be  imparted  as  'men  are  able  to  bear 
them.  Perfection  should,  indeed,  be  the  point  of  ultimate  as- 
piration, but  that  point  can  be  reached  only  in  gradual  ad- 
vances. Every  system  of  premiums  should  be  frsmtied  with 
some  reference  to  the  views  and  the  knowledge  possessed  by 
men  in  the  locality  in  which  it  is  intended  to  operate. 

The  most  liberal  provisions  should  be  made  to  call  attention 
to  subjects  intimately  connected  with  the  interests  and  suste- 
nance of  the  whole  population.  In  the  varied  soils  and  cli- 
mates of  this  country,  with  the  facilities  of  intercourse  enjoyed, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  single  county  will  cultivate 
every  article  required  by  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  It 
would  not  be  prudent  to  attempt  it.    Changes  of  the  most  nat- 
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oral  products  of  one  region  to  another,  forms  a  branch  of  com- 
merce highly  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country. 
But  it  is  important  for  us  clearly  to  understand  what  articles 
can  be  cultivated  more  consistently  with  personal  and  social  in- 
terest, than  purchased.  Purchases  of  what  we  might  easily 
obtain  with  a  little  labor,  though  made  at  the  lowest  rates,  are 
poverty-producing  operations. 

Premiums  should  present  direct  and  adequate  encouragement 
to  the  cultivation  of  all  articles  suited  to  soil  and  climate,  and 
diould  never  be  extended,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  to  articles 
^riiich  can  be  produced  only  by  artificial  modifications  of  air  and 
moisture.  Opulent  horticulturalists  may  properly  gratify  their 
tastes  in  the  culture  of  exotic  plants ;  but  farmers,  whose  labor 
is  often  the  chief  resource,  must  not  be  encouraged  to  imitate 
them.  Their  attention  should  be  primarily  and  chiefly  directed 
to  the  substantial  life-giving  products  of  the  soil,  the  rotation 
and  apportionment  of  crops,  which,  at  the  same  time,  will  meet 
social  wants  and  advance  personal  interest.  Let  a  list  of  pre- 
miums, from  year  to  year,  wear  a  sameness  of  appearance,  if  it 
embraces  the  objects,  which  ought  to  be  prominent  in  the  views 
and  pursuits  of  farmers,  it  is  enough — the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  made,  is  accompUshed. 

We  have  offered  a  succession  of  premiums  for  the  renovation 
ot  swamps,  and  the  conversion  of  them  into  English  meadows ; 
extensive  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  subject,  and  the  re- 
salt  has  been  great  improvements  in  the  county.  Our  farmers, 
it  was  perceived,  had  proceeded  in  these  operations  somewhat 
beyond  their  resources  of  manure ;  and,  the  last  year,  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  substitute,  for  that  class  of  premiums,  of- 
fers for  the  most  judicious  and  economical  management  of  en- 
tire farms.  These  offers  seem  to  have  been  favorably  noticed ; 
a  number  of  entries  have  been  made,  and  it  is  hoped,  in  1851, 
statements  will  be  made,  embracing  much  valuable  instruction 
concerning  the  management  of  farms,  the  comparative  value 
and  productiveness  of  different  crops,  the  alternations  best 
adapted  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  cultivator,  and  keep  in 
action  the  energies  of  the  soil. 

Only  a  single  subject  is  this  year  presented  for  the  considera- 
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tion  of  the  Committee  on  Improvements,  and  therefore  but  one 
class  of  claims  submitted  to  their  decision.  Six  claims  were 
mtered  to  the  premiums  offered  for  compost  manure.  The  com- 
petitors have  done  something  better,  than  in  former  years;  but 
have  not  employed  all  available  means,  either  of  increasing  the 
size  or  strength  of  their  compost  heaps.  One  very  important 
resource  appears  to  have  been  almost  or  entirely  neglected,  the 
intermixture  of  green  herbage  with  substances  requiring  the 
action  of  heat,  to  convert  them  into  the  food  of  plants.  Three 
parts  of  peat-mud,  two  of  green  vegetable  matter,  and  one  of 
lime  or  ashes,  will,  in  a  few  weeks,  form  a  compost  of  equal 
energy,  at  least,  with  Bommer's  patent  The  statements  we 
have  received,  indicate  too  confined  views  of  the  business  of 
composting,  and  some  of  them  may  justly  be  charged  with 
'  theoretic  error ;  one  man  states  that  manure,  composted  in  1847, 
was  applied  to  his  land  this  year,  in  an  improved  state.  This 
cannot  be  true,  unless  new  substances  were  added,  or  the 
work  only  partially  accomplished  the  last  year.  Soon  as  the 
desired  processes  have  taken  place  in  the  compost  heap,  it  is 
best  to  apply  it  to  the  field.  Age  cannot  further  improve  it,  but 
must,  to  some  extent,  impair  its  energies. 

On  perusal  of  the  several  statements,  and  hearing  the  remarks 
of  the  supervisor,  the  Committee  on  improvements  recommend 
the  following  awards : — 

To  Jonathan  Howard,  2d,  of  West  Bridgewater,  first  pre- 
mium,  .  .  •  .  •  •        .    $10  00 

Mr.  Howard  made  about  380  loads ;  he  uses  various  ma- 
terials in  composting  manure,  and  generally  such  as  are  well 
suited  to  the  soils  where  it  is  to  be  applied.  He  uses  con* 
siderable  quantities  of  coal-dust,  a  very  good  article  to  correct  the 
acidity  of  peat-mud.  His  operations  are  confined  chiefly  to  ma- 
terials found  on  the  farm. 

To  Orsamus  Littlejohn,  of  Middleborough,  second  pre- 
mium, .  .  .  •  .     $8  00 

Mr.  Littlejohn  made  300  loads ;  he  used  various  substances, 
some  of  which  were  purchased  and  carted  several  miles.  This 
cour^  is  supposed,  by  many,  to  be  too  expensive  for  the  gen- 
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orsL  practice  of  farmers,  but  he  manifestly  makes  it  highly  im- 
proying  to  his  farm,  and  considers  it  profitable. 

To  Chapman  Porter,  of  Halifax,  third  premium,       .        $6  00 
''  Wm.    H.    Adams,  of  Bridgewater,   fourth  premium,  Col- 
man's  Agriculture. 

The  committee  on  produce  recommended  the  following 
awards : — 

To  George  Drew,  of  Halifax,  first  premium  for  oats,         $8  00 
abo  first  premium  for  best  crop  of  white  beans,  11 
bushels  on  half  an  acre,        .  .  .  .        6  00 

To  George  W.  Wood,  of  Middleborough,  second  premi- 
um for  oats,    .  .  .  •  .  .        6  00 

To  Sylvanus  Hinckley,  of  Middleborough,  first  premi- 
um for  Indian  com,  132  bushels  on  the  acre,  .        8  00 

That  this  quantity  of  com  was  ever  produced  on  an  acre  in 
the  county  of  Plymouth,  we  are  aware,  will  be  doubted  by  mul- 
titudes, and  therefore  we  think  proper  to  state  the  manner  in 
which  the  quantity  was  ascertained.  One  square  rod,  nearly 
central,  and  regarded  as  an  average  of  the  whole  field,  was  har- 
vested, and  weighed  the  13th  of  October.  The  com  appeared 
to  be  well  ripened,  and  75  lbs.,  in  the  ear,  were  considered  equal 
to  a  bushel,  and  the  product  of  the  acre  estimated  accordingly. 
With  these  facts,  the  public  can  judge  to  what  extent  error 
might  have  possibly  entered  into  the  estimate. 

To  Orsamus  littlejohn,  second  premium,  99  bushels  to 
the  acre,        •••...       ijfi  00 

This  com  was  raised  on  a  thin  soil,  and  great  skill  was  mani- 
fested in  the  management 

To  Nathan  Whitman,  of  East  Bridgewater,  a  gratuity 
of    .  .  .  .  .        $5  00 

Mr.  Whitman  had  99  bushels  on  the  acre,  but  the  soil  was 
better  than  that  of  Mr.  Littlejohn. 

To  Paul  Hathaway,  of  Middleborough,  a  gratuity  of  $6,  for 
three  acres  of  com  raised  in  a  swamp,  which  was  not  regarded 
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as  eligible  land  for  a  corn  crop.  He,  however,  obtained,  this 
year,  a  large  crop  of  unripened  com.  Also  a  gratuity  of  $4, 
for  the  product  of  one  acre,  92  bushels. 

To  Willard  Wood,  of  Bridgewater,  for  com,  88  bush- 
els on  the  acre,  •  •  •  •  •  $3  00 
'<  Daniel  Alden,  of  Middleborough,  85  bushels,  •  2  00 
"  George  W.  Wood,  of  Middleborough,  for  tumips,  .  6  00 
'^  Daniel  Alden,  of  Middleborough,  for  beets,  •  6  00 
"  Benjamin  Hobart,  of  Abington,  a  gratuity  for  wheat, 

though  no  entry  was  made.  •        .            .           .  6  00 

Claims  were  entered  to  the  premiums  offered  for  the  best  crops 
of  wheat  and  barley.  No  applicant  obtained  the  required  quan- 
tity, and,  as  statements  were  not  forwarded  seasonably,  gratui- 
ties are  not  recommended.  The  applicants  on  the  article  of  In- 
dian corn,  were  this  year  unusually  numerous,  and  the  success 
of  their  experiments  exceeds  that  of  any  past  year.  In  the  es- 
timates of  the  expense  of  this  crop,  we  perceive  wide  differences, 
but  the  highest  estimate  will  show,  that  it  is  among  the  most 
profitable  of  crops.  The  person  who  obtained  the  greatest  crop 
has  advanced  one  idea,  which,  we  think,  will  be  new  to  most 
readers,  and  which,  we  hope,  they  will  not  adopt,  without  crit- 
ical examination  and  repeated  experiments  He  reconmiends 
planting  different  kinds  of  corn  in  the  same  field  ;  remarks  that 
his  seed  corn  was  collected  in  four  or  five  towns,  and  considers 
it  as  important  to  mix  the  different  kinds  of  com,  as  itis  to  cross 
the  breeds  of  animals.  Scarcely  two  kinds  of  com  can  be  found, 
which  will  ripen  precisely  at  the  same  time;  and  it  is  certainly 
inconvenient,  and,  we  suppose,  to  some  extent,  injurious,  to  have 
a  part  of  the  com  in  a  field,  mature^  two  or  three  weeks  before 
the  residue.  In  a  field  where  several  kinds  of  com  had  been 
planted,  we  might  select  seed  of  the  kind  that  would  ripen  the 
earliest  And  this  is  the  only  advantage  we  can  imagine,  that 
would  be  derived  from  the  practice.  If  we  should  wish  to  avail 
ourselves  of  this  advantage,  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  plant 
a  mixture  oftener  than  once  in  ten  or  twenty  years.  Greneral 
practice  should  be  directed  to  the  preservation  of  the  different 
kinds  of  com,  pure  as  possible.    Undesigned  and  unavoidable 
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mixtures,  will  ordinarily  bring  new  varieties  as  often  as  the 
fanners  can  need  or  desire  them. 

For  the  Conunittees  on  Improvements  and  Produce, 

MORRILL  ALLEN. 


Compost  Manubb. 
Jonathan  Howard  2d's  StcUement. 

I  have  made  and  carted  on  the  farm,  since  last  November,  38Q 
loads  of  good  manure ;  100  loads  of  it  were  composted  by  thor- 
oughly incorporating  27  loads  of  muck  with  73  loads  (^  manure 
taken  from  tinder  the  stable  floors,  consisting  of  loam,  which 
was  deposited  there  two  years  ago,  to  absorb  the  liquid  manure 
that  passed  through  the  flooring.  250  loads  of  said  manure 
▼ere  composted  in  the  bam-yard  and  hog-pen,  about  one  half  of 
the  principal  materials  of  which  consisted  of  good  pond-hole 
muck,  and  the  remainder  of  soil,  from  the  sides  of  fences,  and 
coal  dust  from  the  beds  where  charcoal  had  been  made,  toge- 
t)ier  with  the  droppings  from  animals. 

The  muck,  soil,  &c.,  having  been  mingled  in  the  yard,  natu- 
rally absorbed  the  liquid  manure  that  passed  from  the  stock, 
yarded  there ;  and,  on  each  morning,  in  the  warm  season  of  the 
year,  the  excrement  dropped  by  the  neat  stock,  was  thrown  in- 
to a  heap,  and  covered  with  a  portion  of  the  soil  and  dust  in  the 
yard,  thus  protecting  it  from  the  sun  and  air,  and  retaining  its 
virtues.  The  remaining  30  loads  consisted  of  turf  ashes,  made 
by  piling  and  burning  turf.  The  stock  of  the  farm  consisted  of 
13  head  of  neat  cattle,  one  horse,  and  four  swine,  through  the 
winter,  but  averaging  about  six  swine  through  the  season. 

Wbst  BBmoBWATBB,  Oct.  10, 1848. 


Orsamus  LUilejohn^s  Statement. 

There  is  a  place  under  my  barn  for  cattle  and  hogs,  thirty 
feet  square,  by  eight  and  a  half  feet  deep,  walled  up  on  three 
19 
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sides,  and  cost  thirty-five  dollars.  Into  this  place  every  refuse 
vegetable  thing  the  premises  afford  is  placed,  to  save  the  liquids 
from  sinking,  and  the  gases  from  rising.  This  becomes  very 
rich  and  juicy,  but  not  rotten,  and  amounts  to  about  100  loads 
annually. 

My  soils  being  very  sandy  and  hungry,  this  place  is  cleaned 
out  in  the  fall  and  spring,  to  make  composts  for  them.  I  first 
put  down  a  laying  of  mud,  that  was  shovelled  up  the  year  be- 
fore ;  I  wet  this  smartly  with  soap  suds,  brine,  ashes  and  water 
mixed,  or  some  such  thing,  saved,  made,  or  procured  for  the 
purpose ;  on  the  top  of  this,  about  one  third  as  much  manure  is 
put  lightly ;  above  this  green  turf,  from  under  wooden  fences, 
and  wet  over ;  next,  manure ;  next,  quick-sand,  clay  or  stiff 
loam,  with  burnt  oyster-shells,  ashes  or  lime,  wet  over  as  before; 
next,  manure,  and  covered  with  charcoal  dust  and  fine  mud. 
In  warm  weather,  it  ferments  rapidly,  and  is  cut  over  in  three 
or  four  weeks,  and  covered  as  before. 

In  this  way,  with  not  more  than  ten  head  of  cattle  and  hogs, 
and  twenty  dollars'  worth  of  materials  purchased,  with  some 
loads  of  night  soil,  had  for  carting  away,  I  have  made,  the  past 
year,  300  loads  of  compost,  of  40  feet  each,  of  excellent  quality, 
free  from  worms  and  weeds. 

I  have  made  several  barrels  of  other  compost,  for  potatoes  and 
vines  of  all  sorts,  which  hsts  given  full  satisfaction.  It  contaihed 
about  equal  parts  of  charcoal  dust,  urine,  hen  dung,  salt,  lime, 
plaster  and  ashes. 

The  above  manure  cost  twenty-two  cents  per  load,  every  item 
being  charged  that  the  farm  did  not  produce. 

MiDDLBBOROUOH,   Oct.  11,  1848. 


Chipman  Porter^s  Statement 

In  the  fall  of  1847, 1  carted  into  my  yard,  muck,  soil,  decayed 
leaves  and  vegetables,  from  the  woods.  On  this  I  yarded  my 
cattle.  I  commenced  ploughing  my  yard  in  May,  and  have 
ploughed  it  a  number  of  times  during  the  summer.    I  have  kept 
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through  the  year  11  head  of  cattle,  one  horse,  and  two  swine. 
My  bams  stand  30  feet  apart;  this  space  I  fill  with  muck  and 
soil,  about  one  foot  deep,  then  shovel  the  manure  from  my  bams 
on  this.  In  the  spring,  I  overhaul  this,  and  mix  as  well  as  I 
can.  In  this  way  I  make  about  70  loads.  My  hog-yard  is  ad- 
joining my  horse  stable,  so  that  I  throw  this  manure  to  my 
swine,  to  mix  with  muck  and  soil  from  where  charcoal  has  been 
made,  &c.  I  also  cart  soil  into  my  house  drain,  and  make  a 
very  good  heap  of  manure  in  this  way. 

I  have  carried  out  285  loads  of  manure,  or  87  cords  of  com- 
post 

Haupax,  Oct.  24,  1848. 


William  H,  Adamses  Statement. 

This  year,  I  made  and  carried  out  83  cords,  73  J  feet  of  ma- 
nure. A  considerable  part  of  this  manure  has  not  been  exposed 
to  the  suu  or  rain,  which  preserves  its  strength,  and  keeps  it 
from  wasting.  I  think  it  would  well  pay  every  one  to  keep  ma- 
nure under  cover.  I  have  generally  used  an  opposite  soil  from 
the  land  on  which  I  have  spread  my  manure,  having  tried  this 
with  good  success,  for  a  number  of  years.  I  have  added  soil 
to  my  manure,  as  often  as  it  was  required. 

Bridgewater,  Oct.  28,  1848. 


Oats. 

Oeorge  Drew^s  Statement. 

The  land  on  which  I  sowed  my  oats  measured  an  acre  and 
2,^  rods.  One  half  was  planted  to  French  turnips,  and  one 
half  to  white  beans,  in  1847.  I  ploughed  it  deep  in  April,  1848, 
and  spread  2^  cords  compost  manure,  on  the  half  I  planted  to 
beans  last  year,  on  the  other  half,  I  put  no  manure.    I  sowed  3 
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bushels  of  oats  on  the  furrows,  and  cross-ploughed  them  in  (deep) 
and  levelled  the  ground  with  a  cultivator. 

Expense  of  ploughing,  sowing,  cross-ploughing,  cultivating, 
cradling,  raking,  binding,  carrying  in,  threshing,  winnowing, 
and  seed  sown,  $13  65.  The  oats,  which  grew  on  the  said 
land,  measured  sixty-two  bushels. 

Halifax,  Oct,  23,  1848. 


George  W.  Wood^a  StcUemeni. 

The  land  on  which  my  oats  were  raised,  is  a  loamy  knoll, 
with  a  clay  bottom,  and  was  planted  to  potatoes,  in  1847.  Be- 
fore planting  the  potatoes,  I  spread  30  loads  of  good  compost 
manure.  In  April,  1848,  ploughed  and  sowed  the  oats;  first 
ploughed,  then  harrowed  it  well,  sowed  2}  bushels  good  oats  to 
the  acre,  then  cultivated  the  oats  in,  then  harrowed  and  bushed, 
till  I  made  the  ground  very  fine  and  stocked  it  down  to  grass. 
July  21  to  24,  cut  the  oats,  raked,  bound  and  put  them  in 
the  barn ;  Sept.  11  and  12,  threshed  and  winnowed  them  up— 
they  measured  a  little  more  than  66  bushels  on  one  acre,  and 
^  of  a  rod. 

Expense  of  ploughing,              .            .            .            .  $1  23 
Harrowing,  cultivating,  bushing,  sowing  oats  and  grass 

seed,  ...            •            *           •           m  A  \o 

Cradling,  75  cents.    Taking  up  and  getting  in,  $1  47,  2  22 

Threshing  and  cleaning,           .            .            .            .  4  12 

2^  bushels  of  oats  for  seed        .            .            .            .  1  17 


$10  87 


Income. — I  had,  it  was  judged,  one  ton  of  straw  worth  $6  00, 
56  bushels  oats,  at  44  cents,  $24  46,  making  $30  46. 
Mtodlebobouoh,  Oct  7,  1848. 
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Indian  Corn. 
Sylvanus  Hinckley's  Statement. 

The  land  on  which  I  raised  my  com  had  been  mowed  for 
the  last  eight  years.  The  last  year,  the  worms  eat  the  grass  all 
oat  It  was  ploughed  in  December,  while  the  ground  was  cov- 
ered with  snow.  It  was  harrowed  three  times  in  the  month  of 
April.  Drew  on  about  40  small  ox-cart  loads  of  manure,  which 
was  composted  from  muck,  soil,  horse,  cattle  and  hog's  manure, 
well  mixed  and  ploughed  in;  furrowed  3^  by  1|  feet,  and 
dropped  half  a  shovel-full  of  the  same  manure  into  a  hill,  and 
planted  12th  and  13th  of  May,  two  or  three  corns  in  a  hill.  Cul- 
tivated and  hoed  twice  in  June,  and  hoed  in  July.  The  seed 
was  gathered  in  Middleborough,  Barnstable,  Wareham,  Bridge- 
water  and  Taunton,  and  all  mixed.  I  think  it  is  as  essential  to 
mix  the  seed  of  com,  as  that  of  cattle  or  swine. 

MiDDLEBOROUeH,  Oct.  16, 1848. 


Orsamus  "LUtlejohrCs  Statement. 

The  acre  of  land  entered  by  me,  for  the  best  crop  of  com, 
has  been  in  rather  a  barren  state  for  some  years,  not  producing 
more  than  500  lbs.  of  good  hay  in  any  one  year.  The  soil  be- 
ing sandy  and  hungry,  it  was  ploughed.  May  8th  and  9th,  about 
seven  inches  deep ;  10th  to  I6th,  twenty-six  loads,  of  40  feet 
each,  of  good  compost  manure  was  spread  and  well  harrowed 
and  bushed  in ;  18th  and  19th,  planted — the  rows  were  marked 
OQt  with  cultivator  teeth,  3|  feet  apart  each  way.  Five  and  six 
corns  were  dropped  into  a  hill,  6  or  8  inches  apart ;  about  one 
quart  of  good  fine  compost  on  top,  and  covered  as  fast  as  dropped, 
bin  not  deep.  Ten  quarts  of  seed,  three  varieties,  names  not 
known,  selected  from  crib,  soaked  from  four  to  six  hours  in 
strong  chloride  of  lime,  and  rolled  in  sulphur  and  fine  gunpow- 
der. It  has  been  cultivated  and  hoed  three  times,  in  its  hottest 
and  driest  state. 
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Expense  of  ploughing, 

13  76 

Compost,      ...... 

760 

Spreading  and  harrowing,  .... 

266 

Planting,     ..... 

300 

Seed  and  preparation,         .... 

060 

Cultirating  and  hoeing, 

6  03 

MiDDLEBOROUOH,    Oct.  10,  1848. 


Total, 


$22  34 


NcUhan  Whitman^ a  Statement. 

The  acre  of  land,  on  which  I  raised  my  com,  from  which  tbt 
supervisor  allowed  me  99  bushels  and  H,  was  green-sward, 
1847.  Ploughed  up  in  March,  and  laid  until  fall;  then  I 
ploughed  in  what  weeds  there  were  on  it.  May  10th,  1848, 1 
ploughed  in  40  loads  compost  manure,  and  the  15th,  planted  it 
with  white  corn,  the  seed  selected  from  stalks  having  two  ears. 
The  first  of  July,  went  through,  with  cultivator,  twice  in 
each  row ;  then  hoed  over  the  ground,  without  hilling,  and,  in 
August,  went  through  with  the  cultivator,  twice  in  each  row, 
and  hoed  up  the  weeds ;  I  spent  16  hours  labor,  besides  the  cul- 
tivator. 

East  Bridoewatbr,  1848. 


Paul  Hathaway^ a  Statement. 

The  three  acres  of  com,  for  which  I  have  claimed  a  premium, 
grew  upon  swampy  land.  From  the  abundance  of  wet  the 
three  last  years,  my  ditches  were  clogged  with  mud,  which 
brought  in  rushes  and  meadow  grass,  which  would  hardly  pay 
for  mowing;  therefore,  I  planted  com,  thinking  com-fodder 
would  be  worth  more  than  rushes.  Commenced  ploughing, 
May  10th ;  carted  upon  the  three  acres  86  loads  of  compost  ma- 
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nure,  and  spread  three  fourths  of  it ;  the  remainder  put  into  the 
hills;  commenced  planting,  May  20th,  finished  June  13th,  a 
part  was  my  seed  corn,  the  remainder  was  the  Canada  yellow 
corn ;  hoed  twice  without  harrowing. 


Expense  of  ploughing. 

Planting  manure  in  the  hill, 

Hoeing  twice. 

Manure,  one  half  to  the  corn. 

Seed  com,    . 

Cutting  stalks  and  harvesting. 


Total, 


$8  00 
7  00 

10  00 

43  00 
0  75 

18  00 

$86  76 


My  acre  of  com  grew  upon  a  gravelly  loam,  and  was  plough- 
ed last  September.  This  spring,  spread  41  loads  of  compost 
manure ;  ploughed  it  in,  and  harrowed  the  same ;  furrowed  a 
little  short  of  three  feet ;  planted,  May  6th ;  harrowed  twice  in 
each  row,  both  ways;  cut  up  the  weeds  around  the  hills;  sec- 
ond time,  harrowed  once  in  a  row,  each  way,  and  removed  the 
weeds,  as  before.  Did  nothing  more,  except  cutting  up  a  few 
weeds  that  remained.  Seed  corn  selected  at  husking  time,  last 
fall,  being  a  mixture  of  yellow,  white,  and  flesh-colored  corn. 

Expense  of  ploughing, 
Carting  and  spreading  manure. 
Second  ploughing  and  harrowing, 
Manure,  half  to  the  corn,    . 
Planting,  and  twice  harrowing, 
Seed  corn,  and  cutting  up  weeds. 
Topping  stalks,  and  harvesting, 


MroDLEBOBouoH,  Oct.  30,  1848. 


Total, 


$44  60 


Willard  Wood's  Statement. 

The  land  I  enter  for  premium,  for  Indian  com,  is  a  high 
gravelly  loam.    In  1847,  I  cut  from  it  about  one  fourth  of  a  ton 
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of  hay  per  acre.  Ploughed  it  in  October,  1847.  From  April 
20th  to  May  3d,  1848,  I  drew  out  twenty  loads,  of  40  cubic  feet 
each,  of  com[>ost  manure,  made  from  hogs  and  cattle,  mixed 
with  soil ;  then  spread  and  ploughed  in  the  same ;  harrowed 
and  furrowed  so  as  to  make  five  rows  to  the  rod  one  way ;  then 
drew  out  ten  loads  of  manure  and  put  in  the  hills ;  made  the 
hills  two  feet  apart.  The  manure  put  in  the  hill  of  the  same 
quality  as  that  spread.  May  5th,  planted  the  com,  put  three 
corns  in  a  hill.  I  planted  the  Whitman  com,  the  seed  com  selected 
from  the  com  crib.  June  1st  and  2d,  hoed;  16th  and  16th. 
hoed  the  second  time,  and  put  one  gill  of  ashes  around  each 
hill.  July  7th  and  8th,  hoed  the  third  time ;  cut  the  stalks  the 
first  of  September.  Oct.  12th,  the  supervisor  came  and  har- 
vested one  rod,  which  weighed  41^  lbs.,  making  88  budiels  to 
the  acre. 

Expense  of  ploughing  first  time, 

Drawing  out  and  spreading  20  loads  of  manure,    . 

Ploughing  in  manure,  .... 

Harrowing  and  furrowing, 

Drawing  out  10  loads  of  manure  to  put  in  the  hills. 

One  day  planting,  2  men  and  boy, 

Cultivating,  60  cts.,  hoeing  first  time,  $2,  . 

Putting  on  ashes,  cultivating  and  hoeing  second  time, 

Cultivating  and  hoeing  third  time, 

30  loads  of  manure,  .... 

27^  bushels  of  ashes,  at  12|  cts.,    . 

Use  of  land,  ..... 

Total, 

Value  of  the  crop,  88  bushels  com,  at  92  cts., 

'<     of  the  manure  for  next  crop, 
I  think  the  com  fodder  will  be  worth, 

more  than  the  expense  of  harvesting. 

Whole  income,  $91  10 

BRn>OEWATEB,  Oct  12,  1848. 


$2  00 

1  76 

1  00 

0  76 

062 

2  50 

2  60 

360 

226 

22  60 

3  43 

400 

$46  80 

$80  96 

8  64 

2  50 
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Daniel  Alden!s  StatenutU. 

The  land,  on  which  my  com  was  raised,  is  a  sandy  loam. 
In  1847,  it  was  in  grass;  in  October,  of  that  year,  it  was  plough- 
ed; in  the  spring  of  1848,  carted  on  40  loads  of  compost  ma- 
Dure,  and  spread  and  cross-ploughed,  with  a  light  furrow,  not 
disturbing  the  sod ;  then  harrowed  twice ;  then  furrowed  3J  feet 
apart,  each  way ;  planted,  May  12th,  four  kernels  in  a  hill. 
The  com  was  dressed  four  times  with  a  cultivator,  and  once 
with  the  hoe.  The  field  was  kept  clear  of  weeds  through  the 
season ;  about  the  10th  of  June,  put  30  bushels  of  ashes  around 
the  hills  of  com.  Cut  the  stalks  Sept  I4th,  and  harvested  the 
com  Oct  I2th.  According  to  the  measurement  of  the  supervi- 
8or,  it  yielded  86  26-74  bushels  per  acre.  Seed  com,  white,  se- 
lected from  where  two  ears  grew  on  one  stalk.  The  cold  week 
in  August  injured  the  crop  materially.  The  whole  expense  of 
raising  the  crop,  exclusive  of  the  manure,  did  not  exceed  $16. 

Mnn>LBBOEoue0,  Oct.  17, 1848. 


Turnips. 
George  W.  WoocPs  Statement. 

The  half  acre  of  land  I  entered  for  premium,  for  the  greatest 
quantity  of  French  tumips,  is  a  clayey  loam ;  was  planted  to 
com,  in  1847.  The  sward  not  being  rotten  enough  to  lay  down 
to  grass  last  spring,  I  concluded  to  plant  one  half  to  French 
turnips. 

Expense  of  ploughing,  75  cts.,  harrowing,  50  cts.,  $1  26 

Ploughing  and  harrowing,  $1,  five  days  work  plant- 

"^g>  $^i       •  •  •  •  • 

100  bushels  of  ashes,  $12  10,  carting  ashes,  $3, 
Cultivating,  and  2J  days  hoeing,  $2,  cultivating,  hoe- 
ing, and  hoeing  weeds,  $3  60,      . 
Three  hands,  2  days  harvesting,  $6,  seed,  50  cts.,  . 

Total,  .        #34  36 

20 


6  00 

15  10 

5  50 

6  60 
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I  planted  the  turnips  so  as  to  include  seven  rows  to  the  rod 
one  way,  and  eighteen  inches  the  other ;  put  about  a  pint  of 
leached  ashes  in  each  hill,  mixed  the  soil  with  the  ashes,  drop- 
ped the  seed  by  hand,  and  covered  with  the  hoe.  I  bought  the 
seed  of  Thomas  Covington,  raised  by  him.  On  the  13th  inst, 
the  supervisor  came,  and  measured  and  weighed  one  rod ;  it 
weighed  293  lbs.,  making,  after  the  rate  of  837  8-56  bushels  to 
the  acre.  I  have,  this  day,  completed  harvesting  the  turnips ; 
they  measured  435}  bushels,  on  81 1  rods  of  land,  as  near  as  I 
could  measure. 

MiDDLEBOROUGH,  Oct.  28,  1848. 


Beets. 

Daniel  Alden^s  Statement. 

The  land  on  which  I  planted  beets  was  planted  to  com,  in 
1847,  and  is  a  sandy  loam.  April  28,  spread  six  loads  of  com- 
post manure,  and  ploughed  8  inches  deep.  May  25,  ploughed 
and  carted  on  6  loads  of  muck  and  ashes,  mixed  together ;  26th, 
furrowed  2}  feet  apart,  then  spread  the  muck  and  ashes  in  the 
furrow,  and  covered  with  the  furrow ;  then  dropped  the  seed 
12  inches  apart,  and  covered  them  with  a  strip  of  iron.  The 
seed  was  bought  of  Mr.  Prouty,  of  Boston,  sugar  and  turnip 
beet.  June  28,  hoed  the  first  time ;  July  18,  hoed  again ;  Aug. 
7,  pulled  out  the  weeds. 

Expense  of  seed,  37  cts.,  two  days  hoeing,  $1  50,  #1  87 

One  and  a  half  days  hoeing,  $1  13,  pulling  weeds,  25  cts.,     1  38 
Carting  manure  and  ploughing,        .  .  .  2  00 

Planting,  $1 50,  harvesting  $2,         .  .  .  3  50 

Total,  .  $8  75 

Making  687  bushels  and  48  lbs.  per  acre,  as  stated  by  the  su- 
pervisor, or  172  bushels  of  beets  on  the  quarter  acre, — at  25 
cts.,  $43. 

Mtodleborough,  Oct.  17,  1848. 
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Wheat. 
Benjamin  Hobarfs  Statement, 

Although  I  did  not  enter  a  claim  for  a  premium,  on  the  rais- 
ing of  wheat,  the  present  year,  yet,  having  succeeded  very  well 
with  that  grain,  I  state  the  result ;  and  I  do  it  more  freely,  as  I 
have  no  claim  for  any  reward.  I  have  received  several  premi- 
ams  hitherto,  for  success  in  raising  this  grain. 

This  year  I  sowed  a  little  less  than  one  and  a  half  acres, 
solely  with  a  view  to  lay  down  the  same  to  grass,  and  get  a 
profitable  crop.  I  prefer  to  lay  down  to  grass  with  wheat  than 
any  other  grain ; — the  result  was,  I  had  39J  bushels  of  good 
clean  wheat,  averaging  over  26  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  wheat 
was  sowed  in  the  first  week  in  May,  and  reaped  in  August. 
The  land,  the  previous  year,  was  three  fourths  to  corn,  and  the 
rest  to  potatoes.  I  ploughed  it  the  last  of  April ;  put  on  about 
20  loads  of  compost  manure ;  afterwards  ploughed  and  har- 
rowed it,  and  sowed  the  wheat  and  harrowed  it  in  ;  sowed  grass 
seed,  and  smoothed  the  whole  with  a  brush.  I  sowed  a  little 
over  two  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  used  no  plaster  or  lime,  and 
did  not  soak  the  wheat.  I  sent  to  Boston  for  the  seed,  only  say- 
ing I  wanted  the  best  kind ;  it  proved  well,  and  was  the  golden 
straw  wheat.  In  a  former  communication,  I  gave  it  as  my 
opinion,  that  the  same  kind  of  wheat,  sowed  continuously,  was 
best;  but  further  experience  satisfied  me,  that,  after  a  number 
of  years,  it  is  best  to  change  the  seed.  Prom  all  my  experience, 
I  find  ihe  wheat  crop  to  be  the  most  profitable  of  all  the  small 
grains,  and  much  the  best  when  the  land  is  to  be  seeded  down 
to  grass. 

South  Abinoton,  Sept.  30,  1848. 


Ploughing — Single  Ox-Tbams. 

There  were  24  entries  for  ploughing,  and  20  persons  appeared 
and  ploughed.    We  have  awarded  the  following  premiums : — 
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To  Newton  Mitchell,  Bridgewater,  1st  premium,  .  $9  00 

"  Daniel  Alden,  Middleborough,  2d          "  .  8  00 

"  John  J.  Howard,  Bridgewater,  3d          "  .  7  00 

"   William  Wood,             '»           4th         "  .  6  00 
"  Calvin  Chamberlain,  East  Bridgewater,  5th  premium,  6  00 

"  Philander  Wood,  Bridgewater,  6th  "  4  00 

"  Martin  D.  Holmes,        "           7th  "  3  00 

One  volume,  each,  Massachusetts  Ploughman,  to  Virgil  Ames, 
Samuel  W.  Bates,  and  Van  R.  Swift,  of  Bridgewater.  One 
volume,  each,  Boston  Cultivator,  to  Oliver  Jackson,  Darius 
Dunbar,  West  Bridgewater,  and  Elijah  Cushing,  Hanson. 

We  also  award  to  Virgil  Ames  and  John  J.  Howard,  one  dol- 
lar each,  they  being  ploughmen  without  drivers.  All  but  four 
competitors  had  drivers.  Daniel  Alden  used  Prouty's  plough, 
and  the  other  six  cash  premiums  were  awarded  to  persons  who 
used  the  Worcester  plough.  The  time  allowed  for  performing 
the  work  was  45  minutes;  the  shortest  time  occupied  by  any 
competitor  was  16  minutes,  and  all  performed  it  within  the 
time.    The  work  was  generally  well  done. 

For  the  committee, 

SIMEON  CURTIS. 


Dairy. 


There  were  22  samples  of  butter,  and  15  samples  of  cheese, 
entered  for  premiums ;  each  sample  accompanied  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  process  of  manufacture. 


Thalia  E.  Weston's  Statement. 

My  process,  in  making  butter,  is  to  strain  the  milk  into  stone 
or  tin  pans ;  let  it  stand  a  sufficient  time  for  the  cream  to  rise ; 
skim  it,  and  churn  it  in  a  stone  churn,  until  the  butter  is  well 
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separated  from  the  butter-milk ;  rinse  it  in  cold  water,  until  the 
water  looks  clear ;  then  add  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  rock 
salt,  to  a  pound  of  butter ;  then  set  it  up  for  a  day  or  two,  work 
over  again,  then  lay  it  down  in  a  stone  pot,  and  cover  it  close 
with  a  cloth  and  cover.  The  morning  before  cattle-show,  took 
it  up,  and  again  worked  it. 

MmDLEBOBOUOH,  Oct.  10,  1848. 


E.  H.  Kingman^  s  Statement 

The  butter  I  present  for  inspection,  was  made  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  which  is  my  usual  method  of  making  butter.  The 
milk  stands  from  24  to  36  hours  before  skimming,  according  to 
the  weather ;  in  hot  weather,  chum  once  in  two  days.  The 
butter  is  taken  from  the  chum,  thoroughly  rinsed  in  cold  water, 
and  then  salted  with  ground  rock  salt,  probably  about  one  ounce 
to  the  pound.  It  is  then  put  in  some  cool  place,  until  the  next 
morning,  then  worked  over  and  done  up  in  pound  balls. 

West  BKrooEWAXER,  Oct.  11,  1848. 


Judith  L,  Bryanfs  Statement, 

The  milk  is  brought  in  from  the  cows,  in  as  clean  a  condition 
as  possible,  and  immediately  strained  into  clean  tin,  or  white 
earthen  pans,  used  for  nothing  else;  let  it  stand 24  to  36  hours, 
then  skim  and  churn  before  it  gets  sour  or  bitter;  then  take  the 
butter  into  a  wooden  bowl,  work  out  the  butter-milk,  and  salt 
it  with  the  best  fine  rock  salt ;  let  it  stand  in  a  cool  place  till 
morning,  work  it  over  again,  and  24  hours  after,  work  out  the 
remaining  butter-milk,  then  make  it  into  balls,  when  it  is  fit  for 
use. 

Pltmpton,  Oct.  11,  1848. 
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Mary  M.  Macomber^s  Statement 

I  milk  four  cows,  and  make  two  curds.  I  run  the  milk  up  as 
soon  as  it  is  milked,  and  put  in  it  just  rennet  enough  to  fetch 
the  milk  ;  if  there  is  too  much,  it  is  apt  to  give  the  cheese  a  bad 
taste.  Let  the  milk  stand  one  hour  after  it  has  come  to  curd,  and 
then  cross  it  oflf  about  an  inch  and  a  half  square,  and  let  it  stand 
until  it  begins  to  settle;  then  dip  it  into  a  cloth  to  drain,  and 
stir  the  cloth  once  in  a  while,  till  it  is  quite  dry ;  then  slice  it  in- 
to scalding  water,  and  let  it  stand  until  it  is  quite  cool ;  then  I 
keep  it  in  cold  water,  till  the  next  day,  when  I  make  my  cheese. 
I  then  put  it  in  warm  water  till  warmed  through ;  and  let  both 
the  curds  get  almost  cold,  before  breaking.  I  break  it  with  my 
hands  quite  fine,  and  squeeze  it  as  dry  as  I  can  with  my  hands^ 
before  putting  it  into  the  hoop.  Then  press  with  very  little 
weight,  for  three  hours,  then  turn  and  put  on  more  weight  Let 
it  press  till  the  next  morning,  then  turn  it  into  a  dry  cloth,  and 
rub  it  well  with  salt,  and  put  on  all  the  weight  I  can.  Turn  it 
again  at  night,  and  rub  with  salt,  and  press  till  the  next  morn- 
ing. Take  it  from  the  press,  and  rub  with  pork  fat,  and  set  it 
in  a  cool  place  to  dry ;  turn  and  rub  it  with  pork  fat  every  morn- 
ing till  it  is  dry.  I  use  a  tea-cup  full  of  ground  rock  salt,  for  a 
peck-cheese. 

Hanson,  Oci.^  1848. 


Elizabeth  Hayward^s  Statement. 

The  milk  is  set  warm  from  the  cow,  and,  when  turned,  and 
slowly  and  thoroughly  drained,  sliced  into  water  as  warm  as 
you  can  bear  your  hand  in ;  when  cold,  it  is  placed  in  a  cloth 
for  draining,  and  drenched  with  cold  water ;  and,  when  well 
drained,  placed  in  an  earthen  vessel  of  cold  water,  in  the  cellar, 
till  the  next  day,  when  another  curd  is  made  in  the  same  way, 
upon  which,  while  scalding,  the  first  is  laid,  when  both  are 
drained  oflf  together,  and  drenched  as  before ;  when  dry,  it  is 
made  fine,  and  the  salt  well  stirred  in,  and  to  26  lbs.  cheese. 
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add  5  oz.  salt,  and  it  is  ready  for  pressing.  When  it  has  been 
pressed  24  hours,  it  is  taken  out  and  covered  with  thin  cloth,  snug- 
ly sewed  at  the  edges,  and  put  back  for  another  day's  pressing. 
When  done,  it  is  rubbed  over  with  lard  or  fresh  butter,  and 
turned  daily,  till  ripe.  The  cloth  protects  the  cheese  from  flies 
and  mould,  stays  it  while  the  rind  is  tender,  and  prevents  it  from 
slicking  to  the  shelf.  It  is  not  a  quarter  of  the  work,  to  tend 
cheese  made  in  this  way,  as  without  a  covering.  A  free  use  of 
cold  water  in  drenching  curd  removes  all  wheyey  substances, 
which  tend  to  rancidity,  and  much  less  salt  is  necessary ;  con- 
sequently the  cheese  is  softer,  especially  when  lightly  scalded. 
Plympton,  Oct.,  1848. 


Annie  W.  WoocPs  Siatemeni. 

I  strain  my  night's  milk  into  a  tin  kettle,  which  I  use  to  warm 
it  in.  In  the  morning,  take  o£f  the  cream  that  rises  during  the 
night,  and  add  warm  milk  to  it,  stirring  until  it  mixes ;  then 
put  it  into  the  kettle,  and,  while  warming,  stir  it  all  together, 
until  it  is  as  warm  as  when  first  milked  from  the  cow ;  then 
put  in  my  morning's  milk,  and  a  suflicient  quantity  of  rennet, 
to  curdle  the  milk  in  a  short  time.  After  separating  the  curd 
from  the  whey,  hang  it  in  a  cool  place,  till  the  next  day.  I 
then  put  warm  whey  to  it,  and  let  it  remain  until  I  have  scald- 
ed my  second  curd ;  then  put  it  together,  and  drain  it  till  it 
is  quite  cool,  before  I  chop  and  salt  it.    I  use  ground  rock  salt. 

BKn>OBWATER,  Oc/.,  1848. 
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BRISTOL  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  this  society  was  held  at 
Taunton,  on  Thursday,  the  12th  day  of  October  last  The 
weather  was  pleasant  through  the  day,  and  it  was  highly  prized, 
it  having  been  stormy  the  two  previous  exhibitions.  The  at- 
tendance, both  of  people  and  stock,  was  unusually  large.  The 
show  of  breeding  stock  was  much  more  extensive  than  in  former 
years,  and  much  of  the  stock  was  excellent.  Ten  fat  oxen,  six 
pairs  of  steers,  and  six  colts,  were  entered  for  premium,  all  of 
which  were  on  the  ground. 

No  address  was  delivered  before  the  society,  but  several 
speeches  were  made  at  the  dinner  table. 


Plouohino. 

The  fashion  that  now  prevails  at  our  ploughing  matches,  ex- 
ceeds the  economy  even  of  a  Franklin ;  for  he  once  quaintly  said, 

He  that  by  the  plough  would  thriTe, 
Himself  most  either  hold  or  drire  ;— 

which,  all  will  agree,  is  very  true  and  sound  doctrine.  But  Dr. 
Franklin  himself,  it  would  seem,  with  all  his  philosophy,  never 
once  thought  or  dreamt  that  the  same  individual  could  hold  and 
drive  both,  and  that  this  practice  would  be  brought  about  so 
soon  as  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  plough  is  not  only  a  very  ancient  implement  of  husband- 
ry, but  the  most  useful  and  valuable  of  all  implements,  being 
the  greatest  labor-saving  machine  of  any  ;  for,  if  we  were  now 
obliged  to  resort  wholly  to  the  spade,  we  should  need  to  have 
our  importation  of  foreigners  to  this  country  (which  is  now 
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deemed  by  many  to  be  injuriously  large,)  doubled  and  trebled, 
to  assist  us  in  performing  the  necessary  labor  in  tilling  the 
ground. 

The  improvement  made  in  the  plough,  since  it  was  first 
brought  into  use,  is  truly  admirable.  Think,  for  a  moment,  of 
the  difference  between  the  sharpened  log,  with  two  handspikes 
stuck  into  it  for  handles,  and  those  beautiful  implements  which 
we  have  seen  so  successfully  used  this  morning ; — and  the  differ- 
ence in  the  work  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  improvement  of 
the  implement 

The  ploughing  match  is  generally  considered  the  most  inter- 
esting part  of  our  exhibition.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  this  in- 
terest, on  the  part  of  men,  and  sometimes  of  women,  old  and 
young,  has  been  unabated  and  increasing.  We  go  forth  at  the 
appointed  hour,  surrounded  by  our  families,  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, to  the  place  of  trial,  to  exchange  mutual  greetings,  and  to 
enjoy  the  moderate  and  rational  excitement  of  the  manly  contest, 
and  to  be  reminded  that,  by  the  use  of  the  plough,  and  by  pa- 
tient and  cheerful  industry,  can  the  earth  be  made  to  contribute 
to  our  sustenance,  comfort  and  happiness. 

At  some  of  the  earliest  ploughing  matches,  in  different  socie- 
ties in  the  Commonwealth,  the  premiums  were  given  to  those 
who  most  speedily  performed  the  work.  During  more  recent 
years,  however,  this  extraordinary  speed  has  not  been  encour- 
aged ;  and  the  ploughmen  have  been  charged  to  regard  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  work,  rather  than  the  time  in  which  it  is  per- 
formed. 

The  whole  number  of  teams  engaged  in  the  work,  was  twenty, 
nine  of  which  were  of  one  yoke  of  oxen  each,  without  drivers ; 
five  were  horse  teams,  also  without  drivers ;  and  six  were  of 
one  yoke  of  steers  and  a  horse  each,  without  drivers. 

CROMWELL  LEONARD,  Chairman. 


WoREiNo  Oxen  and  Stebbs. 

The  trial  of  workmgoxen  and  steers  was,  as  usual,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  in  the  exhibition.    The  cattle  were 
21 
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generally  in  good  condition,  and  well  trained,  and  some  of  them 
worked  admirably,  demonstrating  that  a  gentle  hixi  decided  word 
from  the  teamster,  as  effectually  controls  their  movements,  as 
does  usually  the  ponderous  thong,  or  the  boisterous  Aaip  and  gee. 
In  the  appearance,  size  and  number  of  cattle,  there  was  a  great 
falling  off  from  former  years.  When  this  society  was  first  es- 
tablished, they  were  the  lions  of  the  show.  Then  they  were 
considered  indispensable,  with  the  good  farmer,  on  a  well  or- 
dered dhn ;  but  now  they  have  fallen  with  us  into  neglect,  and 
we  rarely  enjoy  the  luxury  of  seeing,  either  upon  the  farm  or 
the  highway,  a  sleek,  well-formed  yoke  of  oxen,  as  in  the  olden 
time,  patiently  and  proudly  bearing  along  their  heavy  burdens. 
Why  is  it  ?  The  question  has  often  been  asked,  and  we  put  it 
to  our  agricultural  friends,  why  is  it,  that  these  noble  animals, 
which,  thirty  years  ago,  were  the  pride  and  boast  of  New  Eng- 
land farmers,  are  so  generally  disused,  and  their  places  supplied 
by  the  no  less  noble  animal,  the  horse? 

From  our  own  inquiries,  we  are  well  satisfied,  that  little  is 
known  by  those  who  ought  to  know,  of  the  comparative  value, 
for  farming  purposes,  of  the  ox  and  the  horse ;  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe,  that,  in  most  cases,  substituting  one  for  the 
other  is  a  matter  of  fashion  or  fancy,  rather  than  the  more 
weighty  and  substantial  consideration,  economy. 

It  is  a  general  complaint  amongst  those  of  us  who  are  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits,  that  our  labor  at  best,  yields  but 
small  returns ;  farmers,  nevertheless,  some  of  us  must  be ;  the 
land,  poor  as  it  is,  must  be  cultivated ;  and  we,  whose  lot  it  is 
to  labor  in  this  primitive,  healthful,  and  most  respectable  employ- 
ment, must  see  to  it,  that  so  important  a  part  of  farming  opera- 
tions, as  the  moving  power,  is  judiciously  and  economically 
cared  for. 

The  first  cost  of  a  yoke  of  oxen  is  much  less  than  that  of  a 
pair  of  ordinary  horses ;  they  can  be  kept  on  the  farm  at  less  than 
half  the  expense ;  can  do  as  much  work  at  the  plough,  on  the 
average,  and  do  it  as  well ;  can  do  more  on  the  hill-side,  in 
stony  land,  and  in  the  woods ;  are  less  liable  to  disease  and  ac- 
cident ;  have  fewer  bad  tricks ;  and,  at  last,  when  worn  out, 
become  a  valuable  appendage  to  the  shambles,  and  command  a 
price,  equal  to  their  first  cost,  from  the  butcher. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  horse,  unless  he  be  of  sound  constitu- 
tion, good  temperament,  well  broken,  and  carefully  trained,  is, 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  a  source  of  vexation,  trouble,  and  ex- 
pense ;  and,  when  disabled  by  disease,  or  accident,  to  which  he 
is  peculiarly  liable,  or  when  old  age  overtakes  him,  is  entirely 
worthless- 

The  committee  would  like  to  be  informed,  whether  the  or- 
dinary bard  work  of  a  farm  can  be  more  economically  done  by 
the  class  of  horses  now  generally  used  for  the  purpose,  or  even 
by  the  substitution  of  a  better  class  of  horses,  than  under  the 
old  system,  viz.,  by  well  formed,  well  fed,  and  well  trained 
working  oxen. 

SAMUEL  CROCKER,  Chairman. 


BRBtniNO  Stock. 

The  committee  report,  that  they  are  much  gratified  with  the 
exhibition  of  breeding  stock.  It  was  much  more  extensive  than 
in  former  years,  and  much  of  the  stock  was  excellent.  From 
the  great  number  of  animals  to  be  examined,  the  committee 
have  been  obliged  to  perform  their  duty  very  hastily,  and  regret 
that  they  cannot,  at  this  time,  give  any  detailed  account  of  the 
several  animals.  They  would,  respectfully,  urge  upon  all  per- 
sons, intending  hereafter  to  exhibit  cows,  the  importance  of 
complying  with  the  request  of  the  society,  to  measure  the  milk, 
and  furnish  written  statements  with  regard  to  their  yield  of 
milk  and  butter,  which  would  greatly  facilitate  the  labors  of  the 
conunittee.     The  following  premiums  are  awarded : — 

For  the  best  approved  bull,  Ayrshire  and  native,  to  H. 

K.W.  Allen,  of  Attleborough,   .  .  .  $12  00 

For  the  2d  best  approved  bull,  to  Benjamin  F.  Dean, 

of  Raynham,  •  .  •  10  00 

For  the  3d  best  approved  bull,  to  Henry  Southworth, 

of  Taunton,         .  .  .  .  .  8  00 

For  the  4th  best  approved  bull,  Hereford,  to  William 

P.  Dowland,  of  Taunton,  .  .  .  6  00 
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For  the  best  approved  bull  calf,  Durham  and  nativei 

to  Israel  Brayton,  of  Somerset,      .  .  .         |;3  00 

For  the  2d  best  approved  bull  calf,  Devonshire  ,and 

native,  to  John  Arnold,  Jr.,  of  Norton,      .  ,  3  00 

For  the  best  approved  heifer  calf,  native,  Durham,  and 

Ayrshire,  to  J.  H.  W.  Page,  of  New  Bedford,       .  4  00 

For  the  2d  best  approved  heifer  calf,  to  Asaph  Carpen- 
ter, of  Rehoboth,  .  .  .  .  .  2  00 
For  the  best  and  approved  cow,  native,  Ayrshire,  and 

Durham,  to  J.  H.  W.  Page,  of  New  Bedford,      .  10  00 

For  the  2d  best  and  approved  cow,  native,  to  Williams 

Dean,  of  Taunton,  .  .  .  .  8  00 

For  the  3d  best  and  approved  cow,  native,  to  Daniel 

Wilbur,  of  Somerset,         .  .  .  .  6  00 

For  the  4th  best  and  approved  cow,  native,  to  Horatio 

Leonard,  of  Raynham,       .  .  .  .  4  00 

For  the  best  and  approved  heifer,  native,  Ayrshire,  and 

Durham,  to  J.  H.  W.  Page,  of  New  Bedford,  6  00 

For  the  2d  best  and  approved  heifer,  native,  to  Theo. 

McCormack,  of  Taunton,   .  .  , .  .  3  00 

JACOB  DEANE,  Chairman. 


J.  H.  W.  Page's  Staiemeni. 

1  offer  for  exhibition  the  following  stock,  all  raised  ^by  me,  at 
New  Bedford,  viz. : — 

1.  Cow,  Jjmni/  Lind^  5  years  old,  June  16,  1848.  Mother  re- 
puted to  be  half  native  and  half  Durham.  Father,  Ran- 
dall's full  blood  Ayrshire. 

1st  calf,  January,  1846^bull — sold. 

2d  calf,  March  16,  1847 — heifer,  Jane  Eyre. 

3d  calf,  April  25,  1848— heifer,  Lily. 

I  have  had  the  milk  weighed,  and  a  regular  account  kept, 
from  the  1st  of  May  till  now,  as  per  certificate  of  Philip  Grant, 
Jr.|  herewith  submitted. 
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Weight  of  MWc. 

1848.  May,  1301  lbs.  8  oz.  Average  per  day  42  lbs.  nearly. 
June,  1364    «  "  "       45-^  lbs. 

July,  1187    "  «'  "       3&^  « 

Aug.  1028    «  «  "       33^^  " 

Sept.    963    «8oz..  "  «       32xV\r  " 

6844  lbs. 

Average  per  day  for  5  months,  or  153  days,  38  lbs.  and  a 
faction.    Largest  quantity  any  day,  50  lbs. 

Hilk  was  used  liberally  in  the  family,  and  the  butter  made 
bata  the  cow,  from  the  10th  of  May  to  the  25th  of  September, 
was  as  follows : — 


May, 
June, 
July, 
Aug., 
Sept, 


31  lbs.  8  oz. 
42    "  8  " 
39     " 
31     "  8  " 
27    "  8  " 


Total,        .         172  lbs. 


For  the  treatment  of  the  cow,  I  refer  to  the  certificate.  The 
cow  is  with  calf  by  Randall's  Ajrrshire  bull,  Baldwin^  from 
28th  August.  She  gave  6  quarts  of  milk  four  weeks  before  she 
dropped  her  calf,  and  was  dried  with  difficulty. 

2.  Heifer,  Jane  Eyrey  from  Jenny  Lindj  and  a  bull  supposed 

to  be  part  Ayrshire,  pedigree  not  known;  18  months  old 
16th  Sept.  1848— with  calf  by  Randall's  Ayrshire  bull, 
Baldwin,  from  14th  August. 

3.  Heifer  calf,  Lily^  born  25  th  April,  1848.    Mother,  Jenny 

Lind;  father,  Randall's  full-blooded  Ayrshire. 

This  calf  sucked  but  once  or  twice,  and  was  fed  on  skim 
milk,  from  a  few  days  old,  and  turned  to  grass  when  about  3 
months  old. 
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By  a  sealed  beer  measure,  I  find  that  2|  lbs.  are  required  to 
the  quart;  6844  lbs.  equal  to  2337  beer  quarts  in  6  months,  or 
153  days,  equal  to  15^  beer  quarts  per  day.  I  have  no  other 
cow. 

I,  Philip  Grant,  Jr.,  certify,  that  I  have  had  the  care  of  J.  H. 
W.  Page's  cow,  Jenny  Lind,  heifer,  Jane  Eyre,  and  calf,  LUy, 
since  the  25th  of  April  last ;  the  cow  had  hay  imtil  pasture,  and 
has  been  in  ordinary  pasture  during  the  season.  For  a  short 
time,  when  grass  was  very  short,  I  gave  the  cow  1  quart  of  oil 
meal  twice  a  day ;  the  rest  of  the  time  about  3  pints  of  oil  meal 
once  a  day.  From  about  the  middle  of  August  to  30th  Sept,  I 
fed  the  cow  once  a  day,  usually,  with  com,  sown  broadcast, 
grass  being  very  short.  She  has  had  no  other  extra  feed.  I 
have  milked  the  cow  all  the  time,  except  a  few  days  when  I 
was  absent,  and  weighed  the  milk,  and  kept  an  accurate  ac* 
count,  which  is  in  Mr.  Page's  hands,  and  the  result  is  truly 
stated  above.  When  I  was  absent,  T.  Mahoner  milked  and 
kept  the  account. 

The  heifer,  Jane  Eyre,  has  had  nothing  but  grass,  and  com 
fodder  when  the  cow  had  it 

From  the  8th  day  of  June,  to  the  8th  of  July,  I  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  milk  the  cow  three  times  a  day,  her  bag  was  so  full ; 
she  did  not  leak  her  milk,  but  her  bag  was  so  full  it  seemed  to 
pain  her.    She  is  kind  and  gentle  in  all  respects. 

I,  Joanna  Doneavan,  certify,  that  I  have  had  charge,  during 
the  season,  of  the  milk  of  J.  H.  W.  Page's  cow,  Jenny  Lind; 
that  I  have  used  milk  for  all  purposes  in  the  family,  and  made, 
between  the  10th  of  May,  and  25  th  of  September,  1848, 172  lbs.  of 
butter,  of  which  I  kept  an  accurate  account,  which  is  now  in  Mr. 
Page's  hands.  Butter  had  been  made  by  another  person,  before 
May  10th,  and  I  have  made  butter  since  26th  September,  four 
times,  of  which  I  have  not  taken  any  account  in  the  above  172  lbs. 

Nbw  Bedford,  Oct.  11, 1848. 


William  Dean^s  StlcUemetit 

My  cow  is  of  native  breed,  nine  years  old ;  calved  March 
20tb|  calf  taken  from  the  cow  when  four  weeks  old,  at  which 
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time  she  gave  14  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  making  1}  lbs.  of  but- 
ter per  day.  Number  of  quarts  given  in  the  month  of  June,  16| 
per  day,  beer  measure. 

Number  of  quarts  in  the  month  of  September,  12  per  day. 

The  cow  has  been  fed  in  a  common  pasture,  with  two  quarts 
of  meal  per  day. 

Taunton,  Oct.  12,  1848. 


Gbain  and  Yeobtable  Cbops. 

There  have  been  six  entries  for  premiums,  viz. : — one  for  hay, 
one  for  carrots,  three  for  com,  and  one  for  a  farm. 

The  committee  regret  that  some  of  the  statements  of  the 
expense  of  cultivation  and  amount  of  manure  used  on  the 
land,  are  not  so  full  as  they  should  have  been,  and  they  would 
recommend  that  no  premium  be  awarded  hereafter,  unless  such 
a  statement  as  is  required  by  the  published  bills  of  the  society, 
offering  such  premium,  shall  be  furnished  by  the  claimant.  We 
have  awarded 

To  John  C.  Dodge,  of  Attleborough,  first  premium,  for 

the  best  crop  of  hay,  being  8050  lbs.  to  one  acre,       $5  00 
"  John  Williams,  of  Taunton,  for  the  best  crop  of  car- 
rots, he  having  raised  160  bushels  on  one  quarter 
of  an  acre,  ..  ..  •  •  .        4  00 

"  Andrew  H.  Hall,  of  Taunton,  for  best  crop  Indian 

com,  he  having  raised  74f|  bushels  on  one  acr^,       10  QO 

We  also  recommended  a  gratuity  of  $15,  to  James  M.  Bish- 
op, of  Seekonk,  on  his  farm ; — ^he  having,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  failed  to  furnish  so  full  a  stateoi^nt  of  the  profits 
aod  expense,  as  to  entitle  him  to  a  premium^ 

It  appears,  by  the  statement  of  Mr.  Bishop,  that  his  system  of 
farming  or  gardening,  is  a  profitable  one,  as  he  raised  about 
11000  worth  of  garden  roots  and  vegetables,  for  market,  the 
past  year,  on  a  farm  of  about  40  acres.    What  part  of  the  farm 
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was  in  grass,  is  not  stated.  His  crop  of  hay  is  estimated  at  16 
tons ;  millet  4  tons ;  and  com  100  bushels.  He  did  not  keep 
any  account  of  the  profit  of  the  stock  kept  on  the  farm,  which 
the  committee  are  of  opinion,  should  have  been  done  to  arrive 
at  the  true  profit. 

A.  H.  HALL,  Chairman. 


John  Williams^s  Statement. 

I  planted  one  quarter  of  an  acre  of  groimd,  the  last  season,  to 
carrots,  and  raised  160  bushels,  which  were  large  and  handsome. 

I  ploughed  the  ground  in  April,  which  was  planted  the  year 
before  to  squashes,  turnips,  carrots,  &c.  I  then  spread  ten  horse 
loads  of  manure,  about  one  foot  at  a  load,  which  was  about  one 
half  of  stable  manure,  and  the  other  of  night  soil,  mixed  with 
loam.  I  then  ploughed  it  again,  and  levelled  it  by  hand  with  a 
rake,  to  keep  the  ground  as  loose  as  possible.  I  then  sowed 
about  half  a  pound  of  seed,  in  rows  14  inches  apart,  with  a  ma- 
chine, which  took  me  about  two  hours.  When  they  came  up, 
they  were  too  thick,  but  not  so  thick  as  the  weeds.  The  first 
three  or  four  weeks,  I  had  to  tend  them  closely,  but,  after  that, 
they  took  a  start,  and  the  weeds  had  to  give  way.  I  suppose  it 
was  worth  eight  or  ten  dollars,  to  keep  them  free  from  weeds.  I 
sold  50  bushels  in  the  ground,  for  20  cents  per  bushel,  and  about 
ten  bushels  after  I  had  harvested  them,  for  33  cents  per  bushel. 
The  remaining  100  bushels  I  fed  out.  I  fatted  a  steer  on  them, 
giving  him  50  bushels  in  the  same  number  of  days, — but 
the  beef  was  not  so  good  as  I  expected,  though  decent  I  con- 
sider them  much  better  for  horses  than  for  homed  cattle.  I  be- 
lieve ahorse  will  thrive  as  well  on  carrots,  as  any  thing  you  can 
give  him.  Cows  are  very  fond  of  them,  but  whether  they  are 
very  beneficial  for  milk,  I  have  not  had  experience  enough  to 
determine. 

Taunton,  March  Tth^  1848. 
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Andrew  H.  HalTs  Statement 

The  acre  of  land  on  which  I  raised  com  this  year,  was  all 
mowed  in  1846,  excepting  about  30  rods,  which  were  planted. 
The  grass  land  had  no  manure  put  upon  it  That  planted  to 
com  had  45  one-horse  loads  to  an  acre,  and  it  harvested  about 
60  bushels.  The  grass  land  produced  about  one  ton  of  hay  to 
an  acre;  it  was  ploughed  in  the  fall,  eight  inches  deep.  In  April, 
1847,  five  cords  of  manure  were  drawn,  on  the  land  for 
com,  then  ploughed  lightly  and  harrowed ;  then  furrowed  one 
vay  3  feet  7  inches  apart,  and  4  J  cords  of  manure  were  put  in 
the  hills,  which  averaged  about  20  inches  apart  in  the  furrows. 
On  this  manure  the  com  was  planted,  putting  two  or  three 
(seldom  more  than  two,)  coms  in  a  hill.  It  consumed  9  quarts 
of  seed  com,  and  was  planted  on  the  11th  and  12th  of  May.  On 
the  7th  of  June,  ploughed  two  furrows  in  a  row,  turning  the  dirt 
from  the  com ;  on  the  15th,  harrowed  twice  in  a  row ;  24th  do. 
once  and  hoed,  leaving  the  ground  level ;  July  2d,  do.,  and  hoed 
\  of  it ;  the  remainder  was  hoed  but  once.  July  20, 1  went 
through  the  rows,  and  pulled  the  weeds.  Sept  15,  cut  the 
stalks;  Oct.  14,  began  to  harvest;  19th,  finished.  Nov.  16 and 
16,  weighed  the  com  in  ears ;  it  weighed  5574  lbs.  The  com 
was  a  large  yellow  kind ;  most  of  the  ears  had  but  eight  rows. 

Expense  of  the  Crop, 

Ploughing,  . 

9|  cords  manure,  at  $4}, 

Drawing      " 

Spreading,  cross-ploughing,  and  harrowing, 

Panowing  and  Ploughing, 

Ploughing  and  harrowing  among  corn. 

Hoeing,  1st  time,    . 


«      2d    " 
Palling  weeds, 
Chitting  stalks. 
Harvesting, 
Seed  com,    . 

22 


3  hours, 


$2  30 

42  79 

7  50 

1  75 

2  76 

1  50 

1  50 

0  30 

0  70 

3  00 

6  76 

0  25 

$70  09 
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Credit  for  the  Crop. 

74^  bushels  corn,  at  86  cts.,  .  .  .  $63  18 

Cora  fodder,  .  .  .  .  .  12  00 

75  18 
Expense,  .  70  09 


$5  09 


Probably  not  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  manure  went  to 
the  crop.  If  the  other  third  were  taken  from  the  expense,  it 
would  increase  the  profit  about  $17. 

Taunton,  March,  1848. 


James  M.  Bishop's  Statement. 

I  came  into  possession  of  the  farm  in  the  spring  of  1836  It 
then  contained  37  acres,  and  its  value  was  estimated  to  be  about 
$2600.  It  is  probable,  that,  if  every  thing  which  could  have 
been  produced  from  it,  by  the  most  skilful  management,  during 
that  year,  could  have  been  sold  to  the  best  advantage,  its  value 
would  not  have  exceeded  $100.  The  team,  kept  on  the  farm, 
consists  of  two  horses  and  a  yoke  of  oxen ;  these,  with  two 
cows,  complete  the  stock.  About  four  hogs  are  generally  kept 
through  the  year.  From  the  stock  and  hogs,  with  the'  aid  of 
seaweed,  salt  mud,  loam,  &c.,  are  manufactured  about  40  cords 
of  manure  each  year,  which  is  worth  about  $3  per  cord.  The 
stock  is  kept  mostly  in  the  bam  during  the  foddering  season, 
and  stabled  every  night  during  the  year.  The  urine  is  all  saved. 
It  passes  under  the  bara  into  a  vat,  prepared  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  it  and  the  solid  manure,  which  are  there  mixed  with 
seaweed,  salt  mud,  loam,  or  straw,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  solid  manure  to  three  parts  of  the  material  with  which  it 
is  composted.  The  hog-yard  and  sink  drain  are  supplied  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  seaweed  and  loam,  or  mud,  frequently 
enough  to  prevent  the  strength  of  the  manure  from  being  carried 
off  by  evaporation. 
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The  crops  grown  on  the  farm,  are  Indian  com,  potatoes,  hay, 
millet,  and  almost  all  kinds  of  roots,  together  with  nearly  every 
description  of  green  vegetables  and  garden  sauce  known  in  the 
country,  or  called  for  in  the  market. 

The  quantity  of  manure  used  in  cultivation  is  made  to  de- 
pend upon  the  strength  of  the  manure,  the  condition  of  the  soil, 
and  the  kind  of  crop  which  is  to  be  raised.  Generally,  how- 
ever, from  six  to  ten  cords  of  ordinary  manure  are  put  upon  an 
acre.  It  is  applied  broadcast  in  all  cases,  and  is  ploughed  in  from 
six  to  ten  inches  deep.  In  preparing  the  ground  for  beets,  pars- 
nips, &c.,  the  manure  is  first  pulverized  as  much  as  practicable, 
and  then  spread  uniformly  over  the  ground.  The  ground  is 
then  harrowed,  which  not  only  breaks  the  lumps  in  the  top  of 
the  ground,  but  assists  in  pulverizing  the  manure.  It  is  then 
ploughed  as  deep  as  possible,  twice.  By  this  time,  the  manure 
is  well  mixed  with  the  soil ;  it  is  then  harrowed  and  bushed, 
and  raked,  imtil  it  is  free  from  lumps.  The  seed  is  then  put 
into  the  ground  with  a  machine. 

Cabbage  plants,  set  for  early  cabbages,  have  to  be  examined 
in  the  evening  with  a  lantern,  in  order  to  kill  the  little  black 
worms,  which  will  be  sure  to  destroy  the  plants  in  a  very  short 
time,  unless  they  are  destroyed.  They  are  also  examined  in 
the  morning;  and,  if  any  are  missing,  they  are  replaced.  This 
examination,  every  morning  and  evening,  is  kept  up  from  the 
time  the  plants  are  first  set  until  they  are  too  large  to  be  injured 
by  the  worms.  Land  used  for  beets  or  onions,  is  set  to  cab- 
bages one  or  two  years  first,  in  order  to  rid  it  as  much  as  possi- 
ble from  these  worms. 

Cucumbers  and  squashes,  when  first  up,  are  kept  covered  a 
week  or  two,  or  more,  with  wooden  boxes  without  bottom,  with 
tops  made  of  musquito  netting,  which  allow  the  sun  and  air  to 
come  to  the  plants,  while  they  preserve  them  effectually  from 
the  bugs.  Round  turnips  are  raised  in  great  abundance,  by  be- 
ing sowed  upon  the  com  and  potato  fields,  while  the  fields  are 
in  preparation  for  planting.  They  are  fit  for  the  market  in  time 
to  prevent  them  from  interferring  with  the  crop  of  com  or  pota- 
toes. On  most  of  the  garden  grounds,  two  crops  are  raised ; 
not  onfrequently  two  crops  of  potatoes  are  taken  from  the  same 
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field  in  the  same  season,  by  planting  the  last  between  the  rows 
before  the  first  crop  is  fit  to  dig.  No  weeds  are  allowed  to  go 
to  seed. 

The  average  expense  for  manure,  besides  what  has  been  made 
upon  the  farm,  since  it  came  into  my  possession,  has,  probably, 
been  about  $75  a  year.  The  amount  paid  annually  for  labor 
has  been,  perhaps,  $150.  These  statements,  however,  are  made 
from  memory,  as  no  account  has  been  kept  until  1847. 

The  yearly  produce  of  the  farm,  since  1836,  has  increased 
gradually  from  the  value  of  $100,  until  it  amounts  to  nearly 
$1400,  as  the  following  account,  for  1847,  will  show.  An  ad- 
dition of  about  three  acres,  at  an  expense  of  $330,  has  been 
made  to  the  farm  since  1836,  and  it  is  now  estimated  to  be 
worth  $3600. 

Produce. 


Asparagus,            .           •           .           •           •  $10  00 

1809  bunches  of  onions,  at  3  cts.  per  bunch,        .  54  27 

940         "          lettuce,            "            «             ^  28  20 

667         "          raddishes,        "            "             .  16  71 

2718         "          round  turnips,"            "             .  8164 

60  bushels  of  early  peas,  at  $1^  per  bushel,     .  66  25 

30         "         late       "     at  $1          "             .  30  00 

49         '<         string  beans,   $1          <'             .  49  00 

46         "         pole        "       $1          "              .  46  00 

260         ''         potatoes,  at  71  cts.       "              .  184  60 

2296  bunches  of  beets,  at  3J  cts.  per  bunch,        .  80  36 

303          "          carrots,  at  3  cts.          "              .  9  09 

200  doz.  of  summer  squashes,  at  10  cts.  per  doz.,  20  00 

343      "      cucumbers,                   "            "      .  34  30 

808      "      sweet  corn,                   8            "      .  64  64 

3000.  heads  of  cabbage,  at  4i  cts.  per  head,         •  136  00 

30  cwt  of  squash  peppers,  at  30  cts.  per  cwt.,  9  00 

20  bushels  of  onions,  at  60  cts.  per  bush.,        .  10  00 

100         "         French  turnips,  at  40  cts.  per  bush.,        40  00 

6         "         tomatoes,  at  $1                       "  6  00 

20         "         parsnips,  at  60  cts.                  «  10  00 

16         "         flat  turnips,  at  33J  cts.            «  6  00 
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30  bushels  of  blood  beets,  at  60  cts.  per  bushel, 
100         "         Indian  com,  at  $1  " 

2000  lbs,  of  winter  squash,  1  ct.  per  lb., 
Melons,         .... 
10  tons  of  English  hay,  at  $15  per  ton, 

4  "       mUlet,  at  $12      "      . 

5  "      low  meadow  hay,  at  $10  per  ton. 


Total, 


$15  00 

100  00 

20  00 

7  00 

150  00 

48  00 

60  00 

$1368  96 


Expenses. 


Paid  for  stable  manure, 

$100  00 

"    *'  leached  ashes, 

37  00 

"    "  plaster  of  Paris, 

6  60 

?ahie  of  manure  made  on  the  place, 

120  00 

Paid  for  hired  help,  including  board. 

400  00 

Interest  on  the  present  value  of  farm. 

210  00 

$873  60 

$496  46 

Yalue  of  yearly  improvements  on 

the  farm, 

66  83 

$551  29 

In  the  above  account,  nothing  is  allowed  for  the  work  of  the 
team,  as  it  is  believed  that  the  green  corn  stalks,  small  potatoes, 
tops  and  refuse  of  the  vegetables,  which  are  f^d  to  the  cows  and 
hogs,  and  of  which  no  account  can  be  given,  are  equal  in  value 
to  the  wear  of  the  tools  and  the  team  work  on  the  farm — 
the  farm  work  being  but  a  small  portion  of  the  labor  performed 
by  the  team. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  a^bove,  that,  including  the  improve- 
ment made  in  the  value  of  the  farm,  the  sum  of  $551  29  is  left 
to  pay  me  for  my  labor  upon  the  farm,  which  occupies  my 
whole  attention  about  three  fourths  of  the  year.  1  consider  a 
rotation  of  crops  indispensable  to  good  culture. 

Sebkonk,  February  1,  1848. 
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Domestic  Manufactures. 

Though  many  elegant  articles  were  offered,  and  though  an 
improvement  is  observed  over  former  years,  the  committee  re- 
gret that  the  exhibition  of  articles  of  domestic  manufacture  still 
falls  far  short  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  both  in  extent  and  beauty. 
The  inferiority  has,  in  former  years,  been,  in  part,  owing  to  the 
injury  to  which  the  articles  offered  were  exposed,  from  being 
handled.  By  the  present  arrangement,  this  liability  is  re- 
moved. 

Another  cause,  and  one  which  still  remains,  is  the  trifling 
amount  of  the  premiums.  The  committee,  therefore,  recom- 
mend, if  the  funds  of  the  society  will  admit  of  it,  that  double 
the  sum  at  present  allowed,  say,  one  hundred  dollars,  be  ex- 
pended for  this  department.  More  valuable  prices,  and  separate 
tables  for  each  town  in  the  county,  would  call  forth  more  com- 
petition, and  be  productive  of  the  happiest  results.  The  com- 
mittee would  suggest,  whether  a  few  gold  and  silver  medals 
would  not  be  a  greater  inducement  to  some  ladies  to  contribute 
to  the  exhibition  than  a  sum  of  money.  It  might  be  left  op- 
tional with  the  recipient  to  take  the  one  or  the  other. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  articles  exhibited  are  contributed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Taunton,  and  the  immediate  vicinity. 
The  committee  account  for  this,  on  the  supposition,  that  the 
trifling  premium  now  offered  does  not  compensate  the  owners 
for  the  cost,  trouble,  and  risk,  of  sending  from  the  more  distant 
parts  of  the  county.  It  is,  indeed,  not  very  flattering  to  a  lady's 
taste  and  skill,  that  months  of  application  should  be  rewarded 
with  twenty-five  cents. 

*  It  is  feared,  that  the  importance  of  this  exhibition  is  not  suffi- 
ciently considered.  Needle-work,  every  one  will  admit,  is  an 
important  branch  of  education.  The  needle  holds  a  place  in 
our  domestic  economy,  which  cannot  be  overlooked,  and  should 
be  acknowledged. 

TIMOTHY  GORDON,  Chairman. 
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HAMPDEN  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


The  annual  fair  of  this  society  was  held  at  Springfield,  on  the 
4th  and  5th  days  of  October  last  The  storm  that  lowered  so 
inaaspiciously,  seemed  to  have  gradually  worn  itself  out,  and 
the  clouds  that  wept  incessantly  from  Sunday  night,  till  the 
morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  exhibition,  drew  themselves  lazily 
away,  and  by  noon,  let  in  the  sunshine.  The  forebodings  of  the 
fiends  of  the  society,  in  regard  to  this  exhibition,  were  then 
partially  relieved ;  and  the  spirit  and  interest,  displayed  by  the 
farmers,  ere  the  day  wore  out,  removed  every  doubt,  that,  like 
the  clouds,  had  hung  over  the  day. 

The  fair  proved  much  better  than  could  reasonably  have  been 
anticipated,  under  the  unfavorable  circumstances  that  ushered  , 
it  in.  In  cattle,  particularly,  there  was  a  manifest  superiority 
over  the  show  of  last  year.  The  number  was  at  least  one  third 
greater,  and  the  character  of  the  animals  drew  admiration  from 
every  intelligent  observer.  The  entries  of  working  oxen  this 
year,  were  34  against  24  of  last ;  of  bulls,  7  against  9 ;  of  steers, 
41  against  12 ;  of  fat  cattle,  9  against  5 ;  of  swine,  13  against 
14;  of  sheep,  7  against  10;  of  heifers  and  milch  cows,  23  against 
25. 

Two  pairs  of  fat  cattle  entered  by  George  Taylor,  of  Westfield, 
Veighed  4350  and  4300  lbs.,  respectively,  the  former  being  eight 
years  old,  and  the.  latter  seven.  Two  other  pairs,  aged  five  and 
eight  years,  entered  by  his  brother,  Hezekiah  Taylor,  weighed 
respectively  3700  and  3800  lbs.  A  pair  of  three  years  old  steers, 
belonging  to  Capt.  Morgan,  of  Longmeadow,  attracted  consider- 
able attention,  since  they  each  weighed  about  1600  lbs.,  and 
measured  seven  feet  in  girth.  They  were  raised  in  Belcher- 
town. 

The  ploughing  match,  in  the  afternoon,  surpassed  that  of 
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every  previous  exhibition,  in  every  essential  particular.  There 
were  fifteen  competitors,  more  than  ever  before,  and  the  work 
was  performed  excellently  well,  to  the  admiration  of  the  crowds 
who  witnessed  it.  Four  of  the  teams  were  oxen,  and  the  rest 
horses^ 

The  show  at  the  hall  was  quite  attractive,  and  embraced 
some  very  beautiful  articles,  but  was  less  extensive  than  on 
preceding  years.  The  greatest  diminution  was  in  domestic  and 
fancy  articles,  while,  in  vegetables,  mechanical  productions,  and 
the  products  of  the  dairy,  there  was  as  extensive  a  display  as 
ever.  The  vegetables  excelled,  both  in  number  and  character, 
any  similar  collection  ever  witnessed  here.  The  whole  number 
of  entries  in  this  department  was  61,  (last  year  but  45,)  each 
entry  embracing  several  and  often  very  many  different  articles. 
Of  fruits,  there  was  a  large  and  excellent  variety. 

The  weather  continued  favorable  during  the  second  day,  and 
its  effect  was  manifested  in  a  largely  increased  attendance  from 
the  country.  Our  streets  were  crowded  during  the  whole  day, 
yet  there  was  no  noise  or  confusion.  Every  thing  was  pleasant, 
peaceable  and  quiet.  These  are  the  gratifying  characteristics 
of  this  annual  festival  It  is  an  eminently  social  gathering,  to 
which  all  ages,  and  both  sexes  come,  and  in  which  all  can  par- 
ticipate, not  only  with  pleasure,  but  with  profit.  Aside  from 
the  more  direct  objects  and  effects  of  the  society's  meetings,  we 
would  have  them  cherished  for  this  alone.  The  kindly  influ- 
ences exerted,  and  the  social  spirit  inspired  on  such  occasions, 
are  of  themselves  worth  all  the  pains  taken  to  get  up  the  exhi- 
bitions. It  is  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  should  secure,  in  be- 
half of  the  prosperity  of  the  society,  the  eflforts  of  all  classes  and 
all  occupations. 

The  show  of  horses  very  much  exceeded  any  former  one.  We 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  comity  in  the  State,  where  there  is  more 
ambition  in  the  way  of  horses,  that  in  this.  Carriage  and  work 
horses  were  very  numerous,  and  looked  well.  Nineteen  pairs, 
in  different  vehicles,  came  together  from  West  Longmeadow. 

The  address  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  John  Mills,  the  president 
of  the  society.  He  spoke  of  the  agricultural  fair  for  this  year, 
as,  in  all  respects,  superior  to  what  had  been  anticipated  after 
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the  unfavorable  weather  of  the  fore  part  of  the  week,  and  as  su- 
perior, in  many  respects,  to  the  exhibitions  of  previous  years. 
He  called  in  question  the  correctness  of  the  popular  notion,  that 
agriculture  is  in  its  infancy,  and  doubted  whether  science  would 
ever  be  able  to  reveal  many  of  the  secrets,  or  teach  many  of 
the  curious  and  useful  lessons  which  have  been  predicted. 
While  science  has  been  of  great  service  to  the  cause  of  agricul- 
ture, and  is  destined  to  be  of  great  service  hereafter,  the  farmer 
must  rely  more  on  his  powers  of  observation  and  discrimination, 
than  on  the  theories  derived  from  books. 

He  offered  three  practical  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of 
the  farmers  of  Hampden  County : — 

1.  That  they  should  change  the  Merino,  or  half  breed  Merino 
sheep,  for  some  breed  that  would  make  a  better  quality  of  meat 

2.  That  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  culture  of  fruit 
Peaches  will,  perhaps,  in  two  or  three  years,  be  produced  in  such 
quantities,  that  the  supply  will  equal  the  demand,  but  no  fears 
of  this  kind  can  be  entertained  in  regard  to  other  kinds  of  fruit 
On  the  mountains,  the  idea  has  become  prevalent,  that  the  apple 
cannot  be  produced  there  to  advantage,  but  this  is  a  mistake. 

3.  More  ground  should  be  given  up  for  woodland.  A  regard 
for  the  beauty  of  our  scenery,  and  to  utility,  demands  that  this 
should  be  done.  Much  of  our  pasture  and  plain  land  might,  as 
well  as  not,  be  appropriated  to  the  raising  of  wood.  From  the 
ground  that  was  left,  after  appropriating  all  that  is  proper  for 
this  purpose,  our  farmers  would  raise  more  than  they  now  raise 
from  the  whole,  and,  in  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  the  land  thus  ap- 
propriated would  be  well  stocked  with  wood. 

Mr.  Mills  congratulated  the  farmers  of  Hampden,  on  the  pros- 
pect before  them.  The  growth  of  population  in  Springfield,  and 
at  the  "  New  City,"  would  be  so  rapid  for  years  to  come,  that 
our  farmers  could  find  a  good  market  for  all  they  could  produce, 
and  their  farms  would  never  be  worth  less  than  they  are  now. 

In  conclusion,  he  compared  agricultural  with  other  pursuits, 
and  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  farmer's  life  afibrded  more 
means  of  enjoyment,  and  was  more  free  from  care  and  anxiety, 
than  any  other  avocation  or  pursuit. 
23 
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The  following  report  of  the  directors  is  the  only  report  that 
accompanies  the  returns  of  this  society,  excepting  the  awards  of 
the  premiums. 


.Reclaimed  Swamps,  and  Grain  and  Root  Crops. 

The  directors  regret  that  so  few  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
liberal  offers  of  the  society ;  yet  they  feel  assured  that  there  arc 
efforts  being  made  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  to  render  produc- 
tive, lands  that  have  heretofore  been  of  little  or  no  value.  And 
also,  that  our  farmers  are  beginning  to  understand  the  true  value 
of  labor,  and  are  applying  their  labor  and  fertilizers  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  tell  more  effectually  upon  their  crops. 

There  were  three  applications  for  premiums  on  reclaimed 
swamps,  one  of  which,  (being  less  than  an  acre,  and  therefore 
not  within  the  rules  of  the  society,)  the  directors  did  not  exam- 
ine. Those  lands  owned  by  Ephraim  Fenton,  of  Brimfield,  and 
Joel  M.  Lyman,  of  Wilbraham,  were  examined  by  them,  and 
they  found  that  Mr.  Fenton's  improvements,  covering  from  two 
to  three  acres,  were  of  a  superior  character.  His  work  is  not 
only  done,  but  well  done ;  his  swamp  being  very  soft,  it  was 
necessary  to  cover  it  to  the  depth  of  about  twenty  inches,  to  make 
it  firm.  The  labor  having  been  done  in  winter,  and  the  earth 
to  be  removed  being  upon  the  margin  of  the  swamp,  the  cost  of 
improvement  was  comparatively  light.  Mr.  Fenton  estimates 
it  at  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre,  but  the  directors  think  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  make  calculations  from  that  estimate.  They 
award  to  him  the  first  premium  of  six  dollars. 

Mr.  Lyman  has  made  valuable  improvement  on  about  three 
acres,  and  the  result  may  be  equal  to  that  of  Mr.  Fenton,  but 
the  present  appearances  are  not  so  favorable.  Estimated  cost 
of  improvement,  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre.  The  second  pre- 
mium of  four  dollars  is  awarded  to  him.  Tliere  are  many 
farmers  in  the  county,  who  might  receive  valuable  information, 
by  visiting  either  of  the  above  farms. 

Wheat.    Horace  Smith,  of  West  Springfield,   presented  a 
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statement  of  a  crop  of  wheat,  raised  by  him  on  four  acres  of 
land ;  the  yield  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  bushels,  (weigh- 
ing sixty-three  pounds  to  the  bushel,)  or  thirty  bushels  per  acre. 
The  first  premium  of  four  dollars  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Smith. 

Carrots,  R.  S.  Merrick,  of  Wilbraham,  was  the  only  appli- 
cant for  premium  on  the  carrot  crop.  The  quantity  of  ground 
was  one  fourth  of  an  acre,  and  the  yield  145  bushels.  Cost  of 
raising,  $29  00;  value  of  crop,  $60  60.  To  Mr.  Merrick  is 
awarded  the  premium  of  two  dollars. 

Potatoes,  Alexander  Day,  of  West  Springfield,  states  that  he 
raised  140  bushels  of  Carter  potatoes  on  70  rods  of  land.  Cost 
of  raising,  $26  87;  value  of  crop,  $98  33.  A  premium  of  two 
dollars  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Day. 

AARON  BAGG,  Chairman, 
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BARNSTABLE  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


This  society  held  its  annual  cattlenshow  and  fair  at  Barnsta- 
ble, on  the  25th  of  October  last.  The  weather  was  pleasant; 
and  the  crowd  of  people  in  attendance,  the  number  and  variety 
of  stock  and  productions  offered,  proved  that  an  increased  inter- 
est was  felt  in  the  occasion.  It  is  a  subject  of  regret,  that  the 
statements  of  many  of  the  claimants  for  premiums  are  not  more 
minute,  and  the  reports  of  many  of  the  committees  so  full  as  is 
desired.  It  is  confidently  believed,  that,  by  a  little  extra  exer- 
tion by  the  officers  of  the  society,  the  evil  may  be  obviated. 

No  address  was  delivered  before  the  society. 


Improved  Wet  Meadows. 

The  first  premium  of  $6  00,  was  awarded  to  Loring  Crocker, 
of  Barnstable. 
The  second  premium  of  $4  00,  to  William  Howes,  of  Dennis, 


Loring  Crocker^  s  StaiemenL 

The  land  on  which  I  claim  a  premium  contains  between  two 
and  three  acres  of  salt  and  fresh  meadow  or  bog  land,  producing 
originally  rushes,  flags,  and  wild  grass,  of  little  value.  In  1842, 
I  enclosed  the  same  by  a  dike,  ten  feet  wide,  and  about  three 
hundred  feet  long.  I  built  the  dike  by  driving  stakes  or  small 
piles  into  the  meadow,  on  each  side  of  the  dike,  and  by  nailing 
boards  and  plank  on  the  inside  of  the  piles,  to  the  average 
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heigfat  of  five  feet,  and  then  filling  the  space  between  the  board- 
ing with  marsh  sods,  taken  from  the  salt  marsh  below  the  dike. 
I  then  cut  a  ditch  through  the  centre  of  the  meadow,  and  let  the 
fresh  water  off  through  a  plank  drain  under  the  dike,  (eight  by 
t^  inches  in  the  clear,)  with  a  clapper  on  the  outer  end,  hung 
with  copper  hinges,  with  five  pounds  of  lead  attached  to  the 
bottom  of  the  clapper  or  gate,  to  make  it  close  oa  the  first  fiow 
of  the  tide.  I  then  dug  several  ditches  to  cut  off  the  numerous 
springs,  and  filled  most  of  them  with  small  stones,  to  within  six 
or  eight  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  then  covered 
the  stones  with  sea-weed,  and  then  with  sand.  In  the  fall  of 
the  same  year,  I  {toughed  a  side-hill,  adjoining  the  premises, 
heaped  the  soil  in  ridges^  about  30  feet  apart,  and  covered  the 
hill  with  sea- weed,  to  keep  out  the  frost  Whai  the  meadow 
was  frozen  sufficiently  to  bear  ahorse  and  cart,  I  dug  off  the  hill 
nearly  level  with  the  meadow,  and  replaced  the  soil,  and  cover- 
ed about  one  and  a  half  acres  with  sand,  from  six  to  eight  inch- 
es deep. 

In  the  spring  following,  I  sowed  it  with  oats,  herds  grass, 
led-top  and  clover  seed;  harrowed  in  the  oats,  and  cov- 
ered the  whole  with  manure.  The  season  for  oats  was  un- 
favorable, but  the  grass  seed  took  finely.  In  the  summer  of 
1844, 1  cut  about  three  tons  of  good  English  hay,  where  former- 
ly nothing  grew  but  rushes,  flags,  and  wild  grass  of  little  value. 
In  December  of  that  year,  in  a  violent  storm,  (the  filling  of  the 
dike  being  nothing  but  marsh  sods,  which  had  become  very 
light,)  the  tide  and  wind  cracked  off  the  meadow,  even  with 
the  planking,  in  the  centre,  and  the  water  broke  under  the  dike, 
six  or  eight  feet  below  the  surface,  and  brought  up  wood  and 
stumps  of  trees,  that  were  not  known  to  have  been  there  before. 
The  salt  water  covered  the  whole  meadow,  from  two  to  five 
feet  deep,  and  the  tide  continued  to  flow  over  it,  but  at  a  less 
depth,  for  more  than  a  week.  On  the  receding  of  the  tide,  the 
{danking  and  piles  settled  in  some  places,  nearly  level  with  the 
meadow. 

I  repaired  the  dike  by  driving  down  piles  from  five  to  six 
inches  in  diameter,  and  fifteen  feet  long,  and  planking  as  before. 
I  then  filled  up  the  dike  with  sods  as  before,  and  covered  the 
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whole  with  sand  and  stones,  to  the  depth  of  one  foot,  and  haye 
since  used  it  for  a  road.  But  believing  it  still  insecure,  the  pres- 
ent season,  I  commenced  ten  feet  below  the  dike,  and  laid  up  a 
row  of  large  marsh  sods,  the  grass  side  outward,  on  a  slope  of 
nearly  forty-five  degrees,  and  carried  it  up  seven  feet  high,  fill- 
ing in  the  space  between  with  marsh  sods.  This  method,  I 
believe  to  be  preferable  to  any  wood  work,  as  the  sods  will  soon 
grow  firmly  together,  and  will  not,  like  wood,  be  liable  to  de- 
cay. After  I  had  repaired  the  dike,  I  flowed  the  meadow  with 
fresh  water,  for  several  weeks,  and  cut  as  good  a  crop  of  grass, 
as  the  year  previous,  estimating  it  at  three  tons  to  the  acre. 

In  the  winter  of  1846,  I  covered  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
meadow  with  from  two  to  three  inches  of  sand,  and  sowed  the 
same  with  oats  and  grass  seed,  and  covering  the  same  with  ma- 
nure. The  present  season,  I  have  cut,  on  half  an  acre,  two  tons 
of  excellent  hay,  some  of  the  herds  grass  measuring  four  feel 
eight  inches  in  length.  1  beUeve  a  smaller  quantity  of  sand 
to  be  far  preferable.  I  believe  that,  if  the  surface  of  the  meadow 
could  be  pared  ofiT  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  inches,  to  destroy 
the  original  grasses,  and  seed  sown  directly  upon  the  surface, 
and  covered  with  a  coat  of  manure,  it  would  be  the  best  method 
that  could  be  adopted.  I  tried  the  experiment  by  sowing  herds 
grass  seed  upon  some  sods  taken  from  the  ditch  to  fill  up  a  low 
place  in  the  meadow,  and,  without  any  manure,  the  grass  grew 
the  following  season  about  three  feet  high.  The  only  obstacle 
to  reclaiming  low  wet  meadow,  is  the  subduing  of  the  original 
grasses,  and  more  particularly  the  round  and  three  square  rush. 
A  larger  quantity  of  sand  will  keep  all  but  the  round  rush 
down,  and  the  best  method  I  am  acquainted  with,  for  subduing 
that,  is  thorough  draining  and  good  stable  manure.  The  cost 
of  reclaiming  may  be  variously  estimated,  but  will  be,  I  think, 
from  twenty  to  fifty  dollars,  according  to  the  facilities  for  im- 
proving. 

During  the  past  summer,  after  I  had  cut  the  English  grass, 
the  weather  being  uncommonly  dry,  I  put  a  stopwater  on  the 
trunk  leaduig  under  the  dyke,  and,  for  several  weeks,  kept  the 
ditches  filled  with  water;  and  by  this  method  I  had  an  abun- 
dance of  grass  for  two  cows,  during  the  whole  dry  season,  while 
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the  grass,  on  all  the  high  land,  was  entirely  dried  up,  I  also 
had  a  piece  of  com  growing  within  five  or  six  rods  of  the  mea- 
dow, which  was  materially  benefited  by  retaining  the  fresh 
water  within  the  dyke.  My  meadow  is  so  situated,  that  most 
of  the  water  passes  off  through  the  centre  ditch,  but,  in  ordinary 
cases,  it  is  best  to  cut  a  ditch  roimd  the  meadow,  to  intercept 
the  springs  from  the  upland. 
Babnstablb,  Oct.  25,  1848. 


PSODUCB. 

The  Committee,  (Melatiah  Bourne,  Chairman^)  award  to 
Braley  Jenkins,  Jr.,  of  Barnstable,  for  the  best  conducted  ex- 
periments on  Indian  com,  first  premium,  $6  00,  and  a  copy  of 
the  Farmer's  Dictionary. 

To  Russell  Hinckley,  of  do.,  for  next  best,  second  pre- 
mium,  .  .  .  .        .      $4  00 
To  Enoch  Shove,  of  Sandwich,  for  potatoes,  gratuity,  I  00 


Braley  Jenkinses  Statement. 

I  offer  for  premium,  a  crop  of  Indian  com,  grown  on  one  acre 
of  land,  and  measuring  87  bushels  and  31  quarts.  The  land  is 
mostly  a  drained  swamp,  the  soil  being  a  brown  sand,  with  a 
peat  subsoil.  The  land  has  lain  in  grass  for  twenty  years  past, 
producing  about  two  tons  of  English  hay  yearly.  Ten  horse 
loads  of  manure  were  spread  on  the  sward ;  it  was  then  plough- 
ed, and  forty  loads  of  compost  manure  harrowed  in.  It  was 
planted  May  20th ;  the  com  was  worked  out  three  times  each 
way,  with  the  cultivator,  and  hoed  twice.  Six  horse  loads  of 
manure  from  the  hog-pen  were  put  in  the  hills.  It  was  har- 
vested and  measured  October  24th. 

I  estimate  the  cost  of  cultivation  as  follows : — 
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Ploughing, 

Fifty-six  loads  of  manure, 
Hoeing  and  cultivating. 
Harvesting,     . 


$3  00 

15  33 

7  00 

12  00 

Barnstable,  Oct.  25,  1848. 


$37  33 


Russell  Hinckley^ s  Stalement. 

I  offer  for  premium  two  acres  of  Indian  corn.  The  land  is  a 
sandy  loam,  and  produced,  the  year  previous,  from  one  to  two 
tons  of  English  hay  to  the  acre.  On  the  two  acres,  125  ox- loads 
of  manure,  (of  thirty  bushels  each,)  were  carried  and  turned 
under  to  the  depth  of  four  inches,  and  the  ground  was  harrowed 
three  times.  The  com  was  planted  about  the  9th  of  May,  three 
feet  and  a  half  one  way,  and  two  feet  the  other ;  two  corns  were 
left  in  the  hill.  It  was  worked  out  crosswise,  only  with  the 
harrow,  and  hoed  three  times.  From  one  acre  I  harvested  sixty- 
five  and  a  half  bushels  of  com,  and  from  the  other  sixty-four. 

Marston's  Mills,  Oct.  25,  1848. 


Enoch  Shovels  Statement. 

Having,  for  some  years,  been  convinced,  that  too  much  seed  is 
injurious  to  the  growth  of  the  potato,  I  this  3rear  resolved  to 
test  its  certainty  by  experiments.  For  this  purpose,  I  selected 
two  pink-eye  potatoes,  that  might  probably  weigh  about  four 
ounces  each,  and,  having  cut  them  so  as  to  retain  one  eye  on 
each  piece,  I  planted  them  in  my  garden,  (a  light  sandy  soil,) 
about  the  middle  of  May,  putting  two  pieces  and  a  spoon-full  of 
plaster  in  each  hill.  Notwithstanding  the  extreme  drought  of 
the  past  season,  which,  for  some  time,  seemed  to  suspend  vege* 
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tation,  I  dug  from  ihem,  October  8th,  ninety-two  and  a  half 
pounds  of  good  size  potatoes,  some  of  them  unusually  large. 
East  Sinpwich,  Oct.  25,  1848. 


Cbanberribs. 

For  the  best  experiment  in  the  cultivation  of  the  cranberry, 
CD  not  less  than  one  quarter  of  an  acre,  there  was  awarded 

To  Edward  Thacher,  of  Yarmouth,  iSrst  premium,    .      ^  00 

For  the  best  experiment  on  not  less  than  two  rods. 
To  Walter  Crocker,  of  Barnstable,       .  .  .        1  00 

To  Leonard  Lumbard,  of  do.,  f<Mr  specimens  of  cran- 
berries. .  •  •        1  00 


Edward  Thacher* 9  Statemeni. 

The  cranberries  I  enter  for  premium  were  raised  by  me  on 
one  quarter  of  an  acre  of  swamp  land,  covered  with  sand  about 
four  inches,  at  an  expense  of  about  twenty  dollars  for  sanding, 
setting  and  hoeing.  The  vines  were  set  last  year,  from  selected 
fruit.  J  have  picked  one  bushel  and  a  quarter  of  fine  cranber- 
ries, from  the  same  lot  this  year. 

Yarmouth,  Oct.  25,  1848. 


Walter  Crocker^  s  Statement. 

The  two  rods  of  cranberry  swamp,  on  which  I  claim  a 
premium,  has  been  reclaimed  from  an  almost  barren  state,  to  it» 
present  productiveness,  by  means  of  thorough  draining  in  sum- 
mer, and  flowing  the  same  in  winter. 

The  produce  of  the  above  two  rods  of  land,  the  present  sea- 
son, was  two  and  a  half  bushels  of  cranberries. 

Barnstablb,  Oct.  25,  1848. 
24 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  ADDRESSES 


TO 


AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


How   TO   MAKE   FaBHINO    PROFITABLE. 

[E^radsfrom  an  Address  by  Josiah  Nkwhall,  Esq.,  at  the  last  Fair  of  the 
Essex  Agricultural  Sodeiy.] 

But  a  few  years  since,  under  the  old  system  of  agriculture, 
fanners  became  discouraged,  believing  that  the  land  had  be- 
come exhausted,  that  its  cultivation  would  no  longer  afford  a 
linng,  much  less  a  profit,  and  some  saw  no  alternative,  but  a 
removal  to  the  fertile  prairies  of  the  West.  The  complaint  is 
frequently  reiterated,  that  farming  affords  but  little  profit ;  that 
not  much  more  than  a  living  can  be  obtained.  This,  in  many 
cases,  is  but  too  true ;  but  an  examination  into  the  mode,  by 
▼hich  the  business  hitherto  has  generally  been  conducted,  will 
explain  the  reason.  Every  man  knows,  that  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  an  animal,  he  must  supply  it  with  food,  and,  to  make  it 
profitable,  he  must  supply  it  liberally.  Between  the  animal  and 
Tegetable  kingdom,  there  is  a  striking  analogy ;  although  the 
difference  between  a  sentient  and  a  vegetable  being  is  great, 
still,  in  relation  to  food  and  growth,  life  and  death,  there  is 
much  similarity.  Withhold  food  from  either,  and  death  is  the 
consequence.  A  man  might  as  well  hope  to  rear  his  domestic 
animals  with  food  barely  sufficient  to  keep  them  alive,  and  ex- 
pect them  to  be  profitable,  as  to  attempt  to  grow  rich  harvests, 
without  supplying,  where  needed,  the  necessary  food  for  the 
growth  of  his  plants. 
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Fanning  may  be  so  conducted  as  to  be  made  profitable,  or 
merely  to  afford  a  living,  or  to  run  out  the  farm.    Taking  the 
land  as  it  averages  in  the  State,  this  depends  more  on  the  farmer 
than  on  the  soil.    The  man,*  who  makes  no  provision  for  the 
raising  of  his  crops,  cannot  reasonably  expect  any.     Agricul- 
ture, like  all  other  business,  to  be  made  profitaUe,  must  be  con- 
ducted with  some  method  as  well  as  energy.    What  would  be 
thought  of  the  merchant,  who  should  neglect  to  load  his  ships, 
and  let  them  lay  deteriorating  at  his  wharf,  or  send  them  to  sea 
half  loaded  or  manned,  and  without  funds  for  a  return  cargo  ; 
or  the  manufacturer,  who  should  run  his  machinery  without 
system  or  order,  and  let  it  stand  still  upon  every  trivial  occa- 
sion, while  the  pay  of  his  operatives  was  going  on  ?    Would 
not  such  a  course  bring  irretrievable  ruin  ?    And  can  the  result 
be  more  favorable  to  the  farmer,  who,  though  possessing  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  land,  upon  which  he  is  annually  paying  taxes, 
makes  no  adequate  provision  for  the  cultivation  or  improvement 
of  it,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  acres,  and  that  cultivated 
ih  such  a  manner  as  not  to  afford  a  compensating  return  for 
the  labor  bestowed.    Although  the  soil  in  some  parts  of  the 
county  is  gravelly  or  sandy,  still  it  may  be  made  to  produce 
rich  harvests.    The  fanners  have,  within  their  reach,  ample 
resources  to  convert  their  lands  to  a  state  of  great  fertility. 
The  farmers  of  no  section  of  the  State  are  more  highly  favored 
in  this  respect    On  the  eastern  border  of  the  county,  the  broad 
Atlantic  rolls  in  upon  the  beaches  her  fertilizing  materials  in 
great  abimdance.     Upon  the  rocks,  between  high  and  low  wa- 
ter, grow  weeds,  containing  the  elements  of  vegetable  nutrition 
in  a  high  degree.    At  some  seasons  of  the  year,  a  certain  kind 
of  fish  may  be  taken  along  the  shore,  with  seines,  in  great 
quantities,  and  be  made  valuable  in  the  formation  of  compost, 
or  in  the  direct  application  to  the  land.    The  bays  and  inlets 
along  the  coast  abound  in  beds  of  muscles,  of  great  value;  and, 
in  different  sections  of  the  county,  there  are  vast  deposites  of 
peat,  amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  many  thousand  acres. 
Providence  seems  to  have  made  ample  provision  by  these  bogs 
for  the  fertilization  of  the  soil  for  ages  to  come.    While,  in 
tropical  climates,  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter  is  complete, 
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and  becomes  resolved  into  its  original  elements,  in  this  temperate 
region  the  process  is  less  rapid,  and,  in  certain  situations  abound- 
ing with  water,  the  decomposing  process  is  arrested,  and  peat 
accumulates.  In  this  situation,  it  abounds  with  acidity,  and  is 
inert  when  applied  as  the  food  of  plants.  Within  a  few  years, 
peat  lands  were  considered  among  the  least  valuable,  having 
been  sold  from  five  to  ten  dollars  an  acre,  while  their  intrinsic 
value  is  hmidreds,  nay  thousands  of  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of 
manure ;  to  say  nothing  of  their  value  as  an  article  of  fuel,  some 
of  which  is  but  little  inferior  to  coal.  This  substance,  to  be  ren- 
dered available  in  agriculture,  should  be  dug  in  the  autumn,  and 
exposed  to  the  ameliorating  influences  of  the  atmosphere  during 
the  severity  of  the  winter.  Farmers,  having  barn  cellars,  (and 
none  should  be  without,)  will  find,  that,  by  using  this  material 
largely  under  their  stables,  to  absorb  the  liquid  and  mix  with 
the  solid  deposits  of  their  animals,  they  may  double  or  triple 
the  amount  of  their  manure,  and  the  quality  will  be  far  better 
than  thpit  not  protected  from  the  wasting  influence  of  the  ele- 
ments. The  whole  may  be  well  mixed,  and  suffered  to  ferment 
80  far  as  to  expel  any  remains  of  acidity,  and  the  whole  mass 
becomes  equally  valuable  for  all  thin  and  gravelly  soils  as  clear 
animal  manure,  and  having  a  more  permanent  effect. 

The  intelligent  farmer  now  regards  the  atmosphere  as  the 
vast  magazine  and  storehouse  of  those  materials  from  which  the 
organic  parts  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  life  is,  or  has  been, 
derived.  He  sees  by  chemical  light,  the  invisible  carbonic  acid 
elaborated  and  assimilated  to  the  different  forms  of  being;  and 
he  knows,  that,  from  the  soil,  the  inorganic  portion  of  the  veg- 
etable frame  is  obtained.  And,  in  the  wondrous  round  of  growth 
and  decay,  he  perceives  that  nothing  is  lost  on  the  dissolution 
of  organized  life.  One  portion  returns  to  the  earth,  and  the 
other  to  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  gas,  ready  to  enter  into 
new  combinations  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Thus  growth, 
decay,  and  putrefaction,  are  but  links  in  that  endless  chain  of 
motion  which  presents  itself  to  view,  and,  in  the  language  of 
the  poet : — 

«  Look  round  the  world !  behold  the  chain  of  lore 
Combining  all  below  and  all  abore. 
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See  dying  yegetables  life  sustain, 

See  life  dissolving,  vegetate  again. 

All  fonns  that  perish  other  forms  supply. 

(By  turns  we  catch  the  vital  breath  and  die.) 

All  served,  all  serving ;  nothing  stands  alone ; 

The  chain  holds  on,  and  where  it  ends  unknown." 

All  plants  are  built  up  of  organic  and  inorganic  materials. 
Their  organic  portion  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
nitrogen.  When  any  vegetable  is  burned,  these  organic  sub- 
stances disappear,  and  become  converted  into  invisible  gas, 
while  the  inorganic  portions,  which  are  derived  from  the  soil, 
remain  in  the  form  of  ashes.  For  supplying  the  organic  mate- 
rials of  plants,  nature  has  made  provision  in  the  gases  of  the  at- 
mosphere, which  the  improvidence  of  man  can  never  destroy. 
But  their  inorganic  portions,  which  are  contained  in  the  soil,  and 
which  consist,  in  part,  of  lime,  soda,  potash,  magnesia,  silicia, 
oxides,  and  sulphurets,  he  may  so  far  exhaust  as  to  reduce  the 
soil  to  a  state  of  sterility. 

It  should  be  the  object  of  every  farmer  to  guard  against  this 
great  error,  by  returning,  annually,  to  his  cultivated  grounds 
more  vegetable  food  than  was  taken  off  by  the  preceding  crop. 
Where  the  raising  of  hay  is  the  principal  object,  the  turning  of 
the  green  sward  during  the  latter  part  of  summer,  once  in  four  or 
five  years,  and  immediately  seeding  down  to  grass,  with  a  dressing 
of  compost,  is  not  only  one  of  the  best  means  of  obtaining  good 
crops,  but  of  constantly  improving  the  soil.  This  mode  of  cul- 
ture is  specially  recommended  for  all  heavy  soils  that  are  un- 
profitable under  a  hoed  crop. 

The  tendency  in  agriculture,  when  not  conducted  on  scientific 
principles,  is  to  crop  the  soil  till  the  diminished  harvest  pays  lit- 
tle more  than  the  expensie  incurred.  This  has  been  the  case  in 
many  places  cultivated  during  a  long  period. 

Whatever  may  be  the  state  of  things  in  relation  to  some  por- 
tions of  our  country,  we  believe  it  to  be  a  fact,  that,  in  this 
densely  peopled  region,  capital  invested  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth,  if  judiciously  managed,  will  bring  a  sure  and  profitable 
return.  The  unwise  and  parsimonious  course  which  has  been 
pursued,  in  cropping  the  soil,  till  it  yielded  but  a  slight  return, 
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has  been  the  cause  why  farming  has  been  considered  unprofita- 
ble, and  been  neglected,  for  pursuits  far  more  uncertain.  The 
miserable  policy  of  taking  from  the  ground,  all  that  can  be  ob- 
tained, and  returning  nothing,  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  end  in 
poverty ;  while  a  liberal  return,  and  good  cultivation,  ensures  an 
ample  reward.  There  are  farmers,  or  those  so  called,  who  con- 
sider every  dollar  expended  for  manure,  as  money  irrecoverably 
gone,  and  go  on  to  plough  their  exhausted  fields,  to  plant  the 
seed,  to  cultivate  and  hoe  the  puny  plants,  and,  in  the  autumn, 
gather  a  harvest  which  scarcely  pays  the  labor  of  cultivation. 
There  are  others,  who  go  into  the  business  with  a  knowledge  of 
their  profession,  expend  a  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  for  enrich- 
ing materials,  and  gather  harvests  which  pay  twenty-five,  or 
even  fifty  per  cent  on  the  outlay.  Thus,  while  the  one  course 
is  a  mere  caricature  on  farming,  the  other  presents  the  subject 
in  its  true  light,  and  demonstrates  that  the  business,  if  conducted 
in  a  proper  manner,  is  as  sure  of  a  profitable  return,  as  capital 
invested  in  most  other  pursuits. 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  produce  raised  by  the  farmers  of  the 
county,  fruit  may  be  considered  the  most  profitable.  Of  the 
diflferent  sorts  which  may  be  easily  cultivated,  the  apple  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  important.  Its  cultivation  is  daily  becoming 
of  more  interest.  Not  only  is  the  home  market  for  this  fruit  in- 
creasing, but  an  export  demand  increases  with  its  cultivation. 
The  great  improvements  in  physical  science,  during  the  present 
century,  have  given  an  impetus  to  business  unknown  before. 
By  means  of  steam  power,  the  distant  parts  of  our  extensive 
country  have  been  brought  comparatively  near,  and  even  Eu» 
ropean  markets  have  been  brought  within  a  fortnight's  sail. 
The  great  facilities  thus  aflbrded  for  the  exportation  of  articles 
of  a  perishable  nature  like  the  apple,  and  the  high  estimation  by 
foreigners  of  this  fruit  grown  in  the  United  States,  will  cause  a 
demand  for  exportation,  which  will  outrun  the  supply,  unless 
more  attention  be  paid  to  its  cultivation. 

Indian  corn  is  worthy  of  more  attention  than  is  usually  be- 
stowed upon  it ;  not  only  for  the  grain  v/hich  it  produces  abun- 
dantly, but  for  the  large  amount  of  fodder,  when  raised  for  that 
purpose.    It  bears  high  culture,  withstands  the  drought  well, 
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and  produces  more  to  the  acre  than  any  other  grain.  An  error 
is  frequently  committed  in  its  cultivation,  by  removing,  at  the 
last  hoeing,  the  suckers  which  spring  from  the  root  The  male 
blossoms  on  the  main  stock,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  do 
not  remain  in  vigor  more  than  four  or  five  days,  and  frequently 
not  so  long.  And  this  length  of  time  is  only  sufficient  to  ferti- 
lize the  earliest  ears,  in  which  the  female  blossoms  come  out 
first  from  the  lowest  grains,  and  present  themselves  at  the  ends 
of  the  corolla  or  husk,  and,  as  they  come  out,  are  fertilized. 
Thus,  they  are  daily  presenting  themselves,  until  the  whole  are 
fertilized.  But  if  the  heat  of  the  weather,  or  other  causes,  de- 
stroy the  male  blossoms,  before  the  whole  of  the  female  blossoms 
appear,  then  if  there  be  no  suckers  to  supply  the  fertilizing  pow- 
der, a  portion  of  the  upper  end  of  the  ear  will  be  without  grain. 
To  supply  this  deficiency,  suckers  successively  spring  up  from 
the  root,  and  aflford  a  supply  of  the  fertilizing  material,  for  the 
ears  that  may  be  produced  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  main 
stock  is  dead.  On  the  male  blossoms  from  the  suckers,  there- 
fore, the  greatness  of  the  crop  very  much  depends. 

In  relation  to  the  origin  of  the  disease,  which  has  so  disas- 
trously affected  the  potato  plant,  no  satisfactory  cause  has  yet 
been  discovered.  Some  facts  having  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject, have  come  under  my  observation.  One  is,  that  the  disease 
is  not  continued  from  one  year  to  another,  by  diseased  tubers  ; 
for  plants  which  have  been  grown  from  potatoes  almost  entirely 
decayed,  have  produced  healthy  and  sound  crops.  Another  is, 
that  new  varieties  produced  from  the  seed,  were  even  more 
affected  by  the  rot,  than  old  varieties.  This,  I  think,  goes  to 
show  that  the  malady  must  arise  from  some  other  cause,  than 
the  long-continued  cultivation  of  varieties,  without  being  re- 
newed from  seed. 

The  best  means  of  insuring  a  healthy  crop,  is  to  plant  early 
sorts  early  in  the  season.  When  we  see  whole  fields  stnick 
down,  in  th8  short  space  of  a  day  or  two,  whatever  may  be  the 
pre-disposing  cause,  we  cannot  but  think  the  disease  to  be  of 
atmospheric  influence.  We  may  reasonably  hope  the  malady 
will  ere  long  pass  away,  and  the  potato  again  flourish  with  its 
former  vigor. 
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Aside  from  the  disease,  I  would  remark,  that  the  practice  of 
planting  the  largest  and  over-ripened  potatoes,  has  a  tendency 
to  enfeeble  the  plant  and  shorten  the  crop.  While  all  seeds, 
perfectly  ripened,  produce  the  best  plantsj,  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  a  potato  is  not  a  seed.  While,  therefore,  well 
ripened  potatoes  are  the  finest  for  the  table,  they  are  the  least  fit 
to  plant.  A  potato,  perfectly  ripened,  has  lost  much  of  its  vege- 
tative power,  and,  when  planted,  sends  up  feeble  shoots,  and 
frequently  produces  a  small  crop,  whereas  such  as  have  not 
arrived  at  maturity  in  the  autumn,  when  planted  in  the  spring, 
come  up  strong  and  vigorous  plants,  and  produce  large  and  bet- 
ter crops. 

The  pursuit  of  agriculture  is  not  only  favorable  to  man's  phys- 
ical well-being,  but  is  eminently  conducive  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  moral  nature.  The  farmer  is  that  favored  being, 
who  is  permitted,  as  it  were,  to  stand  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
Infinite  One.  While  many  of  those  engaged  in  other  useful  and 
important  occupations,  are  necessarily  confined  within  the  nar- 
row limits  of  their  study  or  work-shop,  his  ofiice  or  place  of 
business  is  the  vast  temple  of  nature.  He  seems,  more  than 
others,  by  his  daily  occupation,  to  be  admitted  to  nearer  ap- 
proaches to  Him,  whose  humble  co-operator  he  is,  in  producing 
the  means  of  sustaining  life.  While  the  artist  and  mechanic, 
by  their  skill  and  ingenuity,  as  they  operate  upon  dead  matter, 
can  produce  results  in  accordance  with  their  wishes,  he  feels 
that,  in  dealing  with  the  vital  principle,  without  the  direct 
smiles  of  Heaven*  upon  his  labors,  he  can  produce  nothing. 
When  the  rain  is  withheld,  and  the  "  heavens  become  as  brass, 
and  the  earth  as  iron,"  and  vegetation  seems  to  be  perishing, 
how  often  is  his  eye  directed  to  the  horizon,  that  perchance  he 
may  see,  as  did  the  servant  of  the  prophet,  a  cloud  rising, 
though  not  larger  than  a  man's  hand,  and  giving  promise  of  the 
needful  blessing.  He  beholds,  therefore,  with  the  deepest  in- 
terest, the  progress  of  vegetation,  from  the  opening  of  the  vernal 
season,  to  the  closing  autumn.  When  the  mighty  forces  of  na- 
ture are  quiescent,  he  sees  their  silent  energy  in  the  beaming 
snn,  and  the  gentle  zephyr.  And  in  their  awful  manifestations, 
he  recognizes,  in  the  lightning's  gleam,  the  glance  of  that  eye, 
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whose  all-pervading  sight  reads  the  unspoken  language  of  the 
heart !  And  in  the  bursting  thunder,  and  the  fearful  earthquake, 
he  hears  with  awe,  the  accents  of  "  the  voice  that  shakes  all 
nature's  frame." 

The  volume  of  nature  is  wide  spread  before  him ;  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  dogmas,  which  men  may  have  derived  from 
other  sources,  respecting  the  character  of  the  Creator,  he  here 
reads  in  this  "  elder  scripture,"  the  impressive  and  all-subduing 
lesson,  that  God  is  good;  that  his  paternal  care  is  extended 
to  every  creature,  and  that  all,  from  man  to  the  humblest  insect, 
are  the  monuments  of  his  exhaustless  love. 


The  Difficulties  and   Obstacles  to  be  encountered  in  Agri- 

CULTURB. 

[  Extracts  from  an  Address  hy  Hon.  John  C.  Gray,  at  the  last  Fair  of  the 
Middlesex  Society  of  Husbandmen  and  Manufacturer s.'l 

The  first  difficulties,  in  the  way  of  our  farmers,  which  I  shall 
notice,  are  those  resulting  from  our  climate.  This  has  been 
well  described  by  Washington  Irving,  as  fierce  in  all  its  ex- 
tremes, but  splendid  in  all  its  vicissitudes.  So  frequently,  and 
so  suddenly,  do  these  vicissitudes  occur,  as  to  set  all  anticipa- 
tion at  defiance.  We  are  tempted  to  think  that  the  laws,  which 
govern  the  changes  of  temperature  in  other  regions  of  the  globe, 
are  entirely  suspended  here ;  and  had  Shakspeare  ever  visited 
our  shores,  we  might  suppose  that  it  was  from  our  climate  that 
he  drew  his  beautiful  picture  of  the  disordered  seasons. 

*'  And  thorough  this  distemperature,  we  see 
The  seasons  alter.    Hoary-headed  frosts 
Fan  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose, 
And  on  old  Winter's  chin  and  icy  crown 
An  odoroas  chaplet  of  sweet  Summer  buds 
Is  as  in  mockery  set.    The  Spring,  the  Summer, 
The  chiding  Autumn,  angry  Winter,  change 
Their  wonted  liveries,  and  the  amazed  world 
Through  their  increase,  now  knows  not  which  is  which." 
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It  is  not  only  from  season  to  season,  that  our  transitions  are  . 
thus  rapid ;  they  occur  weekly,  and  almost  daily ;  so  that  a  sin- 
gle day  sometimes  exhibits  what  may  be  called,  without  vio- 
lence, an  epitome  of  the  whole  year.  But,  after  all,  these  sud- 
den and  severe  changes,  this  fierceness  of  heat  and  intensity  of 
cold,  these  rapid  and  violent  alternations  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  however  they  may  task  the  skill  of  the  mere  gardener, 
produce  far  less  injury  than  might  be  supposed,  in  our  great  ag- 
ricultural operations. 

But  there  is  one  feature  of  our  climate,  which  is  a  far  more 
prolific  source  of  anxiety  to  the  farmer.  I  allude  to  our  long 
droughts.  These  occur  so  frequently,  I  had  almost  said,  so 
constantly,  that  a  season  entirely  exempted  from  them,  is  to  be 
considered  merely  an  occasional  exception.  Can  any  thing  be 
done  to  alleviate  the  efiTects  of  these  visitations  ?  But  little,  it 
may  be  said ;  yet,  I  think,  much  more  than  has  been  generally 
imagined.  To  hope  to  supply  the  want  of  rain  by  artificial 
watering,  applied  upon  a  scale  of  any  extent,  must,  of  course, 
be  entirely  out  of  the  question,  inasmuch  as  a  single  shower  of 
one  inch — and  this,  though  a  copious,  is,  by  no  means,  an  ex- 
traordinary shower — furnishes  to  an  acre  of  land  about  a  thou- 
sand barrels  of  water.  We  can  render  no  assistance  to  our 
grass  and  English  grain ;  but  for  our  trees,  and  for  every  crop 
which  admits  of  culture  by  the  plough  or  hoe,  there  is  one  sim- 
ple expedient,  which  has  been  greatly  undervalued  and  neg- 
lected. I  mean  the  stirring  of  the  soil.  This  practice  has  been 
scarcely  noticed  by  agricultural  writers.  I  find  no  mention  of 
it  in  English  books;  perhaps,  because,  in  Great  Britain,  a 
drought  is  comparatively  a  rare  evil ;  and  the  first  publication 
I  have  seen  upon  the  subject,  is  a  communication  by  the  late 
Mr.  Lowell,  to  the  editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer.  It 
seems  probable,  that  wh^n  the  earth  is  loosened,  and  its  pores 
laid  open,  it  acts  like  a  sponge,  in  absorbing  moisture  firom  the 
atmosphere ;  but  whatever  the  mode  of  operation,  the  fact  is 
certainj  that,  by  repeatedly  stirring  the  soil  in  dry  weather,  a 
moisture  on  the  surface  is  invariably  produced,  and  any  one 
may  satisfy  himself  on  this  point,  in  a  few  minutes.  An  intel- 
ligent farmer,  in  my  neighborhood,  once  stated,  that,  in  sowing 
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his  turnip-seed,  he  always  followed  the  rule,  of  the  25th  of  Ju- 
ly,  wet  or  dry;  and,  on  being  asked  what  course  he  took,  if,  as 
frequently  happens,  a  severe  drought  prevailed  at  that  time,  an- 
swered, that  he  ploughed  the  land  till  he  raised  a  moisture.  If 
the  stirring  of  cultivated  ground  were  perseveringly  followed,  at 
short  intervals,  in  our  summer  droughts,  the  effect  would  be  far 
more  striking,  than  any  one,  previous  to  such  an  experiment, 
could  easily  imagine ;  and  the  plough  and  hoe,  in  addition  to 
their  other  most  valuable  qualities,  would  prove,  so  to  speak,  no 
ordinary  watering-machines. 

The  soil  of  Massachusetts  has,  certainly,  for  the  most  part, 
no  pretensions  to  the  character  of  great  natural  fertility.  Its 
virgin  richness,  such  as  it  was,  has  long  since  been  exhausted. 
But,  in  truth,  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  richness  was  ever 
more  than  moderate,  and  earlier  writers  speak  of  our  land  in 
much  the  same  terms  as  would  now  be  employed  by  a  discrim- 
inating observer.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  more  importance,  to 
increase  this  natural  wealth,  by  skilful  culture  and  nourish- 
ment, and,  most  especially,  to  observe  the  greatest  care  in  a 
rigid  economy,  and  judicious  application  of  manures.  This 
subject  was  treated  with  great  ability,  and  with  the  utmost  di- 
rectness and  perspicuity,  by  the  late  Col.  Pickering,  in  his  ad- 
dress, delivered  about  twenty-five  years  since,  at  Brighton,  and 
published  in  the  New  England  Farmer,  to  which  I  refer  for  full 
information. 

The  health  of  our  domestic  animals  is  a  topic  on  which,  from 
its  high  interest,  I  feel  compelled  to  detain  you  for  a  moment 
It  is  a  topic  on  which  no  good  farmer,  I  might  add,  no  good 
man,  can  well  be  indifferent.  Our  climate  seems,  on  the  whole, 
highly  favorable  to  the  health  of  these  animals.  Still,  as  they 
are,  of  necessity,  liable  to  various  diseases  and  accidents,  every 
thing  relating  to  their  physiology  must  be  highly  interesting. 
It  is  a  dictate,  not  only  of  economy,  but  humanity,  that  these 
casualties  should  be  fully  understood,  and  nothing  should  be 
left  undone  to  remedy  or  to  avert  them.  With  regard  to  the 
first  of  these,  that  is,  the  curing  of  diseases  after  they  have 
once  appeared,  our  power,  at  best,  is  exceedingly  limited.  Lit- 
tle can  be  done  to  assist  nature,  and,  perhaps,  we  best  discharge 
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OUT  duty,  by  interposing  as  Jittle  as  possible  in  her  opera- 
tions.    Napoleon,   no  mean  authority,   certainly,  in  point  of 
intelligence,  repeatedly  declared,  in  his  last  illness,  his  distrust 
of  all  medical  prescriptions,  as  applied  to  the  human  subject 
"  Doctor,"  said  he,  to  his  favorite  physician,  '^  no  drugs !    You 
are  like  a  watchmaker,  who  should  endeavor  to  put  a  watch  in 
order  which  he  couki  not  open.    For  once  that  he  could  effect 
any  good  purpose  by  thrusting  in  his  crooked  instruments,  he 
would  a  thousand  times  break  or  derange  some  part  of  the  hid- 
den machinery."    I  shall,  certainly,  not  presume  to  say,  that 
tfiese  remarks  of  Napoleon  admit  of  no  qualification.    If  we 
should  hesitate  to  decide  where  doctors  disagree,  much  more 
should  we  hesitate  to  dogmatize  where  doctors  might  unite 
against  us.     But  if  we  are  greatly  in  the  dark,  as  to  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  and  of  disease  in  the  human  frame,  and  I  sup- 
pose no  candid  physician  would  deny  thus  much,  far  more  ob- 
scure must  be  our  course  in  treating  the  diseases  of  animals, 
especially  as  they  have  no  tongues  to  express  their  own  sensa- 
tkyns.     Their  anatomy  is  a  subject  which  well  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  the  medical  faculty,  and  with  which  every  farmer 
should  be,  in  some  little  degree,  acquainted.    And  yet,  there  are 
few  subjects  on  which  our  information,  written  and  unwritten, 
is  so  little  reliable.    The  greatest  evils  which  disease  often 
brings  upon  our  cattle,  are  the  useless,  aye,  and  tormenting, 
prescriptions  to  which  these  poor  creatures  are  sometimes  com- 
pelled to  submit.    Compared  with  such  treatment,  utter  neg- 
lect is  merciful,  and  our  cattle  have  certainly  a  right  to  ask  that 
nature  should  have  fair  play,  in  working  out  her  own  beneficent 
ends,  or  in  submitting,  quietly  and  peaceably,  to  inevitable  ne- 
cessity.    Some  of  our  most  distinguished  surgeons,  greatly  to 
their  honor,  have  applied  themselves,  w/th  deep  interest,  to  the 
study  of  comparative  anatomy,  and  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural Society  are  now  endeavoring,  with  a  good  prospect  of 
success,  to  induce  some  young  physician  to  devote  himself  «i- 
tirely  to  this  most  important  aud  most  neglected  pursuit.    Still, 
where  we  have  the  option,  it  is  far  better  to  avert  disease  than 
to  combat  it,  and  much  may  be  done,  in  this  way,  by  every  vig- 
ilant farmer.     "  In  all,  let  nature  never  be  forgot,"  was  the  pre- 
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cept  of  the  poet,  in  ornamental  matters ;  and,  in  what  are  called 
more  useful  ones,  there  is  no  safer  rule.  Let  us  treat  our  cattle 
as  well  as  we  can,  lodge  them  comfortably,  feed  them  gener- 
ously, with  their  natural  sustenance,  keep  them  neat,  avoid 
undue  exposure,  and  govern  them  in  a  spirit. of  kindness  and 
good  humor,  and  we  shall  leave  little  foot-hold  for  disease,  and 
few  occasions  for  the  science  of  the  cattle  doctor. 

I  have  thus  spoken  very  briefly  of  a  few  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  our  farmers  are  called  to  struggle.  Of  many  oth- 
ers I  have  not  time  to  speak,  however  slightly.  I  shall  men- 
tion only  one  more  obstacle  to  agricultural  improvement,  not 
peculiar  to  us,  but  existing,  with  very  few  exceptions,  in  all 
countries  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  and  this  is  the  fact, 
that  instruction  in  the  elements  of  agriculture  makes  no  part  of 
our  systems  of  early  education.  I  do  not  mean  to  claim  for 
this  science  a  leading  place  in  those  systems.  I  am  far  from 
wishing,  for  instance,  to  give  it  that  predominance,  which  our 
highest  seminaries  haye  united  in  assigning,  and  most  wisely, 
in  my  humble  judgment,  to  the  classics  and  the  exact  sciences. 
To  invigorate  and  discipline  the  intellect  is  of  as  much  mo- 
ment, as  to  store  the  memory.  We  are  not  lightly  to  disparage 
those  systems  of  regular  education,  which,  it  is  apprehended, 
have  most  clearly  proved  their  merits  by  their  fruits,  and  which 
have  found  no  warmer  friends,  or  more  liberal  benefactors,  than 
among  men,  whose  intellectual,  like  their  material  wealth,  has 
been  gained  with  scarce  any  instruction  or  assistance  from  with- 
out, by  their  own  vigorous  capacities  and  constant  industry. 
But  the  degree  of  instruction  in  the  great  principles  of  agricul- 
ture, which  I  am  recommending,  requires  no  such  long  course 
of  study.  It  mighi  be  given  in  a  series  of  lectures,  which  could 
easily  be  composed  arid  delivered  in  a  single  summer,  by  any 
one,  possessing,  in  any  considerable  degree,  that  combination  of 
genius,  of  easy  and  elegant  composition,  and  of  practical 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  so  conspicuous  in  Jefferson,  in  Pick- 
ering, and  in  Lowell,  to  say  nothing  of  other  writers,  among 
the  living  or  the  departed.  Such  a  course  has  been  actually 
given  in  Edinburgh,  by  Prof.  Low,  whose  work  on  that  subject, 
in  a  single  volume,  combines  more  of  the  desirable  qualities  of 
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a  Text  Book  on  Agriculture,  than  any  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. 

We  know,  that  scarcely  ever  will  a  taste  of  any  kind  de- 
velop itself  in  the  human  mind,  unless  its  seeds  are  sown  there 
in  early  youth,  and  how  many  of  our  most  able  and  accom- 
plished young  men  might  become  the  votaries  or  friends  of  agri- 
culture, or  horticulture,  were  their  attention  called  to  these  sub^ 
jects  at  a  season  when  the  intellect  is  awake  to  every  object; 
and  the  feelings  susceptible  to  every  impression. 

This  is  a  proper  occasion  to  pay  the  tribute  of  a  passing  notice 
to  the  memory  of  some  of  those  distinguished  men,  who,  for  a 
long  period,  proved  themselves  most  enlightened  and  constant 
friends  of  agriculture,  by  their  example  and  their  writings,  and 
who  have  been,  for  years,  removed  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
applause.  It  is  unquestionably  to  the  influence  exerted  by  such 
men,  that  our  agriculture  is  greatly  indebted  for  its  present  ad- 
vanced condition,  and  this  probably  to  a  degree  far  higher  than 
can  be  estimated  ;  for  what  earthly  sagacity  can  trace  or  limit 
the  action  of  truth,  when  once  cast  abroad  by  a  powerful  and 
doquent  mind,  into  the  great  world  of  intellect.  Of  these  de- 
parted friends  to  this  great  interest,  I  have  room  to  speak  only 
of  very  few  of  the  most  distinguished. 

WAsmNGTON  gave  abundant  proof,  in  his  life  and  writings,  of 
his  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  his 
comprehensive  views  of  the  agricultural  re^urces  of  our  coun- 
try, and  his  sagacious  foresight  in  pointing  out  the  internal  com- 
munications which  would  best  call  those  resources  into  full  and 
vigorous  action.  There  is  equal  evidence,  that  his  example, 
as  a  farmer,  was  in  keeping,  in  every  way,  with  his  course,  in 
all  those  high  spheres  of  action,  to  which,  for  our  best  good,  as 
weU  as  for  his  own  undying  memory,  it  was  the  pleasure  of 
Providence  to  call  him.  The  vigilance,  the  comprehensiveness 
of  plan,  yet  exactness  of  detail,  the  mixture  of  energy  and  cau- 
tion, of  reflection  and  activity,  by  which  he  was  so  singularly 
marked  in  his  public  conduct,  were  as  strikingly  and  constantly 
displayed  in  his  agricultural  operations.  Had  he  written  at 
large  upon  agriculture,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  he  would 
have  displayed  the  vigor  of  thought,  and  the  simplicity,  perspi- 
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cuity  and  neatness  of  language,  which  have  given  him,  as  a 
mere  writer,  no  mean  rank  in  the  literary  world.  But  his  gen- 
eral observations  on  agriculture  are  few,  not  sufficient  in  amount 
to  entitle  him  to  the  name,  in  any  usual  sense  of  the  words,  of 
an  agricultural  author. 

The  remarks  of  Jeffebson  on  agricultural  subjects  are,  I  need 
not  say,  expressed  with  the  clearness  and  elegance  of  every  thing 
which  proceeded  from  his  pen ;  but  they  are  scattered  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  his  correspondence,  and  incapable  of  being  embodied 
in  any  regular  essay.  There  is  evidence  everywhere  of  a  pre- 
ference for  the  country  and  for  rural  life,  which  seems  to  have 
been  in  no  degree  quenched  by  the  large  share  he  took  in  every 
important  branch  of  political  and  literary  inquiry.  Though  he 
can  scarcely  be  called  an  agricultural  writer,  he  is  entitled  to 
high  distinction,  as  a  friend  to  agriculture,  from  the  improve- 
ments which  he  made  in  the  construction  of  the  plough.  This 
most  important  of  all  instruments  has  been  used  in  the  old  world 
for  thousands  of  years,  and  yet  there  are  good  reasons  for  be- 
lieving, that  it  has  been  more  essentially  improved,  within  the 
last  half  century,  than  in  all  past  time.  Look  at  the  plough 
used  by  old  Roger  Sherman,  side  by  side  with  the  improved 
ploughs  which  you  are  now  driving,  (and  this  some  of  us  have 
actually  done,  a  very  little  time  since,)  and  you  might  suppose 
that  scores  of  centuries  had  rolled  away  in  the  interval.  Now 
the  person  who  first,  at  least  in  this  country,  gave  to  this  sub- 
ject its  due  share  of  attention,  was  Jefferson.  More  than  fifty 
years  ago,  he  was  intensely  occupied  in  contriving  a  mould- 
board  of  the  least  resistance,  an  object,  of  which  the  consequence 
is  self-evident  to  every  farmer.  I  have  the  authority  of  a  French 
standard  work  of  the  highest  reputation,  for  saying,  that  Jeffee- 
soN  was  the  first  who  ever  gave  any  formula,  by  which  the 
proper  curve  could  be  given  to  this  important  part  of  the  plough, 
and  thus  established  a  fixed  rule  for  what  before  was  a  matter 
of  mere  imitation,  I  had  almost  said  mere  accident ! 

The  two  friends  of  agriculture,  whom  I  shall  now  mention, 
were  highly  honored  citizens  of  our  own  State,  men  who  wrote 
much  and  well  on  agricultural  subjects,  and  who  manifested 
their  knowledge  and  their  interest  in  them,  by  able  and  valua- 
ble addresses,  delivered  within  the  limits  of  this  county. 
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The  first  of  these  was  the  late  Colonel  Pickerino.  No  writer 
(MI  these  topics,  in  this  or  any  country,  has  written  with  more 
practical  good  sense,  and  philosophical  power  of  generalization. 
His  address  at  Brighton,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  is,  in 
fact,  a  most  valuable  treatise  on  the  whole  subject  of  Massachu- 
setts agriculture,  and  comprises  information  on  the  most  im- 
portant topics,  which  no  ordinary  mind  could  have  condensed 
in  the  same  compass.  He  also  wrote  largely  in  other  essays,  on 
the  much  vexed  question,  on  the  importation  of  foreign  animals, 
and  on  forest  trees,  and  contributed  materially  to  the  documents 
of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Essex  County,  over  which  he  pre- 
sided for  many  years.  Colonel  PidkEamo  was  not  an  impas- 
sioned, nor  perhaps  a  highly  elegant  writer.  But  his  style  was 
marked  by^  great  neatness  and  precision,  concise  almost  to  a 
fault,  but  yet  free  from  obscurity,  plain  and  sometimes  homely, 
but  always  natural,  grave,  and  suited  to  his  subject.  His  mind 
▼as  uncommonly  searching  and  logical,  and  he  seldom  took  up 
a  topic  without  nearly  exhausting  it,  and  leaving  little  to  be 
said,  at  least  on  his  own  side  of  the  question.  His  writings,  if 
collected,  would  form  a  most  valuable  body  of  agricultural  in- 
formation, and  \  believe  our  enlightened  farmers,  generally, 
would  feel  called  upon  to  differ  from  very  few  of  his  conclusions. 
His  interest  in  agriculture,  as  well  as  his  intellectual  vigor,  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  his  long  life,  and  the  last  time  in  which  be 
appeared  in  any  way  before  the  public,  was  in  the  delivery  of 
an  agricultural  address  to  the  society  of  his  native  county, 
about  three  months  before  his  death. 

There  is  no  friend  to  Massachusetts  agriculture,  who  will  de- 
ny that  it  has  been  deeply  indebted  to  the  writings  and  personal 
influence  of  the  late  Mr.  Lowell,  of  Roxbury.  This  gentleman 
was  long  known  and  respected  among  us,  and  distinguished  for 
his  warm  and  liberal  feelings,  his  powerful  and  acute  powers  of 
reasoning,  and  bis  copious  natural  eloquence.  He  wrote  much 
in  his  early  days,  on  questions  on  which  the  honest  and  intelli- 
gent men  of  his  time  were  greatly  divided  in  opinion,  and  which 
are  now  of  little  moment,  except  as  mere  matters  of  political  his- 
tory. But,  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  his  pen  was* de- 
voted almost  exclusively  to  agricultural  subjects.    On  these 
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subjects  he  wrote  mofe  perhaps  than  any  man  of  that  day  in  the 
Commonwealth,  if  we  except  the  lamented  Thomas  G.  Fessen- 
den.  Mr.  Lowell  was  the  chief  support  of  the  periodical  work 
then  published  by  the  Massachusetts  society,  (over  which  he 
presided,)  and  more  than  once  addressed  that  society  at  the  pub- 
lic shows  in  Brighton.  He  entered  upon  the  discussion  of  ag- 
ricultural questions  with  the  same  intelligence  and  frankness, 
the  same  sincere,  if  not  always  successful,  desire  to  arrive  at  a 
correct  result,  which  have  marked  his  productions  on  other  to- 
pics. As  a  writer,  he  was  unambitious,  not  to  say  careless,  in  re- 
spect to  mere  finish  and  ornament,  but  he  always  wrote  with  the 
greatest  simplicity  and  earnestness,  and  there  was  such  an  evi- 
dent knowledge  and  interest  in  his  subject,  such  a  copiousness 
of  illustration,  and  easy  flow  of  language,  so  much  of  that  which 
reaches  the  heart,  because  it  comes  from  the  heart,  that  I  know 
of  no  agricultural  author,  better  entitled  to  the  character  of  an 
impressive  and  interesting  writer. 

The  great  men,  whom  I  have  mentioned,  were,  as  you  know, 
not  distinguished  as  farmers  merely.  They  were  deeply  en- 
gaged in  political  questions,  which  were  never  more  agitating 
than  in  their  day,  and  on  many  of  these  questions  differed  wide- 
ly from  each  other.  But  their  political  friends  and  foes  could 
bear  witness,  that  neither  of  them  carried  his  party  feelings  into 
his  agricultural  investigations.  Here,  to  borrow  a  happy  phrase 
of  Jefierson  6n  another  occasion,  they  were  ''  all  Federalists,  all 
Republicans,"  all  warmly  interested  in  the  subject,  all  governed 
by  feelings  of  patriotism  and  philanthropy,  all  anxious  to  im- 
prove our  agriculture,  and  promote  the  prosperity  and  well- 
being  of  our  great  rural  population.  Men  of  their  comprehen- 
sive minds  could  not  fail  to  appreciate  this  object.  If  the 
greatest  poet  and  brightest  genius  of  ancient  Rome,  in  a  pane- 
gyric on  rural  life,  to  which  two  thousand  years  have  failed  to 
produce  a  parallel,  could  ascribe  the  unequalled  greatness  of  his 
country  to  the  domestic  virtues,  which  chister  round  the  farm- 
er's dwelling,  with  how  much  more  reason  must  we  look  to  that 
spot  for  the  security  of  our  best  interests,  under  the  influence  of 
a  purer  faith,  and  of  a  general  system  of  moral  and  intellectual 
education,  of  which  the  ancient  world  scarcely  dreamed ! 
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The  greater  part  of  our  population  must  always  be  rural,  and 
to  every  enlightened  lover  of  his  country,  the  occupations  and 
happiness  of  the  farmer  must  be  matters  of  deep  and  abiding 
interest.  I  have  no  time  to  speak  of  our  political  and  social  in- 
stitutions, in  a  way  becoming  the  subject.  Nor  is  it  at  all  ne- 
cessary. Whatever  we  may  think  on  other  matters,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  there  is  no  diversity  of  opinion  among  us,  as  to  the 
great  political  and  moral  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  our  existence  as  a  people,  and  by  the  observance  or  neglect 
of  which  we  are  to  become  the  model  or  the  by -word  of  the  na- 
tions. We  may  differ  on  many  questions  not  unimportant,  but 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  rent  never  descends  to  the  foundation ;  I 
am  sure  that  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  all  of  you,  in  saying, 
that  the  threefold  cord,  which  is  to  bind  us  together  as  a  free, 
enlightened  and  happy  community,  must  be  that  woven  by  the 
combined  influence  of  the  School,  the  Crubch,  and  the  FiassroB. 
But  to  a  complete  and  enlarged  patriotism,  I  think  it  desirable, 
if  not  essential,  to  possess  a  just  appreciation  of  the  material  re- 
sources and  natural  scenery  of  our  native  home,  a  deep-felt  in- 
terest in  its  very  soil,  a  wish,  if  possible,  to  leave  impressed  upon 
it  some  lasting  token  of  our  affectionate  regard.  Who  can  man- 
ifest such  an  interest,  more  extensively  or  more  permanently, 
tfian  the  cultivator?  Whoever  rears  a  single  fine  flower  in 
front  of  his  dwelling,  gratifies  hundreds  of  beholders  by  a  spec- 
tacle, far  surpassing,  in  grace  and  loveliness,  all  the  wonders  of 
the  chisel  or  the  pencil.  Whoever  plants  a  fruitful  orchard,  or 
magnificent  grove,  erects  a  monument  of  his  taste  and  benevo- 
lence, which  will  call  forth  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of 
those  who  may  follow  him,  at  the  distance  of  a  century.  To 
what  of  our  own  handiwork,  to  what,  that  can  fall  from  the  lips 
or  the  pen  of  any  of  us,  can  we  promise  a  continuance  half  so 
enduring?  We  cannot  all  of  us  be  farmers,  few  indeed  of  us  can 
be  able  agricultural  writers,  but  we  can  all  do  something,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  and  let  each  do  what  he  can  to  ornament 
the  fece  of  our  country — Chreat  parent  of  Fruits^  and  we  trust 
not  barren  of  men,  whose  bright  skies  and  bracing  atmosphere 
have  given  health  to  our  frames,  vigor  to  our  arms,  and  elasti- 
city to  our  spirits;  which  has  unfailingly  supplied  our  wants 
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from  her  bountiful  lap,  and  which,  we  trust,  long  after  her 
peaceful  bosom  shall  have  been  opened  to  take  us  to  our  final 
rest,  will  be  the  country  of  a  free,  a  virtuous,  and  a  happy  peo- 
ple, through  countless  generations. 


The  Pbooress  of  Industry,  and  the  Harmony  of  Labor. 

[Extract  from  an  Address,  by  Hon.  A.  H.  Bullock,  at  the  last  Fair  of  the  Wer- 
cester  County  Agricultural  Society.] 

This,  then,  is  the  grand  moral  lesson  of  the  hour — the  pro- 
gress OF  INDUSTRY,  AND  THE  HARMONY  OF   LABOR.      That    FROaRBSS 

is  already  proved  and  illustrated,  when  this  society  remembers, 
on  the  one  hand,  what  its  fathers  saw,  and  what  they  did,  and 
on  the  other,  casts  its  eye  on  the  exhibitions,  and  gathers  up  the 
instructions,  of  this  day.  That  harmony,  in  interest  and  growth, 
in  sentiment  and  purpose,  is  substantiated  by  this  present  re- 
union of  all  the  sons  of  labor  at  this  annual  civic  triumph.  These 
exhibitions  are  teaching  us  that  we  are  all  producers  and  all 
consumers.  These  holidays  are  proving  to  us  that  the  circle  of 
all  business  and  all  pursuits,  is  a  charmed  circle,  and  that  a  sin- 
gle jar  any  where  spreads  discord  and  disaster  through  the 
whole.  There  is  no  such  thing  here  as  an  isolated  interest,  nor 
any  such  man  as  an  isolated  laborer.  In  the  formation  and 
growth  of  communities,  labor  divides  and  subdivides  itself— to 
the  end,  not  that  this  pursuit  or  that  may  become  easier  or  more 
honorable  than  the  other,  but  that  each  and  all  maybe  the  more 
profitable  and  the  more  productive.  Would  you  say  that  the 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  human  invention  in  the  machinery 
we  have  witnessed  to  day,  with  all  their  nice  and  varied  im- 
provements from  year  to  year,  involve  any  encroachment  on  the 
rights  of  labor  ?  Neither  with  any  more  truth  would  you  main- 
tain, that  any  fired  department  of  human  pursuit,  whether  of 
the  hand  or  the  head,  in  the  field  or  the  shop,  in  the  counting- 
room  or  the  office,  could  be  stricken  out  without  imparting  dis- 
turbance to  the  whole.    There  is  one  harmonious  idea  running 
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through  the  whole  scheme  and  the  whole  fabric  of  society,  the 
whole  theory  and  the  whole  practice  of  the  world — and  that  is, 
increased  profit  and  increased  production, — greater  capacity  for 
producing,  sustaining,  educating,  advancing  the  race.  The 
small  and  despised  stream  which  flows  through  the  heart  of  tfiis 
city,  is  a  wiser  witness  and  a  more  liberal  philosopher  than  we. 
What  growth,  and  upbuilding,  and  expansion  of  industry  has  it 
not  witnessed !  It  rery  early  beckoned  to  its  banks  a  scattered 
bnmble,  dependent  colony  of  mechanics.  It  kept  them  up 
through  prosperous  and  adverse  fortune,  till  now  a  score  of 
smoking  shafts  penetrate  the  sky,  and  from  the  reservoir  on  the 
north  to  its  southern  outlet,  its  banks  are  vocal  with  the  hammer 
and  the  axe,  the  whirling  wire  and  the  building  machine,  the 
fonning  plough  and  the  noisy  plane,  the  fierce  glow  of  the  fur- 
nace and  the  heavy  working  of  iron,  the  whiz  of  the  car-shop 
and  the  crack  of  the  pistol — while  a  host  of  children,  whom  no 
man  can  number,  look  towards  it  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
eroiing,  for  their  daily  bread.  If  I  were  to  call  upon  this  pro- 
doctive  rivulet  for  its  testimony,  what  think  you,  it  would  be? 
Why,  to  be  sure,  that  the  wire-maker  and  the  machine-builder 
combined  to  supply  the  cotton  and  woolen  mill — ^that  the  plough- 
maker  furnished  his  wares  for  the  whole  agricultural  world — 
that  the  iron  man,  with  his  five  or  six  scores  of  hands,  was  at 
work  for  every  body — and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  con- 
cluding with  this  essential  and  impressive  fact,  that,  as  this  com- 
munity has  increased  from  year  to  year,  new  churches  and  new 
schools,  a  little  more  counsel  and  a  little  more  medicine,  yet 
other  stores  for  wholesale  and  retail,  more  boarding-houses,  and 
shoe-shops,  and  tailors  and  hatters,  and  grocers,  and  dress- 
makers, were  demanded  and  came  in  upon  us,  till  the  town  has 
become,  what  we  behold  it  to-day — all  helping  one  another,  AifB 
THE  FAftHER  FBBDiNo  THE  WHOLB.  1  hold  him  to  be  a  suspicious 
6iend,  who  would  scatter  the  seeds  of  dissension  where  Provi- 
dence and  natural  causes  have  established  a  coincidence  of  in- 
terest; and  against  his  testimony  I  place  that  ever-speaking  and 
benevolent  stream,  as  it  carries  down  to  the  waters  of  the  Black- 
stone,  to  be  diffused  over  yet  larger  communities  between  this 
27 
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and  the  bay  of  the  Narragansetts,  that  large  universal  truth  of 
American  life — the  habmont  of  labor. 

Cast  your  eye  over  this  great  county  of  fifty-seven  townships, 
itself  larger  than  Delaware  or  Rhode  Island,  teeming  with  an 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  Thirty  years  ago, 
when  this  society  began,  the  hills  and  valleys  of  to-day  reflected 
back  the  smiles  of  the  same  great  Benefactor.  But,  in  all  else, 
how  changed  !  How  would  the  statistics  of  that  day,  if  we  had 
any,  stand  by  the  side  of  your  industry  and  pr9duction?  Par- 
don me,  for  a  moment,  while  I  bring  out,  at  a  single  glance,  the 
amazuig  growth  and  development  which  speak  like  the  notes  of 
a  trumpet  to  Worcester  County.  They  present  a  picture  for  pride 
and  hope  to  the  farmer,  exultation  to  the  mechanic,  and  satis- 
faction to  every  body. 

Our  county  presents,  this  day,  a  valuation — of  course  far,  far 
below  the  real  value — in  neat  cattle  of  almost  a  million  and  a 
half  of  dollars,  larger,  considerably,  than  both  of  the  counties 
next  highest  on  the  list,  the  affluent  Middlesex,  and  the  verdant 
Berkshire,  and  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  whole  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. I  am  reminded  of  a  remark  made  to  me  by  the 
great  farmer  of  Marshfield,  a  year  since,  in  full  view  of  the 
waters  of  Plymouth,  and  while  gazing  upon  his  hundred  head 
of  choice  cattle,  grazing  upon  his  cultivated  plains.  ^^  Sir," 
said  Mr.  Webster,  '^  I  can  show  you  fish  from  my  seas,  and  very 
excellent  stock,  but  in  the  way  of  cattle,  I  have  nothing  to  pro- 
duce to  a  Worcester  County  man.  In  my  opinion,  your  work- 
ing oxen  are  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  world,  I  saw  none 
better  in  England,  than  you  have  in  Sutton  and  Charlton." 
Our  county  gives  us  a  valuation  in  horses — somewhat  neglected, 
I  fear,  by  this  patronizing  society— of  rising  half  a  million,  and 
in  swine,  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars ;  of  Indian 
com,  an  annual  production  of  almost  $300,000,  nearly  one  quar- 
ter of  the  whole  in  the  State ;  of  wheat  almost  $20,000,  one 
third  of  the  whole.  In  rye,  she  is  only  equalled  by  alluvial 
Hampden,  while  her  production  of  barley  is  almost  $50,000, 
one  half  of  all  that  is  raised  in  the  State ;  of  oats,  one  quarter  of 
the  whole  is  hers,  being  the  amount  of  $105,000,  surpassed  only 
by  Berkshire;  of  potatoes,  ahnost  one  quarter  of  $1,000,000,  be- 
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ing  only  behind  Middlesex;  in  other  esculent  vegetables,  $40,000. 
In  bay,  she  stands  far  in  advance  of  her  sister  counties,  yielding 
annually  more  than  $1,100,000;  in  fruits,  about  $120,000,  and, 
in  slaughtered  beef,  nearly  $60,000.  So  that,  when  we  have 
set  aside  the  stock,  which  is  permanent,  our  county  furnishes 
an  annual  production  of  rising  $2,600,000,  from  her  hills  and 
▼alleys,  and  this  is  probably  only  an  approximation  to  the  re- 
sult which  more  accurate  returns  would  furnish. 

What  has  produced,  what  has  stimulated,  this  labor  of  men, 
and  these  crops  of  the  earth  1  The  same  official  tables  shall 
instract  us  with  the  answer.  In  the  county  of  Worcester,  say 
they,  the  annual  production  of  the  manufactured  articles,  spec- 
ified in  the  returns,  exceeds  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  and,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  reason  upon  the  data  furnished,  they  support 
from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  persons,  having  no  direct  connec- 
tion with  labor  on  the  farm.  Have  you  thought  of  it?  The 
county  is  up  to  about  $2,600,000  in  her  cotton  products,  second 
only  to  the  county  of  Lowett.  In  woolens,  she  goes  up  nearly 
to  14,000,000,  about  one  half  of  all  the  products  of  the  State ; 
all  these,  of  course,  far  below  the  reality,  for  our  statistics  are 
incomplete,  and  seem  likely  ever  to  be  so.  Let  me  pass  briefly 
ever  some  other  items  in  our  tables.  Machinery,  about  $600,- 
000 ;  cards,  exceeding  all  the  State  beside ;  cars  and  coaches, 
nearly  $350,000,  one  quarter  of  the  whole ;  chairs  and  cabinet 
ware,  $400,000,  ahead  of  all ;  boots  and  shoes,  almost  3,000,000 ; 
straws  and  palm  leaf,  about  $360,000,-— 4000  females  plying 
their  busy  fingers, — but  I  forbear.  The  grand  total  I  have 
given,  and  it  is  a  mountain  of  facts. 

Is  there  no  harmony  here  1  The  two  great  divisions  have 
gone  onward  together,  each  offering  a  market  to  the  other,  and 
both—agriculture  and  manufactures— uniting  to  develop  and  re- 
ward human  labor.  These  are  some  of  their  harmonious  re- 
sults. They  have  started  thousands  in  the  great  race  of  life, 
organized  families  to  methodize  the  enterprising  impulses  of  the 
heart  of  man,  erected  three  church  spires  in  every  village, 
founded  a  thousand  schools,  opened  accessible  marts  for  trade 
and  exchange,  diffused  graces,  comforts,  and  charities  at  home, 
And  transmitted,  to  all  parts  of  our  Union,  influences  that  shall 
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neither  fade  uor  decay.  Here,  than,  we  find,  in  this  chief  in- 
land county  of  New  England,  amid  her  ice  and  granite,  manu- 
factures and  agriculture,  living  in  equality,  advancing  in  fra- 
ternity. The  one  has  developed,  built  up,  enriched  the  other. 
Thirty  years  ago,  when  your  society  was  founded,  an  embargo 
q»read  a  panic  through  the  interior.  Now,  the  same  interior, 
rich  in  her  mechanic  arts  and  manufactures,  and  strong  in  the 
smitten  rock  of  her  agriculture,  I  was  about  to  say,  could  defy 
wars  and  embargoes,  any  thing  but  pestilence  and  famine.  Not 
quite  that  either.  While  we  plough  the  earth,  there  are  others 
who,  for  us,  must  plough  the  ocean.  We  must,  rather  than  go 
hungry,  trade  a  little  with  the  North  and  the  West.  We  must, 
rather  than  dispense  with  luxuries  that  have  become  necessaries, 
trade  considerably  across  the  waters.  Hence,  we  are  not  more 
closely  bound  up  together,  here  at  home,  in  the  same  purposes  and 
destiny  of  labor,  than  we  are  all  dependent  on  the  commerce  of 
the  eastern  cities.  We  send  them  our  products,  and  they  pay  us 
with  those  of  their  own  making  or  procuring.  The  metropolis 
of  Massachusetts  comes,  therefore,  within  the  sphere  of  this 
day's  consideration — Boston — in  her  growth  and  progress,  her 
pride  and  renown,  her  trade  and  commerce — ^we  are  her's,  and 
she  is  our's — sitting  upon  her  peninsula  and  ours — with  one 
hand  receiving  the  products  of  the  inland  and  the  West,  and, 
with  the  other,  ''espousing  the  everlasting  sea."  I  repeat  it, 
the  great  moral  instruction  of  the  hour,  is  the  progress  of  in- 
dustry and  the  harmony  of  labor.  Worcester  county  has  es- 
tablished the  truth.  The  world  proves  the  doctrine.  England 
illustrates  it  on  a  stupendous  scale.  About  as  large  as  Illinois, 
she  is  mistress  of  the  globe.  Her  harbors  are  a  forest  of  masts, 
and  her  flag  is  on  every  ocean.  She  manufactures  for  the  con- 
tinent and  the  East,  and  has  been  called  the  workshop  of  the 
world.  And,  yet,  with  all  her  commerce,  and  all  her  manufac- 
tures, there  is  something  more  vital  and  valuable  than  they. 
The  corn  crop  of  Great  Britain  is  estimated  higher  than  them 
all.  Commerce  and  manufactures  have  stimulated  the  soil  and 
the  labor  of  the  empire,  and  her  heaths,  and  bogs,  and  fens,  have 
been  converted  into  smiling  fields  for  the  hungry  millions. 
So  shall  it  be  recorded  in  Massachusetts— the  England  of 
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America.  Her  manufactures  have  only  commenced.  With 
studious  economy,  and  continual  improvement,  their  progress  is 
upward  and  onward,  for  a  growing  market  at  home,  in  New 
England,  over  the  Western  prairies,  yet  half  peopled,  and  in  the 
South,  of  freemen  and  slaves.  Agriculture  shall  catch  the  im- 
pulse, and  obey  the  necessity.  We  cannot  enlarge  our  territory, 
but  extensive  cultivation  shall  become  intenswe  cultivation,  by 
which  an  acre,  a  third  of  a  century  hence,  shall  yield  what  five 
or  ten  acres  produce  now.  And  when  the  agricultural  and  me- 
chanic societies  shall  meet,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years, 
where  we  are  now,  they  shall  count  an  aggregate  production 
such  as  our  times  have  not  contemplated.  They  will  then  look 
forward,  as  we  do  now,  to  a  future  before  them,  of  inventions 
and  discoveries,  yet  to  be  apprehended,  of  more  machinery  and 
more  food,  to  be  produced  for  a  population  ever  increasing,  and 
ever  making  new  demands  for  new  and  multiplied  wants.  And 
over  the  whole  field  of  their  vision,  to  them,  past  and  future, 
they  will  recognize  lines  of  harmony  that  bind  all  the  sons  of 
labor  together,  in  one  common  interest  and  destiny. 

Our  government  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  unfolding, 
protecting,  and  expanding  the  interests  of  American  labor,  and 
weaving  them  into  one  system  as  broad  as  the  Union.  If  the 
pursuits  of  men,  however  diversified,  are,  at  the  same  time, 
identical — if  American  society  is  but  an  aggregation  of  labor- 
ers—then it  ought  to  be  the  universally  recognized  duty  of  gov- 
ernment to  support  and  strengthen  the  right  arm  of  its  power. 
I  say  not,  here,  how  that  object  would  best  be  obtained— whether 
by  legislation,  or  by  withholding  legislation,  and  leaving  labor 
to  take  care  of  itself — that  is  a  discussion  which  does  not  belong 
to  the  present  occasion.  But  the  principle — the  doctrine,  that 
government,  emanating  from  the  people,  should  have,  for  its  first 
and  highest  aim,  the  promotion  and  preservation  of  the  indus- 
try of  the  people,  that,  I  take  it,  it  is  proper  at  all  times  to  main- 
tarn  in  the  midst  of  a  community,  linked  together  by  a  com- 
mon and  vital  tie.  And,  accordingly,  we  find  the  record.  Our 
glorious  Constitution  was  erected  upon  that  basis.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, Paul  Revere,  with  his  fellow-mechanics,  at  the  ever- 
memorable  tavern  in  Boston,  gave  a  great  impulse.    When 
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John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams  were  wavering  in  alarm, 
these  mechanics  came  up,  and  forced  the  Constitution  to  its 
adoption,  in  Massachusetts.  In  New  York,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
master  carpenters,  at  the  house  of  William  Ketchum,  in  April, 
1788,  a  similar  sentiment  prevailed  in  their  ranks,  and  they 
sent  up  to  the  Convention,  at  Poughkeepsie,  those  great  men  of 
the  times,  Livingston,  and  Jay,  and  Hamilton,  whose  voices 
won  over  the  Empire  State  to  the  cause  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. The  yeomen  of  those  days  were  engaged  in  the  same 
undertaking.  And  I  hold  it  as  a  type  of  the  destiny  of  Ameri- 
can liberty,  and  American  labor,  that  those  times  found  agricul- 
tural stability,  commercial  sagacity,  and  forensic  eloquence, 
combining,  with  the  nerved  arm  of  the  mechanic,  to  unfurl  over 
American  industry  the  broad  banner  of  constitutional  liberty, 
and  constitutional  law.  If  we  are  not  too  much  wiser  than  the 
fathers,  we  shall,  with  a  purpose  as  unanimous  as  our  interests 
are,  invoke  their  spirit,  and  appreciate  their  instructions.  And 
as  all  industry  is  harmonious,  from  the  Aroostook  to  Pascagoula, 
so  ought  government  to  conspire  in  the  happy  social  union,  to 
beautify  and  adorn  our  national  heritage  with  the  most  brilliant 
results  of  practical  science,  with  myriad  specimens  of  mechanical 
invention  and  improvement,  and  with  such  ample  measure  of 
agricultural  production,  as  shall  make  ours  the  workshop  and 
the  granary  of  the  world. 


Intellectual  Labor  Essential  to  Success  in  Agriculture. 

[Extracts  from  an  Address ^  by  Hon.  William  H.  Wood,  at  the  last  Fair  ofths 
Plymouth  County  Agricultural  Society,] 

However  important  bodily  labor  may  be,  however  certain  that 
no  result  can  be  obtained  without  it,  that  alone  is  not  sufficient 
to  ensure  success.  Else  were  the  labor  of  the  slave  as  produc- 
tive as  that  of  the  free-man.  There  must  be  mental  as  well  as 
bodily  labor.  Unless  the  hand  be  directed  by  the  mind,  it  will 
have  no  cunning.  Intelligent  labor,  labor  directed  by  the  intel- 
lect, is  alone  productive.  To  illustrate  how  much  success  in 
agriculture  depends  on  intellectual  labor,  is  my  object 
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Man  and  all  nature  around  him,  are  made  subject  to  fixed  and 
inflexible  laws,  which,  like  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
change  not  All  things  exist,  all  changes  in  nature  take  place, 
in  accordance  with  these  laws.  These  being  fixed  and  immu- 
table, man,  by  his  intellectual  activities,  may  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  them,  and  thus  learn  to  control  them  or  place 
himself  in  accordance  with  them.  Until  he  does  so,  he  is  the 
sport  of  nature,  helpless  and  buffeted  as  a  child  disowned. 
Afterwards,  in  proportion  as  he  becomes  acquainted  with  them, 
he  rises  superior  to  nature,  and  makes  many  of  her  agencies 
bend  their  necks  to  his  service,  and  become  subservient  to  his 
will.  The  lightnings  of  heaven,  formerly  regarded  with  dread, 
by  mankind,  at  first  were  robbed  of  their  terrors,  and  conducted 
quietly  to  the  earth,  and  now  they  are  made  our  quick  mes- 
sengers, and  run  to  and  fro  on  our  errands  of  thought 

The  agriculturalist,  before  he  can  take  the  first  step,  must  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  laws  which  govern  the  production  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  with  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the 
agencies  of  nature  around  him.  As  his  work  is  to  bring  forth 
the  productive  powers  of  the  9oil,  how  can  he  do  so,  unless  he 
understand  the  laws  by  which  nature  acts  in  production  ?  If  he 
thwart  nature,  if  he  labor  not  in  accordance  with  her  laws,  his 
labor  will  produce  nothing.  Not  that  he  must  or  can  understand 
all  the  processes  of  nature  in  production,  but  he  must  imderstand 
the  conditions  which  are  to  be  performed  on  his  part  before  na- 
ture acts. 

In  ascertaining  these  laws,  the  agriculturalist  must  avail  him- 
self of  the  labor  and  experience  of  others.  He  must  acquaint 
himself  with  the  science  of  agriculture.  The  science  of  agricul- 
ture is  the  knowledge  of  its  laws.  There  has  at  times  existed 
in  the  community,  a  prejudice  against  scientific  farming.  Bu 
if  science  be  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  how  can  there 
be  a  well-grounded  objection  to  it  ?  The  prejudice  against  sci- 
entific farming,  has  arisen  from  there  not  being  science  enough. 
Principles  have  been  obtained  from  books,  and  without  under- 
standing their  connection  with  other  principles,  or  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  have  fedled  in  their  application.  In  other  cases,  scien- 
tific farming  has  not  been  distinguished  from  theoretic.  Theory 
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may  lead  astray,  and  is  important  only  as  one  step  towards  the 
attainment  of  science.  It  is  not  to  be  trusted,  until  tested  and 
reduced  to  positive  knowledge.  Thus  we  have  had  many  the- 
ories, as  to  the  origin  of  the  potato  disease,  most  or  all  of  which 
have  proved  useless,  by  not  standing  the  test  of  experiment.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  agriculture,  we  most 
make  experiments,  or,  in  other  words,  question  nature.  If  ques- 
tioned aright,  she  will  always  lend  a  listening  ear,  and  give  a 
decided  response.  Thus,  would  you  inquire  whether  or  not  an 
exhausted  sandy  soil  contains  the  necessary  elements  or  pabu- 
lum for  Indian  corn ;  plant  your  corn,  and,  in  the  miniature  and 
sickly  crops,  you  have  a  negative  response,  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood. Theories  are  only  useful,  as  giving  a  direction  and  sys- 
tem  to  our  inquiries — useful,  when  so  employed,  dangerous  oth- 
erwise. Theory  ends  where  science  begins;  theory  may  mislead, 
science  is  sure. 

Why  should  it  be  thought  that  a  farmer  is  prepared  for  his 
occupation,  without  a  knowledge  of  those  laws  of  nature,  with 
which  he  is  particularly  connected,  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
materials  upon  which  and  with  which  he  is  to  act  ?  Consider 
the  extent  and  variety  of  knowledge,  which  is  called  into  exer- 
cise in  this  avocation.  As  the  farmer,  at  the  early  spring,  sur- 
veys his  lands,  and  is  laying  his  plans  for  the  coming  season, 
how  many  questions  arise  to  his  mind,  upon  the  determination 
of  which  will  depend  the  contingency,  whether  or  not  his  lands, 
now  barren  and  naked,  shall  wave  with  autumnal  harvests. 
He  must  consider  first  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  wheat  crop,  it 
is  fitted  to  sustain;  and  here  the  whole  subject  of  the  analysis  of 
soils  and  agricultural  chemistry,  as  to  the  elements  of  plants, 
and  whence  those  elements  come,  whether  from  the  earth  or  at- 
mosphere, is  presented  to  his  mind.  If  certain  elements  are 
wanting  for  the  sustenance  of  such  a  crop  as  he  may  determine 
to  cultivate,  what  substances,  or  what  manures  will  best  supply 
the  deficiency?  How  and  at  what  time  shall  they  be  applied? 
How  shall  the  soil  be  prepared  to  receive  the  seed ;  shall  it  be 
ploughed  deeply  or  otherwise,  and  how  long  before  it  receives 
the  seed  1  How  shall  the  seed  be  selected  and  prepared ;  hov 
and  at  what  time  shall  it  be  committed  to  the  earth;  in  what 
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manner,  whether  sown  broadcast,  in  drills,  or  planted  in  hills, 
and  how  thickly  shall  the  seed  be  sown  or  planted  1  These  in- 
quiries open  a  wide  field  as  to  the  botany  and  natural  history  of 
plants,  inquiries,  with  regard  to  which  much  is  known,  but 
more  remains  unknown.  While  growing,  how  shall  the  crop  be 
cultivated  and  protected ;  to  what  enemies  is  it  exposed,  what  ver- 
min beneath  the  soil,  what  insects  and  birds  above  it?  What  they 
are  that  make  war  upon  the  labors  of  the  husbandman,  is  more  ea- 
sily ascertained,  than  it  is  to  find  protection  against  their  ravages. 
But  having  ascertained  what  is  to  be  done,  the  question  arises 
kow  it  is  to  be  done.  This  brings  to  view  the  subject  of  natural 
agents.  Man,  in  his  physical  constitution,  is  weak.  The  ox  is 
superior  to  him  in  strength,  the  horse  in  fieetness,  and  even  the 
beaver  can  fell  a  tree  of  the  forest  sooner  than  he.  He  can  do 
nothing  until  he  brings  his  mind  to  act  upon  the  agencies  of  na- 
ture around  him,  and  press  them  into  his  service.  Nature  has 
not  provided  him  with  the  axe,  the  plough  and  the  spade,  but 
has  provided  the  materials,  and  given  him  an  intellect,  so  that 
he  can  construct  them  for  himself.  ^Fhe  agriculturalist  takes 
advantage  of  these  agencies,  in  the  tools  and  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, and  in  his  beasts  of  draught.  He  avails  himself  of  the 
labor  of  other  minds  who  have  discovered  and  invented,  and 
whose  discoveries  and  inventions  have  now  become  the  proper- 
ty of  the  race,  and,  so  far  as  they  are  labor-saving  machineSi 
they  improve  his  condition.  His  own  mind  is  called  into  activ- 
ity, in  selecting  those  implements  that  are  best  fitted  for  the 
kind  and  mode  of  tillage,  which  he  c<nicludes  to  adopt,  and  he 
will  not  use  those  which  he  has  inherited  from  his  fathers, 
while  improvements  are  going  on  around  him*  Were  the  man- 
ufacturer not  to  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  in  labor-sav- 
ing machinery,  which  are  constantly  being  made,  he  would  soon 
find  hioiself  so  far  distanced  in  the  race  of  competition,  that  he 
would  find  ''  his  occupation  gone."  Why  should  not  the  farmer 
inrofit  by  the  example  thus  set  him  ?  That  improvements  in 
agricultural  implements  are  being  made,  we  have  had  abun- 
dant evidence  to-day.  Compare  the  ploughs  used  here  to-day, 
with  those  in  use  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  mark  the  pro- 
gress. The  materials  used  in  tj^eir  construction  are  much  the 
28 
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same,  but  in  different  combinations  and  proportions— less  tim- 
ber, but  more  intellect. 

The  agriculturalist  finds  aid  in  another  kind  of  agency,  the 
muscular  power  of  animals,  subdued  to  the  yoke,  or  the  har- 
ness. This  is  the  only  kind  of  locomotiv^e  power  hitherto  used 
in  tillage.  The  judgment  of  the  farmer  is  called  into  exercise 
to  determine  which  is  best  fitted  for  his  use,  the  horse  or  the  ox. 
In  determining  this,  he  must  take  into  consideration  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping,  the  accidents  and  diseases  to  which  they  are 
liable,  the  variety  of  uses  to  which  they  may  be  applied.  Har- 
ing  determined  which,  questions  then  arise,  and  they  arise  as  to 
all  his  stock,  what  species  are  best,  and  what  are  the  indica- 
tions for  distinguishing  the  best  individuals  of  that  species,  and 
all  that  relates  to  the  best  method  of  rearing,  training,  and  feed- 
ing stock.  This  is  a  science  of  itsfelf,  and  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting that  engages  the  attention  of  the  farmer.  In  my  il- 
lustrations thus  far,  I  have  not  alluded  to  the  subject  of  rota* 
tion  of  crops,  fruit  trees,  treatment  of  woodlands,  draining  of 
wet  soils,  irrigation  of  dry,  farm  buildings,  all,  or  most  of  which 
subjects,  engage  the  attention  of  every  farmer ;  but  the  above 
illustrations  show  how  much  intellectual  labor  is  combined 
with  the  proper  tillage  of  the  soil. 

As  the.laws  of  nature  act  always  the  same,  and  never  change, 
and  as  there  are  no  limits  to  the  human  mind,  in  its  powers 
and  capabilities  of  ascertaining  these  laws,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  science  of  agriculture  might  be  brought  to  the 
state  of  perfection  of  an  exact  science, — that  is,  the  farmer 
might,  in  spring,  from  an  exact  knowledge  of  his  soil,  of  his 
seed,  of  the  culture  which  he  intends  to  give,  compute  with  ex- 
actness the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  crop  which  should  re- 
ward his  labors, — were  it  not  that  there  must  be,  as  far  as  our 
knowledge  at  present  extends,  one  unknown  element  in  the 
computation.  The  state  of  the  weather  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing  in  advance — whether  the  season  shall  be  warm  or 
cold,  wet  or  dry,  defies  all  prognostication.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
always  so.  Perhaps  a  kind  Providence,  in  order  to  make  us 
feel  our  dependence  on  Him,  intends  always  to  have  the  winds 
and  the  rain,  the  blast  and  tl^  mildew,  in  His  own  hand,  high 
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above  our  knowledge  or  control  And  yet,  from  the  analogies 
of  nature,  we  can  but  suppose,  that  even  the  winds  and  the 
storms  are  governed  by  fixed  laws,  and  that  those  laws  are 
written  in  a  language  which  man  may,  one  day,  interpret. 

1^  agriculturalist,  then,  cannot  hope  for  success,  but  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  relating  particularly  to  his  art,  and  in 
the  cultivation  of  his  intellect  as  well  as  his  fields,  in  constant 
activity  of  mind  as  well  as  of  body.  It  requires  but  little  men- 
tal effort  to  go  through  with  a  routine  of  cultivation,  such  as 
his  father  may  have  practised ;  but,  while  he  stands  still,  the 
world  goes  forward,  and  his  farm  goes  backward.  How  many 
are  the  farms  that  are  suffered  to  run  down,  not  so  much  for 
want  of  labor,  as  for  want  of  good  management  How  many 
fields  do  we  pass  that  have  been  exhausted,  and  given  up  to 
barrenness.  How  little  is  known  of  the  effects  which  can  be 
produced  by  a  skilful  rotation  of  crops,  or  by  the  drainage  of 
marshy  lands,  or  by  thorough  cultivation,  by  confining  labor 
and  capital  to  a  small  extent  of  surface,  rather  than  by  extend- 
ing them  on  a  larger. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  farmer  strive  to  know  that  which 
was  before  known.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  know  the  princi- 
ples of  the  science  of  agriculture ;  he  must  be  able  to  make  a 
practical  application  of  them«  Maturity  of  judgment,  as  well 
as  knowledge,  is  necessary.  Each  farm  differs  from  every 
other  farm.  Each  farmer  must  determine  for  himself,  for  what 
products,  and  for  what  kind  of  tillage  his  farm  is  particularly 
adapted,  considering  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  location,  the 
products  in  most  demand,  the  distance  from  a  market  town,  the 
capital  which  he  has  to  employ  in  its  cultivation. 

But  there  is  a  higher  field  of  action  than  this,  and  one  re- 
quiring greater  intellectual  power.  The  agriculturalist  should 
endeavor  to  extend  the  domains  of  science,  to  push  his  re- 
searches into  territories  hitherto  undiscovered.  Why  should  he 
noti  Scarcely  one  corner  of  the  veil  has  been  raised,  which 
conceals  the  secrets  of  nature  from  our  view.  Principles  which 
now  lie  hidden — agencies  hitherto  unknown,  are  all  around  us, 
waiting  to  be  discovered.  Problems,  too,  are  constantly  arising 
in  agriculture  which  require  solution.     Who  so  competent  to  do 
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• 

this,  as  he  who  walks  continually  amidst  nature's  works,  and 
who  thus  has  opportunity  to  interpret  her  language? 

I  know  the  idea  has  prevailed,  that  the  labor  must  be  dont 
by  one  class  of  men,  and  the  thinking  by  another.  A  priori 
reasoning  must  have  taught  us  that  this  is  a  false  idea,  and  ex- 
perience teaches  us  the  same  truth.  If  it  had  been  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Creator,  that  physical  and  mental  labor  should  have 
been  disconnected,  He  would  have  given  the  body  to  one  class 
of  beings  and  the  mental  organization  to  another.  So,  too,  ex- 
perienced teachers  that  labor,  where  mind  is  wanting,  is  little 
productive,  and  that  the  mental  powers  are  far  less  active  when 
the  body  is  not  perfected  and  kept  in  a  vigorous  condition,  by 
the  energy  which  labor  imparts.  A  sound  naind  can  only  exist 
in  a  sound  body,  and  the  exercise  of  each  is  the  condition  of  its 
soundness. 

The  condition,  then,  of  the  farmer,  is  favorable  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  science  of  agriculture,  if  he  would  tax  the 
body  less,  and  the  mind  more.  He  can  well  do  this,  for,  in  pro- 
portion as  his  labor  becomes  directed  by  science,  does  it  become 
more  productive  —  in  other  words,  less  labor  will  produce  the 
same  results,  and  thus,  he  has  more  time  for  mental  cultivation. 
For  example,  if,  by  superior  skill,  he  can  realize  the  same  product 
from  one  day's  labor  that  he  formerly  did  from  two,  he  has 
twice  as  much  time  as  he  had  before,  a  portion  of  which  he 
might  dedicate  to  mental  pursuits.  So,  too,  the  agriculturalist 
can  depend  on  annual  seasons  of  leisure  with  more  certainty 
than  those  of  most  other  avocations,  —  seasons,  when  nature, 
as  if  exhausted,  retires  within  herself,  to  recover  her  wonted 
energies,  and  gain  strength  for  future  activity,  and  forbids  the 
husbandman  to  ply  his  accustomed  labors.  With  the  time 
which  he  thus  has  at  his  disposal,  with  a  mind  intent  on  suc- 
cess, with  a  spirit  of  inquiry  which  he  might  carry  into  all  his 
labors,  watching  nature  in  her  operations,  submitting  theories 
to  the  test  of  experiment  on  a  small  scale,  and  at  little  risk,  com- 
paring results  with  one  another  (as  we  are  met  to  do  this  day,) 
the  practical  farmer  is  placed  under  conditions  most  favorable 
for  enlarging  the  field  of  agricultural  science,  and  could  hope  to 
attain  all  that  could  be  attained  under  any  other  circumstances. 
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Plant  in  the  mind  a  desire  to  know,  awaken  a  spirit  of  inquiry, 
and  occasion  will  not  be  wanting.  The  observing  mind  turns 
all  things  to  advantage.  The  greatest  discoveries  are  frequently 
made  by  accident.  Were  the  mind  intent,  the  hints  which  na- 
ture throws  out  would  be  seized  on  and  turned  to  a  practical 
result  much  oftener  than  they  are. 

niysical  toil  loses  much  of  its  asperity,  when  united  with 
mental  activity.  The  malefactor  on  the  treadwheel,  the  galley- 
slave  at  the  oar,  find  labor  hard  and  irksome,  because  their  la- 
bor requires  no  exercise  of  the  intellect.  On  the  contrary,  Hum- 
boldt, or  Mungo  Park,  with  their  minds  intent  on  scientific  dis- 
covery, could  travel  the  earth  over,  cross  seas,  ascend  rivers, 
climb  the  highest  peaks,  or  dive  into  the  depths  of  the  earth, 
tnd  scarcely  feel  conscious  of  fatigue.  When  the  farmer  thus 
throws  his  intellect  into  his  labors,  it  gives  them  new  life  and 
ictivity,  and  removes  much  of  their  drudgery.  If,  instead  of 
adoping  an  annual  routine  of  labor,  pursuing  the  same  course 
of  tillage  that  his  fathers  have  done,  (he  agriculturalist  would 
Kght  up,  in  his  mind,  a  zeal  for  the  attainment  of  science,  and  a 
desire  to  advance  the  art  of  husbandry,  directing  his  labors  not 
merely  to  the  raising  of  a  given  crop,  but  to  the  improvement 
of  his  own  fields,  the  advancement  of  the  principles  and  meth- 
ods of  culture,  he  would  strip  his  occupation  of  half  its  toil,  and 
fed  that  he  was  laboring  for  the  attainment  of  a  higher  end. 


Thk  Structure,  thb  Physical  Properties,  and  the  Cheiucal 

COBfPOSITION  OF  THE  SoiL. 

[An  Address  ieiivered  before  the  Agricultuml  SocUHes  of  Berkshire  and  Hamp^ 
shire  Qmnties,  at  their  Anniversiny  Fatre,  in  Pittsfield  and  Northampton^  in 
October,  1848,  by  Johr  P.  Norton,  Pr^essor  ef  Agriadtural  Chemistry, 
Yak  CoUege,] 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  The  meetings  of  a  Society 
like  this,  differ  from  those  other  public  occasion^  which  call  great 
masses  of  men  together,  in  one  leading  feature. 

We  see  celebrations  commemorating  some  particular  day  or 
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signalizing  some  special  event  —  we  see  gatherings  of  multi- 
tudes for  political  or  moral  purposes ;  but,  iu  none  of  these,  is  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  so  essentially  the  aim,  if  indeed  it  can, 
in  most  cases,  be  considered  an  aim  at  all.  Here,  however,  this 
is  with  a  large  majority  really  the  object.  Some  are  more  par- 
ticularly interested  in  stock,  others  in  implements,  others  again  in 
grain  and  various  forms  of  ripened  produce.  All  come  to  seek 
and  to  give  information. 

Where,  then,  the  gaining  of  knowledge  is  the  deGnite  object  of 
assemblage,  a  few  remarks,  bearing  directly  upon  practical  sub- 
jects, will  not,  perhaps,  be  thought  out  of  place.  Were  I  to  give 
advice  upon  matters  of  simple  practice,  I  might  well  be  consid- 
ered presumptuous  for  even  attempting  to  enlighten  such  emin- 
ent practical  farmers  as  surround  me. 

But  if  I  succeed  in  illustrating  and  explaining  some  connec- 
tions of  science  with  practice ;  in  giving  satisfactory  reasons 
for  modes  of  procedure  generally  adopted  from  the  mere  force 
of  custom,  my  remarks  will  certainly  not  be  devoid  of  interest. 

The  farmer  of  the  present  day,  who  desires  to  improve,  and 
to  thoroughly  understand  his  profession,  has  a  wide  range  open 
before  him.  All  of  the  natural  sciences  offer  advantageoas 
fields  for  exploration.  In  the  air,  the  earth,  the  water,  in  the 
vegetable  and  animal  worlds,  the  mind  once  aroused,  finds  suf- 
ficient space  for  its  utmost  energies. 

Each  one  of  the  subjects  that  I  have  indicated,  affords  ample 
scope  for  a  host  of  observers  during  a  long  series  of  years ;  even 
with  the  great  progress  already  made  in  research,  each  possesses 
within  itself  a  multitude  of  unresolved  problems,  waiting  for 
solution,  and  harmonious  laws  which  we  only  need  to  under- 
stand, to  be  impressed  with  a  still  greater  admiration  than  that 
we  now  feel  when  we  are  only  able  to  see  their  incomprehen- 
sible workings. 

These  assertions,  it  is  my  purpose  to  illustrate  to-day,  by  some 
observations  upon  one  of  the  above  topics. 

I  have  selected  the  soil  —  not  that  it  affords  a  broader  field 
than  some  of  the  others,  but  because  it  seems  naturally  to  come 
first  when  we  speak  of  improvement,  and  because  it  is  the 
foundation  from  which  all  progress  must  be  made.    I  shall 
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confine  myself  to  one  part  of  this  great  subject  —  the  structure, 
the  physical  properties,  and  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
soil.  This  may  seem  to  some  a  narrow  limit,  but  there  will  be 
DO  difficulty  in  proving  it  far  too  broad  for  the  limits  of  a  single 
address. 

The  soils  which  now  exist  upon  the  face  of  our  earth,  have 
been  produced  by  a  variety  of  agencies ;  the  chief  of  these  have 
been,  the  gradual  decomposition  and  crumbling  down  of  the 
rocks  themselves,  and  deposition  by  water.  We  know  that  the 
external  outline  of  the  earth  has  undergone  most  extensive 
changes.  In  some  places,  it  has  sunk,  in  others  risen.  Some- 
times it  is  evident,  from  the  present  conformation  of  the  surface, 
that  violent  currents  of  water  have  swept  across  strata  of  rocks, 
wearing  away  the  uppermost,  and  transporting  their  ruins  to  fill 
up  depressions  elsewhere.  T/Ve  often  find  strata  upheaved  and 
dislocated  by  action  from  below,  and,  in  many  cases,  see  the 
inferior  rock  presenting  itself  on  the  surface,  having  burst  up- 
wards in  a  state  of  fusion,  in  despite  of  every  obstacle.  Scarce- 
ly a  region  can  be  found  which  does  not  present  striking 
evidence  of  the  throes,  convulsions,  and  changes,  which  took 
place  before  man  became  an  inhabitant  of  this  planet.  It  is  for 
geologists  to  decide,  if  they  can,  how  long  a  time  was  occu- 
pied in  these  changes ;  suffice  it  for  our  present  purpose,  that 
they  have  taken  place,  and  that  they  seem  to  have  been  espe- 
cially ordered  for  our  benefit  Had  the  stratum  last  deposited, 
or  formed,  continued  unbroken  and  unchanged  around  the  whole 
earth,  we  should  have  had  none  of  the  beautiful  variety  of 
scenery  which  now  greets  our  eyes  on  every  side ;  no  alterna- 
tion of  hill  and  dale,  mountain,  plain  and  valley,  with  the  at- 
tendant variations  of  climate  and  production,  which  now  so 
often  remind  us  of  perfection  itself. 

The  soil  would  have  been  identical  in  composition  over  vast 
districts,  if  not  over  the  whole  earth,  being  all  formed  from,  at 
least,  allied  species  of  rock&  Now  as  few  rocks  contain  all  the 
material  for  a  good  soil,  this  soil  would  doubtless  have  been 
imperfectly  fitted  to  sustain  most  of  the  plants  necessary  for  our 
existence  and  comfort.  When  exhausted  too,  we  should  have 
had  no  stores  of  mineral  substances  in  forms  convenient  for 
supplying  the  deficiency. 
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The  convulsions  of  nature,  however,  have  been  directed  for 
our  good,  and  they  seem  to  have  continued  in  a  very  long  series 
before  this  earth  was  deemed  fit  for  the  abode  of  man. 

Geological  researches  have  shown  us  the  existence  of  races 
of  animals,  that  lived  and  died,  and  succeeded  each  other  in 
countless  myriads,  through  long  and  indefinite  periods  of  time. 
We  find  them  all  changed  to  stone,  entombed  in  rocky  sepul- 
chres. Sometimes  the  appearance  of  the  rock  denotes  that  it 
was  deposited  from  a  calm  and  quiet  sea,  where  the  animals 
died  naturally,  and  in  consequence  seldom  remain  whole  or  un- 
harmed. In  other  cases,  life  and  its  functions  seem  to  have  been 
suspended  by  some  sudden  change,  so  that  we  find  large  fish 
with  smaller  ones  in  their  mouth,  but  half  swallowed,  aud  oth- 
ers with  their  thorny  fins  yet  erect  in  the  attitude  of  fear  or 
rage  with  which  they  received  their  death  shock,  when  that 
sudden  mysterious  'destruction  came  upon  them.  In  some  of 
these  periods  also,  upon  that  part  of  the  land  elevated  above  the 
water,  there  flourished  a  vegetation  of  exceeding  luxuriance. 

Internal  fires  have  borne  a  decided  part  in  all  these  changes, 
if  they  have  not  been  the  chief  agents.  It  is  well  known  that 
even  now,  as  we  go  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  for  each 
foot  in  depth  the  he^t  increases,  indicating  interior  combustion 
still  active.  In  the  earlier  history  of  our  globe,  these  fires  must 
have  burst  forth  many  times.  The  masses  of  melted  matter 
may  be  plainly  seen,  penetrating  the  stratified  rocks,  filling 
cracks  in  their  substance,  flowing  over  their  surfaces,  or  upheav- 
ing and  contorting  them. 

But  while  some  rocks  were  thrust  upward,  others  sank  into 
corresponding  depressions;  and  vast  currents  of  water,  pro- 
duced by  these  convulsions,  seas  and  lakes  turned  out  of  their 
beds,  seem  to  have  swept  over  the  world ;  completing  the  scene 
of  confusion  by  tearing  away  and  grinding  down  strata,  bearing 
the  materials  to  other  regions,  there  to  form  beds  of  sand,  clay, 
or  gravel,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  original  rock.  The 
vegetation,  at  such  periods,  seems  to  have  been  carried  into  hol- 
lows and  buried  deep  by  succeeding  or  continuing  shocks,  to 
form  under  enormous  pressure  and  a  high  temperature,  beds  of 
coal  for  the  advantage  of  beings  yet  to  be  created. 
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Thus  all  of  these  tremendous  revulsions  and  changes  of  sur- 
fkce  seem  to  have  been  made  with  the  great  end  of  preparing 
the  earth  for  the  habitation  of  man,  making  its  resources  more 
available  to  him. 

In  such  a  view,  the  globe  appears  to  have  been  a  vast  manu- 
factory for  our  benefit.  Its  beds  of  limestone,  of  marl,  of  gjrp- 
sum,  are  dispersed  in  every  direction,  that  they  may  be  acces- 
sible to  all  ]  the  various  composition  of  its  rocks  produces  soils 
capable  of  growing  every  necessary  plant ;  its  ores  are  abun- 
dant in  proportion  as  they  are  the  more  indispensable  for  the 
formation  of  necessary  implements ;  while,  on  the  walls  of  our 
coal  mines,  we  may  still  trace  the  forms  of  a  gigantic  vegeta- 
tion which  flourished  long  ages  ago,  and  was  then  stored  for 
our  use. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  present  surface  assumed  its 
present  shape,  in  every  place  at  the  same  time.  Some  regions, 
without  doubt,  became  tranquil  long  before  others,  but  all  must 
at  first  have  presented  a  strange  naked  aspect.  There  was,  o£ 
course,  no  soil,  except  in  the  track  of  some  former  current 
where  matter  in  suspension  had  been  deposited.  This  appear- 
ance of  absolute  ruggedness  and  sterility  could  not  have  con- 
tinued long  unaltered.  Atmospheric  influences,  heat  and  cold, 
moisture  and  dryness,  worked  surely  then  as  now,  and,  after  a 
time,  the  most  enduring  rocks  began  to  crumble.  As  the  decom- 
posing fragments  became  minute,  little  patches  of  soil  were 
form^  here  and  there.  If  it  were  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  fine 
particles  had  a  tendency  to  descen4  into  the  hollows,  being 
washed  down  by  the  rain.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  there- 
fore, soil  must  have  first  appeared  in  the  valleys,  and  in  every 
little  hollow  of  the  hill  sides.  The  durability  of  each  particular 
species  of  rock  had,  of  course,  much  influence  upon  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  soil  formed.  Thus  most  of  the  slates,  many 
limestones  and  sandstones,  soften  and  decay  readily  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air ;  on  these  were  to  be  seen  soils  at  a  compara- 
tively early  period,  and  such  soils  soon  became  deep.  But  the 
granites,  and  some  of  the  harder  limestones,  remain  almost 
unchanged  for  a  long  period  of  years,  and  we  see,  even  at  this 
day,  that  the  soils  upon  those  formations  are  thin,  while  at  fre- 
29 
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quent  intervals  project  masses  of  the  naked  rock,  yet  defying 
the  influence  of  time. 

Granite  countries  are  ordinarily  rugged,  and,  in  consequence 
of  this  very  slow  disintegration  of  the  rock,  a  great  difference 
exists  between  the  soil  of  the  valleys  and  that  of  the  hill  sides. 
Every  thing  soluble,  and  all  of  the  finer  particles,  are,  of  course, 
liable  to  be  washed  downward,  and  the  more  because  they  are 
produced  so  slowly ; — as  a  general  rule,  then,  in  such  districts, 
the  soil  will  be  found  light  and  thin  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills, 
and  rather  inclining  to  clay  in  the  hollows,  having  there  a  large 
proportion  of  potash  and  soda.  But  when  streams  run  through 
the  valleys,  it  almost  uniformly  results  that  a  soil  of  superior 
character  is  introduced.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious,  from  a 
fact  already  stated,  that  the  rocks  vary  in  composition.  There 
are  few  streams  that  do  not  pass  through  a  number  of  different 
formations,  and  when,  swollen  and  muddy  from  the  accession 
of  spring  torrents,  they  overflow  their  banks,  a  mixture  of  fine 
particles,  brought  from  every  part  of  their  course,  is  deposited. 
A  soil,  formed  in  this  way,  is  obviously  more  likely  to  be  fertile 
than  that  derived  from  any  one  rock,  because  it  mpre  probably 
contains  every  substance  necessary  to  the  sustenance  of  vegeta- 
tion. Almost  all  of  the  deep  and  apparently  inexhaustible  soils 
which  occasionally  occur  in  our  own  and  other  countries,  seem  to 
have  been  originally  formed  by  depositions  from  water,  either  as 
a  stream  or  a  lake.  The  distance  to  which  finely  divided  particles 
are  carried  by  a  rapid  stream  is  truly  astonishing.  The  fine  clay 
found  in  the  bottom  of  some  lakes  in  Holland,  is  known,  from 
its  composition,  to  have  been  brought  down  by  the  Rhine  from 
its  upper  waters,  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many. The  deposit,  even  from  waters  which  flow  through  a 
very  inferior  soil,  is  of  good  quality,  or  at  least  much  better 
than  would  be  expected.  I  have  recently  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  this  fact  exemplified  in  New  Haven,  Ct  The  Fann- 
ington  canal,  which  terminated  at  that  place,  ran  for  nearly 
thirty  miles  from  the  city  through  a  very  light  sand,  so  light 
that  it  was  a  long  time  after  its  completion  before  its  banks 
could  be  made  to  hold  water  at  all.  This  canal  is  now  aban- 
doned, and,  in  cleaning  out  one  or  two  basins  near  the  city,  a  de- 
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posit  of  nearly  a  foot  in  depth  was  found,  having  quite  a  clayey 
character^  baking  hard,  and  cracking  when  dry.  This  deposit 
has  proved  worth  nearly  or  quite  as  much  as  manure  on  the 
light  sandy  soils  of  that  neighborhood. 

Soils,  formed  in  this  way  by  water,  are  common  in  every  coun- 
try, and  there  are  also  large  tracts  covered  by  some  of  those 
terrible  ancient  floods  of  which  I  have  spoken.  This  may  all 
have  been  done  at  the  period  of  the  deluge,  but,  however  that 
may  be,  the  original  formation  is  covered  sometimes  to  a  vast 
depth  by  the  debris  of  others.  In  all  of  these  cases  of  superfi- 
cial deposit,  the  character  of  the  underlying  rock  has,  of  course, 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  that  of  the  soil :  but  in  most  situa- 
tions it  has  a  controlling  influence,  and  a  study  of  the  one  will 
give  us  a  general  idea  of  the  other,  beside  leading  to  important 
practical  xesults. 

The  variations  in  the  composition  of  difierent  rocks  are  far 
greater  than  is  ordinarily  supposed.  It  might  be  thought  by 
many  for  instance,  that  the  soils  of  limestone  countries  would  as 
a  general  rule  be  nearly  identical  in  composition,  but  this  is  by 
no  means  true.  The  purer  limestones  contain  as  high  as  nine- 
ty-five per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime,  but  there  are  many  which 
contain  impurities  to  the  amount  of  much  more  than  half  their 
veight.  Then,  too,  there  is  a  large  class  of  limestones  in  which 
magnesia  is  found  in  greater  or  less  proportion.  The  soils  pro- 
duced by  these  last,  when  the  magnesia  is  in  large  quantity,  are 
frequently  very  poor  and  cold ;  diflering  extremely  from  those 
formed  by  a  limestone  in  which  little  or  no  magnesia  is  present. 
An  unpractised  eye  would  be  unable  to  distinguish  between  the 
two  kinds  of  stone,  and  a  farmer,  who  had  lived  upon  a  good 
limestone  soil,  might  be  miserably  deceived  when  he  thought  he 
had  settled  upon  another  of  the  same  character.  In  the  south 
of  England,  on^  the  chalk  formation,  there  are,  among  many 
others,  two  layers  of  chalk,  the  one  immediately  above  the 
other,  extending  over  a  large  district.  The  upper  layer  differs 
little  in  appearance  from  the  lower,  except  that  it  contains  a 
larger  number  of  flints ;  but  the  soil  produced  by  its  decompo- 
sition is  thin  and  poor,  while  that  from  the  lower  is  very  fertile. 
So  marked  is  the  difierence,  that  this  layer  is  carted  as  a  ma- 
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Dure  for  the  upper,  and  pits  are  dug  to  a  considerable  depth 
where  there  is  any  prospect  of  obtaining  it. 

I  had  occasion,  during  .my  residence  in  Scotland,  to  examine  a 
number  of  slates  from  a  certain  district  in  Wigtonshire,  with 
reference  to  their  per-centage  of  lime.  The  difference  was  found 
even  greater  than  had  been  anticipated,  some  of  them  contain- 
ing six  or  seven  per  cent.,  and  others  little  more  than  a  mere 
trace.  These  layers  were  a  part  of  one  continuous  series,  and 
each  formed  soils  in  a  comparatively  small  district  These  soils 
of  course  varied  as  did  the  slates,  in  their  proportion  of  lime. 
The  layers  of  slate  were  thin,  and  hence  it  might  happen  that 
there  were  two  or  three  kinds  of  soil  on  the  same  farm.  The 
fsirmer  would  find  then,  that  the  application  of  lime  on  one  field 
was  beneficial,  on  another  quite  useless.  He  would  puzzle  him- 
self to  make  out  the  cause,  when  the  simple  reason  would  be 
that  one  soil  had  enough  lime  already,  but  the  other  had  none 
at  all.  In  this  way  may  the  greater  part  of  the  contradictory 
views  regarding  lime  be  reconciled. 

Quite  as  great  differences  as  the  above  are  to  be  found  in  soils 
derived  from  sandstones.  There  are  various  formations  of  sand- 
stone as  of  limestone,  and  they  also  differ  greatly  in  their  com- 
position ;  producing,  in  some  closes,  miserable  shifting  sands,  and 
in  others  some  of  the  richest  soils  known. 

The  same  variatipn  is  frequently  found  among  the  granite 
rocks,  as  I  will  exemplify  by  the  following  table. 

This  table  is  intended  to  show  the  general  composition  of 
certain  common  minerals  and  rocks.  The  names  may  not  be 
understood  by  many,  but  that  is  of  no  consequence  to  my  pres- 
ent purpose.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  they  are  names  of  com- 
mon substances  and  rocks,  some  of  which  are  met  with  in 
almost  every  neighborhood ;— 
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coBfPosrnoN  of  minerals  and 

ROCKS. 

Per  eenta^  of 

Felspar. 

Miea. 

Horn- 
blend. 

Hvpers- 
tbene. 

Serpen- 
tine. 

Basalt. 

Green- 
stone. 

SUiea,    . 

65.31 

46.10 

43.24 

51.35 

40.08 

46.60 

67.35 

Alamina, 

18,13 

31.60 

13.93 

— 

— 

16.75 

35.50 

Poush,  . 

16.66 

8.39 

._ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Soda,     . 

_ 

.... 

.— 

_ 



3.60 

8.10 

Lime,     . 

— 

— . 

13.34 

1.84 



9.50 

3,75 

Magnesia, 

— 

_ 

13.74 

11.09 

41.40 

3.35 

.-. 

Pro.  of  iron,  . 

_ 

8.65 

14.59 

33.93 

8.70 

«» 

.i_ 

Peroz.  of  do., 

._ 

... 

.. 

_ 

«.» 

30.13 

3.50 

Water,  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16.67 

3.00 

3.00 

A  mixture  of  the  two  first  minerals  in  this  table,  felspar  and 
mica,  with  common  quartz  or  silica,  forms  granite.  In  some 
granites,  however,  the  place  of  mica  is  almost  or  entirely  sup- 
plied by  the  third  mineral,  homblend.  Now  it  will  be  observed 
that  in  the  two  first  columns  no  lime  is  mentioned,  but  in  the 
third  there  is  rather  more  than  twelve  per  cent ;  here  will  re- 
sult a  notable  difference  in  the  soils  formed  from  granites  con- 
taining homblend,  and  those  which  contain  only  felspar  and 
mica. 

In  the  fourth  column  is  named  hypetsthene,  a  rock  resem- 
bling in  appearance  some  of  the  hornblend  rocks ;  but  contain- 
ing little  lime,  no  potash  or  soda,  much  magnesia,  and  a  third 
of  its  weight  of  protoxide  of  iron,  a  substance  most  injurious 
to  vegetation  when  in  large  quantity. 

Serpentine,  a  rock  which  forms  many  soils,  has  nearly  half 
its  weight  of  magnesia.  Between  basalt  and  greenstone,  allied 
species  of  rocks,  are  also  seen  very  marked  differences. 

These  instances  show  that  much  light  as  to  composition  of 
any  soil,  may  be  gained  by  a  knowledge  of  the  particular  rock 
£rotn  which  it  was  wholly  or  chiefly  formed.  Reasoning  as 
abo?e,  we  may  ordinarily  derive  some  general  rule  which  shall 
hold  good  over  a  particular  district. 

If  not  absolutely  certain  in  all  cases,  we  may  at  least  in  this 
way  work  out  a  judicious  series  of  experiments,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining,  with  as  little  expense  as  possible,  what  is  the 
most  advantageous  and  economical  application  to  any  given 
toil 

Beyond  this,  the  great  mass  of  farmers  cannnot  go,  for  the 
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reason  that  any  farther  approach  to  accuracy  can  only  be  made 
with  the  assistance  of  chemical  analysis.  I  am  aware  that 
views  have  been  industriously  circulated  which  are  contrary  to 
the  position  now  taken,  but  I  feel  quite  satisfied  that  the  pro* 
moters  of  such  views  are  not  exactly  aware  of  the  impractica- 
bility which  is  inseparable  from  their  plans. 

That  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way,  will  be  obvious  from  a 
glance  at  the  following  table : — 


coMPOsrrioN  of  soils. 


In  one  tboiuaod  parts. 


Organic  matter,  . 

Siliea, 

Alumina,   • 

Lime, 

Magnesia, 

Oxide  of  iron,     . 

Oxide  of  manganese, 

Potash, 

Soda, 

Ctilorine,    . 

Snlphurie  acid. 

Phosphoric  acid. 

Carbonic  acid,     . 

Loss, . 


Fertile  witbont 
maaure. 


97 

648 

57 

69 

.8 

61 

1 

S 

4 

3 

S 

4 

40 

15 


1000 


Fertile  with 


50 

833 

51 

18 

8 

30 

3 

trace. 


1 

9 

4 
0 


1000 


Very  barren. 


40 

758 

101 

4 

1 

91 

trace. 


1000 


Here  are  a  great  number  of  substances  mentioned,  and  all  of 
them  present  in  the  first  soil,  which  is  one  of  great  fertility.  That 
all  of  them  are  important,  we  see  in  the  second  soil,  where  the 
absence  of  a  few  makes  the  additicm  of  manure  indispensable. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  proportions  should  be  exactly  as 
above,  but  all  of  these  substances  must  be  present  to  ensure 
great  fertility ;  where  many  of  them  are  wanting,  as  in  the 
third  column,  we  find  barrenness. 

Any  person  of  ordinary  understanding,  may  soon  learn  to 
determine  with  tolerable  exactness  the  more  abundant  substan- 
ces, such  as  silica,  alumina,  lime,  iron,  &c.,  and  this  is  as  far  as 
many  analysts  have  seen  fit  to  go.  There  are,  however,  others 
which  are  present,  but  in  comparatively  small  quantities,  even 
when  we  examine  the  very  best  soils,  as  shown  in  the  table. 
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Among  these  are  potash,  soda,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid, 
&c.  Phosphoric  acid  for  instance,  is  necessary,  because  it  forms 
a  large  part  of  the  ash  in  all  of  the  grain  crops,  being  chiefly 
concentrated  in  the  seed.  This  acid,  in  combination  with  Ume, 
is  the  principal  material  from  which  the  bones  are  formed.  It 
18  thus  essential  in  a  soil,  for  the  ultimate  end  of  building  up 
the  animal  framework  through  the  plant.  Now  a  quantity  of 
this  substance,  which  would  not  be  detected  in  the  soil,  except 
by  a  skilfully  conducted  analysis,  might  still  be  amply  sufficient 
for  any  crop.  Many  of  the  bodies  contained  in  soils  are  diffi- 
cult to  separate  entirely  from  all  impurities,  and  a  person  not 
thoroughly  conversant  with  chemical  analysis  is  always  liable 
to  the  most  gross  errors.  Those  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
science  of  chemistry,  aided  by  accurate  instruments,  and  pure 
substances  for  testing,  frequently  find  it  necessary  to  retrace 
and  revise  their  steps.  Unforeseen  exigencies  constantly  arise, 
not  mentioned  in  any  printed  formulas  for  analysis,  which  re- 
quire extended  experience  in  order  to  avoid  serious  mistakes. 
Owing  to  such  difficulties,  all  efforts  by  uninstructed  analysts 
are  to  be  looked  upon  with  distrust,  when  they  clash  with  what 
is  ordinarily  supposed  to  be  the  truth. 

From  my  own  experience,  both  as  a  student  and  teacher,  1 
should  say  that  two  years  of  study  and  practice  is  a  time  quite 
limited  enough  for  the  fitting  of  a  student  to  make  thorough  and 
accurate  analyses.  Many  men  would  not  learn  to  do  so  in  four 
years,  or  even  longer ;  the  business  of  a  chemist  requiring  a  pe- 
culiar talent  and  habit  of  mind,  quite  as  much  as  that  of  a  law- 
yer or  physician.  The  gentlemen,  then,  who  propose,  as  some 
have  done,  to  turn  out  our  young  farmers  finished  analysts  at 
the  end  of  six  weeks  study,  are  surely  more  sanguine  than  well 
informed. 

Farmers  may  learn  to  make  some  simple  and  useful  testings, 
may  determine  some  of  the  leading  ingredients  of  the  soil,  or 
make  mechanical  analyses  by  finding  the  proportions  of  sand  and 
clay;  beyond  this,  few  will  have  inclination  or  abiUty  to  ga 
Nor  do  I  think  it,  in  most  cases,  necessary  to  go  farther.  A  gen- 
oal  knowledge  of  the  constituents  of  a  soil  in  any  district,  is,  in 
oidinary  experi^icei  quite  sufficient.    Should  difficulties  occur 
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inexplicable  by  common  rules,  a  thorough  analysis  ought  to  be 
made  by  some  really  competent  person. 

1  have  called  attention  to  certain  substances,  as  necessary  to 
a  fertile  soil,  but  have  not  particularly  designated  among  them, 
a  name  which  is  at  the  top  of  the  first  column  of  the  table,  "  or- 
ganic matter."  This  name  does  not  refer  to  a  single  substance, 
but  to  a  class ;  all  of  the  other  names  in  the  column  are  inclu- 
ded in  another  class,  "  inorganic  matter."  These  names  were 
given  as  most  fitly  describing  the  grand  distinction  between  two 
great  classes  of  bodies. 

*  Organic  matter — is  either  living  defined  organs,  or  something 
that  may  be  considered  a  product  of  such  organs.  When  ex- 
posed to  heat,  the  organic  part  burns  and  disappears,  thus 
showing  that  the  solid  substance  burned  had  originally  been 
nothing  but  air.  To  form  these  organic  bodies  from  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  air  or  gas,  requires  the  action  of  living  organs. 
Inorganic  substances  are  also  present  in  the  plant,  and  in  the 
animal,  but  they  were  not  formed  in  the  plant,  merely  drawn 
in  by  it  from  the  soil.  When  the  plant  or  the  soil  is  heated,  the 
organic  part  is  that  which  burns,  being  reconverted  to  its  ele- 
mentary form ;  the  inorganic  part,  being  incombustible  and  not 
volatile,  remains  in  the  form  of  ash. 

The  organic  matter  of  the  soil  is  derived  from  the  death 
and  decay  of  plants  and  animals.  When  in  the  form  of  vege- 
table mould,  its  presence  seems  to  exercise  a  remarkably  bene- 
ficial influence  on  all  of  our  cultivated  crops.  It  would  occupy 
too  much  of  your  time,  were  I  to  enter  upon  the  contested  theo- 
ries as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  organic  matter  acts  so  de- 
cidedly. Leaving  these  aside,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  is  a 
necessary  portion  of  every  fertile  soil.  In  all  ordinary  cases, 
the  organic  constituents  of  a  soil  decompose  slowly ;  a  part  goes 
to  the  sustenance  of  plants,  and  part,  being  evaporated,  disap- 
pears entirely.  These  changes  proceed  most  regularly,  in  the 
presence  of  a  sufficient  degree  of  moisture,  air,  and  warmth. 
If  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  soil,  however,  be  large,  and  re- 
mains there  permanently,  its  effect  becomes  quite  injurious, 
rather  than  beneficial.  In  the  first  place,  air  and  warmth  are, 
in  a  great  degree,  excluded ;  then  the  process  of  decomposition 
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is  arrested,  and  yarious  acid  vegetable  substances  begin  to  ac- 
cumulate. If  water  still  stands,  and  stagnates,  the  soil  becomes 
so  unfavorable  to  the  cultivated  crops,  that  they  do  not  succeed, 
and  the  artificial,  valuable  grasses  are  gradually  replaced  by 
swamp  grasses,  or  rushes.  The  water  now  becomes  dark  col- 
ored, owing  to  its  holding  in  solution  a  small  quantity  of  these 
vegetable  acids.  In  tropical  climates,  the  heat  is  so  great,  that 
vegetable  matter  decomposes,  even  when  immersed  in  water, 
and  consequently  there  is  no  entire  arrest  of  decomposition  :  in 
temperate  regions,  there  is  a  gradual  accumulation,  and,  after 
we  pass  a  certain  degree  of  latitude,  this  accumulation  is  very 
rapid.  From  such  causes,  result  the  peat  bogs,  and  morasses 
of  all  northern  climates.  When  once  commenced,  these  have  a 
peculiar  growth  of  their  own,  and  increase  from  year  to  year, 
until,  at  last,  they  sometimes  reach  the  thickness  of  twenty 
or  thirty  feet.  Now,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  elements  in 
these  quaking,  hopelessly  barren  swamps,  are  the  same  as  those 
which  exist  in  the  most  fertile  soils;  the  difficulty  is,  that  they 
are  here,  as  it  were,  locked  up,  so  as  to  be  worse  than  useless,  to 
any  valuable  plant. 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  simple ;  a  few  drains  of 
tiles,  or  small  stones,  placed  at  proper  distances,  and  cut  to  a 
proper  depth,  will  be  found  an  infallible  specific.  The  super- 
fluous water  is  carried  away,  and,  as  it  retires  from  the  surface, 
air  and  warmth  follow ;  then  the  work  of  decomposition  com- 
mences, and,  after  a  time,  a  soil  of  uncommon  fertility  is  ob- 
tained. 

But  the  evil  effect  of  much  water  upon  the  soil  is  seen,  not 
in  bogs  and  swamps  alone,  but  also,  in  a  great  number  of  our 
cultivated  fields.  In  such  places,  water  is  not  present  to  the 
extent  before  described ;  the  soil  may  be  even,  perfectly  firm 
and  dry  at  midsummer,  but  still,  there  is  so  much  water  during 
autumn  and  spring,  that  neither  grass  nor  cultivated  crops  suc- 
ceed well.  The  action  here  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  similar  to  that 
already  mentioned.  A  quantity  of  vegetable  acids  are  formed, 
owing  to  the  imperfect  access  of  air,  sufficient  to  check,  if  not 
to  entirely  arrest,  the  growth  of  crops.  The  farmers  ordinarily 
call  such  land  cold  and  sour,  and,  by.  so  doing,  they  express  ex- 
30 
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actly  its  properties.  A  practised  eye  will  soon  detect  these  wet 
fields,  or  the  wet  spots,  caused  by  concealed  springs,  on  land 
otherwise  dry.  A  few  rushes,  or  some  coarse,  wiry  grass,  will 
always  betray  the  secret  Here  too,  the  only  remedy  lies  in  the 
drain.  Its  ameliorating  influence  is  more  quickly  felt  on  this  cold, 
sour  land,  than  in  swamps,  because  the  evil  has  not  proceeded  so 
far.  I  am  scarcely  acquainted  with  a  farm,  in  my  own  part  of 
the  country,  which  has  not  some  land  upon  it  that  needs  drain- 
ing. In  nearly  every  section  of  New  England,  I  believe  that  a 
farm  without  some  wet  places  on  it,  would  be  an  exception  to  a 
general  rule. 

The  mischief  caused  by  too  much  water  is  not  confined  to 
the  organic  part  alone,  but  extends  to  the  various  inorganic  sub- 
stances that  I  have  mentioned;  they,  too,  undergo  various 
changes  in  the  soil,  which  fil  them  the  more  readily  to  serve  as 
food  for  plants,  insoluble  combinations  gradually  becoming  sol- 
uble. These  changes  are  arrested  almost  entirely  in  presence  of 
standing  water,  and,  in  some  cases,  positively  injurious  com- 
pounds are  formed. 

Draining  thus  becomes,  on  many  soils,  the  necessary  founda- 
tion of  all  permanent  advantage,  and  must  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  important  operations  connected  with  improved  cul- 
tivation. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  any  facts,  proving  the  inequality  of 
organic  matter  in  diflerent  situations ;  every  person,  at  all  con- 
versant with  practical  farming,  knows,  that  scarcely  any  two 
soils  are  alike  in  this  respect.  There  is  no  exact  standard  fixed 
as  to  what  ought  to  be  the  proper  quantity.  We  find  fertile 
soils,  containing  from  one  to  twenty  per  cent,  and  therefore, 
conclude  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  rule  is  not  necessary. 

This  organic  matter,  being  caused  in  the  soil  by  the  decay  of 
plants  and  animals,  must  have  been  originally  derived  from  the 
atmosphere.  The  earth  at  first,  was  certainly  destitute  of  any 
such  matter,  and  the  first  plants  were  dependent  for  it  on  the 
air  alone.  This  may  seem  an  argument,  telling  rather  upon  the 
side  of  those  who  uphold  the  doctrine  of  inorganic  manures ; 
but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  there  are  certain  classes  of 
plants  which  will  thrive  in  such  situations.    On  the  bare,  drift- 
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ing  sands  of  Holland,  the  arundo  arenaria,  (a  species  of  reed,) 
thespurry,  and  various  other  plants  are  cultivated,  which  flour- 
ish in  these  places.  When  a  few  crops  of  these  have  died  and 
decayed,  there  has  enough  organic  matter  accumulated  to  sup- 
port more  valuable  plants.  So  it  is  frequently  in  this  country ; 
if  we  can,  by  adding  manures,  bring  our  sandy  soils  up  till 
they  will  bear  clover,  they  can  afterward  easily  be  kept  in  good 
condition.  The  argument  then,  tells  in  fevor  of  the  organic 
theory  rather  than  against  it,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  the  necessity, 
to  our  valuable  plants,  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil. 

There  is  scarcely  any  land  which  does  not  improve,  to  a  cer- 
tam  extent,  by  lying  idle ;  this  takes  place,  even  where  the 
worst  possible  system  is  pursued,  as  in  some  parts  of  Holland, 
where  they  grow  rye  every  season,  until  they  cannot  get  their 
seed  back,  and  then  let  it  lie  for  a  few  years.  In  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  the  same  course  is  adopted  with  oats.  I  remember 
a  story  of  a  gentleman  who  remarked  to  a  tenant,  that  he  had  a 
very  poor  crop  of  oats  on  a  certain  field ;  "  'deed,  sir,  and  it 
ought,  said  he,  it's  the  JifteerUhy  But  even,  on  such  soils,  rest 
does  not  fail  to  produce  a  certain  degree  of  renovation,  so  that, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  crops  can  be  again  obtained.  This 
arises,  partly,  from  the  accumulation  of  organic  matter,  and 
partly,  from  the  decomposition  of  fresh  quantities  of  inorgabic 
substances,  which  are  thereby  made  ready  for  the  sustenance  of 
plants.  These  two  sources  of  benefit  have  caused  the  extensive 
employment  of  naked  fallows;  by  leaving  the  land,  for  a  sea- 
son, without  a  crop,  and  frequently  stirring  it,  the  inorganic 
substances  accumulated ;  indeed,  this  was  the  chief  benefit  of 
the  system,  as  the  organic  matter,  owing  to  frequent  turning 
over,  and  exposure  to  the  air,  was  decomposed,  and  disappeared 
to  an  extraordinary  degree. 

Now,  by  the  introduction  of  green  crops  for  ploughing  under 
we  are  enabled  to  produce  a  much  greater  supply  of  inorganic 
substances  for  the  next  crop,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  increase, 
instead  of  decreasing  the  organic  part.  The  roots  of  clover, 
and  other  green  crops,  bring  up,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  soil, 
inorganic  substances,  which  are,  with  the  plant  deposited  on 
the  surface,  in  readiness  for  the  support  of  the  succeeding  crop« 
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Naked  fallows,  then,  are  no  longer  necessary,  except,  perhaps, 
occasionally  for  the  extirpation  of  some  troublesome  weed. 

This  improvement  of  the  soil  is  seen  quite  strikingly  in  for- 
ests. We  there  find,  that  very  poor  land,  incapable,  without 
heavy  manuring,  of  bearing  crops,  sustains  a  full  growth  of 
large  trees,  and,  at  the  same  time,  improves  from  year  to  year. 

This  appears  very  strange,  but  when  we  consider  the  reasons 
for  such  a  seeming  anomaly,  we  find  that  it  is  only  a  beautiful 
exemplification  of  the  law  which  we  are  considering. 

The  growth  of  our  ordinary  crops  is  sudden,  and  must  be 
completed  within  a  single  season ;  that  of  trees  is  slow  and  con- 
tinued through  many  years, — the  demand  upon  the  resources  of 
the  soil  is  more  gradual.  Then,  too,  the  roots  of  trees  bring 
their  food  from  a  very  extended  range  ;  spreading  wide  and  de- 
scending deep,  they  draw  supplies  from  sources  inaccessible  to 
annual  plants.  By  a  wise  regulation  of  Providence,  the  wood, 
which  constitutes  the  great  bulk  of  the  tree,  contains  very  little 
inorganic  matter,  frequently  not  more  than  one-half  or  three- 
fourths  per  cent. ;  while  the  leaves  often  contain,  when  dry, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent.,  and  even  more.  Thus,  the 
trunk  derives  nearly  all  its  bulk  from  the  air,  while  the  leaves, 
with  their  large  proportion  of  organic  matter,  fall  upon  the  soil, 
and  constitute  an  annual  top-dressing,  of  a  nature  best  calcula- 
ted to  improve  its  capabilities.  Even  when  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  are  carried]  away,  a  small  portion  of  inorganic  matter  is 
abstracted,  compared  with  that  which  has  been  deposited  on  the 
soil  during  their  growth,  in  the  shape  of  leaves  and  bark. 

The  same  thing  is  observed  to  a  considerable  extent,  upon 
grass  lands,  where  the  soil  is  of  good  quality.  In  situations 
where  grass  has  annually  grown,  and  decayed  undisturbed,  for 
a  long  series  of  years,  a  surprising  degree  of  fertility  is  attained. 
Many  of  our  western  prairies  and  cleared  forest  lands,  are  ex- 
amples of  this  principle.  We  have  instances  where  crops  of 
Indian  com  and  wheat  have  been  grown,  for  many  years  in 
succession,  with  scarcely  a  perceptible  diminution  in  the  yield. 
Ordinary  manure  upon  these  soils  is  injurious,  because  it  indu- 
ces too  luxuriant  a  growth ;  they  really  seem  inexhaustible. 
Where,  however,  there  is  no  source  of  supply  to  make  good  the 
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annual  loss,  this  constant  cropping  will  begin  to  tell  after  a 
time,  and  the  crops  will  gradually  diminish.  This  diminution 
will  at  first  be  slow,  but  no  less  sure ;  and,  if  such  a  ruinous 
course  be  continued,  we  shall  see  tracts  of  our  finest  western 
soil  become  like  that  of  Virginia,  deserted  and  barren  now,  but 
once  fertile  as  any  soil  could  be. 

It  is  a  matter  of  national  importance,  that  this  should  not 
happen,  that  these  broad  and  beautiful  regions  should  remain 
what  they  now  are,  the  garden  of  the  earth ;  that  the  slow  pro- 
cess of  recovering  worn  out  and  exhausted  land,  should  not  be 
needed  here.  When  land  is  in  fine  condition,  as  that  of  the  first 
column  in  the  table,  with  all  of  the  necessary  substances  present, 
the  task  of  keeping  it  up  is  comparatively  easy.  A  bushel  of 
wheat,  weighing  sixty  pounds,  does  not  contain,  on  an  average, 
more  than  one  pound  of  ash,  or  inorganic  matter;  so  that,  even 
if  the  crop  is  fifty  bushels,  there  will  be  little  more  than  fifty 
pounds  of  ash  to  the  acre  carried  away  in  the  grain.  If  the 
straw  is  also  not  returned  to  the  land,  the  loss  is  far  greater,  for 
two  tons  of  straw  would  contain  not  far  from  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  ash.  Here,  there  would  be  a  loss  of  about  three 
hundred  pounds  annually.  I  am  aware,  that,  in  some  western 
districts,  the  application  of  this  straw  as  manure  would  be  in- 
jurious, because  there  is  already  more  than  enough  organic 
matter.  It  might,  however,  be  burned,  and  the  ashes  applied, 
even  in  such  cases.  There  would  be  no  danger  of  over-luxuri- 
ance from  this  last  application,  and  the  disappearance  of  a  class 
of  substances  difficult  to  replace,  would  be  greatly  retarded.  It 
is,  on  most  soils,  much  easier  to  supply  organic  matter  than  in- 
organic. By  proper  management,  the  former  may  be  obtained 
chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  atmosphere,  but  the  latter  must 
come  from  foreign  sources. 

The  time  will  arrive,  even  on  the  richest  of  our  western  land, 
when  the  organic  matter  will  begin  to  fail  also ;  this  period 
should  be  carefully  watched  for,  and  organic  manures  added  as 
soon  as  it  is  found  that  the  land  will  bear  them. 

It  will  have  been  noticed,  perhaps,  that  I  have,  during  all  of 
my  remarks,  spoken  of  inorganic  and  organic  manures  as  alike 
necessary ;  this  may  have  seemed  strange  to  those  who  have 
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seen  many  of  the  views  now  entertained  by  others  on  these 
points.  No  agricultural  questions  have  been  more  vexed.  At 
first,  we  were  required,  by  a  high  authority,  to  fasten  our 
faith  upon  ammonia,  alone ;  if  we  succeeded  in  adding  that  to 
the  soil,  the  work  was  nearly  all  done-  Within  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  however,  a  wonderful  change  has  occurred ;  the 
same  high  authority  assures  us,  that  all  of  our  trouble  in  trying 
to  catch  ammonia,  our  precautions  to  prevent  its  escape,  have 
been,  perhaps,  not  exactly  useless,  but  rather  unnecessary,  for 
inorganic  manures  are  what  we  want;  ammonia  is  a  very  good 
thing,  but  there  is  an  abundance  of  it  in  the  soil  already,  even 
when  that  soil  is  quite  barren.  The  consequence  of  these  succes- 
sive changes  has  been,  that  we  have  had  wars  without  end. 
The  ammonia  theory  was  very  beautiful,  and  was  received  with 
great  eagerness ;  but,  by  the  time  that  the  mineral  manure  theo- 
ry appeared,  many  had  tired  of  nothing  but  ammonia,  oth^s 
were  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  success  through  its 
use,  and  all  of  these  turned  naturally  to  the  new  light.  In  Eng- 
land, specific  mineral  manures  were  patented,  which  were  to 
work  wonders,  under  all  circumstances.  There  was  a  manure 
for  wheat,  one  for  oats,  one  for  turnips,  and  so  on,  all  infallible. 
It  is  just  to  say,  that  there  is  no  doubt  but  many  of  these  ex- 
travagances  were  put  forth  by  interested  parties  in  England, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  inventor.  Those  who  have  pe- 
rused the  English  agricultural  papers  during  the  last  few  years, 
cannot  have  failed  to  perceive  how  general  has  been  the  dis- 
appointment in  the  use  of  these  manures,  and  how  much 
harm  has  resulted  to  the  cause  of  rational  improvement. 

It  may  be  best  to  explain  here,  that,  in  speaking  of  inorganic 
manures,  I  mean  those  strictly  mineral,  as  gypsum,  lime,  salt, 
carbonate  of  potash,  ashes,  &c.  There  are  also  many  manures 
of  a  mixed  character,  containing  both  organic  and  inorganic 
substances,  such  are  guano,  common  farm-yard  manure,  &c. 

As  ammonia,  or  no  ammonia,  has  been  a  species  of  war  cry, 
I  will  take  ammonia,  or  rather  manures,  containing  nitrogen,  as 
the  basis  of  a  few  remarks,  designed  to  show  that  the  truth  of 
this  disputed  question  lies  in  neither  of  the  extreme  views  above 
mentioned.    I  have  noticed,  beside  ammonia,  manures  contain- 
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ing  nitrogen,  for  this  reason  :  the  beneficial  action  of  ammonia, 
consisting  in  the  supplying  of  nitrogen  to  the  plants,  I  maintain 
that  some  manures  containing  nitrogen,  in  another  form,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  nitrates,  are  equally  beneficial.  That  is,  1 
believe  that  plants  may  obtain  their  nitrogen  in  other  forms  than 
that  of  ammonia. 

With  this  question,  however,  we  have  at  present  nothing  to 
do.  As  to  the  beneficial  action  of  ammonia,  I  shall  only  take 
up  a  part  of  the  argument.  The  scientific  grounds  of  dispute 
would,  for  the  most  part,  be  unintelligible  to  this  audience,  and 
would,  moreover,  be  wearisome  from  their  length.  It  seems  to 
me,  that,  with  practical  men,  the  results  of  experience  will  be 
more  impressive,  and  reasoning,  based  upon  long  practice,  more 
convincing. 

The  beneficial  action  of  manures  containing  nitrogen  has 
been  considered  as  unquestionably  established.  Ammonia  being 
the  most  common  form  in  which  nitrogen  is  applied,  the  name 
has  become  quite  familiar,  and  manures  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  it  have  borne  a  high  value.  It  has  been  an  object, 
as  I  have  said  before,  to  secure  it,  and  increase  its  amount  in 
every  possible  way.  Now,  however,  we  are  told  that  this  has 
all  been  a  mistake.  It  is  said  that  sufiicient  ammonia  is  brought 
down  by  rain  and  snow  from  the  atmosphere,  to  supply  the 
wants  of  any  crop,  and  that,  moreover,  there  is  already  a  large 
quantity  present  in  the  soil.  We  are  informed  that  there  is, 
even  in  the  subsoil,  several  thousand  pounds  of  ammonia  to  the 
acre,  and  it  is  asked,  if  the  small  quantity  that  the  farmer  ap- 
plies, can  be  expected  to  produce  any  additional  result.  Judg- 
ing from  the  reputation  of  the  gentlemen  who  made  these  deter- 
minations, they  should  be  correct,  and  yet  I  think,  that  their  sam- 
ples of  soil  must  have  been  rather  remarkable  ones.  If  there  are 
thousands  of  pounds  of  ammonia  in  an  ordinary  soil,  why  is  it 
that  the  addition  of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  of  some  ma- 
nure, containing  a  certain  proportion  only  of  that  substance, 
produces  such  a  marked  and  striking  effect  ?  I  have  seen  many 
comparative  trials  of  different  manures,  on  grain  crops,  for  in- 
stance, and  where  each  manure  occupied  a  ridge  through  the 
field,  those  upon  which  the  ammoniacal  manures  were  em- 
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ployed  could  always  be  selected  from  among  others,  by  the  su- 
perior luxuriance,  and  the  peculiar  dark  green  of  the  leaves  and 
stalks.  That  this  was  owing  to  nitrogen,  was  proved  by  the 
appearance  of  the  same  distinctive  characters  where  nitrates 
had  been  applied.  Every  farmer  who  allows  the  dark-colored 
drainings  from  his  barnyards  to  run  over  his  grass,  has  seen  the 
same  dark  green  color  and  great  luxuriance.  Very  careful  ex- 
periments have  lately  been  concluded  in  England,  having,  for 
their  object,  the  decision  of  this  question.  The  result  arrived 
at  seems,  in  the  main,  to  be,  that  ammoniacal  manures  have,  in 
most  cases,  a  marked  effect;  they  do  not  always  increase  the 
yield  of  grain,  but  always  the  growth  of  straw.  Why  is  it, 
that  the  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  added  in  the  shape  of  gu- 
ano, or  very  rich  barnyard  manure,  produces  such  an  effect, 
when  there  are  already  thousands  of  pounds  in  the  soil  1  Clearly, 
this  large  quantity  must  either  be  in  some  form  inaccessible  to 
plants,  (and  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  such  form,) 
or  it  is  not  in  most  cases  present. 

When  the  proportion  of  lime,  or  any  other  inorganic  manure, 
is  sufficient  in  a  soil,  the  addition  of  more  is  of  no  service ;  this 
we  know  by  repeated  experience;  might  not  the  same  thing  be 
expected  of  ammonia  ?  In  this  way,  the  objection  that  ammo- 
nia is  frequently  of  no  use,  should  be  answered.  It  is  quite 
true,  that,  where  it  would  fail  to  produce  a  crop,  bones,  perhaps, 
might  succeed  perfectly ;  but  this  only  proves,  that  phosphate  of 
lime,  or  bone  earth,  was  the  particular  substance  which  that 
soil  wanted.  If  a  soil  were  entirely  deficient  in  lime,  the  addi- 
tion of  every  other  manure  under  the  sun,  so  long  as  they  did 
not  contain  lime,  would  not  secure  a  good  crop  of  any  plant, 
requiring  that  mineral  ingredient.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there 
were  already  lime  enough,  tons  of  it  in  addition  would  not  com- 
pensate for  the  absence  of  potash. 

So,  also,  there  are  soils  where  an  abundance  of  ammonia  is 
already  present ;  on  these,  further  additions  do  no  good,  and 
even  in  many  cases  do  harm,  by  causing  an  exceedingly  rank 
and  luxuriant  growth  of  stalks,  so  that  the  grain  does  not  come 
to  maturity,  or  is  injured  by  lodging ;  the  inorganic  matter,  not 
having  kept  pace  with  the  organic,  the  stem  is  weak.    Such  is 
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the  case,  on  some  of  our  rich  prairie  lands.  Unhappily,  there 
are  but  few  farmers  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  possess  land 
of  this  description,  and  therefore,  in  the  vast  majority  of  in- 
stances, ammonia  will  be  found  beneficial,  and  the  farmer  will 
have  good  crops,  who  uses  it  judiciously  in  connection  with 
other  manures. 

The  soils  of  the  best  districts  in  England  are  in  higher  con- 
dition than  any  of  ours,  except  in  peculiar  cases,  for  their  aver- 
age crops  of  wheat,  oats,  turnips,  &c.,  are  much  larger  than 
ours.  These  soils,  then,  might  be  supposed  well  stocked  with 
ammonia,  and  ought  to  contain  a  number  of  tons  per  acre.  It 
is,  however,  a  singular  fact,  that  the  price  of  guano,  in  the  Eng- 
lish markets,  has  for  several  years  been  ruled  by  the  quantity 
of  ammonia  that  it  contained.  During  my  stay  in  Edinburgh, 
samples  from  more  than  five  hundred  cargoes  were  analyzed  in 
the  laboratory  of  Professor  Johnstone,  and  were  sold  by  his 
analyses,  fluctuating  in  price  as  they  indicated  more  or  less 
ammonia.  Had  there  been  any  mistake  in  this  method  of  esti- 
mating value,  experience  would  soon  have  detected  it. 

The  farmer  then,  I  should  say,  ought  to  collect  and  apply  ni- 
trogen in  every  accessible  form ;  not  because  it  is  more  necessary 
than  other  constituents  of  the  soil,  but  because  it  does  not  so 
often  abound  there,  and  because  plants  obtain  it  from  the  at- 
mosphere with  less  facility  than  they  do  the  other  elements 
of  their  organic  part.  Ammonia  being  the  most  common  com- 
pound, containing  nitrogen,  his  attention  will  naturally  tmm 
chiefiy  in  that  direction. 

I  have  touched  upon  this  subject  at  the  present  time,  from  a 
conviction  of  its  importance  to  the  cause  of  agricultural  im- 
provement When  farmers  are  told,  on  the  one  side,  that  a  cer- 
tain substance  is  valuable  to  them,  and,  on  the  other,  that  it  is 
useless  to  trouble  themselves  about  it,  they  are  of  course  per- 
plexed, and  can  only  fall  back  upon  results ;  even  these  are  lia- 
able  to  misinterpretation,  but,  when  they  are  so  nearly  uniform, 
as  in  the  case  of  ammonia,  the  practical  man  is  justified  in  dis- 
regarding mere  assertions  to  the  contrary. 

I  am  not  so  vain  as  to  suppose,  that  my  views  upon  this  ques- 
tion will  convince  those  who  hold  contrary  opinions,  but  if  they 
31 
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lead  them  to  reconsider  the  question  calmly,  with  minds  as  far 
as  possible  divested  of  mere  theoretical  considerations,  I  shall 
be  satisfied. 

I  have  already,  perhaps,  wearied  my  audience,  and  yet  my 
task  is  very  imperfectly  accomplished,  for  I  have  noticed  but  a 
small  part  of  the  interesting  topics  connected  with  my  subject. 
The  varieties  of  chemical  composition  in  the  soil  would  alone 
occupy  another  hour.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show,  that  the 
field  is  of  immense  extent,  and  also  that  the  applications  of  sci- 
ence are  directly  practical.  I  am  sure,  that  not  a  point  has 
been  touched,  with  regard  to  which  the  intelligent,  practical 
man  will  not  say,  that  more  light  is  needed. 

And  still,  these  were  only  parts  of  the  great  agricultural  tract 
which  1  attempted  to  occupy.  The  quickly  passing  moments 
warn  me  that  I  must  resign  the  rest  to  other  hands,  and  to  un- 
satisfied hearers. 

And  now,  it  is  quite  probable,  that  there  are  those  among  my 
hearers,  yrho  do  not  understand  many  of  the  subjects  upon 
which  I  have  spoken.  Still,  I  cannot  see  how  they  can  well  be 
presented  in  a  plainer  form ;  there  is  but  one  remedy — the  farm- 
ers must  inform  themselves  as  to  these  things,  or,  if  they  do  not 
feel  like  entering  far  into  new  paths,  let  them  give  their  sons 
the  opportunity.  But  many  will  say,  this  is  book-farming,  and 
what  if  it  is  ?  is  a  man  any  worse  because  his  knowledge  is  in- 
creased? 

Cannot  every  farmer  see,  that  he  would  work  to  better  ad- 
vantage, if  he  knew  exactly,  what  his  soil  and  his  plants  need- 
ed, in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  foregoing  tables  ?  Would 
this  knowledge  spoil  a  practical  farmer  ?  surely  not — it  would 
enable  him  to  go  on  improving  from  year  to  year,  uniting  more 
and  more,  scientific  discoveries  with  practical  skill. 

It  is  this  union  of  science  with  practice,  that  I  desire  to  advo- 
cate. In  place  of  each  decrying  the  other,  there  should  be  a 
combination  of  effort  toward  a  great  common  end. 

To  this,  we  are  surely  coming;  for  public  attention  is  turned 
in  the  proper  direction,  and  thousands  of  experiments  in  the 
fields  of  enterprising  men  have  proved,  that  science  may  greatly 
benefit  practical  agriculture.     The  advances  that  have  been 
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made  are  but  the  beginning  of  a  progress  w^hich  will  be  almost 
unlimited. 

The  intelligent  farmer  then,  is,  I  think,  imperatively  called  to 
the  examination  of  this  subject,  and  I  shall  be  content  when  this 
is  a  general  impression,  for  those  who  once  commence  such  an 
examination  in  a  proper  spirit,  will  not  require  farther  induce- 
ments to  continue  it  In  its  pursuit,  they  will  find  pleasure  as 
well  as  profit;  profit,  in  an  increasing  ability  to  obtain  the 
largest  return  with  the  smallest  expeiise,  and  pleasure,  as  light 
is  thrown  upon  the  simple  and  yet  beautiful  systems,  which  the 
Great  Author  of  all  things  has  established,  and  which  he  is 
permitting  us  gradually  to  unfold. 


Remarks  bt  J.  E.  Teschbmacher. 

[The  following  report  of  remarks  made  by  J.  E.  Tkbohkmachir,  Ebq,,  at 
seTeral  meetinga  of  the  Legialatiye  Agricultaral  Society,  during  the  month  of 
Jaoaary,  last,  has  been  furnished  by  that  gentleman,  on  request  made  to  him. 
The  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  experience  of  Mr.  Teschemacher,  with 
reference  both  to  practice  and  theory,  give  a  value  to  these  remarks,  which 
warrants  their  insertion  in  this  place.] 

FIRST  EVENING. 

The  important,  vast,  and  almost  inexhaustible  subject  of  ma- 
nures had  always  divided  itself  in  his  mind,  into  three  great 
considerations : — 

1st,  on  the  nature  of  the  crops  required  to  be  raised. 

2nd,  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  from  which  these  crops  were  to 
be  obtained,  and, 

3d,  and  the  most  important,  on  the  nature  and  application  of 
the  manure  itself. 

It  was  necessary  to  condense,  into  the  briefest  form,  what  he 
had  to  say  on  all  these  considerations 

Every  one  knows,  that,  if  clover  was  wanted,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  lime,  and  also  sulphur,  was  requisite,  if  tobacco,  potash 
and  soda.  In  England,  after  many  years'  cultivation  of  wheat, 
all  the  barnyard  manure  that  could  be  heaped  on  the  ground, 
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would  not  raise  any  more,  until  bone  dust  was  added,  and,  with 
this,  many  acres  hitherto  considered  barren,  had  given  excellent 
crops.  The  size  and  quality  of  turnips  have  been  foimd  to  be 
much  benefited,  by  the  use  of  the  soluble  phosphate  of  lime, 
(vitriolized  bones). 

One  question  then,  is,  what  does  the  crop  we  require,  abstract 
from  the  soil,  during  its  growth  and  progress  to  maturity  ?  This 
question  is  answered  by  the  various  analyses  of  crops,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  every  agricultural  treatise.  But  another,  and 
a  much  more  important  question,  now  arises.  What  part  of  the 
ingredients  of  these  crops,  puts  most  bone  and  muscle  in  the 
animals  which  feed  on  them  ?  Also,  can  we,  by  particular  ma- 
nures, increase,  in  these  crops,  the  quantity  of  these  ingredi- 
ents ?  Part  of  the  first  question  has  been  answered  by  Taebig's 
last  treatise.  We  knew,  before  Liebig  was  born,  that  the  bones 
of  animals  were  chiefly  formed  of  phosphate  of  lime,  but  we  did 
not  know,  before  the  publication  of  this  last  treatise,  that  the 
phosphates  of  other  alkalies  formed  essential  parts  of  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  animals ;  this,  he  has  there  completely  and  satis- 
factorily proved.  In  the  lime  districts  in  Switzerland,  the  cattle 
are  much  larger  than  in  those  where  lime  is  scarce  in  the  soil 
The  great  test  of  the  quality  of  a  crop  then,  is,  its  nutritious 
action  on  the  animal,  this  is  of  more  importance  than  its  ap- 
pearance, or  even  weight.  Now  it  is  evident,  that,  by  ofiering 
as  food  to  these  crops,  a  manure  abundantly  supplied  with  these 
ingredients,  combined  with  others  ensuring  a  luxuriant  growth, 
we  enable  them  to  obtain  a  maximum  thereof.  It  would  take 
too  much  time  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  numerous  experiments 
made  by  him,  on  this  subject,  the  result  of  them  is  a  difference 
of  thirty  per  cent,  in  these  ingredients  dependent  on  the  differ- 
ence of  the  manure.  Thus,  if  the  ashes  of  wheat  contain  thir- 
ty-five per  cent,  of  phosphates,  the  difference  of  manure  will 
increase  this  to  forty-five  per  cent  Hence,  the  consideration 
on  the  nature  of  the  crops  is  of  much  interest. 

Consideration  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  All  soils  are  com- 
posed chiefly  of  sand  (silica,)  clay  (alumina  and  silica,)  lime, 
magnesia,  some  organic  matters,  sources  of  carbonic  acid,  and  a 
few  oxides  of  metals;  these  ingredients  in  various  proportions. 
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The  stones  accompanying  the  soil  have  the  same  composition, 
and  suffer,  annually,  some  small  disintegration :  from  such  dis- 
integration soils  are  formed. 

Sand,  (silica,)  besides  lightening  too  stiff  a  soil,  is  chiefly  of 
use  to  strengthen  and  stiffen  the  stems  of  plants,  enabling  them 
to  resist  the  wind :  for  this  purpose,  it  must  be  dissolved  by  con- 
tact with  an  alkali,  (potash  or  soda).  These  are  Usually  found 
in  clay,  (alumina,)  which,  as  an  ingredient  of  the  soil,  or  of  the 
compost  heap,  is  invaluable,  although  it  never  enters  into  the 
organization  of  the  plant.  When  the  chemist  analyzes  a  min- 
eral containing  alumina,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  wash 
it  free  from  the  alkaline  substances,  which  he  has  used  in  his 
analysis,  or  which  were  originally  combined  with  it.  It  grasps 
and  retains  them  with  the  most  invincible  obstinacy.  Clay,  in 
its  natural,  original  state,  is  formed  from  the  disintegration  of 
felspar,  and  is,  therefore,  always  combined  with  notable  por- 
tions of  potash  and  soda. 

The  president  had  spoken  highly,  but  by  no  means  too  much 
so,  of  charcoal,  as  an  absorbent  of  the  useful  part  of  manure 
ammonia.  He,  himself,  had  experimented  many  years  with 
this  substance,  in  various  ways,  and  could  amply  confirm  all 
the  president  had  said.  Clay  appeared  to  him,  however,  more 
retaitive  than  charcoal,  certainly,  more  so  as  regards  potash  and 
soda,  and  may  be  had  where  charcoal  is  hardly  to  be  procured. 
Clay,  then,  well  pulverized  by  frost,  is  a  most  valuable  addition 
to  the  compost  heap,  and  a  soil  containing  a  fair  proportion  of 
clay  may,  by  manuring,  be  rendered  the  most  permanently  rich 
of  any.  A  light  soil,  besides  permitting  the  ammonia  to  be 
drawn  up  into  the  atmosphere  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  also,  al- 
lows the  valuable  salts  of  the  manure  to  be  easily  leached 
through  by  heavy  rains,  and  a  soil  with  too  much  clay  does  not 
permit  them  to  mix  freely,  so  that  the  roots  of  the  crop  can  ob- 
tain easy  access  to  their  nourishment.  The  farmer  who  studies 
the  nature  of  his  soil,  will,  while  manuring  liberally,  be  able 
to  manure  much  more  economically  than  one  who  knows  noth- 
ing on  the  subject.  It  is  probable  that  much  of  the  labor  and 
expense  wasted  in  manuring  some  lands  with  lime  and  plas- 
ter, as  well  as  many  of  the  differences  of  opinion  on  these  ma- 
nures, have  been  owing  chiefly  to  ignorance  on  this  subject 
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He  had  time  only  to  allude  to  the  third,  yet  most  important 
consideration,  the  nature  and  application  of  the  manure  itself. 
In  some  parts  of  England,  where  much  seed  wheat  is  raised, 
and  where  seeds  of  vegetables  and  herbs,  are  grown  to  a  large 
extent,  he  had  seen  compost  heaps  formed  as  follows : — a  layer 
of  four  or  five  inches  of  good  loam  and  turf,  then  about  eight 
to  twelve  inches  seaweed,  carted  up  fresh  from  the  beach,  then  an 
equal  quantity  of  farm-yard  manure,  then  loam  again,  and  these 
layers  repeated,  until  the  mass  was  several  feet  high,  the  last 
layer  being  loam  and  turf  This  is  left  eight  or  twelve  months, 
to  decompose,  is  turned  over  and  applied  to  the  land.  The 
grains  raised  are  large,  plump,  beautiful  and  heavy.  Now, 
here  the  ingredients  are,  clayey  loam  to  absorb,  seaweed,  con- 
taining soda,  and  a  good  proportion  of  the  phosphates,  and  the 
barnyard  manure,  which,  besides  its  soluble  salts,  contains  am- 
monia ;  its  soHd  parts  are,  by  fermentation,  converted  into  char- 
coal and  humus,  which  absorb  the  ammonia,  and  preserve  it  for 
the  use  of  the  crops ;  the  whole  mass  being  well  protected  by 
an  ample  covering  of  turf  and  loam.  Here,  then,  is  not  only 
nearly  every  ingredient  the  plant  requires,  but  also,  the  store- 
houses of  alumina  and  charcoal,  from  which  it  fetches  its  food, 
as  wanted.  He  alluded  to  a  discussion  on  the  subject,  whether 
manure  was  better  used  in  a  green  state,  or  after  it  had  been 
kept  a  year  or  more,  and  had  become  a  black  saponaceous  mass. 
The  question  appeared  to  be  settled  in  favor  of  this  latter  state, 
and  this  agreed  with  his  own  experience.  If  a  manure  heap  be 
fermented  under  a  good  cover,  it  is  converted  into  a  black,  car- 
bonaceous mass,  containing  nearly  all  the  anunonia,  condensed 
in  its  pores,  and  is  a  most  powerful  manure. 

SECONI)  EVENINe. 

He  wished  now,  in  the  most  concise  manner  possible,  to  give 
his  ideas  on  the  separate  value  to  vegetation,  of  some  of  the  in- 
gredients of  manures — and  here,  as  before,  he  would  omit  all  de- 
tail of  the  various  experiments  on  which  he  had  formed  his 
judgment,  merely  oflTering  these  remarks,  as  his  own  opinions  on 
this  subject,  which,  however,  he  could  not  help  considering  of 
much  importance. 
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Ammonia,  be  considered  as  the  great  promoter  of  luxuriant 
growth  of  stem  and  leaves ;  by  its  means,  a  large  surface  of 
healthy,  dark-green  vegetation  is  produced,  which,  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  light,  matures  the  various 
juices,  such  as  gum,  starch,  sugar,  &c.  contained  in  the  plant 
But  all  the  ammonia  which  can  be  got  into  a  crop,  unless  there 
be  also,  abundance  of  the  phosphates,  sulphates,  and  other  inor- 
ganic substances,  will  give  nothing  but  a  worthless  vegetation, 
and  no  grain,  of  value.  Those  who  have  raised  crops,  by  the 
application  of  nitrate  of  soda  alone,  unless  the  soil  contained,  of 
itself,  a  sufficiency  of  these  inorganic  salts,  have  found,  that, 
however  beautiful  they  appeared  when  green,  they  were  com- 
paratively of  little  value  when  dried. 

So,  with  trees,  superabundance  of  ammoniacal  manure  will 
give  beautiful  looking,  thick,  long  shoots;  but  they  will  be 
spongy,  long-jointed,  and  will  neither  bear  fruit  in  quantity  or 
quality,  at  all  resembling  those  which  are  manured  with  abun- 
dance of  inorganic  salts,  combined  with  the  ammonia.  In  these 
latter,  the  shoots  are  hard,  very  short-jointed,  and  full  of  fertile 
blossom  buds ;  the  fruit  also  has  a  much  better  flavor,  although 
perhaps,  not  quite  so  large  as  the  other.  The  reverse  of  this,  is 
also  true,  that  inorganic  salts  alone,  without  ammonia,  to  give 
a  healthy  breadth  of  vegetable  surface  to  the  maturing  influ- 
ences of  the  light  and  air,  will  afford  nothing  but  barrenness. 
This,  he  had  repeatedly  proved,  and  preserved  specimens 
of  various  growths.  It  seems  very,  easy  to  comprehend  that,  if  a 
tree,  or  other  plant,  has  all  the  requisite  ingredients  to  feed  on, 
as  soon  as  the  light  and  air  induce,  in  the  juices,  the  necessary 
changes  of  ripening,  a  bud,  (blossom,  or  otherwise,)  is  formed, 
vegetation  proceeds ;  in  another  short  space,  another  bud  is  form- 
ed. Now,  if  one  or  other  of  these  ingredients  are  insufficiently 
supplied,  vegetation  must  go  on,  until,  from  this  niggardly  sup- 
ply, sufficient  thereof  is  obtained  to  form  a  bud.  Ammonia  in- 
creases the  vegetable  growth  rapidly,  and  this  continues  until 
sufficient  inorganic  salts  are  procured  thereby,  to  form  first,  a 
leaf-bud,  or,  if  more  is  procured,  a  blossom-bud ;  if,  in  forming 
a  blossom-bud,  these  salts  are  exhausted,  leaf-buds  will  next  be 
formed,  until  the  supply  is  again  obtained  for  blossoms.   He  had 
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made  many  experiments  with  flowers  and  their  seeds,  which 
appeared  to  him  to  confirm  these  views  thoroughly,  but  still  he 
merely  offered  them  as  his  own  individual  opinions. 

Dr.  Krocker,  in  Giessen,  had  analyzed  many  soils,  some  frcnn 
the  western  parts  of  this  country,  in  all,  he  had  found  large 
quantities  of  anmionia  salts,  in  some,  as  much  as  eight  thousand 
pounds  to  the  acre  twelve  inches  deep,  from  these  experiments, 
an  opinion  had  prevailed,  and  was  now  held  by  many,  that  it 
was  quite  unnecessary  to  put  ammoniacal  manures  on  the  soil. 
Now,  theory  alone,  unless  confirmed  by  practice,  was  not  only 
useless,  but  injurious.  Large  quantities  of  inorganic  salts  were 
prepared  in  England,  with  exact  instructions  from  Liebig,  under 
the  idea  that  they  alone  were  necessary  to  produce  luxuriant 
crops,  but  they  had  failed,  in  every  instance  of  application. 
And  nearly  all  the  artificial  manures  there  manufactured,  and 
it  was  now  a  large  business,  contained  ammonia  in  some  shape 
or  other.  It  is,  however,  not  to  be  doubted,  that  large  quanti- 
ties of  ammonia  come  down  with  the  rain  and  snow,  and,  when 
these  fall  heavily,  some  portion  of  the  ammoniacal  salts  are 
washed  down  below  the  influence  of  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
thus  become  permanently  stored  in  somes  ubsoils ;  these,  when 
brought  to  the  surface  by  the  subsoil  plough,  exhibit  very  luxih 
riant  crops.  The  ammonia,  however,  of  moderate,  summer 
rains,  is  either  used  by  the  crops,  or  is  raised  from  the  surface, 
by  evaporation,  to  return  again  in  the  next  shower.  The  vari- 
ations of  soils  and  circumstances,  however,  had  led  him  not 
to  trust  implicitly  in  any  general,  scientific  theories,  unless  con- 
firmed by  very  numerous  and  very  well  authenticated  experi- 
ments. 

TmRD  EVENING. 

At  the  period  of  the  conunencement  of  the  application- of  sci-  . 
ence  to  agriculture,  the  scientific  calculation  was  as  follows  :-- 
If  the  farmer  sells  annually,  the  produce  of  his  farm,  say,  hay, 
grain,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  calves,  hogs,  &c.,  he  carries  from 
that  land  more  produce  than  he  can  restore  to  it,  in  the  shape  of 
manure,  from  his  own  farm,  and  the  land  must  be  soon  exhaust- 
ed, unless  he  buys  manure — and  the  calculation  appeared  very 
fair.    But  practice,  as  well  as  theory,  had  shown  it  to  be  erro- 
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neous.  He  had  only  to  refer  to  the  lucid  and  interesting  state- 
ment of  Hon.  Mr.  Brooks,  to  show  that,  even  with  the  sale  of 
his  produce,  he  had  increased  his  manure  to  superabundance. 
How  had  he  done  it  ?  He  had  carefully  saved  every  particle  of 
urine  and  faeces,  and  all  rubbish  and  offal  on  his  premises,  and, 
to  mix  with  and  absorb  this,  he  had  carted  loads  of  stuff  from 
his  peat  bog.  Now  this  peat  muck,  called  by  chemists,  under 
various  names,  as  geine,  humus,  coal  of  humus,  vegetable 
mould,  is,  as  far  as  regards  agriculture,  charcoal,  the  absorbent, 
the  storehouse  of  ammonia.  Mr.  Brooks's  next  process  is,  to 
pare  his  meadow,  bum  these  parings,  and  mix  them  also  with 
the  urine  and  fsces.  Now  here  is  another  storehouse,  both  of 
ammonia,  and  of  inorganic  salts,  and  nothing  is  lost,  as  it  used 
to*be ;  all  is  stored  up  for  use.  Every  horticulturist,  who  has 
grown  plants  in  garden  pots,  which  are  nothing  but  burnt  clay, 
the  same  as  Mr.  Brooks's  burnt  parings,  knows,  that  the  roots  of 
plants  leave  the  soil  in  the  centre  of  the  pot,  and  push  for  the 
sides  of  the  pot  itself,  and  why  ?  Because  the  salts,  dissolved 
by  watering  the  plants,  have  been  absorbed  by  the  burnt  clay, 
and  there  the  roots  go  to  find  their  nourishment.  These  store- 
houses, also,  absorb  the  ammonia,  which  comes  down  in  rain 
and  snow,  as  well  as  the  inorganic  salts,  arising  from  the  an- 
nual disintegration  of  stones  and  rocks. 

A  preference  has  been  stated  for  plaster,  as  an  absorbent  of 
ammonia,  because  plaster  is  a  manure,  which  charcoal  is  not. 
Plaster  may  be,  and,  in  some  cases,  not  the  majority  certainly,  is 
a  manure ;  by  the  absorption  of  ammonia,  it  becomes  sulphate 
of  ammonia  and  lime.  Now  one  hundred  parts  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  contain  about  sixty  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  not  very 
advantageous  to  vegetation,  about  twenty-six  parts  of  ammonia,, 
and  about  fourteen  parts  of  water.  Charcoal  can  condense  in 
its  pores  about  ninety  parts  in  bulk  of  ammonia.  Plaster  is  an: 
excellent  material  to  strew  in  stables,  where  many  horses  are: 
kept,  as  it  destroys  all  noxious  effluvia,  and  it  is  then,  unques- 
tionably a  good  manure,  but  it  appears  far  inferior  to  charcoal, 
as  an  absorbent,  and  certainly  where  plenty  of  peat  muck  exists, 
it  is  bad  economy  to  purchase  it  for  this  purpose. 

The  notes  read  by  Mr.  Newhall,  of  his  observations  on  his 
32 
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manure  composts,  are  very  interesting,  if  every  agriculturist 
would  make  such  notes,  and  place  them  where  men  of  science 
could  have  access  to  them,  they  would  soon  be  classified,  sifted 
out,  and  compared ;  this  would  unquestionably  lead  to  gen- 
eralizations of  some  importance  to  agriculture. 

A  desire,  in  which  every  one  must  cordially  join,  has  been  ex- 
pressed for  definite  experiments  in  agriculture.  In  order  to  have 
definite  experiments,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  work  with  defi- 
nite compounds,  and  this,  with  the  immense  diversity  of  soils, 
although  not  absolutely  impossible,  is  difficult  A  farmer  may, 
year  after  year,  add  seaweed  to  his  manure  composts,  and  al- 
ways produce  excellent  crops ;  if,  to  spare  labor  or  exp^ise  for 
one  year,  he  omits  this  ingredient,  he  may  still  have  as  good 
crops,  nay,  even  a  second  year ;  then,  from  this,  which  he  con- 
siders a  definite  experiment,  he  will  conclude  seaweed  to  be  of 
no  use.  The  third  year,  another  may  be  in  possession  of  the 
farm,  and,  having  heard  of  seaweed,  determines  to  try  it  on  half 
the  land,  the  other  half  without.  From  that  half  manured  with 
seaweed  he  obtains  much  better  crops  than  from  the  other,  and 
he  concludes,  from  this  definite  experiment,  that  seaweed  is  a 
valuable  manure.  Now,  the  probable  truth  would  be,  that,  from 
the  seaweed  put  on,  there  had  been  a  superabimdance  of  phos- 
phates and  other  inorganic  salts,  enough  to  supply  the  crops,  for 
the  two  years,  and  that  then  a  fresh  addition  of  them  was  re- 
quired. No  doubt  this  case  often  occurs  in  the  application  of 
Ume  and  plaster,  and  has  caused  so  much  diversity  of  opinion. 

But  definite  experiments,  though  difficult,  are  not  absolutely 
impossible ;  for  instance,  that  stated  by  the  president,  at  San- 
dusky, Ohio,  where,  on  a  breadth  of  twenty  or  thirty  acres,  fifty 
bushels  charcoal  were  spread  per  acre,  on  land  hitherto  banen, 
with  intervening  spaces,  where  none  was  used.  The  spots  with 
charcoal  gave  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  bushels  wheat  per 
acre,  those  without,  from  three  to  five  bushels  per  acre. 

There  is,  however,  one  definite  experiment  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, to  be  tried;  it  is  the  experiment  of  establishing  agri- 
cultural schools,  and  experimental  farms  throughout  this  vast 
and  flourishing  agricultural  country.  What  is  the  reason  why 
youth  pant  after  commerce  or  the  learned  professions?    It  is 
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because  they  require  the  exercise  of  the  utmost  energy  of  the 
mind,  and  this  exercise  is  precisely  what  youth  demand ;  the 
want  of  it  drives  them  into  all  kinds  of  foolish  excesses ;  for, 
the  desire  for  it  is  invincibly  strong,  and  will  be  gratified.  Now, 
is  it  not  possible  to  divert  these  energies  of  the  mind  to  the  suc- 
cessful pursuit  of  agriculture?  The  experience  of  other  nations 
answers,  yes,  but  only  by  the  preparation  of  a  previous,  suita-« 
ble  education,  of  the  first  order.  Young  men  generally  consider 
a  farmer  as  a  mere  machine,  a  plough,  a  cart,  or  a  hoe,  with 
nothing  to  do  but  what  their  fathers  did  before  them.  Will 
these  ideas  apply  to  any  other  industrial  pursuit,  or  any  other 
profession?  Had  they  been  so  applied,  the  railroad,  the  steam- 
boat, the  electric  telegraph,  had  still  been  unknown — and,  as 
long  as  these  ideas  exist  amongst  them,  so  long  will  the  best  of 
our  agricultural  population  flock  to  the  cities,  and  many  a  fine 
mind  be  irretrievably  lost. 


Remarks  bt  M.  P.  Wnj)EB. 

[At  the  same  meetiags  of  the  Legislative  Society,  at  which  Mr.  Teachema- 
cher  made  the  foregoing  remarks,  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  the  President,  made 
the  subjoined  statement  of  his  own  experience,  in  the  making  and  applying  of 
mannres.] 

Mr.  Wilder  said  that  he  was  no  chemist,  and  made  no  pre- 
tensions to  farming,  except,  as  it  is  connected  with  gardening 
and  the  horticultural  art 

He  had  made  some  experiments  with  manures,  some  of  which 
he  would  relate : — He  did  not  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  he 
undervalued  stable  or  barnyard  manure ;  but  such  as  was  pur- 
chased from  the  stables  of  the  city,  by  the  cord,  when  deprived 
of  straw,  or  decomposed,  was,  in  reality,  only  half  or  three- 
fourths  of  a  cord.  To  obtain  a  real  solid  cord  of  manure,  equal 
in  quality,  and  at  less  price,  had,  with  him,  been  a  great  desid- 
eratum, and  he  believed  he  had  succeeded,  by  making  a  com- 
post of  meadow  muck,  crushed  bones,  and  leached  ashes,  in  the 
following  proportions : — 
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One  cord  of  meadow  muck,  having  been  exposed 

to  the  action  of  air  and  frost,  at  least  one  year,  $1  50 
Twelve  bushels  of  leached  ashes,  .  .  1  20 
Six  bushels  crushed  bones,  •  .  I  .  1  50 
Labor, 30 

Total  cost  per  cord, $4  50 

The  bones  and  ashes  were  mixed  together,  while  the  latter 
were  in  a  damp  state ;  and,  when  fermentation  had  taken  place, 
these  were  incorporated  with  the  meadow  muck.  In  this  con- 
dition, the  mass  should  remain,  until  heat  is  generated  again, 
when  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

He  had  found  this  compost  equal  to  any  stable  manure  for 
root  crops,  grass  land,  gardening  purposes  generally,  and  for 
fruit  trees.  For  the  last  two  years,  he  had  mixed  his  stable 
manure  with  the  compost,  and  also  had  added  to  it,  one-eighth 
part  in  bulk,  of  fine  refuse  charcoal,  from  the  depots  of  venders. 
This  can  be  purchased  at  five  dollars  the  cord,  delivered,  and 
does  not  much  increase  the  cost  above  named. 

Since  Liebig  first  promulgated  his  opinion,  as  to  the  wonder- 
ful influence  of  charcoal,  in  rooting  cuttings  of  plants,  and  as  a 
component  part  of  soils,  experiments  have  been  making,  veri- 
fying its  importance.  He  also  informs  us,  that  the  volatile  gas, 
which  arises  from  our  stables  and  manure  heaps,  and  descends 
in  the  rain  and  snow,  and  which  we  call  '^  ammonia,^'  is  the 
great  fertilizer  of  the  earth.  To  secure  this  subtle  element,  Mr. 
Wilder  had  added  charcoal  to  his  compost  heap,  and,  as  he 
thought,  with  great  advantage.  It  is  very  durable,  if  not  inde- 
structible ;  a  substance  of  great  porosity,  and  we  are  told,  he  said, 
by  chemists,  that  it  will  absorb  ninety  per  cent,  of  its  bulk  of 
anmionia ;  but  its  beneficial  effects  are  supposed  to  arise  from 
its  power  of  retaining  this  volatile  gas,  and  yielding  it  up  only, 
as  it  is  washed  out  by  rains,  or  as  the  vital  force  of  the  root 
searches  for  food.  He  did  not  consider  it  a  fertilizer  in  itself,  but 
that  it  was  a  medium  of  administering  nourishment,  having  used 
it  with  good  success,  for  greenhouse  plants,  for  many  seasons. 

Mr.  Wilder  said  the  compost — with  the  charcoal  and  stable 
manures  combined — was  the  best  he  had  ever  u6ed,  as  a  general 
manure.  *  On  fruit  trees^  its  effects  were  remarkable. 
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In  the  spring  of  1847,  he  planted  a  square  in  his  nursery, 
with  imported  trees  from  England,  this  compost  having  been 
spread  and  ploughed  in.  These  trees  were  from  four  to  five 
feet  in  height,^  and,  although  it  is  not  usual  for  trees  to  make  a 
large  growth  the  first  year,  they  acquired  branches  of  three  to 
four  feet,  and  were  so  handsome  as  to  command  one  dollar 
twenty-five  cents  each,  for  a  row  of  fifty  trees,  without  any 
selection. 

In  June  last,  which  is  very  late  to  set  out  trees,  he  prepared 
another  square,  on  rather  poor  land,  and  planted  trees,  just  re- 
ceived from  England,  upon  it.  The  soil  had  been  thrown  up  to 
the  frost  the  previous  winter,  and  the  compost  here  was  applied 
in  the  trenches,  near  the  roots.  Mr.  Wilder  exhibited  two  shoots, 
which  had  grown  from  those  trees,  since  they  were  set  out  in 
June.  The  shoots  were  four  feet  in  length,  and  the  wood  hard, 
an4  well  ripened. 

It  is  stated,  that,  on  old  beds,  where  charcoal  had  been  burn- 
ed ten  years  before,  the  com  and  wheat,  to  this  day,  are  uni- 
formly better  than  on  the  adjoining  lands,  being  more  vigorous, 
of  a  darker  green  color,  and  producing  larger  crops.  A  farmer 
remarks: — ''I  sowed  fine  charcoal  over  my  land,  in  strips. 
These  strips  have  increased  one-half  in  product,  and  without 
any  apparent  diminution,  for  five  years." 

Mr.  Wilder  mentioned  several  instances,  showing  the  benefi- 
cial efiects  arising  from  the  use  of  fine  charcoal,  one  of  which, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  was  an  extraordinary  product  of 
wheat. 

Says  an  English  gardener : — "  My  composts  consist  of  noth- 
ing but  loam  and  charcoal,  without  a  particle  of  manure,  of  any 
sort;  and  I  never  saw  the  plant  that  did  not  delight  in  it,  and 
every  plant  under  my  care,  has  some  charcoal  used  about  it." 

As  a  deodorant,  or  disinfector,  Mr.  Wilder  related  the  follow- 
ing experiment,  which  appeared  in  a  late  English  paper : — 

"  Two  fluids,  and  charcoal  from  peat,  were  prepared  espe- 
cially, by  different  chemists,  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  night- 
soil,  stable,  and  pig-stye  manures,  of  their  offensive  smell.  The 
fluids  both  proved  ineffectual,  but  the  charcoal  not  only  instantly 
neutralized,  and  destroyed  the  offensive  odors,  in  each  of  these 
substances,  but  also  deodorized  the  fluids  themselves." 
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Remarks  bt  M.  P.  Wilder. 

[At  the  ninth  meeting  of  the  LegislatiTe  Society,  Mr.  Wildks,  the  Pieei- 
dent,  made  t^e  remarks  which  follow,  on  the  sahject  offruU  Bad  fruit  trees  : — } 

Fonnerly,  the  cultiyation  of  the  finer  fruits  was  limited  to 
the  gardens  of  the  opulent,  or  to  the  immediate  proximity  of  a 
market,  but  the  multiplied  facilities  of  intercourse  and  trans- 
portation, the  emulation  excited  by  horticultural  exhibitions 
and  conventions,  and  the  increasing  importance  of  this  product, 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  have  awakened  an  interest  which 
has  spread  as  with  magnetic  speed,  throughout  our  land.  Thou- 
sands of  trees  are  planted,  instead  of  dozens :  orchards  and 
gardens,  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  have  been  commenced, 
and  so  generally  has  this  taste  been  diffused  in  our  vicinity, 
that  the  cottage,  even  of  the  most  humble  laborer,  without  its 
fruit  tree  or  grape  vine,  would  almost  be  considered  an  anomaly. 
Amateurs  and  nursery-men  have  congregated  into  their  collec- 
tions hundreds  of  varieties  for  trial ;  and,  so  great  is  this  enthu- 
siasm, or  mania,  that  the  cry  is  not  simply,  '^  who  will  show  us 
any  good,"  but  who  will  show  us  any  thing  new  ?  Fears  have 
been  expressed,  that  this  fruil-growing  mania  would  overstock 
the  market,  but  thus  far  it  has  tended  to  foster  a  taste  for  better 
quality,  better  specimens,  and  to  augment  rather  than  to  dimin- 
ish the  price. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  is  this  enterprise  crowned  with  better 
success  than  in  our  own.  The  fame  of  American  fruit  is  already 
proverbial  in  foreign  markets,  and  the  day  is  not  distant,  when, 
in  addition  to  the  enormous  consumption  at  home,  we  shall  sup- 
ply England,  not  only  with  the  finest  apples,  but  also,  with  the 
finest  pears. 

A  gentleman,  (P.  Barry,  Esq.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,)  who  has 
just  returned  from  Europe,  remarks,  that,  in  the  English  market, 
there  will  be  an  ''  unfailing  demand  for  the  products  of  our  or- 
chards," that  apples,  such  as  would  scarcely  sell  at  home,  were 
there  cried  up,  as  ^' nice  American  apples,"  <' beautiful  American 
apples,"  and  brought  from  three  to  six  cents  each.    Mr.  B.  says 
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he  examined,  in  the  fruit  rooms  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  "two  hundred  to  three  hundred  \rarieties  of  fruit,  and 
that  there  was  not  a  single  large,  clear,  well-K^olored  specimen 
among  them."  The  same  gentleman  took  out  with  him  spe- 
cimens of  the  Northern  Spy  apple,  (which  we  now  have  before 
as,)  and  some  other  varieties ;  they  elicited  the  admiration  of 
all,  and  indeed,  says  he,  "  there  are  no  such  apples  in  England." 
With  the  zeal  so  generally  manifested  on  this  subject,  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  importance  to  ascertain  the  best  mode  of  cul- 
tivation; but,  so  much  has  already  been  published  on  the  soil, 
management,  and  selection  of  fruit  trees,  that  I  can  hardly  ex- 
pect to  add  any  thing  new.  There  are,  however,  some  consid- 
erations, "  that  lie  at  the  root  of  the  matter,"  and  which,  it  is 
believed,  must  be  adopted,  as  a  sine  qua  non^  to  ensure  success, 
viz: — 

1.  The  selection  of  such  sorts,  and  only  such^  as  by  uniform- 
ity of  character,  in  various  localities,  particularly  our  otcn,  have, 
after  a  trial  of  years,  been  proved  to  be  hardy,  productive,  and 
of  excellent  quality. 

2.  The  right  soil,  and  the  proper  preparation  of  it. 

3.  The  appropriate  manure. 

Much  disappointment  has  been  experienced,  by  selecting  va- 
rieties from  their  high-sounding  names  and  novelty,  rather  than 
from  any  known  superiority  of  character.  To  avoid  this  prevalent 
error,  and  in  compliance  with  frequent  requests,  I  submit  a  list 
in  the  various  classes  of  fruits,  which,  from  the  united  experi- 
ence of  cultivators,  appears  well  adapted  to  our  region,  and  to 
possess  generally,  the  characteristics  alluded  to ;  and,  to  make 
this  as  useful  as  possible,  I  have  graduated  it  to  limited  selec- 
tions for  small  gardens  — 

APPLES. 

For  three  varieties :  Large  Early  Bough,  Gravenstein,  Bald- 
win. 

For  six  varieties^  add:  Red  Astrachan,  Porter,  Rhode  Island 
Greening. 

For  twelve  varietieSj  add :  Early  Harvest,  Williams,  Fall 
Harvey,  Minister,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Roxbury  Russet 

For  Winter  Stceet  Apples :  Danvers  Winter  Sweet,  Seaver 
Sweet,  Tolman  Sweet 
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Our  country  abounds  with  native  varieties  of  apples,  and 
there  are,  no  doubt,  many  others  equal  or  superior  to  the  foreign 
sorts,  but  which  have  not  been  so  generally  tested.  Among 
those  of  high  reputation,  are  the  Northern  Spy,  Melon,  Mother, 
Magnolia,  Foundling,  Jewett's  Red,  Twenty  Ounce,  and  the 
Ladies'  Sweeting,  which  last  now  before  us,  should  it  prosper 
in  our  soils,  will  take  high  rank  as  a  very  late  keeper,  and  su- 
perb fruit. 

PEARS. 

For  three  varieties :  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  or  Bartlett,  Vic- 
ar of  Winkfield,  Beurr^  d'Aremberg. 

For  six  varieties^  add :  Bloodgood,  Ixmise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 
Flemish  Beauty. 

For  twelve  varieties^  add:  Seckel,  Fondante  d'Autonme,  Ur- 
baniste,  Golden  Beurr6  of  Bilboa,  Beurri  Bosc,  Winter  Nelis. 

For  eighteen  varieties^  add :  Dearborn's  Seedling,  Andrews, 
Tyson,  Heathcot,  Long  Green,  Buffum. 

For  new  foreign  varieties^  of  good  promise,  and  partially 
proved :  Beurr6  d' Anjou,  Paradise  d'Autonme,  Doyenn^  Bous- 
sock,  Duchesse  d'Orleans,  Jalousie  de  Fontenay  Vendee,  St. 
Andre. 

Far  new  native  varieties^  of  high  reputation,  the  Pratt,  West- 
cott,  Abbott,  Ott's  Seedling,  Brandywine,  Leach's  Kingsessing, 
Howell. 

PEACHBS. 

For  three  varieties :  Early  York,  (serrated  leaf,)  Crawford's 
Early,  Old  Mixon  Freestone. 

For  six  varieties,  add :  George  Fourth,  Grosse  Mignonne. 
Crawford's  Late. 

For  twelve  varieties^  ddd :  Walter's  Early,  Nivette,  Bergen's 
Yellow,  Late  Admirable,  Jacques,  Old  Mixon  Clingstone. 

CHERRIES. 

For  three  varieties :  May  Duke,  Black  Tartarian,  Downer's 
Late. 

For  six  varieties,  add :  Black  Eagle,  Elton,  Downton. 

For  twelve  varieties,  add :  Knight's  Early  Black,  Graffion,  or 
Bigarreau,  Sweet  Montmorency,  Sparhawk's  Honey,  Coleur 
de  Chair,  Late  Duke. 
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PLUKS. 

Fwr  three  varieties :  Green  Gage,  Jefferson,  Washington. 

For  six  varieties,  add:  Lawrence's  Favorite,  Purple  Gage, 
Imperial  Gage. 

For  twelve  varieties,  add :  Bingham,  Bleeker's  Gage,  Yellow 
Gage,  Red  Gage,  Smith's  Orleans,  Royale  Hative. 

The  President  closed  by  saying,  that,  having  occupied  his 
share  of  the  time,  the  other  points  alluded  to  would  be  deferred 
to  another  opportunity. 


Remarks  on  the  Subject  (^  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees. 

[At  the  tenth  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Society,  the  subject  of  '*  Fruit  and 
Fruit  Trees,*'  was  further  discussed.  The  following  are  among  the  Remarks 
Bade: — ] 

The  president,  Mr.  Wilder,  said,  in  reference  to  the  proper 
preparation  of  the  soil;  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  disastrous 
errors,  in  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  for  trees,  has  been  the  too 
prevalent  practice  of  digging  simply  a  hole,  (and  I  use  this  term 
in  a  double  sense,)  either  of  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  roots, 
or  one  into  which  they  could  be  crowded.  Fortunately,  more 
enlarged  views  are  now  entertained,  by  intelligent  cultivators, 
and  with  them  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
All  agree  that  the  proper  and  only  judicious  method  is  the  sub- 
soiling,  or  trenching  pf  the  earth,  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches 
or  two  feet,  and  that,  during  this  process,  the  upper  and  lower 
soils,  together  with  the  appropriate  manure,  should  be  thorough- 
ly incorporated;  and  the  cultivator  who  is  not  willing  to  take 
these  preliminary  measures,  had  better  abandon  the  project  of 
growing  fruit  trees,  and  save  both  his  time  and  money. 

By  the  adoption  of  the  system  recommended,  the  work  will 
not  only  be  ''  well  done/'  but  one  tree  will  produce  more  than 
five,  with  ordinary  treatment,  and  will  not  require  more  than 
common  tillage,  until  it  commences  fruiting,  and  then  only,  wheiii 
by  the  imperfection  of  the  fruit,  warning  is  given^  that  the  neces- 
sary ii^redients  of  fertilization  have  been  exhausted  from  the  soiL 
33 
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The  appropriate  fnanure$.  Much  has  been  written,  of  late,  on 
the  subject  of  special  manures^  that  is,  the  adaptation  of  an  ap- 
propriate fertilizer,  to  each  class  of  vegetation — and  I  entertain 
no  doubt,  that  the  great  secret  of  successful  cultivation,  so  far 
as  manure  is  concerned,  is  the  application  of  the  right  sort^  to 
each  particular  crop.  Chemists  tell  us  that  for  wheat  we 
want  lime  ;  for  turnips,  phosphate  of  lime^  bone  dust;  and,  for  the 
leguminous  plants,  peas,  beans,  &c.,  gypsum^  (plaster  of  Paris.) 
They  also  inform  us,  that  the  ashes  of  trees  and  plants  contain 
the  ingredients  which  constitute  the  food  they  require,  and  that 
it  can  be  administered  with  almost  as  much  precision,  as  that 
given  to  sustain  and  nourish  the  animal  system.  What  then,  is 
the  appropriate  manure  for  fruit  trees  ? 

By  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Emmons,  it  is  found,  that  the  bark  and 
sapwood  of  the  apple  tree  are  composed  of  more  than  one-half 
Ume^  one-fifth  poto^A,  and  about  one-sixth  phosphate  of  lime ; 
therefore,  the  compost  for  the  apple  should  consist  largely  of 
lime^  and  less  oi  potash  and  6ontf5. 

The  analysis  of  the  bark  and  sapwood  of  the  pear  tree  shows 
that  the  ashes  contain  nearly  one-third  part  phosphate  of  lisne, 
more  than  one-fourth  potash^  and  about  one-third  lime;  and, 
following  out  this  theory,  the  compost  for  the  pear  should  con- 
sist more  largely  of  bones  and  potash^  than  for  the  apple. 

This  view  of  the  subject  might  be  further  illustrated,  but 
sufficient  experiments  have  already  been  made,  to  establish  the 
importance  of  specific  manures^  not  only  for  fruit  trees,  but  for 
crops  generally ;  and  from  soils  worn  out  by  continued  cropping, 
or  from  our  old  orchards  and  gardens,  where  the  proper  fertiliz- 
ing substances  have  been  exhausted,  although  overloaded  with 
other  manures,  we  cannot  expect  a  favorable  result,  either  as  it 
regards  the  health  of  the  tree,  or  the  perfection  of  its  fruit. 

A  French  chemist  had  received  a  medal,  for  the  discovery  of 
a  method  of  preventing  the  early  defoliation  of  trees,  particular- 
ly the  young  pear  stocks  in  nurseries — this  was  a  weak  solution 
oi  sulphate  of  iron  (copperas;)  the  oxide  of  iron  had  also  been 
named  as  a  specific,  both  for  the  premature  falling  of  the  leaf, 
and  for  the  restoration  to  health  of  worn-out  pear  trees.,  ^e  had 
made  experiments  with  both,  and  entertained  a  favorable  opin- 
ion of  their  effect. 
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Col.  Wilder  closed  by  remarking  that  he  had,  for  many  years, 
used,  for  frait  trees,  the  compost  alluded  to  in  the  discussion  on 
manures,  viz. :  meadow  muck,  lecLched  ashes ^  and  crushed  bones; 
that,  where  these  could  not  easily  be  obtained,  no  better  manure 
could  be  had,  than  wood  ashes,  containing,  as  they  do,  both  pot- 
ash and  lime. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  editor  of  the  Cultivator,  confined  his  remarks 
to  the  subject  of  appropriate  manures : — 

A  fertile  upland  soil,  cleared  of  its  first  growth  by  burning, 
with  the  ashes  left  upon  the  surface,  and  the  roots  beneath,  as 
sustenance  for  the  new  tree,  was  the  best  soil  for  a  nursery. 
The  materials  required  in  the  growth  of  the  young  trees  already 
existed  at  hand.  But,  as  time  passes  on,  these  materials  are 
exhausted ;  the  potash,  lime,  and  phosphoric  acid,  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  wood  and  bark  of  the  tree..  Dr.  Emmons  had. 
shown,  from  the  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  the  apple,  pear  and 
grape  vine,  that  lime,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  entered  into 
their  composition,  in  certain  definite  proportions.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  leaves  also  consumed  large  quantities  of  the  ingredi- 
ents existing  in  the  soil.  The  dry  leaves  of  the  elm  contain, 
eleven  per  cent,  of  mineral  matter,  while  the  wood  contains  only 
two  per  cent. ;  the  leaves  of  the  beach  contain  seven  per  cent,  of 
mineral  matter,  while  the  wood  contains  only  one-third  of  one  per 
cent.  Fruit  supplies  the  organic  substances  for  the  support  of 
animal  life — and  the  constant  drafts  upon  the  soil  impoverish 
it  Now  the  great  problem  to  be  solved  is — what  is  the  best 
manner  to  keep  up  the  growth  of  the  tree,  and  restore  the  pow- 
ers of  the  soil,  which  have  been  nearly  exhausted  ? 

Dr.  Emmons,  Beecher,  and  other  authors,  by  their  investiga- 
tions and  writings,  have  done  much  towards  afibrding  a  solution 
to  this  problem.  It  is  well  known,  that  each  species  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  requires  different  food  for  its  nourishment  and 
support.  For  example,  the  cow  and  the  dog  will  not  subsist 
upon  the  same  food.  Now  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  the  field 
requires  food,  and  food  suited  to  the  crop  which  is  raised  upon 
it.— Plants,  nourished  or  manured  with  the  ashes  of  the  same 
idant,  will  flourish,  as  they  are  then  supplied  with  the  materials 
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which  nature  demands.  Liebig  lays  this  down  as  a  truth.  Our 
prairie  and  forest  lands  furnish  a  good  illustration  in  point. 
They  are  never  impoverished,  their  fertility  never  dies  out,  and 
because  the  materials  which  are  required  for  the  growth  of  the 
grass  or  tree,  are  furnished  by  the  decay  of  the  leaves,  &c.  of 
the  tree,  and  the  fruit  and  spears  of  grass.  Thus,  for  the  orchard, 
the  ashes,  leaves  and  pumice  furnish  the  best  manure,  as  they 
contain  all  the  ingredients  which  enter  into  the  growth  of  the 
apple.  But  these  materials  may  not  exist  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties, and  then  resort  must  be  had  to  composts  or  other  manures. 
Stable  manure  will  do  well,  but  it  is  so  stimulating,  that  the 
wood  does  not  ripen  well. 

The  gentleman  had,  upon  one  occasion,  used  a  large  quantity 
of  this  kind  of  manure  upon  his  fruit  trees. — ^There  was  a  rapid 
and  apparently  thrifty  growth  of  the  trees,  but  yet  the  wood  did 
not  ripen ;  the  cold  of  the  succeeding  winter  killed  a  great  many 
of  them.  The  speaker  concluded  with  the  observation,  that  tlie 
time  was  not  far  distant,  when  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees 
would  be  infinitely  better  understood,  than  it  has  been  in  times 
past,  but  that  this  knowledge  would  only  be  gained  through  the 
union  of  science  and  practice. 

Mr.  RicB,  of  Newton. — Can  we  prevent  the  yellows  on  the 
peach  tree  ?  The  speaker  had  seen  recommended  an  application 
of  urine  as  a  good  remedy  for  this  disease.  He  had  tried  the 
experiment  upon  an  orchard,  of  about  three  hundred  trees — say, 
one-half  of  a  pailful  to  each  tree-*and,  out  of  the  three  hun- 
dred, he  had  lost  only  two.  One  tree,  nearly  dead,  certainly  re- 
vived, after  the  application.  He  thought  that  the  suggestion 
was  worthy  of  consideration. 

Can  any  thing  be  done  to  save  our  peach  buds  ?  He  had  ex- 
amined his  trees,  this  spring,  and  found  nearly  all  the  embryo 
blossoms  destroyed.  Many  contend,  that  these  buds  are  killed, 
in  consequence  of  very  warm  weather  in  the  fall,  or  early  part 
of  winter,  being  succeeded  immediately  by  severe  cold.  The 
President  observed  that  the  cherry  blossoms,  or  many  of  them, 
were  destroyed. 

Many  orchards,  continued  Mr.  Rice,  are  lost,  from  a  want  of 
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care  and  cultivation.  Some  set  out  their  trees,  and  there  leave 
them ;  but  an  orchard  requires  as  much  attention  as  a  corn- 
field. Mr.  Rice  had  sent  his  fruit  abroad  for  a  market,  and  the 
average  return  had  been  above  the  price  of  Boston  market. 
Such  was  the  demand  for  American  fruit,  that  cultivators  need 
not  fear  that  the  market  will  ever  be  overstocked. 

Major  Wheelbr,  of  Framingham,  thought,  that  the  best  rem- 
edy for  the  yellows  was  careful  cultivation — that  bad  cultiva- 
tion caused  them.  The  peach  is  a  great  bearer,  and  thrives 
vigorously  for  a  time ;  and  then  it  is  neglected,  until  disease  has 
firmly  seated  itself.  He  did  not  doubt,  that  proper  attention 
would  ensure,  to  this  tree,  a  long  life  in  this  country.  In 
France,  peach  trees,  a  hundred  years  old,  bear  exi^ellent  fruit 

The  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  peach  bud  was  extreme 
cold  weather,  and  not  warm  and  cold  weather,  immediately 
succeeding  each  other.  Observations,  extended  through  a  long 
series  of  years,  had  convinced  him  that  this  was  the  case.  It 
was  well  known,  that  it  is  colder  upon  low,  marshy  grounds, 
than  upon  the  hills ;  the  buds  of  the  peach  growing  upon  the 
hills  have  not  been  injured,  while  those  of  the  peach  growing 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  on  low  lands,  have  been  entirely 
destroyed.  The  hill  sides  formed  the  best  site  for  a  peach  or- 
chard. 

For  forty  years.  Major  Wheeler  had  cultivated  the  apple  tree, 
and  had  never  been  troubled  with  the  borer.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  wash  his  trees  in  a  strong  lye — say,  two  pounds  of 
potash  to  a  pailful  of  water.  The  caterpillar,  he  destroyed  with 
the  brush  and  the  hand.  He  did  not  stake  his  trees,  when  set- 
ting them  out ;  did  not  water  them ;  and  did  not  use  litter,  al- 
tfiough  it  was  undoubtedly  very  good  as  a  fertilizer.  He  dug  a 
hole  two  feet  deep,  and  some  five  or  six  in  circumference— ^placed 
a  good  tree  from  a  good  nursery  in  it,  and  seldom  lost  a  tree, 
from  transplanting. 

In  answer  to  a  question.  Major  Wheeler  said,  that  the  buds  of 
his  peach  trees  were  nearly  all  destroyed.  Those  of  his  neigh^ 
bors,  upon  higher  and  more  favorable  ground,  he  had  not  exam- 
ined. He  had  ascertained,  that,  when  the  thermometer  sank  as 
low  as  ten  degrees  below  zero,  the  buds  were  generally  killed. 
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The  President  remarked,  be  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  Ha- 
jor  Wheeler,  that  extreme  cold  weather  killed  the  buds.  His 
psacbes  were  planted  upon  a  dry,  gravelly  soil,  with  a  northerly 
exposure,  and  the  buds  were  nearly  all  killed.  Many  of  the 
cherry  blossoms  were  also  destroyed.  The  winter  has  been  a 
remarkably  cold  one.  (It  was  suggested  by  a  gentleman  pres- 
ent that  we  had  quite  warm  weather  in  December,  which  was 
succeeded  by  severe  cold.) 

Major  Wheeler  remarked,  that,  four  or  five  years  since,  we 
had  very  warm  weather  in  February,  so  much  so  that  the  peach 
blossom  opened  on  the  10th  of  March.  After  that  time,  we  had 
severe,  cold,  and  heavy  snow  storms,  and  still  the  peach  bore 
most  abundantly  that  year. 

Mr.  Samuel  Walker,  of  Roxbury,  (President  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society)  thought,  that  the  subject  of  ma- 
nure and  transplanting  was  of  great  importance.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done,  in  transplanting,  was,  to  properly  prepare  the 
soil,  by  trenching,  incorporating  the  loam  with  the  subsoil,  and 
supplying  the  appropriate  manure.  There  was  no  necessity  for 
special  manures  until  the  powers  of  the  soil  had  been  exhausted. 

Regard  must  also  be  had  to  the  kind  of  soil,  its  location  on 
high  or  low  land,  its  exposure,  &c.  Mr.  Walker  would  admit, 
that  peaches  grow  best  on  high  lands.  The  trees  must  be  adapt- 
ed to  the  soil,  and  the  fruit  must  be  selected  with  a  view  to 
the  market  which  is  to  be  supplied.  Mr.  Walker  thought,  that 
fruit-growers  make  a  great  mistake,  in  multiplying  varieties ; 
this  would  do  well  enough  for  amateurs,  but  it  was  very  un- 
profitable business  for  the  farmer.  He  proceeded  to  speak  of 
the  varieties  of  the  apple,  which  he  thought  it  most  profitable 
for  the  farmer  to  cultivate.  First,  was  the  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  a  good  second-rate  fruit,  which  adapts  itself  readily 
to  most  soils,  and  is  in  good  order  for  the  table,  from  November  to 
April.  It  was,  by  no  means,  the  best  apple  that  could  be  named, 
but  its  combined  qualities  rendered  it  exceedingly  valuable 
for  cultivation  in  this  state.  Then  comes  the  Gravenstein, 
in  good  order  for  cooking  and  eating,  as  early  as  the  month  of 
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Aaguftt,  and  continues  so  for  eight  or  ten  weeks.  It  is  an  apple 
now  little  known,  but  it  will,  at  no  distant  period,  come  into  very 
general  favor.  Then  there  is  the  Baldwin,  well  known  for  its 
many  good  qualities.  With  these  three  varieties,  remarked  Mr. 
Walker,  I  could  make  more  money  than  with  one  hundred  va- 
rieties. The  gentleman  made  some  remarks  upon  the  demand 
which  exists  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  for  American  fruit,  and 
he  thought  this  demand  should  furnish  sufficient  inducement 
for  its  extensive  cultivation. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Russbll  was  accustomed  to  keep  his  appfes 
well  barreled  in  the  coldest  place  he  could  find  in  his  buildings, 
provided  it  was  not  so  cold  as  to  cause  them  to  freeze.  He  ex- 
hibited russet  apples,  which  had  been  kept  for  one  year  and  a 
half,  and  sweet  apples  which  had  been  kept  for  two  years,  per- 
fectly sound  and  in  admirable  condition.  He  took  care  that  no 
water  should  be  near  where  his  apples  were  placed. 

Col.  HuBBELL,  of  Lanesborough,  stated,  that  he  preserved 
apples,  by  placing  them  in  barrels :  the  apples  are  stowed  away, 
in  oat  chaff,  with  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  air-shcked  lime : 
the  preservation  is  very  complete ;  and  the  flavor  of  the  apple 
is  retained  fully.  Any  other  kind  of  chaff,  sawdust,  and  other 
similar,  dry  substances  will  answer  as  well  as  oat  chaff. 
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ABSTRACT. 


MASS.   SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  AGRICULTURE. 


The  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  Promoting  Agriculture,  respectfully  report,  in  obedience  to 
the  requisitions  of  the  Liegislature,  that  on  an  examination  of  the 
records  of  the  board  of  trustees  for  the  year  past,  it  appears, 
that  their  exertions  in  the  cause  of  agriculture,  continue  con- 
centrated on  the  objects  stated  in  their  former  reports,  for  the 
four  preceding  years,  that  of  introducing  and  distributing  the 
best  breed,  or  breeds  of  milking  cows,  those  which  have  been, 
and  are  most  esteemed,  after  the  test  of  many  years,  by  the 
best  farmers  in  England.  Their  object  has  been  so  far  accom- 
plished as  to  offer  to  each  county  society,  one  bull  and  one 
cow,  or  heifer  calf  of  the  full  blood,  of  either  the  Ayrshire,  or 
the  North  Devon  breed.  The  farmers  of  each  coimty  society, 
which  has  been  willing  to  make  the  experiment,  are,  or  will  be 
furnished,  free  of  expense,  with  a  male  and  female  of  the  same 
breed,  Ayrshire  or  Devon,  as  may  have  been  appropriated  to 
them,  or  may  have  been  selected  by  them.  If  it  be  in  the 
ifirit  of  farmers  to  preserve  a  breed  unmixed^  an  opportimity 
is  given  to  each  society,  or  fountain  head,  so  to  distribute  them, 
as  that,  in  a  few  years,  they  may  give  a  character  to  the  stock 
of  their  respective  counties. 

The  records  also,  express  the  sense  of  the  board,  at  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  friends  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  by  the  commu- 
nity in  general,  in  the  death  of  their  late  associate,  Elias  Phin- 
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2  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY. 

ney,  Esq.  The  high  character  of  this  gentleman,  the  place 
which  he  held  in  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  who  knew 
him,  and  his  enthusiasm  and  perseverance  in  behalf  of  the  great 
cause  of  agriculture,  are  too  generally  imderstood,  to  render 
any  addition  to  this  simple  reference  necessary. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Phinney,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  examine  the  state  of  the  society's  stock  at  Lexing- 
ton, with  authority,  if  they  thought  best,  to  sell  the  native 
stock,  with  the  cross  breeds  derived  from  them,  which  they 
reported  to  have  been  done.  More  recently,  a  conmiittee  was 
appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  expediency,  of  selling 
all  of  the  stock  belonging  to  the  society,  remaining  after  the 
distribution  to  each  county  society,  of  one  pair  of  the  same 
breed,  of  full  blood,  which  will  probably  be  completed  before 
the  first  of  April,  next.  The  committee  reported  in  favor  of  a 
sale,  and  upon  the  condition  that  the  animals  be  retained 
within  the  Conmionwealth. 

Dr.  Warren,  chairman  of  the  conmiittee  on  the  diseases  of 
animals,  reported,  that  Dr.  Brooks,  with  whom  he  had  corres- 
ponded while  he  was  in  Paris,  in  1846,  and  who  had,  at  the 
request  of  the  conmiittee,  examined  the  veterinary  institutions 
of  France,  had  now  returned,  and  proposed,  at  the  request  of 
the  committee,  to  deliver  a  course  of  four  lectures,  during  the 
month  of  February,  next.  Dr.  Warren  suggested,  as  the  lec- 
tures would  be  delivered  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature, 
application  should  be  made  for  the  use  of  the  chamber  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  that  purpose. 

Each  county  society  now  pursues  the  course  commenced 
more  than  thirty-three  years  ago,  by  the  Massachusetts  Society, 
to  encourage  the  industry  and  stimulate  the  ingenuity  of  the 
farmers  in  the  offer  of  premiums,  and  an  opportunity  of  exhib- 
iting the  result  of  their  labors  and  their  inventions.  The  better 
knowledge  of  the  habits  and  requirements  of  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  the  better  knowledge  of  the  soil  and  markets  of 
their  respective  counties,  with  the  fact  that  the  places  of  exhi- 
bition are  not  far  from  any  competitor,  give  to  these  smaller 
circles,  much  larger  opportunities  of  offering  judiciously,  and 
awarding  carefully,  than  could  ever  have  been  had  by  the 
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Massachusetts  Society,  whose  offers  extended  always,  over  the^ 
Commonwealth,  and  on  some  subjects^  as  for  instance,  the  cause 
of  injury  to  forest  and  fruit  trees,  or  the  discovery  of  a  preven- 
tive, the  offer  extended  over  the  whole  of  New  EIngland. 

Respectfully, 

JOHN  C.  GRAY,  President, 
BENJ.  GUILD,  Secretary. 

Boston,  December  28^A,  1849. 

The  Report  of  Mr.  G.  P.  Phinney,  son  of  the  late  Elias 
Phinney,  and  with  whom  the  stock  still  remains,  states  the  num- 
ber of  the  Ayrshire  breed  to  be  seventeen,  and  of  the  Devon, 
fourteen. 

There  have  been  distributed  to 

Middlesex  County  Agricultural  Society,  1  North  Devon  Bull. 
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From  these  societies,  no  returns  have  been  made,  although 
the  certificate  of  their  receipt  of  the  animals,  contained  the 
condition  of  an  annual  report. 
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ESSEX  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


The  annual  cattle  show  and  fair  of  this  society,  took  place 
at  Salem,  on  Thursday,  the  26th  of  September  last.  The  day 
was  unexceptionably  bright  and  beautiful ;  the  rain  of  the  pre- 
ceding night  having  put  all  things  in  the  most  desirable  order  for 
the  festival.  The  Mechanics'  Fair,  which  was  held  on  the 
same  day,  gave  an  additional  attraction  to  it.  The  concourse 
of  people  was  immense,  surpassing  any  thing  ever  before  seen 
in  that  city.  In  all  its  departments,  the  exhibition  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  ever  held  under  the  auspices  of  this  society. 
The  address  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Asa  T.  Newhall,  of 
Lynnfield. 

During  the  past  year,  the  society,  having  purchased  the  valu- 
able agricultural  books  belonging  to  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Col- 
man,  has  established  a  library  for  the  use  of  its  members.  These, 
with  other  books  in  its  possession,  and  those  contributed  by 
individuals,  form  a  collection  of  six  hundred  volumes;  to 
which,  it  is  believed  that  additions  will,  from  time  to  time,  be 
made,  by  the  friends  of  the  institution.  But  to  insure  a  per- 
manent increase  to  the  library,  all  unclaimed  premiums  and 
gratuities,  from  year  to  year,  have  been  appropriated  by  the 
trustees,  to  this  object. 


On  the  Dairy. 

The  committee  were  gratified  to  find  so  many  entries,  and 
such  fine  specimens  of  butter.  The  parcels  were  entered,  as 
required,  by  the  numbers  only,  and  were  examined  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  made.  The 
several  parcels  of  June  butter  were  first  compared  with  each 
other,  and  the  several  parcels  of  September  butter,  likewise. 
After  the  opinion  of  the  committee  was  made  up,  upon  the 
specimens  presented,  the  several  statements  were  examined  and 
•compared.     Although  there  were  found  to  be  important  diffe^ 
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ences  in  the  quantities  produced  in  diflferent  statements,  still, 
there  was  no  sufficient  reason  to  vary  the  awards,  as  made  upon 
the  quality.  Some  of  the  statements  were  found  to  be  not  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  conditions  on  which  the  premiums 
were  offered ;  but  no  material  variations  were  noticed,  in  those 
of  the  successfbl  claimants.  Our  premiums  are  offered  ^^for 
the  best  produce  on  thefarm^'^  and  not  simply  for  the  best  speci- 
mens exhibited. 

It  is  expected  of  the  claimants,  to  state  distinctly  the  amount 
produced  in  the  month  of  June ;  and  also,  in  the  four  months 
next  following  the  20th  of  May.  It  is  highly  important,  that 
all  the  particulars  in  the  management,  from  the  first  milking  of 
the  cow,  to  the  moulding  of  the  butter  for  the  market,  should 
be  carefully  noted.  If  these  facts  could  be  presented  in  a  jour- 
nal form,  so  that  the  feed  of  each  week,  and  the  produce  of 
each  week,  could  be  distinctly  seen  and  compared,  it  would  be 
a  source  of  much  instruction. 

The  design  of  requiring  statements  for  particular  periods  of 
time,  is,  that  all  statements  should  have  reference  to  the  same 
period,  so  that  they  may,  with  propriety,  be  compared  together. 
If,  for  instance,  one  person  takes  fifty  days,  from  May  20th  to 
July  10th,  and  another  fourteen  days,  from  June  10th  to  June 
24th,  there  can  be  no  fair  comparison  between  the  two.  We 
can  easily  conceive  of  such  an  arrangement  of  the  pastures,  and 
of  the  feed  of  the  cows,  for  a  period  of  fourteen  clays,  as  would 
show  a  very  different  result  from  what  could  be  produced  in 
fifty  days.  These  facts  are  adverted  to,  because  some  of  the 
statements  are  made  in  this  manner.  We  want  no  forced  state- 
ments,— we  care  not  how  good  they  may  be, — ^but  we  want 
them  in  the  ordinary  way ;  we  want  to  see  the  whole  truth, 
without  any  artificial  appliances.  Such  statements  not  only 
vary  from  the  rule  prescribed,  but  they  present,  also,  insuperable 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  just  estimates.  Claimants  should  un- 
derstand, if  they  would  expect  others  to  judge  rightly  of  their 
claims,  they  must  begin  right  in  their  statements.  It  is  not 
enough  for  them  to  say,  that  the  offer  of  the  premium  is  not 
made  exactly  as  it  should  be ,-  when  they  present  their  claims, 
they  assent  to  the  projH'iety  of  the  offer. 
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There  are  many  facts,  in  relation  to  the  making  of  batter,  of 
great  importance,  to  be  distinctly  noted.  Instance,  from  some 
we  learn,  that  the  quantity  of  butter  is  materially  influenced 
by  the  manner  of  milking  the  cows, — by  being  careful  entirely 
to  exhaust  the  bag  at  each  milking ;  one  pint,  at  the  close,  be- 
ing said  to  be  of  as  much  value  aafour  at  the  commencement. 

It  is  presumed  that  there  is  a  certain  point  of  time,  after  the 
milk  has  been  set,  when  the  cream  can  be  severed  from  the 
milk  to  the  best  advantage.  We  have  looked  through  the 
statements,  to  ascertain  when  this  is.  We  find  them  varying 
from  twenty-four  to  seventy-two  hours ;  about  as  definite  as 
the  size  of  a  piece  of  chalk.  What  is  wanted,  is  a  rule,  for  the 
guidance  of  those  who  shall  undertake  to  manage  the  business, 
without  having  had  experience.  Without  doubt,  many  of  these 
successful  butter-makers  have  the  right  rule  in  their  mind,  but 
have  never  yet  so  defined  it,  as  to  be  able  to  convey  it  to  odi- 
ers.  The  probability  is,  the  longer  the  cream  remains,  the 
more  there  will  be  of  it ;  but  may  it  not  remain  so  long,  as  to 
impair  the  quality  of  the  butter  ?  This  may  depend  much 
upon  the  character  of  the  place  where,  and  the  vessels  in  which 
it  is  set.  Nearly  all  speak  of  setting  the  milk  in  tin  pans;-- 
how  deep  it  shall  be, — ^whether  two,  four,  or  six  inches, — ^they 
do  not  say.  All  concur  in  assigning  a  clean,  airy,  and  cool 
place,  for  the  milk  to  be  set  in  ;  and  all  conciu:  in  approving  of 
entire  cleanliness  in  all  the  departments. 

What  shall  be  done  with  the  cream,  after  it  is  collected  ? 
Some  place  it  in  a  bucket,  in  the  well ;  others,  in  pots,  in 
vaults  constructed  for  the  purpose.  The  best  position  we  have 
noticed,  is  to  have  a  neat  apartment  excavated  below  the  ordi- 
nary cellar,  and  there  to  keep  it,  until  the  convenient  time  for 
churning.  This  should  be  as  often  as  a  sufficient  quantity  is 
accumulated,  to  be  churned  to  advantage.  The  temperature  of 
the  cream,  at  the  time  of  churning,  is  also  to  be  considered.  It 
is  said,  a  temperature  from  60^  to  66^  is  the  most  favorable. 
If  this  be  so,  it  should  always  be  brought  to  this  temperature, 
before  the  agitation  of  the  cream  is  conmienced. 

Many  of  these  little  things,  which  a  skilful  manager  of  a 
dairy  is  accustomed  to  observe  and  practice,  and  which  are 
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thought  too  trifling  to  be  noticed,  may,  in  fact,  constitute  the 
leal  differences  between  the  making  of  good  and  ordinary  but- 
ter. That  such  differences  do  exist,  we  see  exemplified  every 
week.  Take,  for  instance,  in  any  of  our  towns,  two  farmers, 
situated  side  by  side,  on  lands  similar ;  you  will  find  one  of 
these  going  into  market,  on  Saturday,  with  butter  soft  and 
greasy,  with  small  particles  of  buttermilk  oozing  out  of  it ; 
while  the  butter  of  the  other  is  in  neatly  formed  lumps,  hard 
and  regular,  of  a  bright  yellow  color ;  the  one  is  slowly  sold 
for  a  shilling  a  pound,  when  the  other  readily  commands  a 
shilling  and  a  half,  from  purchasers  much  better  satisfied  with 
their  bai^ains.  Why  this  difference  in  price,  unless  it  be  in 
the  management  of  the  dairy  ?  One  of  these  farmers  will  be 
able  to  thrive  and  flourish,  with  painted  buildings,  and  neatly 
airanged  fences, — ^while  the  other  will  have  his  windows  stuffed 
with  rags,  and  his  fences  going  to  ruin. 

It  is  not  enough  for  claimants  to  say,  in  their  statements, 
that  about  an  ounce  of  salt  is  applied  to  each  pound  of  butter, 
or,  that  it  was  salted  to  suit  the  taste.  Such  expressions  afford 
no  rule  for  the  instruction  of  others.  Tastes  may  vary,  as 
much  as  hands  in  weight,  or  feet  in  measurement ;  and  the 
word  about  has  too  much  of  the  quality  of  india  rubber,  to  fas- 
ten anything.  For  example,  in  the  statements  before  us,  there 
is  a  variance,  in  the  quantity  of  salt  used,  of  one  half, — say 
from  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  to  one  and  a  half  ounces,  to  the 
pound.  We  are  aware  that  there  may  be  differences  in  the 
quality  of  the  salt,  and  that  the  condition  in  which  the  butter 
comes,  may  at  some  times  require  more  salt  than  at  others,  and 
consequently,  that  the  judgment  of  the  persons  working  it  is 
to  be  exercised ;  but  still,  we  think  it  is  in  their  power  to  de- 
fine how  this  judgment  is  to  be  applied ;  and  this  is  the  very 
thing  we  want  to  be  informed  about.  These  little  peculiari- 
ties which  enable  good  dairy  maids  to  present  the  nicest  of  butter. 

On  looking  over  the  statements  presented,  several  difficulties 
occur  in  instituting  a  comparison.  Some  speak  of  cows  only  ; 
others,  of  cows  and  heifers.  Some  speak  of  old  cows ;  others, 
of  young  cows.  What  the  fair  proportion  is,  which  a  heifer 
bears  to  a  cow,  we  have  no  certain  means  of  determining  ;  but 
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for  convenience  sake,  we  assume  that  three  heifers^  the  first 
season  in  milk,  may  be  reckoned  equal  to  two  cows.  We  aie 
also  embarrassed  by  the  fact,  that  different  families  may  con- 
sume very  different  quantities  of  milk  and  cream  in  the  family. 
Ordinarily,  we  expect  to  find,  on  a  well  regulated  New  England 
farm,  a  man  and  wife,  five  children,  a  man  servant,  a  maid  ser- 
vant, and  a  boy  to  drive  the  cows,  &c., — ten  in  number^  for 
whose  use  the  milk  of  one  cow,  at  least,  should  be  appropria^ 
ted.  There  may  be  variances  from  this.  There  may  be  hach- 
elorsy  who  take  care  of  their  own  dairies ;  but  such  care  will 
never  be  considered  as  a  recommendation  for  premium.  Al- 
though their  butter  may  be  sweet  in  the  churuj  ten  chances  to 
one,  it  will  be  rancid  before  it  comes  to  the  table. 

We  present,  in  a  tabular  form,  an  abstract  of  the  several 
statements,  supplying  deficiencies  by  the  best  guesses  (exercis- 
ing our  privilege  as  Yankees)  in  our  power  to  make. 


June.av. 

Foar  Months 

Name. 

Residence. 

Cows 

to  a  Cow. 

av.  to  a  Cow. 

Total. 

John  Stone,  Jr.,      - 

Marfolehead, 

4 

45  lbs. 

155  lbs. 

620  Ibe. 

Daniel  Pntnam,      - 

Danvers,     - 

6 

90   « 

120   « 

720  " 

Elijah  Pope,  - 

a 

4 

28   « 

111   " 

444  « 

Charles  P.  Preston, 

u 

7 

30   « 

112   " 

784  « 

George  Pearson,    - 

Sangos, 

6 

30   « 

109  « 

654  «* 

Nathaniel  Felton,  - 

Danvers,     - 

8 

32   « 

110.5  lbs. 

884  " 

Jonathan  Berry,     - 

Middleton,  - 

8 

30   " 

97.8  « 

790  " 

Dnncan  McNanghton,    - 

Byfield,      - 

5 

25    « 

94.5  « 

490  " 

John  Preston, 
Nathan  D.  Hawks, 

D>anvets,     - 

4 

26   " 

91.5  « 

366  " 

Ljnnfield,  - 

4 

25   « 

85      « 

340  « 

This  shows  an  average  product  of  one  pound  to  a  cow,  dailj/, 
through  the  month  of  June,  and  seven-eig/Ufts  of  a  pound,  daily , 
to  a  cow,  for  the  four  months  from  May  24th  to  September 
24th. 

When  the  extraordinary  drought  of  the  months  of  August  and 
September  are  taken  into  view,  as  also  the  family  consiunption 
of  milk  before  adverted  to,  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  that  the  state- 
ments presented  the  present  season,  give  evidence  of  a  produc- 
tion of  one  pound  of  butter,  daily,  for  each  cow,  for  the  four 
best  months  of  the  season. 
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How  this  will  compare  with  former  years,  is  not  distinctly 
in  mind.  We  remember  when  the  society  first  commenced 
their  offer  of  premiums,  Jesse  Putnam,  of.  Danvers,  was  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  the  first  premium,  and  that  his  cows  aver- 
aged a  produce  of  two  himdred  pounds  each,  in  a  period  of  six 
months.  This  was  thought  a  large  product,  and  was  account- 
ed for  by  the  extraordinary  feed  of  the  cows.  We  have  known 
some  of  the  present  claimants,  with  whom  we  have  been  ac- 
quainted as  stichy  for  nearly  thirtf/  f/ears,  to  present  statements 
of  a  produce  of  eight  pounds  of  butter  a  week,  to  each  cow,  for 
a  successive  number  of  weeks.  These  were  among  the  best 
products,  in  the  natural  tray,  that  we  have  known.  We  have 
often  heard  of  cows  that  yielded  two  pounds  of  butter  a  day, 
and  more,  but  we  have  never  known  a  herd  of  such  cows,  or 
any  considerable  number  together,  that  would  do  it,  without 
using  a  feed  for  them  that  would  cost  <<  more  than  it  came  to." 
If  such  can  be  found,  we  should  consider  attention  to  such  a 
stock,  one  of  the  best  modes  of  using  a  farm.* 


*  In  the  Society's  Transactions  for  1834,  pages  75  to  78,  will  be  fotind  an  ennmeration  of 
eows  most  remakable  for  their  produce  of  butter.  We  refer  to  this  with  more  satisfaction  at 
the  present  time,  because  it  was  compiled  by  that  eminent  friend  of  the  farmer,  and  especial- 
ly the  Essex  farmer,  the  late  Hknrt  Colm  ait,  whose  indefatigable  exertions  for  their  instrue- 
tioB,  too  soon  extinguished  his  light  in  a  foreign  land. 

As  a  matter  of  curious  information,  we  have  collected,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  products 
of  tereral  of  the  most  extraordinary  cows  in  Bfassachusetts,  that  have  come  to  our  knowledge. 


Date. 

Name. 

Place. 

Weekly 
Produce. 

L«^or 

1826, 
1824, 
1828, 
18S0, 
1830, 
18», 
18i5, 

OakesCow,        -       -       .       - 
Nourse  Cow,       -       -       -       - 
Sanderson  Cow, 
Homer's  Cow,     ...       - 
Hazdtine  Cow,  .... 
Barrett  Cow,       .... 
Buxton  Cow,       -       .       .       - 

Danvers,     - 

41                     .             . 

Waltham,   -       - 
Bedford.      .        - 
Haverhill,   -       - 
Northampton,      - 
Danvers,     - 

16  lbs. 
14  « 
14  " 
14  " 
14  " 
16  " 
16   " 

16  weeks. 
16     " 
16     " 
12     « 

le    u 

12     '• 
12     " 

These  cows  show  a  product  of  more  than  two  pounds  per  day,  each,  for  a  period  of  three 
Bontbs.    We  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  collect  together  such  a  herd. 

On  examining  the  products  of  Mr.  Hall's  Dairy,  of  Chemung  county,  who  took  the  first  pre- 
mmn  in  the  New  York  State  Society,  1846,  we  find  nineteen  cows  yielded  3189  pounds  of 
batter,  in  one  hundied  and  eighty  days,  or  about  168  pound  to  a  cow.  In  the  same  time,  our 
fiAj'Six  eows  yielded  9174  pounds  of  butter,  or  164  pounds  to  a  cow.  This  comes  so  ne;|rly 
op  to  the  products  of  New  York  Slate,  that  we  are  satisfied,  our  fanners,  by  proper  attention 
to  selecting  their  cows  for  the  dairy,  can,  if  they  will,  do  as  well  as  the  best.  Let  them  ap- 
ply their  true  Yankee  tact  in  this  matter,  and  they  may  challenge  the  world. 
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There  is  so  much  time  misspent,  and  labor  lost,  in  the  making 
of  poor  butter,  that  we  feel  it  to  be  an  imperative  duty  to  endeavor 
to  impress  the  minds  of  fanners,  and  of  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, with  the  importance  of  giving  heed  to  this  subject.  There 
are  some  things  in  relation  to  it  so  well  settled,  as  to  be  univer- 
sally known  by  all  those  who  have  any  knowledge  in  the  mat- 
ter. There  are  others  on  which  there  remain  great  differences 
of  opinion,  and  variance  of  practice.  As  for  instance,  in  the 
statements  before  us,  we  find  some  of  the  makers  of  butter  ap- 
ply cold  water  freely  to  the  butter,  both  before  it  is  taken  ftom 
the  chum,  and  afterwards,  '<to  aid  in  extracting  the  butter 
milk,  and  to  harden  the  butter,"  as  they  say.  Others  bring  it 
into  form  without  the  use  of  water,  and  say  that  its  use  impairs 
the  flavor,  and  essentially  injures  the  quality  of  the  butter. 
How  shall  it  be  determined  which  of  these  is  right?  This  is 
a  practical  question,  applicable  to  every  churning ;  quite  too  im- 
portant, therefore,  to  be  left  in  doubt.  Probably,  most  persons 
do  as  their  mothers  used  to  do,  without  inquiry  whether  there 
is  any  better  mode  of  proceeding.  In  an  intelligent  article  up- 
on this  subject,  from  one  of  the  most  successful  makers  of  but- 
ter, in  this  county,  (see  Transactions  for  1840,  p.  72,)  we  find 
this  sentence : — "  More  depends  on  this  than  any  part  of  the  pro- 

c  cess  in  making  good  butter.  If  our  dairy  women  would  apply 
double  the  labor  to  half  the  quantity  of  butter,  and  thereby 
thoroughly  remove  all  particles  of  buttermilk,  this  one  half 
would  be  worth  more  than  the  whole,  in  the  condition  it  is 
usually  sent  to  the  market."  •  ♦ 

The  churning  process  is  an  essential  part  of  the  making  of 
butter.  At  our  request,  Mr.  Felton,  who  has  for  several  years 
obtained  the  first  premium  on  butter,  has  annexed  to  his  state- 

'  ment  an  account  of  his  mode  of  churning.     We  looked  in  vain 

*  I  am  informed  by  a  lady,  who  was  instructed  by  her  mother,  who  for  a  period  the  neo- 
ory  of  man  nmneth  not  to  the  contrary,  bad  the  reputation  of  making  the  very  best  of  bolter, 
that  she  never  applied  cold  water,  or  any  other  water,  to  the  batter,  aAer  it  was  chmed. 
She  considered  such  application  injurious ;— especially  if  the  batter  was  intended  to  be  pot 
down,  as  she  said,— that  is,  to  be  preserved  for  future  use.  That  it  would  not  keep  so  well 
when  soaked  in  water ;  was  not  so  fine  flavored ;  and  more  likely  to  become  rancid.  Iftt- 
,  haps  my  respect  for  this  lady,  (who  is  my  mother,)  influences  my  opinions.]  In  a  matter  of 
ifais  kind,  I  should  place  more  confidence  in  the  practical  experience  of  a  sensible  woass, 
than  in  all  the  chemical  analyses  of  all  the  Davys  and  Liabig's  combined. 
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throQgh  the  seFeral  statements,  for  information  on  this  point 
If  it  be  true,  as  it  is  said  to  be,  that  some  kinds  of  chums 
will  bring  the  butter  in  one  half  the  time,  with  less  than  half 
the  labor  that  others  require,  this  is  a  fact  of  great  importance 
in  determining  the  best  mode  of  making  butter. 

We  have  heard  'of  many  improved  chums,  but  have  seen 
none,  the  stmcture  and  principles  of  which,  better  correspond 
with  our  ideas  of  utility,  than  CrowelPs  Patent  Thermometer 
Chum.  We  cannot  so  well  express  the  idea  we  wish  to  con- 
vey, as  in  the  letter  annexed.* 

Mr.  Howard,  of  the  Albany  Cultivator,  authority  second  to 
none  other  in  the  country,  says  : — "  According  to  our  experi- 
ence, the  best  butter  is  not  produced  by  a  very  short  nor  a  very 
long  period  in  churning.  If  it  is  churned  too  quick,  the  sepa- 
ration is  not  complete,  and  the  butter,  besides  being  less  rich,  is 
deficient  in  quantity ;  if  the  process  is  continued  too  long,  the 
batter  is  likely  to  be  oily.      We  think  our  best  butter  makers 

*  Dkak  Sir.^-1  have  tued  the  **  Thermometer  Cham  "  this  seMon,  and  have  beea  much 
pleased  with  it.  It  poMessee  a  decided  advantage  in  the  spring  and  automn,  when  the  cream  is 
generaUy  to  cold  as  to  be  a  long  time  in  forming  butter  in  other  chums,  as  by  filling  the  space 
between  the  zinc  and  the  outer  side  of  the  chum  with  hot  water,  the  cream  may  be  easily 
bnagfat  to  the  pioper  temperatore  for  churning.  In  warm  weather,  however,  1  do  not  think 
BQck  is  to  be  gained  by  filling  this  space  with  cold  water,  as  the  cream  should  be  sufficiently 
cooled  before  it  is  put  into  the  chum ;  and  if  it  is  not,  it  could  hardly  be  done  by  cold  water,  in 
the  short  time  generally  occupied  in  churning.  Still,  in  warm  weather,  I  have  found  that  the 
Thermometer  Chum  will  bring  the  butter  in  much  less  time  than  any  other  I  have  ever  used ; 
and  this,  I  think,  may  be  owing  to  the  form  of  the  slats  of  the  dasher.  These  have  a  wide  and 
iat  sorface,  obviously  producing  more  agitation  of  the  cream  than  the  round  slats  of  Gah's 
cfanm,  and  of  KendalFs  chura.«  On  one  occasion,  I  have  churned  thirty  quarts  of  cream  into 
butter  in  eleven  minutes  m  the  Thermometer  Chum,  though  it  ordinarily  takes  a  longer  time, 
an  average  at  least  of  half  an  hour ;  and  a  shorter  time  than  this  I  do  not  think  desirable. 

It  is  claimed  for  some  of  the  lately  invented  chums,  the  Atmospheric  Chtun,  for  example, 
that  they  will  produce  butter  in  four  or  five  minutes ;  but  I  think  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  in  so  short  a  time  all  the  butter  can  be  extracted  from  a  given  quantity  of  cream,  or 
the  butter  can  be  of  the  best  quality.  What  to  me  seems  the  greatest  desideratum  in  chums, 
is,  some  improvement  in  the  application  of  the  moving  power,  by  which  the  amount,  or  rather 
the  severity  of  .labor  may  be  lessened  in  chuming.  As  it  is  now,  it  is  work,  and  often  hard 
nofk,  too,  for  an  able-bodied  man.  But  if  a  chum  could  be  made  to  work  so  easily  that  a 
boy  co«ld  operate  it  without  fatigue,  for  three  or  four  successive  churaings,  it  is  evident  thai 
a  great  gain  would  be  made  in  the  expenditure  of  labor.  "  Blessings  on  the  man  who  inventp 
ed  sleep  I  "  exclaimed  the  renowned  Sancho  Panza-^nd  equal  blessings  have  I  often  been 
iadined  lo  invoke  for  the  individnal  who  would  make  ehnrmng  easy. 

Very  respectfaUy,  yours, 

ALLEN  W.  DODGE. 
nmiLTov,  Oct.  23,  1849. 
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would  decide,  that  chuming  for  ordinary  quantities,  say  from 
ten  to  twenty  pounds,  should  occupy  from  thirtf/  to  fifty  min- 
utes." This  corresponds  entirely  with  the  opinion  expressed 
by  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Felton,  who  said  "  she  did  not  want  the  but- 
ter to  come  in  less  than  thirty  minutes;  it  is  not  so  good 
when  it  comes  in  a  shorter  time." 

We  are  informed  by  some  of  those  who  have  been  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  management  of  their  dairies,  that  they  look  more 
to  the  quality  of  the  milk  given  by  the  cow,  than  the  quantity; 
and  in  selecting  their  cows  to  be  kept  for  this  purpose,  they 
choose  only  those  which  give  milk  adapted  to  the  purpose.  It 
is  unquestionably  true,  that  one  quart  of  milk  from  some  cows, 
will  yield  as  much,  or  more  butter,  than  two  quarts  from  others. 
In  selecting  cows,  therefore,  the  quality  of  their  milk  should  be 
tested,  either  by  making  butter  from  it,  or  by  the  use  of  a  Zoo- 
iameter,  which  shows  the  comparative  thickne^  of  cream  that 
will  rise  on  similar  quantities  of  milk.  Mr.  Holbert,  an  expe- 
rienced farmer,  of  New  York  State,  says : — "  I  find  by  chum- 
ing the  milk  separate,  that  one  of  my  best  cows  will  make  as 
much  butter  as  three  of  my  poorest  cows,  giving  the  same  quan- 
tity of  milk."  We  have  heard  the  same  thing,  substantially, 
firom  dairy  women  themselves.  Let  those  cows  which  abound 
in  quantity  only,  be  turned  over  to  those  who  care  only  for  fill- 
ing their  measures  ,*  and  let  those  that  afford  substance  as  well 
as  show,  be  kept  to  supply  the  churn. 

But  one  parcel  of  cheese  was  presented  to  the  conmiittee. 
This  was  such  as  to  leave  no  hesitation  as  to  the  propriety  of 
awarding  the  premium  offered.  A  similar  state  of  facts  occiured 
the  last  year.  Why  it  is  that  the  farmers  of  Essex  are  so  indif- 
ferent as  to  be  unwilling  to  present  their  claims,  for  this  branch 
of  the  products  of  the  dairy,  we  are  unable  to  imagine.  It  can- 
not be  that  they  have  discontinued  the  making  of  cheese,  for 
this  will  never  happen  while  people  have  an  inclination  to  use 
it.  That  it  is  still  used,  every  well-furnished  table  bears  testi- 
mony. That  those  farmers  who  live  in  the  inmiediate  vicinity 
of  a  ready  market  for  milk  or  butter,  can  turn  it  to  better  ac- 
count than  to  make  it  into  cheese,  we  have  no  doubt ;  but  when 
two  pounds  of  good  cheese  will  readily  conmiand  as  much 
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money  as  one  pound  of  well-preserved  butter,  we  think  there 
are  many  farms  on  the  sea  shore,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Merri- 
mack, where  their  milk  will  be  most  advantageously  used  for  the 
making  of  cheese.  We  remember  to  have  seen  splendid  collec- 
tions of  cheese,  made  in  West  Newbury  and  Andover ;  and  if 
such  are  now  there,  we  can  only  regret  that  they  are  not 
brought  forward.  Farmers  should  remember  that  they  owe 
something  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  themselves ;  and  that  they 
have  not  done  their  whole  duty  when  they  have  simply  pock- 
eted the  money  offered  as  premimns.  The  design  of  these 
exhibitions  is  to  present  a  fair  specimen  of  the  products  of 
the  coimty ;  and  every  one  who  has  a  spark  of  patriotism  in 
his  breast,  should  be  willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  I  wish 
those  good  women  who  labor  and  tug  day  after  day,  in  turning 
and  rubbing  their  cheeses,  would  occasionally  jog  the  elbows 
of  their  husbands,  and  urge  them  to  go  ahead  in  the  way  of 
their  duty.  Every  man  who  loves  his  wife  as  he  ought  to  do, 
will  be  proud  to  exhibit  the  products  of  her  industry.  If  they 
will  not,  let  the  women  themselves,  do  as  others  we  could  name 
have  creditably  done,  exhibit  their  own  cheeses  with  their  own 
hands.  What  more  interesting  part  of  the  exhibition  could 
there  be,  than  to  have  the  products  of  a  dozen  dairies,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  ladies  themselves,  ready  to  explain 
how  they  are  made  ? 

On  looking  over  the  statements,  we  were  struck  with  the  fact, 
that  but  two  of  the  cows  were  of  foreign  breeds,  (so  called,) 
viz.,  McNaughton's,  of  Byfield,  whose  produce  was  the  seventh 
in  quantity.  These  two  were  Durhams;  there  were  no  Ayr- 
shires,  no  Devons — ^unless  our  natives  may  claim  affinity  there- 
to. Why  it  is  that  the  farmers  of  Essex  are  so  slow  in  intro- 
ducing these  classes  of  animals,  we  are  unable  to  determine. 
Specimens  of  them  have  been  among  us,  on  the  farms  of  Par- 
sons, Derby,  Poore,  and  others,  for  years,  and  many  efforts  have 
been  made  to  make  known  their  superiority ;  but  still  the  real 
hard  hands  do  not  take  hold  of  them.  On  whose  judgment, 
then,  shall  we  rely,  the  gentlemen  farmers^  or  the  operative  far- 
m^rs  ?  The  theory  of  the  one  reconmiends  the  Durhams  and 
the  Ayrshires  for  the  dairy,  as  being  the  greatest  producers ;  the 
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practice  of  the  other,  adopts  the  natives.  We  leave  this  to  be 
decided  by  those  of  more  experience  than  ourselves.  We  are 
willing  to  prove  all,  and  hold  on  upon  the  best. 

The  Buffalo,  or  hornless  cows,  spoken  of  in  his  statement  by 
Mr.  Stone,  are  there  considered  as  natives.  This  is  not  strictly 
correct ;  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  more  distinct  accoimt  of 
this  class  of  animals,  on  a  subsequent  page. 

We  recommend  the  premiums  to  be  awarded  as  follows : — 

FOR   JUNE   BUTTER. 

To  Nathaniel  Felton,  of  Danvers,  first  premium,  -  $10  00 
John  Preston,  of  Danvers,  second  premium,  -        8  00 

Elijah  Pope,  of  Danvers,  third  premium,      -        -        6  00 

FOR   SEPTEMBER    BUTTER. 

To  Charles  P.  Preston,  of  Danvers,  first  premiiun,  -  $10  00 
Jonathan  Berry,  of  Middleton,  second  premium,  -  8  00 
Nathaniel  Felton,  of  Danvers,  third  premium,      -        6  00 

FOR   CHEESE. 

To  David  Choate,  of  Essex,  first  i»remium,      -        -      $8  00 

J.  W.  PROCTOR,  Chairman. 


Nathaniel  FeUon's  Statement. 

I  present  for  your  examination,  twenty-six  pounds  of  butter, 
made  in  June,  and  twenty-seven  pounds  of  butter,  made  in 
September,  as  samples  of  eight  hundred  and  eighty-four  pounds, 
made  from  the  milk  of  eight  cows  and  a  heifer,  in  four  months 
firom  the  24th  .of  May.  One  of  the  cows  has  been  in  milk 
thirteen  months.  We  have  used  milk  in  the  family  for  ten  per- 
sons, and  regularly  sold  two  gallons  on  each  Saturday.  The 
cows  had  common  pasture  feed,  until  the  middle  of  August, 
then  for  a  fortnight,  I  gave  them  shorts,  and  continued  to  feed 
them  with  com  fodder  while  their  feed  was  short  in  the  pas- 
ture. I  consider  good  pasture  feed,  with  good  spring  water,  the 
very  best  supply  for  the  making  of  good  butter.  When  thi« 
fiuls,  I  supply  the  vacancy  with  other  things,  that  can  be  ob- 
tained with  least  inconvenience. 
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Process  of  Making. — The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans, 
and  placed  in  a  cool  cellar,  where  it  stands  from  thirty-six  to 
forty-eight  Hours,  when  the  cream  is  taken  off,  put  into  pails, 
and  stirred  daily.  We  churn  once  a  week.  During  the  warm- 
est weather,  the  cream  is  hung  in  the  well,  about  twelve  hours 
before  churning.  After  the  butter  comes,  the  first  thing  to  be 
done,  is  to  work  out  the  buttermilk.  This  is  done  by  hand, 
without  the  application  of  any  water — ^believing  such  applica- 
tion to  be  no  benefit,  and  in  some  respects,  injurious.  About 
one  ounce  of  best  salt  is  usually  applied  to  a  pound,  varying  in 
some  measure,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  butter,  to  be 
determined  by  the  taste  of  the  person  working  it.  After  stand- 
ing about  one  hour,  it  is  worked  over  a  second  time,  and  then 
weighed,  each  pound  separately.  The  June  butter  was  pre- 
served by  the  application  of  a  strong  brine,  made  of  common 
fine  salt.  I  consider  that  I  have  used,  about  the  milk  of  eight 
cows  through  the  season,  for  the  making  of  butter,  and  that 
their  average  yield  has  been  about  one  pound  of  butter  a  day 
to  each  cou>.*  I  find  a  great  difference  in  the  mUk  of  different 
cows,  in  the  making  of  butter ;  and  in  selecting  cows  for  this 
purpose,  make  a  point  of  ascertaining  their  butter-making  qual- 
ities, by  actual  experiment  with  their  milk, 

Danvers,  September  26/A,  1849. 

*  Weekly  Account  of  Butter  Made. 

May  24Ui,  40  pounds.  Au^^t  Sd,  40  pooods. 

"    51it,  60  "  "      9Ui,40  " 

June  7Ui,  50  "  "    16Ui,42  " 

"    144h,  67  "  "    J6th,41  " 

"    Jlft,  65  «  "    30th,  43  « 

"    Wth,  56  "  Sept.  601,42  « 

July    Sth,  58  *'  "    18lh,41  " 

**    12th,  5S  «  "    20th,  4«  « 

"    19th,  45  "  "    t44h,36  " 

**    96th,  45  "  Amoanting  to  884  pooods. 

iRtid  of  Churn  Used.^l  use  the  same  chum  I  have  used  for  twenty-Bre  yean,  or  mere. 
It  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  barrel,  holding  about  twenty-four  gallons,  has  a  crank  at  the  end, 
attached  to  a  frame-work  within,  that  revolves  and  agitates  the  cream.  In  this,  there  may 
be  made  forty  pounds  of  butter  at  a  churning.  It  usually  takes  from  thirty  minutes  to  an 
Ikkv,  to  bring  the  batter.  I  have  tried  several  of  the  new  patterns  of  chums.  Have  found  none 
thtt  works  so  well  as  our  old  one.  It  has  no  patxrt  m amk,  but  it  has  so  long  been  ac- 
customed to  make  good  butter,  that  it  has  never  yet  failed  to  do  so.  There  may  be  better 
Ann  of  dmns,  but  I  am  content  to  let  well  enough  alone,— having  long  since  aacertahwd, 
thai  every  alteration  propoeed  by  interested  speculators,  is  not  an  improvement 
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John  Preston^s  Statement. 


I  offer  for  your  inspection,  one  jar  of  June  butter,  containing 
twenty-six  and  one-half  pounds,  it  being  a  sample  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one  pounds,  made  between  the  20th  day  of 
May  and  the  9th  day  of  July,  and  of  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  pounds  and  three-quarters,  made  between  tlie  20th  day  of 
May  and  the  24th  day  of  September. 

I  have  milked  four  cows,  all  of  native  breed.  One,  nine 
years  old,  two,  four  years  old,  and  one,  three  years  old.  I  have 
used  in  the  family,  about  four  quarts  of  milk  per  day. 

Their  keeping  has  been  cominon  pasture,  with  com  fodder 
once  a  day,  since  the  middle  of  August. 

Process  of  Making. — The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans,  and 
set  on  the  bottom  of  a  cool  cellar,  where  it  renaains  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours.  The  cream  is  put  in  stone 
pots.  We  chum  once  a  week.  The  buttermilk  is  thoroughly 
worked  out,  and  the  butter  is  salted  with  one  ounce  of  rock 
salt  to  the  pound. 

North  Danvebs,  Sept.  27th,  1849. 


Elijah  Pope^s  Statement. 

I  offer  for  your  inspection,  a  jar  of  June  butter,  containing 
twenty-five  pounds,  being  a  specimen  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  pounds,  made  from  the  milk  of  four  cows,  from 
the  1st  of  June  to  the  6th  of  July. 

Also,  three  boxes  of  September  butter,  containing  twenty- 
two  pounds,  being  a  sample  of  four  hundred  and  forty-five 
pounds,  made  between  the  24th  of  May  and  24th  of  Septem- 
ber, firom  the  same  cows,  with  the  addition  of  the  milk  of  a 
two  year  old  heifer,  since  the  23d  of  June. 

Their  feed  has  been  common  pasture,  until  the  20th  of  Au- 
gust, since  that  time,  green  com  fodder  once  a  day. 

Process  of  Making. — The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans,  it 
stands  in  a  cool  cellar,  firom  thirty-six  to  forty^ight  hours, 
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when  the  cream  is  taken  off,  put  into  tin  pails,  and  stirred 
every  day. 

We  chum  once  a  week.  During  the  warmest  weather,  the 
cream  is  placed  in  the  well,  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours 
before  churning.  After  it  is  churned  the  butter-milk  is  thor- 
oughly worked  out,  and  the  butter  is  salted  with  three-quarters 
of  an  ounce  of  ground  rock  salt  to  the  pound.  After  standing 
six  hours,  it  is  again  worked  and  weighed,  each  pound  sepa- 
rately. 

Danvebs,  Sq>t.  26ihy  1849. 


Charles  P.  Prestan^s  StatemenL 

I  offer  for  your  examination,  one  pot  of  Jime  butter,  contain- 
ing twenty-seven  pounds,  being  a  specimen  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty^ight  pounds,  made  between  the  1st  of  June  and 
the  9th  of  July,  from  the  milk  of  five  cows  and  four  heifers, 
three  years  old,  all  of  native  breed. 

Also,  two  boxes  of  September  butter,  containing  twenty- 
eight  pounds,  a  sample  of  seven  hundred  and  eighty-six  pounds, 
made  between  the  20th  of  May  and  24th  of  September,  from 
the  milk  of  the  same  cows. 

The  cows  have  had  common  pasture  feed,  until  the  1st  of 
August,  when  we  conunenced  feeding  with  com  fodder,  once 
a  day. 

Process  of  Making. — The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans,  and 
placed  in  the  cellar,  where  it  stands  from  twenty-four  to  thirty- 
six  hours ;  it  is  then  skimmed  and  the  cream  put  in  stone  jars, 
and  set  in  a  vault  made  for  the  purpose.  Chum  twice  a  week. 
We  are  very  particular  to  work  every  particle  of  the  l>utter-milk 
out,  and  salt  with  one  ounce  of  rock  salt  to  the  pound. 

NoBTH  Danvers,  Sept.  26/A,  1849. 


Jonathan  Berry^s  Statement. 
I  present  for  your  examination,  twenty-six  pounds  of  butter, 
Blade  in  June,  and  twenty-eight  pounds  of  butter,  made  iti 
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September,  as  samples  of  seven  hmidsed  and  ninety  pounds, 
made  from  the  milk  of  six  cows  and  three  heifers,  in  four 
months  next  following  the  20th  of  May. 

My  cows  averaged  one  pound  a  day  each,  through  the  month 
of  June,  and  about  seven-eighths  of  a  pound  each,  through  the 
season.  Previous  to  the  middle  of  August,  they  had  common 
pasture  feed  only.  After  that  they  were  supplied  with  green 
com,  and  permitted  to  go  on  our  mowing  ground. 

Our  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans,  and  permitted  to  stand 
from  forty-eight  to  seventy-two  hours,  until  the  cream  is  fully 
risen ;  then  it  is  put  into  pails,  covered,  and  set  in  a  cool  vault 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  We  usually  churn  once  a  week. 
The  butter-milk  is  worked  out  by  hand  ;  and  about  one  ounce 
of  salt  is  applied  to  a  pound.  Our  cows  are  of  native  bieed, 
and  gathered  without  particular  care  in  their  selection. 

MiDDDLETON,  Sept  26thy  1849. 


John  Stone,  Jr.^s  Statement. 

1  present  for  your  examination,  twenty-six  pounds  of  butter, 
being  a  sample  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  made  from 
the  milk  of  four  cows,  in  thirty-nine  days,  from  the  1st  of  June 
to  the  9th  of  July.  During  this  time,  we  sold  eight  quarts  of 
•cream,  and  used  one  quart  of  milk  a  day  in  the  family.  We 
have  ascertained  that  nine  quarts  of  our  milk  yields  one  pound 
of  butter,  and  that  one  quart  of  cream  will  make  a  pound  of 
butter;  consequently,  the  produce  of  the  four  cows,  in  thirty-nine 
days,  was  equal  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  pounds,  or  one 
and  a  half  pounds  a  day  to  each  cow.  Finding  that  our  milk 
could  be  used  to  better  advantage,  than  in  the  making  of  but- 
ter, after  the  20th  of  July,  we  discontinued  making ;  and 
therefore,  I  cannot  give  an  account  of  butter  made  in  Septem- 
ber. From  the  quantity  of  milk  given  by  the  cows  in  Sep- 
tember, I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  eight  pounds  of  butter  a 
week  to  each  cow,  could  then  have  been  made.  Our  cows  had 
pasture  feed  only.     Our  pasture  contains  between  four  and  five 
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acres,  gravelly  bottom,  has  been  ploughed  and  well  cultivated. 
I  have  taken  pains  to  select  cows  of  good  quality  for  butter- 
making.  Three  of  my  cows  I  obtained  from  Daniel  Buxton, 
Jr.,  of  Danvers.  The  mother  of  this  stock  was  remarkable  for 
her  milking  properties.  They  are  of  the  breed  called  Buffalo, 
without  horns,  and  above  the  middling  size.  Two  of  them 
have  not  done  so  well  this  setwon  as  formerly  ;  and  I  attribute 
it  to  their  having  been  confined  too  closely  during  the  winter. 
The  old  cow  became  farrow,  and  was  killed  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen years,  weighing  dressed,  six  hundred  pounds.  I  have 
several  young  animals  of  this  stock.  I  am  thus  particular  in 
stating  these  facts,  because  I  consider  them  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, in  an  attempt  to  establish  a  good  dairy — a  point  at  which 
I  have  been  aiming  for  years. 

Process  of  Making, — The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans, 
and  set  in  a  cool  cellar ;  when  the  cream  is  sufficiently  risen, 
it  is  taken  off,  and  placed  in  stone  pots.  We  chujned  twice 
a  week  this  season.  The  butter-milk  is  worked  out  by  hand, 
without  the  application  of  any  water,  and  salted  with  an  ounce 
of  ground  rock  salt  to  a  pound. 

Mabblehead,  Sept.  26^A,  1849. 


Daniel  Putnam's  Statement. 

A  firkin  containing  twenty-seven  pounds  of  June  butter,  a 
specimen  of  ninety-four  pounds,  made  from  the  milk  of  six 
cows,  in  two  weeks,  averaging  7  6-6  pounds  per  week  for  each 
cow,  is  forwarded  for  your  taste  and  judgment. 

For  some  days,  the  milk  was  carefully  measured  at  the  time 
of  straining,  and  it  was  found  to  require  ten  quarts  of  milk  to 
make  one  pound  of  butter. 

The  process  of  making,  you  have  known  in  previous  years, 
and  I  will  merely  say,  that  tin  pans  are  used — cream  is  kept  in 
large  tin  pails ;  churned  twice  a  week ;  the  butter  is  much 
rinsed  in  cold  water,  and  one  ounce  of  salt  is  allowed  to  each 
pound  of  butter ;  the  cellar  is  airy  and  cool. 

The  chief  requisitions  in  butter-making  are  known  to  be,  the: 
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free  and  faithful  use  of  soap  and  hot  water,  in  the  cleansing  of 
the  vessels  used,  and  the  separation  of  the  butter-milk  from  the 
butter  after  churning,  with  the  hands ;  how  far  we  may  hare 
been  successful  in  the  sample  before  you,  remains,  (in  part  at 
least,)  for  your  decision. 

The  feed  of  the  cows  at  the  time  the  butter  was  made,  was 
nothing  more  than  common  pastiue. 

Danters,  Sept.  26^A,  1849. 


Duncan  McNaughton^s  Statement. 

The  sample  of  butter  presented,  is  twenty-five  pounds,  made 
in  June,  1849.  Milked  five  cows;  made  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  pounds  in  all.  The  cows  were  three  natives  and 
two  Durhams,  kept  in  a  very  ordinary  pasture. 

Method  of  Making. — The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pails, 
and  kept  in  a  dairy  cellar  made  for  the  purpose.  The  milk 
stands  three  days  before  it  is  skimmed,  and  the  cream  stands 
three  days,  (stirring  it  every  day,)  in  a  stone  jar,  before  it  is 
churned.  Chum  every  third  day.  The  butter  is  taken  from 
the  butter-milk,  and  worked  through  three  waters,  taken  cool 
from  the  spring,  until  the  buttermilk  is  entirely  removed,  then 
it  is  well  salted  and  remains  one  day,  when  it  is  worked  over 
again,  working  out  all  the  extra  salt,  and  made  into  pound 
lumps.  The  chum  is  soaked  and  cooled  with  cold  water  from 
the  spring  before  the  cream  is  put  into  it. 

Lot  No.  2. — The  sample  is  twenty-five  pounds,  made  the 
present  month.  Milked  six  cows,  and  made  seventy-nine 
pounds  from  the  1st  to  the  22d  of  this  month.  The  cows 
were  three  native,  and  three  Durham,  kept  principally  in  the 
same  ordinary  pasture,  with  a  feed  of  com  fodder  every  even- 
ing. The  care  of  the  milk,  and  the  method  of  making  the  butter, 
is  the  same  as  No.  1,  except,  that  now  the  milk  stands  four 
days  before  it  is  skimmed,  and  the  cream  stands  four  days  in 
the  jar  before  it  is  chumed.     Chum  every  fourth  day. 

Byfield,  Sept.  26th,  1849. 
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Nathan  D.  Hawkes^s  Statement. 

I  offer  for  your  inspection,  a  box  of  September  butter,  con- 
taining nine  pounds,  being  a  sample  of  three  hundred  and  forty 
pounds,  made  between  the  25th  of  May  and  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember. I  milked  four  cows.  Their  feed  was  common  pasture 
until  the  middle  of  August.  After  that,  they  had  corn  fodder 
once  a  day. 

Process  of  Making. — The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans. 
It  stands  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours,  according  to  the 
weather.  The  cream  is  then  taken  off  and  put  in  earthern  jars, 
and  kept  until  ready  for  churning,  which  is  once  a  week.  After 
the  butter  has  come,  it  is  salted  with  an  ounce  of  salt  to  a 
pound,  and  worked  over  twice,  when  it  is  ready  for  use.  The 
milk  is  kept  in  an  airy  room  ubove  ground. 

Lywnfield,  Sept.  27^A,  1849. 


David  Choate^s  Statement. 

I  offer  for  your  inspection,  sixty-six  and  one-half  pounds 
of  new  milk  cheese,  being  a  sample  of  eight  hundred  pounds, 
made  between  the  1st  day  of  June  and  the  1st  of  August 
last.  We  had  seven  cows  in  milk,  during  that  time.  After 
the  10th  of  August,  we  milked  nine. 

The  whole  produce  of  the  dairy  has  been  as  follows,  viz. ; — 
eight  hundred  poimds  new  milk  cheese,  as  above,  and  forty-four 
pounds  of  four  meal  do.,  with  a  small  quantity  of  an  inferior 
kind.  Also,  two  hundred  and  nineteen  pounds  of  butter.  The 
butter  has  been  chiefly  made  since  the  1st  of  August. 

The  farm  is  situated  upon  Hog  Island,  so  called,  in  this  town, 
and  has  suffered  from  drought  and  from  grasshoppers,  beyond 
any  former  year.  The  cows  had  no  feed  besides  what  they 
found  in  the  pasture,  until  about  the  10th  of  September,  after 
which  time  they  were  occasionally  let  into  the  mowing  grounds, 
a  few  hours  in  the  day.  All  the  cows  are  of  native  breed,  ex- 
cept one  of  the  two  which  we  began  to  milk  about  the  10th  of 
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August.     This  cow  has  had  a  quart  of  meal  a  day  only,  for 
ten  or  twelve  days  past. 

The  whole  number  of  new  milk  cheeses  made,  is  fifty -five. 
In  making  the  first  twenty-three,  the  night's  milk  was  made 
blood- warm,  after  taking  off  the  cream  in  the  morning ;  after 
which,  the  milk  of  both  night  and  morning,  with  the  cream  of 
the  night's  milk,  was  put  together,  and  the  rennet  put  in  as  usual, 
at  the  rate  of  half  a  pint  to  eight  pails  of  milk.  The  other 
thirty-two  cheeses  were  managed  somewhat  differently.  A 
curd  was  made  of  the*  night's  milk  immediately  after  draw- 
ing it.  This  was  left  to  drain  through  the  night,  and  was 
mixed  with  the  curd  of  the  next  morning.  The  quantity  of 
the  rennet  was  the  same  as  before,  and  the  salt  in  both  cases, 
was  a  tea-cup  full  of  the  ground  rock  salt,  to  a  cheese  of  about 
fifteen  pounds  weight.  We  press  from  twenty-four  to  thirty 
hours.  Milk  has  been  used  freely  in  the  family  through  the 
smnmer,  say,  about  five  quarts  a  day. 

Essex,  Sept.  26th,  1819. 


A  Neighbor's  Statement, 

The  following  letter,  from  a  son  of  Essex,  whose  dairy  pro- 
ducts the  present  season,  have  commanded  the  first  premium  in 
a  neighboring  county,  will  commend  itself  to  favor  ;  although 
the  diffidence  of  the  author  will  not  suffer  his  name  to  be  used. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  have  twelve  cows,  mostly  of  the  common 
native  stock.  There  are  among  them,  however,  twitis,  said  by 
the  late  Elias  Phinney,  Esq.,  to  be  of  the  Swinley  Ayrshire 
breed,  and  one  of  the  North  Devon  breed.  Three  are  old  cows, 
two  are  heifers,  one  of  which  is  just  three  years  old,  and  has 
raised  one  calf  last  year,  and  one  this ;  the  other  is  two  years 
old,  and  made  the  second  week  in  September,  five  and  a  half 
pounds  of  butter.  These  heifers  were  raised  upon  my  own 
farm.  The  first  was  taken  from  the  cow  when  five  weeks  old, 
and  fed  inunediately  upon  hay  and  water,  without  ever  being 
learned  to  drink  milk,  or  in  any  way  changing  her  food,  except 
by  the  addition  of  roots  occasionally,  until  the  next  summer, 
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when  she  was.  sent  to  pasture.  Her  first  calf  was  dropped 
when  she  was  twenty-two  months  old.  The  other  heifer  was 
taken  from  the  cow  when  five  weeks  old,  and  sent  immediately 
to  pasture.  The  calves  of  both  are  now  in  pasture,  and  prom- 
ise well  imder  similar  treatment. 

From  the  20th  of  May  to  the  10th  of  August,  six  cows  were 
pastured  at  home  and  milked.  One  of  these  calved  early  in 
December,  and  one  in  January  last.  Since  that  time,  three 
more  have  been  added  to  the  number  kept  at  home,  and  three 
remain  dry,  at  pasture,  away  from  home.  They  all  have  good 
pasture  and  an  ample  supply  of  running  water. 

In  June,  from  the  milk  of  six  cows,  we  made  198  pounds  of 
butter.  In  July  the  severe  drought  had  nearly  destroyed  the 
feed,  and  the  quantity  of  butter  was  diminished.  During  the 
autumn,  the  feed  has  been  very  good,  and  we  have  had  the 
milk  of  nine  cows,  and  from  the  whole,  we  have  made  since 
the  23d  of  May,  1019  lbs.  butter.  The  number  of  persons  in 
my  family  has  never  been  less  than  fourteen,  and  /or  many 
weeks  during  the  summer,  it  has  been  eighteen,  and  we  have 
used  milk  and  cream  at  all  times  freely. 

Our  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans,  and  allowed  to  stand  from 
thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours,  in  a  cool,  darkened  room  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  house ;  except  in  August,  when  it  is  kept  in  a 
cellar,  under  a  wing  of  the  house.  The  cream  is  taken  off  into 
tin  pails;  is  salted  a  little,  and  stirred  every  day.  We  chum 
twice  each  week  during  the  summer.  Before  churning,  the 
cream  stands  upon  ice  for  twelve  hours  or  more.  After  churn- 
ing, the  butter-milk  is  thoroughly  worked  out  by  the  hand,  and 
the  butter  is  salted  to  suit  the  taste.  The  day  following,  the 
butter  is  worked  over  again  and  prepared  for  the  market.  In 
laying  down  butter  for  the  winter,  we  use  stone  jars.  After 
packing  it  down  very  closely,  we  s^nrinkle  salt  and  loaf  sugar, 
between  each  layer  of  butter.  In  this  way  our  butter  has  kept 
perfectly  sweet  through  the  season. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  that  during  parts  of  July  and  Au- 
gust, the  cows  that  were  milked,  had,  in  addition  to  the  pas- 
ture, green  com  fodder ;  or  in  the  place  of  that,  Indian  meal 
and  shorts,  equally  mixed,  in  proportion  of  two  quarts  to  each 
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cow  daily.  And  the  same  quantity  of  the  same  grain  has  been 
given  to  them  during  the  last  half  of  September,  and  of  Octo- 
ber. 

The  management  of  the  dairy  has,  in  consequence  of  the 
sickness  of  my  wife,  been  wholly  confided  to  my  daughter  the 
present  year.  Previously,  she  had  had  no  particular  training  for 
this  branch  of  housewifery.  She  engaged  in  it  with  alacrity, 
and  her  own  health  has  been  benefitted  by  the  occupation. 

You  will,  I  trust,  pardon  the  suggestion,  that  it  should  be 
made  a  special  object  of  our  agricultural  societies,  to  interest 
and  awaken  the  attention  of  the  female  part  of  the  commimity — 
perhaps  by  associating  ladies  in  the  examination  of  such  articles 
as  they  are  best  competent  to  judge  of;  and  by  making  the  ex- 
hibition of  such  articles  a  distinct  department  of  the  annual 
fair.  Or,  perhaps,  by  offering  a  premium  for  the  rearing  of 
fowls, — ^the  cultivation  of  flowers,  vegetables,  or  fruit  trees, — 
or  the  keeping  of  bees,  and  such  like.  The  dairy,  needlework, 
knitting,  &^.,  belong  of  course  to  them.  But  I  would'  bring 
them  into  more  active  employment,  in  the  open  air.  One  of 
the  best  conducted  dairy  establishments  in  this  town,  where 
five  or  six  cows  are  kept,  is  wholly  taken  care  of  by  two  fe- 
males, a  widow  and  her  daughter.  Mothers  have  much  to  do 
with  the  training  of  their  sons  to  a  love  of,  and  an  intelligent 
preparation  for,  a  farmer's  life.  It  is  from  their  interest  in,  and 
their  skilful  management  of  the  labors  which  belong  chiefly  to 
them,  upon  a  farm,  that  their  sons  learn  to  love,  and  to  practice 
with  success,  the  business  of  fanning. 

October  30,  1849. 


The  following  letter,  from  the  best  authority  as  to  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  animals  into  New  England,  will  be  read  with 
interest,  and  fully  explains  the  remark  made  at  the  close  of  the 
Report  on  the  dairy. 

Ten  Hills  Farm,  near  Boston,  Mass.,  ) 
December  10,  1849.     J 

Mt  Dear  Sir  : — ^In  reply  to  yours  of  the  23d  ult  and  of  the 
5th  inst. ;  the  first  and  only  importation,  within  my  knowledge, 
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of  Galloway  Polled,  or  hornless  breed  of  cattle  into  New  Eng- 
land, was  about  the  years  1797  to  1800.  A  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  Joseph  Russell,  then  residing  in  Boston,  imported,  I 
think,  six  cows  and  a  bull,  and  placed  them  on  what  was  then 
called  Hog  Island,  now  called  Belle  Isle,  situated  in  the  town 
of  Chelsea,  and  there  bred  them  pure  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  I  visited  this  island  frequently,  and  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  these  cattle.  I  found  them  hardy,  taking  on  flesh 
readily,  and  silky  in  the  handling  or  touch,  and  as  milkers,  they 
were  fair,  much  above  the  average  of  our  native  stock.  The 
calves  from  this  imported  stock  were  generally  raised  for  breed- 
ers, sold,  &c.  At  one  time,  a  large  portion  of  the  neat  cattle 
in  C^ielaea  were  of  this  Polled  breed ;  but  the  peo^de  of  Chelsea 
gave  little  or  no  attention  to  preserve  the  breed  pure.  I  soon  saw 
their  mixed  bloods, — their  oxen  were  ill-looking  animals,  with 
little  loose  horns  attached  to  the  skin  only,  hanging  and  dand- 
ling about  their  faces ;  their  pure  blood  cows  were  allowed  to 
go  with  any  little  runt  of  a  bull  The  late  Benjamin  Shurtleff, 
M.  D.,  soon  after  purchasing  a  farm  in  Chelsea,  say  some  twen- 
ty to  thirty  years  since,  obtained  several  of  these  cows,  and 
he  always,  in  speaking  to  me,  thought  highly  of  their  milking 
properties.  This  breed  of  cattle  have  been  spread  abroad  in 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Vermont,  &c.,  but  I 
think  it  doubtful  if  the  pure  breed,  male  and  female,  can  now 
he  found  in  this  neighborhood.  I  mean,  possessing  all  the  ori- 
ginal characteristics. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Galloway  Polled  has  never  been  im- 
proved by  cross  breeding  with  any  other  variety  of  stock. 

There  are,  it  is  said,  two  varieties  of  the  hornless  breed  of 
cattle.  The  Scottish  Galloway  Polled,  and  the  Suffolk  Dun 
Polled, — the  last  mostly  originating  from  the  former.  The 
Galloways  giving  the  richest,  and  the  Suffolk  Duns  yielding 
the  most  milk.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Russell  impor- 
tation were  of  the  Suffolk  Dun  variety. 

Respectfully  and  very  truly  yours, 

SAMUEL  JAaUES. 
To  J.  W.  Proctor,  Es^ 
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Plouohikg. 


The  Committee  on  ploughing  with  single  ox  teams,  report 
that  seven  entries  were  made,  but  only  five  of  the  teams  ap- 
peared on  the  field.  The  land  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
was  a  tough  grass  sward,  in  a  rich  soil,  free  of  stones  or  other 
obstructions.  It  was  laid  out  in  lots,  thirty  feet  wide  and  three 
hundred  feet  long,  with  side  furrows  cut.  The  ploughing  was 
required  to  be  done  at  least  six  inches  deep,  and  without  a 
driver.  All  the  teams  but  one  did  their  work  as  required. 
One  team  ploughed  handsome,  but  not  so  deep  as  required. 
The  Committee  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  look  at  this  work,  as 
coming  into  the  competition,  as  it  was  not  done  in  conformity 
with  the  conditions  on  which  the  premiums  were  offered. 
Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  competitors  of  the  propriety 
of  these  conditions,  if  they  enter,  understanding  them,  they  are 
bound  to  regard  them  for  the  time  being.  The  work  was  done 
by  the  several  teams,  in  time  varying  from  thirty-six  to  forty- 
one  minutes ;  and  with  an  average  of  twenty-two  furrows,  be- 
ing a  width  of  fourteen  inches  for  the  furrow  slice. 
To  Hobart  Clark,  of  Andover,  first  premium,  -      $8  00 

Benj.  P.  Ware,  of  Marblehead,  second  premium,  -         6  00 
Elijah  Pope,  of  Danvers,  third  premium,  -        4  00 

Henry  Poor,  of  Andover,  fourth  premium,  -        2  00 

The  land  was  similar  to  that  ploughed  by  the  double  teams ; 
only  the  furrows  were  not  cut  so  deep,  by  about  ttoo  inches. 
The  work  of  the  double  teams  was  completed  in  thirty  min- 
utes, being  three-fourths  of  the  time  occupied  by  the  single 
teams.  A  fair  question  arises,  which  of  these  kinds  of  plough- 
ing is  most  worthy  of  being  used  on  the  farm  ?  The  fact  that 
there  has  been,  almost  every  year,  ttoice  as  many  dotible  as  sin- 
gle teams  on  the  field,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  proprietors 
themselves  have  an  inclination  for  the  use  of  double  teams. 
The  committee  are  not  unmindful  that  it  is  contended  by 
some,  that  one  pair  of  cattle  is  sufficient  to  do  ordinary  plough- 
ing ;  and  that  six  inches  depth  is  as  good  as  more.  They  have 
heretofore  been  inclined  to  this  opinion,  and  have  attempted 
cultivation  in  this  manner.     But  they  are  satisfied  from  their 
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own  observation,  that  it  is  best  to  employ  at  least  two  pair  of 
cattle  in  turning  grass  land,  and  in  the  first  ploughing  of  ground 
that  has  been  cultivated  ;  and  that  the  furrows  should  be  cut 
from  eight  to  twelve  inches  deep,  where  the  soil  will  admit  of  it. 

The  advantages  accruing  from  deep  ploughing  will  more 
than  counterbalance  the  additional  expense.  One  of  these  is, 
where  the  land  is  sidling,  it  will  not  wash  near  as  much.  The 
earth  having  been  stirred  deep,  the  rain  will  settle  down,  and 
not  run  off,  as  in  shallow  ploughing.  Deep  ploughing  increases 
the  quantity  of  soil  to  be  used  by  the  growing  crop,  especially 
if  the  land  is  properly  manured, — and  there  is  no  use  in  at- 
tempting cultivation  without  liberal  manuring.  The  maxim, 
"Once  well  done,  better  than  twice  poorly," — applies  with  pe- 
culiar force  to  the  cultivation  of  our  fields. 

The  committee  have  ventured  these  suggestions,  because 
they  have  witnessed  a  different  opinion  gaining  ground,  in 
some  of  our  most  intelligent  agricultural  districts ;  and  because 
on  their  own  farms,  they  have  foimd  the  practice  of  ploughing 
with  single  teams  not  worthy  of  being  continued.  They  there- 
fore hope  the  time  will  be  far  distant,  when  our  agricultural 
societies  shall  discontinue  the  practice  of  offering  premiums  to 
encourage  the  use  of  double  teams. 

WM.   SUTTON,  Chairman. 


Bartlett's  Doubls  Plough. 

The  attention  of  the  committee  [on  ploughing  with  double 
teams]  was  called  to  the  operation  of  "  BartletVs  Patent  Dou- 
ble Plough,^^  The  work  was  witnessed  with  much  interest. 
As  it  was  to  the  committee  an  entire  new  thing,  they  wanted 
further  opportunity  to  examine  it.  Accordingly,  the  chairman, 
president,  and  some  of  the  trustees,  with  other  gentlemen, 
spent  several  hours  the  next  day  in  witnessing  the  operation  of 
these  ploughs.  The  result  of  this  trial,  as  communicated  by 
one  of  the  gentlemen  present,  is  adopted,  as  expressive  of  the 
opinion  of  the  conmiitee,  so  far  as  the  chairman  is  permitted 
to  speak,  in  their  behalf.     It  is  as  follows : 
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Dbak  Sib, — Cheerfully  do  I  state  my  impressioiui  on  wit- 
nessing the  operations  of  "  Bartlett's  Double  Plough,"  premising 
that  I  make  no  pretension  to  skill  in  the  use  of  the  plough, 
other  than  what  I  have  learned  by  observation,  and  a  deep 
interest  in  the  subject. 

There  were  three  sizes  of  the  plough  presented,  each  of 
which  was  used  for  the  purposes  designed.  The  grass  land 
was  on  the  same  field  where  the  other  ploughing  was  done, — 
a  deep  rich  soil,  that  had  borne  a  large  burden  of  grass,  and 
was  closely  matted  with  the  roots  of  the  grass.  The  land 
was  level  and  entirely  free  of  stones,  rather  dry,  except  the 
moisture  of  the  slight  rain  of  the  evening  previous.  The 
largest  size  were  drawn  by  three  yoke  of  cattle,  and  gauged 
to  cut  furrows,  each  nine  inches  deep  and  sixteen  inches  wide. 
This  work  was  perfectly  well  done,  and  the  furrow  slice  laid 
as  accurately  as  with  a  single  plough.  The  team  had  to  labor 
in  a  manner  that  could  not  long  be  continued.  It  was  an 
experiment  in  ploughing  not  adapted  to  common  use.  There 
can  be  no  objection  to  the  furrow  being  cut  of  this  depth,  but 
two  furrows,  nine  or  ten  inches  wide,  would  be  much  better 
than  one  fourteen  or  sixteen  inches  wide.  I  do  not  approve  of 
the  practice  of  cutting  wide  furrows  and  laying  them  entirely 
flat.  The  English  practice  of  cutting  narrow  furrows,  just  so 
wide  as  they  can  be  fairly  turned,  has  many  reasons  in  its 
favor.  If  the  double  plough  can  be  used  to  turn  thefurrotDB 
in  this  way,  and  double  the  number  of  furrows  can  be  made  in 
the  same  ground  in  the  scmie  time^  even  though  no  mere  land 
will  be  broken,  much  wiU  be  gained  by  its  use. 

The  middle  size  ploughs  were  moved  by  two  yoke  of  cattle, 
They  were  gauged  to  cut  the  furrows  thirteen  inches  wide 
and  seven  inches  deep.  This  work  was  done  without  any 
extra  effort,  in  a  manner  that  could  be  continued.  I  could  not 
see  that  the  work  was  not  done  equally  well  as  that  by  the 
team  along  side,  attached  to  single  ploughs.  Without  doubt, 
more  power  was  required  to  do  the  work,  but  how  much  more 
I  had  no  means  of  determining.  I  feel  confident,  not  twice  as 
much.  The  labor  of  one  man,  at  least,  was  saved  in  the 
operation.     With  this  work  we  were  entirely  satisfied. 
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This,  and  the  size  smaller  were  operated  in  old  ground  also, 
and  the  work  was  perfectly  well  done.  In  the  ploughing  of 
this  kind  of  land,  where  the  whole  power  of  the  team  is  not 
required,  I  know  of  no  reason  why  nearly  double  the  work 
cannot  be  done  in  about  the  same  time.  The  ploughing  done 
by  these  ploughs  surpassed  our  expectations.  The  furrows 
were  cut  with  greater  uniformity,  one  of  them  necessarily 
being  true  without  deviation,— one  plough  in  a  measure  guid- 
ing and  controlling  the  movements  of  the  other.  They  were 
guided  as  easily  as  a  single  plough  ; — ^in  fact,  they  would  move 
for  rods  together  without  any  guidance.  How  these  <<  Siam- 
ese ploughs"  will  operate  in  rough  and  stony  land,  I  had  no 
opportunity  to  witness,  and  therefore  express  no  opinion.  So 
far  as  I  have  seen  their  operation  I  am  pleased  with  it.  The 
only  difficulty  noticed  in  the  operation  of  these  ploughs,  was 
at  the  end  of  the  furrows, — the  taking  out  atid  setting  in 
again  This  appeared  to  require  an  extra  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  ploughman, — the  skill  of  an  efficient  and  experienced 
hand.  It  appeared  to  be  something  that  a  boy,  or  a  wedkman^ 
could  not  readily  do.  If  this  be  so  it  must  be  obviated,  or  it 
will  constitute  a  serious  objection  to  their  ordinary  use.  It  is 
not  enough  that  they  can  be  advantageously  exhibited  at  a 
^^  cattle  show ;"  they  should  also  operate  freely  when  no  one 
is  looking  on. 

One  gentleman  remarked: — <<If  these  ploughs  shall  be 
found  useful  in  practice  here,  they  will  probably  be  of  much 
greater  value  in  the  extensive  fields  of  the  southern  and  west- 
em  states,  as  any  number  of  ploughs  can  be  connected  on  the 
same  principle.  Perhaps  the  application  of  steam  power  to 
move  them  in  large  plain  fields,  may  hereafter  be  found  practi- 
cable and  useful." 

The  invention  is  an  iugenious  one  and  worthy  of  approba- 
tion. I  have  heard  of  double  ploughs,  but  never  before  saw 
their  movement.  It  is  the  best  combination  for  the  purpose  I 
have  known.  I  think  them  worthy  of  thorough  trial,  and 
hope  some  of  our  enterprising  farmers  will,  before  our  next 
exhibition,  give  them  such  a  trial. 

JAMES   STEVENS,  Chairman. 
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On  Fabms. 

The  trustees  of  the  society  have  often  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  examination  of  a  number  of  the  best  managed  farms 
in  different  parts  of  the  county,  by  their  committees  appointed 
from  year  to  year,  for  that  purpose,  having  a  full  and  minute 
account  of  the  entire  cultivation  and  management  to  accom- 
pany their  report,  would  furnish  to  the  members  of  the  society, 
through  their  annual  pamphlet,  a  very  valuable  source  of  in- 
formation. 

To  accomplish  this  desirable  object,  liberal  sums  have  been 
offered  in  premiums,  and  the  regulations  accompanying  the 
offers  varied,  from  time  to  time,  to  meet  the  wants  and  induce 
a  larger  number  of  competitors  into  the  field.  Notwithstand- 
ing which,  few  entries  have  ever  been  made,  and  many  of  the 
years  not  a  solitary  one,  on  which  the  committee  could  fonn  a 
practical  report.  The  present  year,  a  new  and  apparently  a 
more  liberal  mode  accompanied  the  offer. 

The  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  was  placed  at  the  disposal 
ol  the  committee,  to  be  awarded  in  sums  not  exceeding  twen- 
ty-five dollars  each,  provided  a  sufficient  number  of  meritori- 
ous claims  should  be  made.  And  while  the  committee  would 
express  their  high  gratification  in  the  opportunity  furnished 
them  of  examining,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  a  num- 
ber of  well  managed  farms,  it  must  be  accompanied  with  their 
regret,  that  they  were  not  favored  with  the  privilege  of  exam- 
ining other  farms  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  enabling 
them  to  compare  the  different  modes  of  cultivation,  and  variety 
of  crops  cultivated,  with  the  different  success.  The  commit- 
tee were  directed  to  visit  such  farms  as  were  entered  for  pre- 
mium, and  all  others,  where  the  owners  shoiUd  signify  a  wish 
to  receive  a  call  from  the  committee,  and  a  readiness  to  furnish 
a  statement  of  their  management. 

Notwithstanding  in  the  County  of  Essex,  much  of  the  ente^ 
prise  is  called  to  other  pursuits  than  agriculture,  there  is  a  good 
market  and  a  fertile  soil,  and  much  of  it  highly  cultivated  in  all 
parts  of  the  county.  And  at  the  present  time,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  the  owners  and  cultivators  of  the  soil  here,  have 
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fall  encouragement  to  redouble  their  efforts  in  availing  them- 
selves  of  all  the  means  of  information  within  their  reach,  and 
prosecuting,  with  renewed  energy,  their  honorable  occupation. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  all,  that  a  great  physical  change  has 
been  produced,  through  the  agency  of  steam,  as  a  motive  pow- 
er, within  the  last  half  century.  And  the  more  recent  discov- 
ery of  railroads,  for  the  transportation  of  passengers,  merchan- 
dise, produce,  and  live  stock,  which  have  already  checkered  our 
whole  country,  furnishing  cheap  and  easy  transportation  to  the 
coltivators  of  the  soil,  many  hundred  miles  in  the  interior, 
where  the  price  of  land,  and  the  expense  of  cultivation  are  com- 
paratively small,  may  have,  to  some  extent,  for  the  few  years 
pest,  injuriously  affected  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  near  our  old 
markets,  where  the  price  of  land  is  high,  and  expense  of  culti- 
vation large.  But  it  does  not  require  prophetic  vision  to  per- 
ceive that  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  here  have  passed  this  cri- 
sis, and  are  fast  recovering  their  equilibrium,  and  will  soon  find 
themselves  erect  again,  with  their  friends  and  neighbors  in 
other  pursuits.  The  partial  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  the  fruit  crop  for  the  two  past  years,  has  affect- 
ed the  income  of  the  farmers,  in  this  county,  to  some  extent. 
The  other  products  of  the  farm  have  been  abundant,  and  our 
domestic  market  has  been  rapidly  increasing  here,  and  extend- 
ing into  the  interior.  While  the  cultivators  in  the  more  fertile 
regions  of  the  west,  where  crops  are  less  uncertain,  jmd  ex- 
penses small,  are  finding  a  foreign  demand  for  much  of  their 
poduce,  prices  of  the  products  of  the  farm  here  are  recovering 
to  sach  an  extent  as  to  reward  the  laborer  for  his  toil,  and  give 
him  a  small  dividend  on  his  capital.  Nothing  s^ems  wanting 
to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  of  this  county,  to  ensure  success, 
but  knowledge,  patience,  perseverance,  and  economy,  and  the 
blessing  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  who  has  graciously  been 
pleased  to  vouchsafe  to  us  the  assurance  that  seed  time  and  har- 
vest shall  not  faU. 

Jonathan  Merrill  entered  his  farm  for  a  premium,  but  not  in 
season,  by  the  rules  of  the  society,  to  be  entitled  to  one,  should 
he  have  been  found  otherwise  deserving.  J.  F.  Ingalls,  Daniel 
Merrill,  and  Simeon  L.  Wilson,  entered  for  an  examination.  All 
were  in  Methuen. 
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The  fann  of  J.  F.  Ingalls,  is  situated  about  two  miles  from 
Lawrence.  He  has  had  the  management  of  it  about  six  years, 
and,  for  that  brief  space,  the  committee  were  fully  satisfied  that 
the  products  had  been  greatly  increased.  His  buildings  were  neat 
and  convenient,  and  his  cultivation  clean  and  handsome.  His 
young  orchard  appeared  in  a  flourishing  condition.  He  has  re- 
claimed a  number  of  acres  of  meadow,  near  his  buildings,  with 
but  small  expense,  which  will  reward  him  liberally.  He  keeps 
about  twenty  cows,  the  milk  of  which  is  sold  at  Lawrence. 
His  whole  management  is  worthy  of  imitation,  and  we  aw^urd 
him  the  sum  of  $15  00. 

They  next  visited  the  farm  of  Jonathan  Merrill,  about  one 
mile  from  Lawrence.  He  has  but  a  small  piece  of  land  con- 
nected with  his  buildings.  Some  part  is  covered  with  froit 
trees,  and  the  rest  occupied  as  a  kitchen  garden.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  was  particularly  invited  to  his  reclaimed 
meadow,  about  a  mile  from  his  house.  He  seems  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing,  by  judicious  draining,  land  which  was  bnt 
a  short  time  since,  comparatively  worthless,  into  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.  The  committee  saw  growing  upon  it,  a  luxiuriant 
growth  of  grass,  corn,  potatoes,  and  almost  every  kind  of  gar- 
den vegetables.     They  award  him  the  sum  of  $10  00. 

The  farm  of  Daniel  Merrill  is  about  two  miles  from  Law- 
rence. In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  his  farm  is  valuable 
for  its  situation,  and  a  fine  wood  lot  upon  it,  rather  than  for  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  soil.  There  seems  to  have  been  much 
labor  performed  upon  his  farm,  and  with  good  success. 

He  has  reclaimed  some  meadow,  by  ditching  and  draining, 
and  made  the  dry  knolls  fertile  by  hauling  the  mud  upon  them 
from  the  ditches.  He  has  given  much  attention  to  making,  and 
preserving  for  use,  manure.     We  award  him  $10  00. 

Near  the  farm  of  Mr.  Merrill,  is  the  farm,  or  rather  the  nur- 
sery, of  Simeon  L.  Wilson.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  he 
should  not  have  entered  it  with  the  committee  on  nurseries.  His 
little  cottage,  however,  surrounded  as  it  is  with  trees,  cannot 
fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  all  lovers  of  rural  taste  and  beauty, 
who  chance  to  pass  that  way.  There  was  much  to  be  admired 
in  the  neatness  and  order  of  all  his  arrangements.     His  travel- 
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ling  establishment  was  not  gorgeous  or  expensive. '  He  was 
wheeled  on  a  common  wheelbarrow  through  the  walks  of  his 
grounds,  to  show  and  explain  to  the  committee  the  manner  of 
reclaiming  his  land  and  cultivating  his  trees.  Some  of  his 
standard  trees  had  fruit  upon  them.  Instead  of  a  bush,  which 
the  quince  usually  exhibits,  his  quinces  were  trained  to  a  hand- 
some tree,  having  on  them  some  fine  specimens  of  firuit.  His 
method  of  defending  his  plums  from  the  ravages  of  the  Curcu- 
lio,  was  to  the  committee,  new,  and  seems  to  have  been  suc- 
cesBfiil.  But  whether  it  could  be  practiced  on  a  more  extended 
scale,  the  committee  say  not.  They  are  of  opinion,  that,  although 
for  want  of  means  in  the  commencement,  the  reclaiming  of  his 
land  has  been  attended  with  much  expense,  yet,  from  present 
iq^)earances,  he  will  receive  a  rich  pecuniary  reward,  when  his 
trees  shall  be  fit  for  market 

Hr.  Wilson's  statement  is  a  history  of  himself,  as  well  as  his 
cultivation,  from  his  youth.  The  committee  are  of  opinion, 
that  such  persevering  industry,  and  successful  management,  in 
cultivating  the  soil  under  the  many  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances which  have  attended  Mr.  Wilson,  being  a  cripple  from 
his  youth,  i^uld  not  pass  without  a  favorable  notice, -and  they 
award  him  the  sum  of  $10  00. 

The  committee  having  visited  and  examined  all  the  farms 
entered  for  examination,  and  being  near  the  farm  of  Joseph 
How,  of  Methuen,  who  had  received  a  number  of  premiums 
from  the  society,  for  his  good  management  and  successful  culti- 
vation, emlnraced  the  opportunity  afforded,  of  passing  over  his 
fieum.  Having  obtained  the  first  premium  of  the  society,  for 
the  best  managed  ftum  in  the  county,  has  not  bounded  his  en- 
terprise in  farming.  The  chairman  of  this  committee  had  vis- 
ited and  examined  Mr.  How's  farm  seven  years  since.  Such 
alterations  end  improvements  had  been  made  in  it  since  that 
time,  as  to  change  the  whole  appearance  to  such  an  extent,  that 
he  was  unable  to  find  it,  without  inquiry.  A  new  and  ele^ 
gant  house  had  been  erected,  ornamented  with  trees  and  flow- 
ers in  front,  and  with  a  hedge,  or  live  fence,  extending  for  a 
considerable  distance  on  either  side. 

His  homestead  farm  consists  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
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seven  acres.  Fifty-two  acres  of  mowing,  tillagOi  and  orchard^ 
ing,  the  remainder,  pasture,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  acres  of 
wood-land.  He  has  two  bams,  one  thirty  by  forty  feet,  used 
ezchisively  for  storage  of  hay,  and  one  eighty-four  by  forty^ 
with  a  cellar  under  the  whole,  both  of  which  he  usually 
fills  every  year  with  English  hay,  of  which  he  sells  from  forty 
to  sixty  tons  per  year.  In  his  large  barn  is  kept  his  stock,  and 
in  the  cellar  his  swine,  working  over  and  mixing  the  manure. 
He  has  experimented,  to  some  extent,  with  raw  and  cooked 
ibod,  for  fattening  swine,  and  is  of  opinion  that  it  may  pay  the 
cost  for  cooking  roots,  but  will  not  for  grain  or  meal.  The 
produce  of  his  orchard,  the  present  year  of  great  scarcity, 
was  one  hundred  and  twenty  barrels  of  winter  fruit,  picked 
from  the  trees.  There  is,  of  field  land,  a  proportion  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  growth  of  com  and  grain,  of  which,  the  committee 
saw  fine  crops  growing.  He  has  given  more  attention,  of  late, 
to  the  production  of  hay,  which,  in  his  opinion,  gives  him  a 
better  profit  with  less  labor.  Much  of  his  field  land  is  well 
adapted  to  grass ;  a  proportion  of  it  being  reclaimed  meadow, 
which  does  not  admit,  or  require  the  plough,  as  it  is  kept  high- 
ly productive  by  occa3ional  top  dressing.  Other  portions  are 
moist,  but  admit  of  ploughing  at  dry  seasons  of  the  year,  which 
he  usually  does  once  in  about  six  years,  as  soon  as  the  crop  of 
hay  is  off.  He  then  carts  on  about  twenty  loads  of  compost 
manure  to  the  acre,  harrows  and  rolls  smoothly,  and  sows  Tim- 
othy and  Red  Top  seed,  which  never  fail  of  a  full  crop  the  next 
season.  He  is  in  favor  of  sowing  grass  seed  in  autumn,  rather 
than  in  the  spring,  with  grain,  on  dry  land. 

His  pasture  is  on  a  high,  smooth  swell  of  land,  where  the 
committee  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  good  effects 
:  f  gypsum  as  a  fertilizer.  Comparing  his  land  where  gypsum 
xas  applied,  with  other  land  adjoining,  of  apparent  like  quality, 
where  gypsum  had  not  been  used,  the  difference  was  truly  sur- 
prising. Although  the  season  was  dry,  there  was  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  white  clover,  covering  the  ground  where  gypsum  had 
been  used.  His  method  of  applying  is,  to  sow  early  in  the 
Bpnngy  from  one  and  a  half  bushels  to  two  busheb,  per  acre,  ev- 
ery year.     There  were  in  this  pasture  about  twenty  head  of 
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beef  cattle,  the  looks  of  which  satisfied  the  committee  that  the 
feed  was  as  nutritious  as  handsome.  Mr.  How  composts  most 
of  his  manure,  for  which  he  uses,  for  highland,  three  parts 
meadow  mud,  to  one  of  manure,  with  leached  ashes,  gypsum, 
and  sometimes  a  little  salt.  For  moist  land,  subsoil  is  used  in- 
stead of  mud.  He  has  experimented,  to  some  extent,  with 
guano,  crushed  bones,  and  poudrette.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
any  of  these  will  benefit  the  first  crop,  but  will  show  but  little 
or  no  effect  afterwards,  while  his  compost  endures  for  a  number 
of  years,  with  but  little  apparent  failure.  In  the  application  of 
manure,  he,  like  others,  finds  much  difficulty  in  arriving  at  cer- 
tain conclusions,  owing  in  part,  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  sea- 
sons, whether  wet  or  dry.  For  a  com,  or  potato  crop,  on  dry 
land,  he  favors  the  ploughing  in  of  the  manure,  as  the  surest 
manner  of  obtaining  a  full  crop.  But  for  grass  and  grain,  which 
usually  arrive  at  maturity  before  drought  pinches  with  sever- 
ity, he  prefers  to  have  the  manure  near  the  surface.  In  the  ap- 
plication of  his  compost  to  grass  land,  he  is  of  opinion  that  it 
should  be  applied  late  in  the  autumn,  to  avoid  the  scorchiag  rays 
of  the  sun,  before  it  is  settled  by  the  rains  around  the  roots  of 
the  grass. 

His  cultivation  is  remarkably  neat  and  clean.  Scarcely  a 
weed,  and  not  a  bush,  are  to  be  found  in  his  fields  or  pastures, 
neither  in  the  open  field,  or  in  ambush  under  the  fences,  which 
are  mostly  of  stone  wall.  The  surface  stones  had  also  been  re- 
moved for  fences  and  under  drain,  of  which  he  has  many. 

Mr.  How  has  been  in  possession  of  his  farm  for  about  twenty 
years.  He  is  the  third  generation  upon  the  same  spot.  His 
land  as  a  whole,  is  naturally  of  good  quality,  and  by  his  skil- 
ful management,  he  has  brought  it  to  that  state  that  it  will 
continue  to  yield  full  crops  with  but  little  labor.  In  the  hay- 
ing field,  we  saw  two  lads  at  work,  which,  we  were  informed, 
are  Mr.  How's  only  children,  apparently  fifteen  and  seventeen 
years  of  age.  From  their  intelligent  look,  animated  and  con- 
tented appearance,  the  committee  were  of  opinion  that  Mr. 
How's  farm  might  remain,  as  it  now  is,  a  model  farm  for  the 
next  generation. 

DEAN  ROBINSON,  CAotrmair. 
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/.  F.  IngalTs  Statement. 

My  farm  contains  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  Most 
of  it  was  my  father's.  Six  years  since,  I  came  in  possession  of 
it.  I  then  kept  one  horse,  four  oxen,  eight  cows,  and  two  or 
diree  young  cattle. 

I  then  cut  but  little  more  hay  than  was  consumed  by  my 
stock ;  since,  I  have  added  to  their  number,  so  that  I  now  keep 
two  horses,  four  oxen,  twenty  cows,  one  bull,  and  one  two- 
year  old  heifer.  This  stock  is  supplied  by  the  produce  of  the 
farm,  (except  a  part  of  the  meal  and  the  shorts,  which  I  pur- 
chase.) The  cows  jrielding  milk,  I  feed,  in  part,  with  roots, 
shorts,-  and  meal. 

The  labor  in  summer,  is  performed  by  myself,  three  men  and 
a  boy,— one  added  during  the  haying, — and  by  two  hands  in 
the  winter.  One  goes  to  market,  once  or  twice  a  day,  with 
milk  and  vegetables,  through  the  year. 

This  year  I  have  planted  3    acres  in  corn,  to  ripen, 

2      "      in  com  fodder, 
2|    <^      in  potatoes, 
2      '<      in  vegetables. 
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My  farm  is  divided  into  upland,  mowing,  and  tillage, — about 
thirty-eight  acres;  and  of  reclaimed  meadow  that  has  been 
mowed,  twelve  acres.  Also,  three  acres  seeded  down  in  August 
and  September,  the  present  year.  Seventeen  acres  still  remain- 
ing uncultivated.  The  upland  I  plough  deep,  and  manure  with 
compost,  which  I  make  chiefly  from  the  droppings  of  the  cat- 
tle, horses,  and  hogs,  including  the  urine,  with  peat  muck.  I 
have  used  stable  manure  and  leached  ashes,  but  do  not  consider 
stable  manure  profitable  at  four  dollars  per  cord,  composed,,  as 
most  of  it  is,  of  litter  or  straw,  in  too  great  proportions.  * 

About  ninety  acres  is  pasture,  sixteen  acres  of  which  being 
covered  with  wood.  I  have  recently  cut  it  off,  and  applied 
gypsum  to  two-thirds  of  it,  and  find  it  profitable. 

My  manner  of  reclaiming  swamp,  or  meadow  land,  is  as  fol- 
lows : — ^The  first  lot,  containing  about  seven  acres, — mud  from 
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two  to  eight  feet  deep,  a  cold,  boggy  swamp,  partly  covered 
vith  bushes,  and  the  rest  producing  a  little  poor  grass.  I  first 
cot  an  outlet  across  the  public  road,  and  then  ditched  the  lot, 
which  was  quite  expensive  ;  but  the  muck  was  a  good  compen- 
aation.  My  next  process  with  a  part  of  it,  was  to  cover  it  with 
sand,  or  sandy  loam,  which  cost,  for  one  acre,  fourteen  days' 
labor  of  one  man,  and  one  yc^e  of  oxen  and  cart.  Most  of  this 
work  was  done  in  the  spring,  before  the  frost  was  out  of  the 
meadow ;  harrowing,  at  difierent  times,  about  two  days. 

Compost  manure,  about  twelve  cart  loads,  of  forty  bushels 
each,  was  next  applied,  composed  of  three-fourths  sandy  loam, 
and  one-fourth  manure,  from  the  barn  cellar,  with  leached  ashes 
ifl  an  equal  proportion.  On  this  I  sowed  one-half  of  a  bushel 
ci  grass  seed,  in  1844.  The*  remaining  six  acres  did  not  re- 
quire so  much  outlay  as  this,  and  therefore  the  above  is  more 
than  an  average  outlay.  On  some  of  it,  I  had  a  good  crop  of 
grass  at  first,  without  any  other  manure  than  leached  ashes, 
spread  on,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  to  an  acre,  and 
seeded  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  with  oats  and  grass  seed.  Most 
of  this  has  given  a  crop  of  one  and  a  half,  to  two  and  a  half 
tons  of  grass  per  acre.  I  think  much  benefit  is  derived  from 
harrowing  in  the  spring,  when  the  frost  is  leaving  such  land.  I 
removed  some  of  the  turf,  but  do  not  think  it  necessary  or  prof- 
itable. Nearly  all  the  above  meadow  has  ]rielded  two  crops  each 
season,  for  the  two  years  past. 

The  second  lot — a  peat  meadow,  was  partly  covered  with 
bashes,  the  other  part  producing  but  little  grass.  Mud,  from 
one  to  four  feet  deep.  One  acre  reclaimed  in  1847.  A  part  of 
it  I  covered  with  sand,  about  fifteen  bushels  to  the  rod,  the  other 
part  had  no  sand  applied.  It  was  then  harrowed,  while  the 
fiost  was  leaving  the  ground.  It  was  then  dressed  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty  bushels  leached  ashes,  and  sowed  with  oats 
and  grass  seed,  and  jvckluced  a  good  crop  of  oat  straw.  It  has 
since  been  dressed  with  compost  manure,  and  I  think  has  yieldr 
ed  two  tons  of  hay,  per  acre. 

On  the  third  lot,  which  was  partly  covered  with  small  water 
budies,  about  eighty  loads  of  sand  were  hauled,  in  the  winter 
of  1847.    Harrowed  the  next  spring,  when  the  frost  was  cosot* 
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ing  out.  In  September,  carted  on  about  twelve  loads  of  cohl- 
post  manure,  made  nearly  in  the  following  manner : — ^Three- 
fourths  sandy  loam;  one-fourth  clear  manure,  (solid  and  liquid,) 
from  the  barn  cellar ;  then  sowed  down  with  about  one-half 
bushel  of  Herd's  grass  seed.  Its  yield  was  not  far  from  one  and 
a  half  tons  per  acre. 

The  fourth  lot. — The  mud  of  this  lot  was  from  one  to  four 
feet  deep,  covered  with  bushes.  First,  it  was  burnt  over  ;  the 
remaining  bushes  were  cut,  then  harrowed  in  the  spring,  before 
the  frost  was  out,  which  killed  most  of  the  bushes.  In 
September  following,  it  was  spread  over  with  compost  mantire, 
and  seeded  down  with  grass  seed.  Its  yield  was  about  1500 
weight  per  acre.  If  sand  had  been  applied,  as  on  the  other  lots, 
its  yield  would  jn'obably  have  been  greater. 

,    Methuen,  Oct.  30/A,  1849. 


Jonathan  MerrilPs  Statement. 

The  farm  which  I  offer  for  premium,  contains  forty  acres, 
divided  as  follows: — ^Fifteen  acres  imimproved,  ten  acres 
tillage,  eleven  acres  mowing,  and  one  acre  orcharding.  The 
ten  acres  of  tillage  are  divided  as  follows  : — Six  acres  to  pota- 
toes, three  acres  to  com,  and  one  acre  to  gardening. 

For  the  last  three  years,  the  potato  crop  has  averaged  from 
one  hundred  and  seventy-j&ve  to  two  hundred  bushels  per  acre. 
The  corn  crop,  during  the  same  time,  about  sixty-i&ve  bushels 
per  acre.     The  hay  crop,  also,  nearly  two  tons  per  acre. 

The  most  important  feature  of  this  farm  is,  eighteen  acres 
of  improved  meadow  land,  and  to  which,  the  attention  of  your 
committee  was  particularly  called.  Improvements  were  first 
commenced  on  this  land,  about  eight  years  since,  and  have  been 
made  from  year  to  year,  till  the  present ;  and  now  eighteen 
acres  are  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  state  of  cultivation.  This 
land  was  originally  in  a  very  rough  state,  covered  with  laj^ 
hassocks,  with  a  growth  of  bushes  and  wild  grass.  The  land 
was  first  drained  by  ditching,  the  peat  taken  from  the  ditches 
meeting  the  expense.     The  hassocks,  roots,  and  bushes,  were 
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then  removed,  and  the  ground  dug  over  with  the  hoe.  Most  of 
the  upper  part  of  this  land,  including  hassocks,  bushes,  d^c, 
was  burnt,  for  the  benefit  of  the  soil.  The  expense  of  this 
clearing  and  preparation,  has  been  thirty  dollars  per  acre,  on 
the  average.  On  some  parts  of  this  land  there  has  been  a  slight 
growth  of  wood.  The  use  of  the  land  for  two  years,  and  the 
wood,  has  been  given  for  reclaiming  the  same,  which  has  been 
a  profitable  operation  to  those  engaging  in  it,  and  at  a  much 
less  nominal  cost  for  the  improvement,  to  myself.  Much  of  the 
land  has  been  improved  in  this  manner. 

The  potato .  crops  have  been  raised  without  gravelling,  and 
usually  without  any  manure,  for  the  first  two  seasons ;  subse- 
quent seasons,  by  applying  about  one  and  a  half  cords,  to  one  of 
manure,  per  acre,  which  I  deem  amply  sufficient.  The  largest 
crop  of  potatoes  raised,  was  three  hundred  and  fifty  bushels 
from  one  acre, — eleven  hills  yielding  a  bushel,  on  the  average. 

The  com  crops  have  been  raised  after  gravelling  the  land. 
From  ten  to  twelve  cords  of  manure,  per  acre,  have  been  ap- 
{died,  previous  to  planting.  The  cost  of  gravelling  has  aver- 
aged twenty-five  dollars  per  acre.  The  largest  crop  of  com 
raised,  was  in  the  year  1846,  when  one-half  an  acre,  by  meas- 
ure, yielded  one  hundred  and  five  busheb  of  superior  corn,  on 
the  ear. 

The  grass  crops  have  been  raised  on  the  land  after  being 
planted  with  corn,  no  dressing  being  applied  for  the  first  two 
years ;  subsequently,  the  grass  has  been  kept  up  by  merely  a 
top  dressing  each  season.  This  land  is  now  mostly  free  from 
wild  grass,  and  I  consider  it  in  as  good,  or  better  state  for  the 
several  crops  than  when  first  reclaimed.  In  1844,  3,850  pounds 
of  superior  English  hay  were  taken  from  one-half  an  acre,  by 
measure.  The  crops  of  hay,  from  year  to  year,  have  averaged, 
rising  two  tons  per  acre,  and  of  the  best  quality.  When  the 
seasons  have  proved  favorable,  the  first  two  years  after  being 
laid  down  to  grass,  about  one  ton  of  second  crop  has  been  cut 
on  much  of  the  land,  per  acre.  The  crops  on  the  reclaimed 
land  have  been  much  larger,  and  of  as  good  quality  as  the  same 
crops  on  other  parts  of  the  farm,  although  much  of  the  land  is 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.     I  deem  it  best  to  remove  the 
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roots  from  meadow  land  when  first  reclaimed,  as  it  fecili- 
tates  after  cultivation.  Yegetables  have  also  been  raised  on 
this  land,  with  the  best  success. 

Upon  other  parts  of  my  farm,  I  have  two  hundred  and  sixty 
young  and  thrifty  apple  trees,  grafted  with  choice  fruit.  Yield, 
last  year,  forty  barrrels.  1  have,  also,  one  hundred  young 
peach  trees,  and  one  hundred  plum  and  cherry  trees.  I  also 
raise,  yearly,  a  large  quantity  of  beets,  parsnips,  cabbages,  and 
other  vegetables,  both  for  home  use  and  the  market. 

I  deem  my  reclaimed  land  the  most  important  and  profitable 
part  of  my  farm ;  consequently,  I  have  devoted  much  attention 
to  its  cultivation,  and  for  this  reason,  have  given  it  so  much 
space  in  this  statement. 

Methuen,  October,  1849. 


Daniel  MerrilPs  Staiement 

My  farm  consists  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres. 
Not  far  from  seventy-five  acres  of  it  are  covered  with  wood, 
mostly  of  a  young  growth.  About  twenty-nine  acres  of  the 
other,  are  pasturing,  and  the  remaining  twenty-one  acres  are 
mowing  and  tillage.  There  is  quite  a  variety  of  soil  on  the 
farm,  from  the  poor  gravelly  knoll  to  that  of  meadow  laud. 
Quite  a  proportion  of  the  upland  has  a  gravelly  subsoil. 

At  the  time  I  commenced  on  the  farm,  (which  was  about 
fourteen  years  ago,)  there  were  probably  firom  six  to  eight  tons 
of  English  hay  cut  on  the  farm.  At  the  j^esent  time,  firom 
eighteen  to  twenty  tons.  The  meadow,  which  consists  of  about 
four  acres,  I  commenced  improving  in  various  ways.  On  car- 
tain  parts  of  it,  I  took  the  turf  off,  and  then  gravelled  and  seed- 
ed down  to  grass,  and  so  far  as  I  had  the  the  means,  top  dressed 
it.  Other  parts  were  gravelled  without  topping.  In  doing 
which,  I  put  just  enough  gravel  upon  it  to  kill  the  grass.  Odier 
parts  were  ploughed,  and  jdanted  to  com,  or  potatoes,  and  after 
being  well  subdued,  were  laid  down  to  grass. 

You  may  wish  to  know  which  method  I  consider  preferaMe. 
I  think  if  the  meadow  be  smooth  and  |»retty  free  from  moss,  it 
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may  be  as  well  to  cover  without  topping.  But  if  otherwise,  the 
topping  system  I  think  is  preferable,  especially  if  it  does  not 
take  too  deep.  Ploughing  should  be  resorted  to  when  other 
crops  than  grass  are  desired,  or. when  it  is  necessary  to  level 
without  lowering  the  surface.  I  usually  put  on  my  meadow,  a 
light  top  dressing  each  season,  generally  late  in  the  autumn. 
As  near  as  I  can  judge,  I  cut  from  two  to  three  tons  of  hay  to 
the  acre,  at  the  first  and  second  time  of  mowing. 

As  I  sell  my  milk,my  object  is  to  raise  such  crops  as  will  in- 
crease its  quantity.  Ghrass  and  roots,  with  green  com,  are  my 
principal  crops  with  the  exception  of  apples.  To  the  the  rais- 
ing of  apples  I  have  given  considerable  attention.  Most  of  my 
trees  that  bore  natural  fruit,  have  been  grafted,  however  large 
they  were.  By  grafting,  pruning,  scraping,  and  manuring,  my 
orchard  has  been  much  increased  in  value. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  deep  ploughing,  and  manuring 
highly,  even  if  by  so  doing  we  are  obliged  to  cultivate  much 
less  land.  The  little  experience  I  have  had  in  farming,  con- 
vinces me  that  most  farmers  pay  quite  too  little  attention  to  the 
making  of  manure. 

I  had  no  cellar  to  my  bam  until  about  one  year  ago ;  since 
which  time  I  think  my  manure  heap  has  been  very  much  in- 
creased, especially  in  value.  In  making  manure,  (which  has 
been  almost  entirely  compost,)  muck  has  been  used  very  freely, 
and  I  think  to  great  advantage.  I  have  purchased  but  little 
manure,  with  the  exception  of  leached  ashes,  for  some  years. 
Since  I  have  had  a  cellar  under  my  bam,  my  fresh  manure 
has  been  made  into  compost  daily^  (Sundays  excepted,)  and 
80  managed  that  most  of  it  becomes  saturated  with  urine. 
In  laying  down  my  land  to  grass,  it  has  been  done  mostly,  for 
a  few  years,  late  in  the  autmnn,  so  that  the  seed  did  not 
vegetate  till  the  next  sjHring.  I  have  had  very  good  success  in 
this  way  of  managing. 

Methuek,  Oct.  1849. 
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Simeon  L.   Wilson''s  Statement 

Having  been  favored  with  a  visit  from  the  committee  on 
farms,  and  requested  by  them  to  make  a  statement  of  facts  re- 
lating to  my  place,  it  is  with  pleasure  I  comply  with  their  re- 
quest. I  suppose  their  attention  was  attracted  to  it  by  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  I  have  labored,  in  bringing 
a  barren  piece  of  land  to  its  present  fertility.  I  will  briefly 
state  the  particulars.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  years  I  became  a 
cripple,  by  a  white  swelling  on  my  knee,  which  caused  me  to 
lose  the  use  of  that  joint.  I  at  first  got  about  upon  crutches ; 
afterwards  with  only  a  cane,  and  finally  without  the  aid  of 
either.  And  whilst  I  was  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of  again 
getting  well  of  my  lameness,  or  nearly  so,  I  was  afflicted  with 
a  paralytic  stroke,  which  caused  me  to  lose  the  use  of  the  other 
leg  very  suddenly.  This  took  place  in  1831,  when  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two  years ;  since  that  time  I  have  not  been  able  to 
walk  one  step.  At  first  this  affliction  seemed  to  dishearten  me, 
and  I  came  near  giving  up  in  dismay.  But  hope  predominated, 
and  I  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  obtain  a  livelihood  by  my  own 
industry.  Not  having  any  trade,  I  conmienced  closing  shoes. 
By  applying  myself  very  closely  to  my  business,  working  early 
and  late,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to 
purchase  one  acre  and  sixty  rods  of  land,  near  Methuen  village. 
With  a  little  assistance,  I  soon  had  a  house  on  the  same,  into 
which  my  parents  moved  in  the  fall  of  1836.  This  piece  of 
land,  although  but  small,  has  a  variety  of  soil,  viz. :  a  gravelly 
hill,  yellow  loam,  black  loam,  or  clay  soil,  rather  moist,  and  a 
swamp,  very  wet,  with  muck  eighteen  inches  deep  on  an  aver- 
age, with  a  clay  and  sandy  bottom.  The  swamp  was  covered 
with  a  thick  growth  of  alders.  The  upland  appeared  to  be 
almost  fflled,  or  paved,  with  small  stones.  The  whole  lot  was 
a  very  bad  looking  piece  of  land.  In  the  sj^ing  of  1839,  the 
stones  were  picked  off  the  upland,  and  it  was  ploughed  for  the 
first  time,  which  threw  up  as  many  more  small  stones  as  had 
already  been  picked  off.  The  alders  were  cut  from  the  swamp, 
and  a  ditch  dug  through  the  same  to  drain  it.  I  then  under- 
took to  plough  the  wet^  or  swamp  land,  with  six  oxen ;  but 
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they  did  little  more  than  merely  to  tear  it  up  in  spots,  there 
being  so  many  roots.  It  was  so  bad  I  concluded  not  to  culti- 
vate it. 

At  this  time  I  built  a  shop  adjoining  my  house,  from  which 
I  could  see  to  any  part  of  my  little  farm,  and'  give  directions 
about  the  work  without  leaving  the  shop.  Having  but  limited 
means,  and  not  being  able  to  do  much  on  the  land  myself,  I 
made  but  slow  progress  in  improvements.  I  commenced  a 
ditch  six  feet  from  the  ploughed  or  uplsmd,  and  ran  it  aroimd 
the  swamp  on  three  sides,  six  feet  wide  and  eighteen  inches 
deep,  and  threw  the  muck  upon  the  space  between  the  ditch 
and  upland,  which  gave  me  six  feet  more  in  width  to  my  up- 
land around  the  meadow.  This  looked  well,  and  I  was  not 
content  to  stop  here.  According  to  the  Yankee  motto,  think- 
ing it  best  to  keep  moving,  the  following  year  I  filled  the  ditch 
with  stones  at  the  bottom,  then  gravel,  then  loam,  until  it  was 
filled  even  with  the  surface  of  the  swamp.  Then  I  cut  anoth- 
er ditch  around  the  swamp,  directly  beside  the  one  that  I  had 
filled  up,  and  threw  the  mud  on  the  same,  which  added  six 
feet  more,  or  twelve  feet  in  all,  to  the  upland  on  three  sides  of 
the  swamp.  I  again  filled  the  ditch  as  before,  and  threw  the 
muck  from  another  on  top.  I  pursued  this  course,  until  the 
whole  swamp  was  reclaimed,  which  raised  the  surface  eighteen 
inches  higher  than  it  was  before.  I  then  removed  more  than 
half  of  the  muck  to  the  upland,  and  returned  as  much  loam 
from  the  upland  in  its  place.  Then  by  ploughing,  the  loam 
and  muck  were  well  mixed.  I  have  an  open  drain  leading 
through  the  meadow,  from  the  spring  by  the  hUl,  to  a  drain  by 
the  road ;  thus  the  meadow  is  rendered  dry  enough  for  any 
kind  of  cultivation. 

This  method  could  not  be  practised  as  a  general  rule,  with 
regard  to  economy  in  reclaiming  wet  land.  I  had  good  rea- 
sons (or  thought  I  had)  for  reclaiming  my  own  in  this  way. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  but  a  small  piece,  near  the  house,  and 
a  convenient  place  for  a  garden.  I  also  wished  to  remove  the 
gravel  and  loam  fr'om  the  side  of  the  hill  to  put  in  a  bank  wall, 
and  make  room  for  a  row  of  cherry  trees.  I  wished  to  make 
it  myself,  and  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  about  the  gar* 
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den.  Having  but  limited  means,  and  keeping  witMn  those 
limits,  I  made  but  very  slow  progress,  and  was  three  or  four 
years  reclaiming  my  meadow.  The  stone,  gravel,  &c.,  was 
wheeled  on  a  wheelbarrow  from  five  to  fifteen  rods.  The  cost 
of  reclaiming  the  meadow  in  this  way  was  about  three  dollars 
to  the  square  rod,  or  $480  to  the  acre.  But  I  must  charge  the 
ujdand  with  half  of  that  amount  ,*  for  every  load  used  to  raise 
the  meadow  was  taken  out  of  the  way  from  the  upland.  It 
would  thus  leave  the  expense  of  the  meadow  at  the  rate  of 
$240  per  acre. 

In  the  year  1841, 1  received  a  few  fruit  trees  of  choice  kinds, 
from  a  nursery  near  Boston,  which  was  the  conunencement  of 
my  setting  fniit  trees ;  and  from  this  date  I  made  it  my  prac- 
tice to  set  a  few  trees  each  year,  of  the  best  varieties.  I  would 
here  mention,  that  wishing  to  avail  myself  as  much  as  possible 
of  useful  information  in  regard  to  farming,  gardening,  and  the 
management  of  firuit  trees,  I  became  a  subscriber  to  the  Boston 
Cultivator,  at  its  commencement,  in  1840.  Since  that  time  I 
credit  its  editors  and  numerous  correspondents  with  much  valu- 
able information.  The  more  I  studied  into  the  art  of  garden- 
ing and  growing  fruit  trees,  the  more  lively  interest  I  took  in 
the  same — ^not  more  for  the  profit  than  by  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  to  make  home  the  more  sweet.  In  1843, 1  transplant- 
ed to  a  row  by  themselves,  a  few  small  apfde  trees,  that  had 
come  up  spontaneously  about  my  place;  and  the  following 
year  I  pursued  the  same  course,  at  which  time  the  row  num- 
bered about  one  hundred  thrifty  trees.  In  1845,  the  largest  of 
these  I  had  grafted,  and  at  the  present  time,  one  of  these  trees 
has  fruit  on  it,  being  only  six  years  from  seed  and  four  from 
graft. 

In  1846, 1  concluded  to  commence  a  small  nursery  of  fruit 
itrees.  Having  previous  to  this  obtained  Downing's  work  on 
Pruit  and  Fruit  Trees,  and  also  Thomas's  and  Kenrick's  upon 
the  same  subject,  I  had  studied  their  manner  of  treating  fruit 
trees,  both  in  the  nursery  and  as  standards,  and  could  fancy 
rauch  pleasure  in  the  same.  At  this  time  I  sowed  seed  of  va- 
rious kinds,  and  bought  a  few  seedlings  suitable  to  bud  the 
succeeding  summer.    My  meadow  being  now  about  completed 
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and  made  dry,  it  gave  me  more  room  to  extend  my  nursery. 
Iq  the  spffing  of  1847, 1  grafted  a  few  apple  trees  on  the  root, 
vith  good  success,  and  the  following  July  commenced  budding 
for  the  first  time.  At  the  present  time  I  have  my  land  so  com- 
pletely coyered  with  trees,  that  I  am  forced  to  convey  the  dress- 
ing to  it  in  a  wheelbiarrow. 

Although  I  .can  do  but  little  in  the  nursery  myself,  I  usually 
go  into  it  eyery  day,  (upon  the  wheelbarrow)  and  see  what  is 
in  the  most  need  of  being  done,  and  lay  out  the  work  for  the 
day.  Sometimes  I  work  there  myself,  by  getting  upon  my 
hands  and  knees  between  two  rows  of  trees,  and  trim  or  weed 
them  as  I  creep  along.  Sometimes  I  bud  a  few  trees  myself, 
bat  it  being  rather  inconvenient  for  me  to  do  this  work, — ^I 
consider  it  better  to  work  in  the  shop,  and  hire  the  budding 
done.  It  requires  nearly  all  the  work  of  one  man  now  to  at- 
tend to  the  nursery.  The  number  of  trees  on  the  place  at  the 
present  time  is  as  follows : 

Apple, 6787 

Plum, 388 

Cherry, 814 

Pear, 2947 

Peaches,  Apricots  and  Nectarines,       -        -  640 

Q^uince, 377 

Whole  nimiber,  including  all  varieties  and  sizes,      11,953 

Together  with  a  great  variety  of  Grape  Vines,  Strawberry 
Plants,  Gooseberry  and  Currant  Bushes.  The  whole  quantity 
of  land  cultivated  is  about  one  acre,  there  being  about  one 
third  of  an  acre  used  for  yard,  buildings,  6cc.  I  raise  between 
the  rows  of  trees  the  various  kinds  of  vegetables  needful  for 
fiumly  use. 

One  row  of  apple  trees,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in 
length,  and  containing  four  hundred  trees,  budded  September 
last,  now  stand  five  and  a  half  feet  high,  of  the  present  year's 
growth.  But  to  be  more  sure  of  a  good  growth  another  year 
I  intend  to  transplant  some  of  them.  My  apjde  trees  have 
borne  but  little  fruit  yet,  which  I  account  for  by  the  rapid 
growth  they  ace  making.    My  stone  fruit  trees  would  yield  me 
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large  crops,  were  it  not  for  the  curculio.  I  have  tried  many 
experiments  to  no  avail,  and  some  with  more  success.  I  have 
applied  salt  to  plimi  trees  since  I  first  commenced  growing 
them,  using  from  one  to  two  quarts  to  each  tree,  according  to 
its  size,  spreading  it  in  March  or  April  under  the  branches  of 
each  tree  as  far  as  they  extend.  Although  there  is  no  percepti- 
ble diminution  in  the  ravages  of  the  curculio  on  trees  thus 
treated,  yet  I  use  salt  annually,  as  I  perceive  it  to  be  of  great 
benefit  as  a  fertilizer.  I  practice  washing  my  trees  annually 
with  potash,  or  strong  soap-suds,  and  throwing  dry  ashes  on  the 
trees,  when  the  dew  is  on  them  in  the  morning,  and  am  not 
much  troubled  with  insects,  except  the  curculio,  and  sometimes 
the  borer.  The  borer  is  only  destroyed  with  knife  and  wire, 
by  watching  the  trees. 

I  will  here  mention  a  successful  experiment  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  plum  against  the  curculio.  Last  year  I  made  two 
bags  of  old  thin  muslin  and  drew  them  over  two  limbs  about 
the  time  the  fruit  set.  Within  each  of  these  bags  I  saved  a 
few  beautiful  plums,  and  not  a  plum  did  I  save  on  any  other 
part  of  the  tree.  Taking  courage  at  this  good  success,  I 
bought  last  spring  a  few  yards  of  bormet  lining  which  I  made 
into  bags,  according  to  the  size  of  the  limbs  I  wished  to  corer. 
These  I  drew  on  the  limbs  of  several  trees,  some  when  the 
plums  had  set,  and  others  when  they  were  in  the  blow ;  for  I 
found  the  enemy  had  made  their  appearance  while  the  trees 
were  in  bloom.  Under  each  of  these  bags  I  saved  plums,  apri- 
cots and  nectarines,  upon  limbs  of  twelve  different  trees ;  and 
these  were  the  only  ones  I  saved  this  year.  The  first  of 
August  I  removed  the  bags,  the  curculio  having  disappeared. 
Some  may  think  this  would  be  too  expensive,  but  I  think  not 
The  muslin  would  last  many  years ;  and  by  training  the  trees, 
or  the  branches  in  the  right  form,  they  might  easily  be  covered, 
to  the  profit  of  the  fruit  grower.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  have 
found  it  of  great  use  to  me,  as  I  had  bought  a  variety  of  choice 
plum  trees  from  which  I  did  not  like  to  use  buds  and  grails, 
until  I  had  proved  the  fruit.  This  I  have  accomplished.  One 
small  branch  covered  by  a  bag,  measuring  six  and  a  half  by 
nine  inches,  contained  twenty-one  beautiful  plums,  hanging  in 
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one  solid  cluster,  causing  the  little  limb  to  bend  so  much  be- 
neath its  weight,  as  to  require  a  prop  to  support  it.  Upon 
another  tree  (the  Moorpark  apricot,)  I  saved  eight  apricots, 
under  a  very  small  bag.  I  am  training  some  apricots  and  other 
trees  in  the  form  of  a  fan,  to  make  them  the  more  convenient 
to  be  covered  with  the  muslin. 

I  would  here  mention  that  I  have  this  summer  been  using 
refuse  tobacco  with  good  success  in  driving  away  the  insects. 
On  throwing  the  dust,  or  snuff  into  the  tree,  we  can  see 
the  rose  bugs  and  other  insects  leave  the  tree  immediately. 
I  also  use  it  around  the  roots  of  peach  trees  for  the  borer. 
Until  within  two  or  three  years,  the  only  manure  used  by  me, 
has  been  the  compost  made  in  the  summer,  as  follows  :  weeds, 
potato  tops,  pea,  and  bean  vines,  or  any  other  vegetable  matter, 
mixed  with  sand  and  loam  in  alternate  layers,  when  for  low 
land ;  and  with  muck,  when  for  upland.  This  heap  would  re- 
ceive the  scrapings  of  the  yard,  road-side,  and  also  the  washr 
ings  from  the  house  daily,  together  with  some  salt  and  ashes  ; 
this,  with  the  manure  from  the  pen  of  one  hog,  mixed  with  it, 
has  been  all  the  manure  I  have  used  until  1846.  Then  I 
bought  a  cow,  and  in  1847  a  horse  ;  of  these,  about  half  the 
manure  has  been  used  on  other  lands. 

Although  I  have  been  many  years  doing  what  capital  could 
have  done  in  much  less  time,  yet  I  have  the  satisfaction  of 
building  up  my  little  place  by  my  own  industry;  laboring 
under  very  imfavorable  circumstances,  without  capital,  and 
without  the  use  of  my  legs.  But  now  I  am  in  a  forest  of  fruit 
trees,  planted  by  my  own  direction  ;  and  the  soil  drawn  upon 
the  roots  by  my  own  hands,  as  I  sat  upon  the  barrow  or  box. 
I  can  now  view  the  works  of  the  Almighty  in  the  growth  of 
these  trees,  and  the  production  of  their  fruit. 

Methuen,  September  3rf,  1849. 


Grain  Crops. 

There  was  but  one  claim  for  a  crop  of  wheat,  which  came 
within  the  rules  of  the  society, — that  of  Henry  Poor,  of  North 
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Andover ;  he  having  raised,  on  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
rods  of  land,  thirty  bushels  of  spring  wheat,  being  a  fraction 
over  twenty-one  bushels  to  the  acre.  Mr.  Poor  has  also  raised, 
on  half  an  acre  of  ground,  fifteen  bushels  of  white  flint  winter 
wheat.  The  committee  are  not  aware,  that  the  cultivation  of 
this  kind  of  wheat  has  been  much  attended  to  in  this  county, 
although,  in  many  parts  of  our  country,  and  especially  in 
Western  New  York,  it  is  very  generally  cultivated. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  1833,  will  be  founds 
statement  of  the  late  Hector  Coffin,  of  l^ewbury,  in  relation  to 
an  experiment  made  by  him,  with  the  same  kind  of  wheat, 
which  was  received  from  Western  New  York,  and  which  pro- 
duced a  much  greater  yield  than  that  of  Mr.  Poor.  Mr.  Coffin 
states,  that,  from  eight  and  one-fourth  quarts,  he  obtained,  from 
a  piece  of  ground  not  exceeding  one-quarter  of  an  acre,  twebfe 
bushels  of  clean,  good  grain,  plump  and  beautifully  white. 
From  these  statements,  the  conmiittee  feel  themselves  author- 
ized to  reconmiend  to  the  fanners  of  Essex,  the  cultivation  of 
this  kind  of  wheat. 

Mr.  Poor  also  raised,  on  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  rods 
of  ground,  forty  bushels  of  barley;  and  Daniel  Osbom,  of 
Danvers,  on  half  an  acre,  nineteen  bushels  of  winter  rye ;  but 
neither  claim  coming  within  the  rules  of  the  society,  (one  acre,) 
the  committee  do  not  feel  authorized  to  award  any  premium. 

There  were  four  claims  for  the  premimn  on  Indian  com. 
Joshua  Foss,  of  Byfield,  raised,  from  an  acre,  two  hundred  and 
five  bushels  of  ears,  equal  to  one  hundred  and  two  and  a  half 
bushels  of  shelled  com.  Henry  Poor,  of  North  Andover,  raised 
ninety-three  bushels  to  the  acre ;  and  Daniel  Putnam,  of  Dan- 
vers, eighty-four  and  thirteen-fifteenths  bushels.  The  state- 
ment of  the  other  competitor,  Moses  Pettingell,  of  Topsfield, 
has  not  been  received.  The  ears  of  Mr.  Poor's  com  were  much 
larger  than  those  of  Mr.  Foss's ;  and  the  committee  are  fully 
of  opinion,  that  the  medimn  sized  com  is  much  more  profitable 
to  the  fanners  of  Essex,  as  a  general  rule,  than  that  of  the  lar- 
gest size. 
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They  recommend  that  there  be  awarded  to  Henry  Poor,  of 
Andover,  for  his  acre  of  spring  wheat,  the  society's  premium 
of    .  .    $8  00 

And  also,  for  his  half  acre  of  winter  wheat,  a  gratuity 
of    .  .  .  .       6  00 

John  Noyes,  of  Newbury,  for  his  acre  of  summer  rye, 
the  premium,  .  .       8  00 

Joshua  Foss,  of  Byfield,  for  his  acre  of  com,  the  pre- 
mium, .  .       8  00 

DANIEL  ADAMS,  Chairman/ 


Henry  Poar^a  StaiemenL 

I  present  a  statement  of  facts,  in  relation  to  my  success  in 
raising  the  following  crops,  to  wit : — 

On  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  rods  of  ground,  I  have 
harvested  thirty  bushels  spring  wheat ;  a  fraction  over  twenty- 
one  bushels  to  the  acre. 

On  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  rods  of  ground,  I  have  har- 
vested forty  bushels  of  barley ;  which  is  forty-eight  bushels 
three  quarts  to  the  acre. 

On  a  half  acre  of  ground,  I  have  harvested  fifteen  bushels 
of  white  flint  winter  wheat,  which  is  equal  to  thirty  bushels  to 
the  acre ;  the  quantity  falling  short  of  the  society's  rule,  re- 
quiring one  acre  to  produce  twenty  bushels. 

AUow  me  to  add  a  word  in  relation  to  the  growing  of  winter 
wheat,  and  a  few  remarks  as  to  my  experience.  I  would  sug- 
gest the  importance  of  this  crop  to  all  farmers,  being  convinced 
that  it  is  as  sure  and  safe  to  cultivate,  as  that  of  winter  rye, 
and  as  little  liable  to  winter  kill.  Like  all  other  crops,  to  be 
made  profitable,  it  requires  good  soil  and  good  cultivation ;  and 
an  advantage  to  be  gained  is,  that  after  you  have  taken  off  your 
hay  crop,  the  green  sward  may  be  turned  in,  and  you  are  more 
sure  of  a  wheat  crop,  than  on  land  that  has  been  two  or  three 
years  cultivated  with  other  crops.  I  have  found  ashes,  or 
slacked  lime,  to  be  good,  sowed  on  in  the  spring  ,*  and  would 
also  recommend  rolling,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  sufficiently 
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dry,  in  the  spring.  It  adds  compactness  to  the  soil,  and  spreads 
the  stocks  of  the  wheat,  that  often  come  up  in  clusters.  The 
same  advantages  are  apparent,  as  in  rolling  newly  laid  down 
grass  land, — ^pressing  in  the  roots,  which  have  become  eiq)08ed 
and  thrown  out  by  the  action  of  frost. 

I  should  urge  the  cultivation  of  winter  wheat  in  preference 
to  spring,  for  good  and  valid  reasons.  First,  the  yield  will  be 
far  greater.  Second,  the  quality  of  grain  much  better.  Third, 
(and  the  great  desideratum,)  the  grain  will  ripen  three  to  four 
weeks  earlier  than  spring  sown,  being  in  advance  of  the  season 
of  rust,  which  often  overtakes  spring  wheat  in  its  ripening 
process.  I  trust  the  subject  of  wheat  growing  will  become  of 
more  importance  to  New  England  farmers  generally ;  and  when 
they  shall  have  tried  and  fairly  tested  the  experiment,  I  feel 
sanguine,  no  man  calling  himself  a  fanner,  will  overlook  this 
valuable  crop. 

NoBTH  Andovsr,  Sept.  24,  1849. 


Joshua  Passes  StcUemeni. 

I  offer  for  premium,  a  crop  of  Indian  com,  obtained  from  an 
acre  of  land,  and  measuring  two  hundred  and  five  bushels  of 
ears,  or  one  hundred  and  two  and  a  half  bushels  of  com,  to  the 
acre.  The  com  is  the  eight-rowed  yellow  kind, — ^not  the  largest, 
but  of  medium  size, — and  was  planted  the  first  and  second 
days  of  May ;  land,  a  dark  loam,  with  a  light  subsoil.  In  1847, 
the  land  was  broken  up,  and  planted  with  com  and  potatoes, 
and  well  manured  in  the  hill.  In  1848,  abput  three-quarters  of 
the  land  was  sowed  with  oats  and  barley,  without  manure ;  the 
other  quarter  was  manured,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  loads  to  the 
acre,  spread  on,  and  planted  with  potatoes. 

In  1849, 1  spread  on  twenty-five  cart  loads  of  stable  manure, 
thirty-five  bushels  to  the  load,  and  ploughed  in  at  least  eight 
inches  deep.  The  ground  was  harrowed  and  furrowed ;  the 
rows  three  feet  apart,  the  hills  two  and  a  half  feet,  and  fifteen 
loads  dropped  in  the  hills ;  the  com  dropped,  and  carefully  cov- 
ered. 
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At  the  second  hoeing,  the  com  was  thinned  out,  and  only 
three  stalks  left  in  a  hill.  The  rows  ran  as  near  north  and 
south  as  possible.  The  com  suffered  little  from  the  drought, 
which  I  attribute  very  much  to  the  deep  ploughing.  At  each 
hoeing,  the  surface  of  the  ground  was  kept  as  near  a  level  as 
possible.  The  stalks  were  cut  about  the  16th  of  September, 
and  the  suckers  were  all  carefully  cut  out. 

The  corn  was  harvested  between  the  20th  and  26th  day  of 
October.  In  addition  to  the  com,  there  were  about  fifteen 
bushels  of  potatoes  on  the  same  land,  planted  in  the  outside 
rows,  to  protect  the  com.  The  following  is  the  amoimt  of  la- 
bor done,  the  present  season : — ^Four  day^  with  men,  and  two 
with  oxen,  hauling,  spreading,  and  dropping  the  manure  in  the 
hills.  Ploughing  and  harrowing,  one  man  and  two  horses, 
three-quarters  of  a  day.  Man  and  horse,  four  hours'  furrowing. 
One  man,  two  days'  planting,  with  boy  to  drop  the  com.  One 
man,  boy,  and  horse,  five  hours'  cultivating.  Hoeing,  the  first 
time,  four  days.  One  man,  boy,  and  horse,  four  hours'  plough- 
ing between  rows.  Hoeing,  the  second  time,  two  days'  work. 
Cutting  and  binding  the  stalks,  four  days'  work.  Harvesting, 
six  days'  work. 

BrriELD,  Nov.  8,  1849. 

P.  S. — Nov.  16. — ^I  have,  this  day,  shelled  two  bushels  of 
ears  of  the  above  com,  and  found  the  yield  to  be,  one  bushel 
and  four  and  a  half  quarts. 


Henry  Poor's  Statement. 

I  have  carefully  measured  one  acre  of  com, — ^have  measured 
the  ears,  and  shelled  a  bushel  basket  full, — and  have  ascertained 
the  exact  product  to  be  ninety-three  bushels  to  the  acre. 

My  whole  field  was  a  little  rising  three  acres,  and  the  com 
is  uniformly  as  large  as  the  measured  acre.  It  suffered  very 
little  from  drought.  A  few  hills,  in  a  dry  comer,  were  rolled. 
Many  of  the  spindles  were  nine  and  a  half  and  ten  feet  high. 
If  any  of  the  committee  will  inform  me  how  to  dispose  of  the 
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butiSj  I  would  thank  them.  I  have  been  advised  to  sell  them 
for  "  cord  wood ;"  they  are  unprofitably  large  for  fodder. 

About  half  of  my  soil  was  sward  land ;  the  other  had  been 
three  years  in  corn.  I  could  not  say  which  was  best.  I  ma- 
nured, and  ploughed  in, — also,  manured  in  the  hill.  At  weed- 
ing time,  I  applied  a  handful  of  ashes  to  the  hill.  Planted 
three  and  a  half  feet  one  way,  and  two  and  three-quarter  feet 
the  other  way.  My  manure  was  all  made  in  a  bam  cellar ; 
which,  in  my  humble  judgment, — ^with  the  working  of  swine 
amongst  it,  the  saving  of  all  the  urine  of  the  stock,  and  the 
saving  of  evaporation, — mixed  with  loam,  or  muck,  makes  it 
worth  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent,  more,  than  if  suffered 
to  lie  in  an  out  door  exposure,  subject  to  drying  winds  and 
washing  rains. 

My  practical  experience  in  farming  has  been  small,  but  what 
little  I  do  know,  induces  the  belief,  that  a  little  good  farming  pays 
better,  and  gives  more  satisfaction,  than  a  large  amount  of  poor 
farming*  Make  one  acre,  well  manured,  do  the  work  of  two, 
half  manured,— how  much  labor  would  be  saved  ? 

In  seed  time,  it  was  not  my  purpose,  or  thought,  to  offer  a 
crop  of  com  for  premium ;  but  the  harvest  justifies  me  in  so 
doing.  And  should  I  fail  to  meet  the  views  of  the  committee, 
it  would  not  deter  me  in  the  effort  of  good  cultivation. 

North  Andoveb,  1849. 


Daniel  Putnam? s  Statement, 

The  amount  of  com  raised  by  me,  from  one  acre  of  land, 
the  present  season,  is  not  so  large  as  I  have  before  raised,  yet  it 
may  be  entitled  to  your  favor.  The  land  upon  which  it  grew, 
is  a  light,  loamy  soil,  having  a  level  surface.  It  has  been 
used,  for  some  previous  years,  in  the  cultivation  of  carrots  and 
onions.  Last  year,  it  was  enriched  with  compost  manure,  using 
i  about  seven  cords  to  the  acre.  The  portion  sowed  for  onions, 
produced  at  the  rate  of  two  himdred  and  seventy-five  bushels 
to  the  acre  ;  that  for  carrots,  at  five  hundred  and  fifty  bushels 
jper  acre.    On  the  first  of  May  last,  three  and  a  half  cords  of 
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compost  manure  was  spread  upon  it,  then  ploughed  eight  inches 
deep, — taking  a  small  furrow-slice,  so  that  the  land  was  not  in- 
verted. On  the  fourth  of  the  month,  it  was  marked  out  in 
rows,  four  feet  apart,  each  way ;  then  planted,  putting  manure 
in  the  hill,  of  the  same  kind  and  quantity  as  had  been  spread. 
The  large,  eight-rowed  corn  was  used  for  seed,  allowing  five 
kernels  per  hill.  During  the  month  of  June,  the  cultivator 
was  often  passed  through  the  growing  com,  but  little  was  done 
with  the  hoe.  The  surface  was  kept  level,  and  sown  with 
grass  seed  on  the  23d  of  July.  The  top  stalks  were  cut  the 
first  week  in  September,— corn  harvested  November  1st  and 
2d.  The  product,  as  you  will  see  by  an  accompanying  certifi- 
cate, was  6,365  net  pounds ;  allowing  seventy-five  pounds  per 
budiel,  making  eighty-four  and  thirteen-fifteenths  bushels. 


1^  1  00 


Estimated  Expenses  of  Cultivation. 

Ploughing  with  a  pair  of  horses,  in  three  hours, 

Two  and  and  a  half  cords  of  bam  cellar  manure,  at  $7 

per  cord. 
Four  and  a  half  cords  of  meadow  mud  and  soil. 
Cost  of  mixing,  two  days'  labor. 
Carting  and  applying, 
Dropping  and  covering  comi 
Seed  Ck)m,  (one  peck,) 
Use  of  Cultivator, 
Hoeing, 
Farrowing, 

Catting  and  binding  top-stalks. 
Harvesting, 

Estimated  Value  of  Crop. 

6,365  lbs.,  at  one  cent  per  lb.. 

Value  of  Fodder,         ..... 

1^80  66 
On  weighing  seventy-five  pounds  of  the  com,  it  was  found, 
on  shelling,  to  measure  one  bushel, — the  cobs  weighing  nine- 
teen pounds. 
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Perhaps  I  may  here  say,  that  when  a  larger  yield  has  been 
obtained,  I  have  planted  nearer  together,  and  have  used  a  larger 
share  of  stable  manure. 

NoKTH  Danyers,  Nov,  8,  1849. 


Root  Crops. 

It  is  proposed  to  speak  of  a  few  of  the  most  important  roots, 
and  commence  with  Mangel  Wurtzely  sometimes  called  Root 
of  Scarcity,  sometimes  Field  Beet,  and  in  Germany,  always 
Mangel  Wurtzel. 

This  root  was  cultivated  considerably  for  stock  some  years 
ago,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  receires  much  attention  at  diis 
time.  It  is  a  more  exhausting  crop  than  the  turnip  or  onion  ; 
but  it  contains  double  the  nutritive  matter  of  the  turnip,  and 
will  consequently  warrant  double  the  manure. 

Mangel  wurtzel,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Mr.  Harepath, 
of  Bristol,  Eng.,  contains  136  parts  of  nutritive  matter,  (sugar 
and  starch,)  as  often  as  the  Swedish  turnip  gives  64,  and  as 
often  as  the  white  turnip  gives  42.  The  Swedish  turnip  has 
innumerable  enemies,  but  it  is  not  known  that  the  wurtzel 
has  any.  When  sown  alongside  of  the  turnip,  the  latter  is 
often  found  ruined  with  insects,  while  nothing  whatever  has 
troubled  the  former.  The  wurtzel  also  keeps  better.  They 
often  cut  perfectly  good  in  July,  and  even  in  August  They 
will  not,  like  the  onion,  bear  to  be  continued  many  years  on 
the  same  spot,  but  require  a  new  one  every  few  years ;  this,  at 
least,  has  been  my  experience.  Perhaps  more  manure  would 
have  answered  every  purpose. 

Manner  of  sowing. — ^The  groimd  must  be  ridged  with  a 
small  plough,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  seed  is 
not  sowed  too  deep.  The  seed  sower  also  fails  in  depositing 
seed  that  has  been  prepared  as  this  ought  to  be,  by  steeping  it 
at  least  twenty-four  hours.  A  writer  in  the  Farmers'  Encyclo- 
pesdia,  recommends  using  an  iron  wheel ;  but  a  cheap  wooden 
one,  such  as  every  one  can  make,  will  answer  the  purpose. 
Upon  the  outer  circumference  of  the  wheel,  there  diould  be 
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either  iron  or  hard  wood  points,  eighteen  inches  apart,  about 
two  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  tapering  from  the  base  to  the 
point.  This  is  to  be  wheeled  along  upon  the  top  of  the  ridge^ 
and  thus  holes  will  be  formed,  will  remain  open,  and  will  be 
of  uniform  depth.  Then  follow  and  drop  the  seed  by  hand, 
and  it  may  be  corered  at  the  same  time,  by  drawing  the  foot 
at  right  angles  with  the  ridge.  Follow  with  a  hand  roller,  row 
by  row,  or  a  light  horse  roller,  pressing  several  rows  at  a  time. 
The  trouble  consists  in  having  two  or  more  plants  grow  from 
the  same  seed.  Every  capsule  contains  several  seeds,  and 
thinning  must  be  attended  to  while  the  plant  is  very  small. 

Wurtzel  may  be  raised  upon  a  stiffer  soil  than  the  turnip,  but 
18  it  grows  much  out  of  ground,  it  will  not  bear  the  cold  so 
welL  The  tops,  though  not  so  abundant,  are  a  rich  food  for 
milch  cows,  -and  impart  no  taste  to  the  milk  or  beef. 

In  harvesting  the  mangel  wurtzel,  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  wound  the  roots.  There  is  something  in  the  old  idea  that 
Aey  will  bleed  if  cut.  The  fibrous  roots  had  better  be  left  on, 
and  some  of  the  top  too,  than  wound  the  beet  by  trinmiing  too 
close.  Care  should  be  taken  in  feeding  out  to  the  cattle,  as  by 
using  too  many,  especially  in  the  first  part  of  winter,  they  are 
apt  to  scour. 

It  is  said  by  a  French  writer,  the  Abbe  Rosier,  that  the 
leaves  of  the  mangel  wurtzel  may  be  taken  off  every  fifteen 
days  after  about  the  first  of  July,  and  fed  to  the  cattle.  There 
can  be  no  question  but  milch  cows  would  do  well  on  them, 
Imt  it  is  subversive  of  all  our  ideas  of  vegetable  physiology, 
that  the  root  should  grow  without  the  leaves.  The  root  must 
stop  and  wait  for  the  leaf,  because  that  alone  forms  the  com- 
mnnication  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  Leaves  are 
the  lungs ;  and  the  experiment  of  taking  them  off  once  in  fif- 
teen days^  must  be  a  dangerous  one. 

When  milch  cows  are  fed  chiefly  upon  this  root,  they  give 
more  milk,  and  a  richer  and  thicker  cream  for  about  a  fort- 
night, after  which  they  grow  too  fat,  and  the  milk  lessens. 
Hogs  do  about  as  well  on  the  raw  beet  as  they  will  on  bailed 
potatoes. 

As  to  the  quantity  to  be  given,  it  is  said  that  thirty-six 
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pounds  of  these  roots  and  eight  pounds  of  English  hay  a  day, 
giren  at  two  feedings,  half  at  each  time,  will  make  a  cow  give 
as  much  milk  as  in  the  flow  of  summer  feed. 

An  experiment  of  great  value  to  root  growers,  was  made 
some  years  ago,  showing  the  comparative  feeding  properties  of 
mangel  wurtzel  and  Swedish  turnips,  which  may  be  intro- 
duced with  propriety  here.  The  experiment  was  made  by 
Lord  Spenser.  He  took  two  steers,  weighing  668  pounds 
each,  and  of  the  same  age,  wanting  some  six  weeks.  On  the 
24th  of  December  he  put  No.  1  to  Swedish  turnips,  and  No.  2 
to  mangel  wurtzel.  On  the  23d  of  January  following,  No.  1 
had  consumed  1624  pounds  of  the  turnip,  and  had  increased  in 
weight  thirty-five  pounds,  or,  at  the  rate  of  forty-eight  and  a 
quarter  pounds  for  every  ton.  No.  2  had  consumed  1848 
pounds  of  wurtzel,  and  had  increased  fifty-three  pounds,  or,  at 
the  rate  of  sixty-five  and  a  half  pounds  for  every  ton.  The 
trial  was  now  varied.  No.  1  was  put  to  mangel  wurtzel,  and 
No.  2  to  Swedish  turnips.  On  the  20th  of  February,  No.  1 
had  consumed  1884  pounds  of  wurtzel,  and  gained  this  month 
thirty-one  pounds,  or,  at  the  rate  of  thirty-six  and  three-quarter 
pounds  for  a  ton.  No.  2  consumed  1880  pounds  of  the  turnip^ 
and  gained  thirteen  pounds,  or,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  and  a  half 
pounds  for  every  ton.  Further  experiments  were  made  upon 
the  same  animals.  It  seems  thus  far  clear,  that  the  balance 
was  in  favor  of  mangel  wurtzel,  and  no  trial  made  disproved 
the  fact. 

Sugar  Beet. — ^It  has  been  stated  in  the  newspapers  recently, 
that  a  French  chemist  had  discovered  a  method  of  procuring 
something  like  three  times  as  much  sugar  as  formerly  from  this 
beet.  In  our  country,  however,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  cane  will  be  relinquished  for  sugar  beet  They 
are  valuable  in  stock,  nevertheless,  and  if  all  farmers  should 
succeed  as  Mr.  Fuller  did  at  Nahant,  in  1840,  it  is  a  question 
whether  any  crop  would  be  better  worth  cultivating.  He 
raised  at  the  rate  of  1300  bushels,  of  fifty-six  pounds  weight, 
on  one  acre,  which  is  nearly  thirty-six  and  a  half  tons.  These 
beets  are  often  packed  in  barrels  and  shipped  to  the  south.  A 
common  price  is  $1.50  per  barrel. 
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They  may  be  planted  on  ridges,  four  feet  apart,  in  double 
rows,  and  the  intermediate  spaces  may  be  sowed  with  turnips. 
It  is  a  very  good  way,  however,  to  put  them  in  single  rows, 
twenty-seven  inches  apart.  Like  the  wurtzel,  they  are  a  more 
exhausting  crop  than  any  kind  of  turnip-— but,  unlike  every 
kind  of  turnip,  are  always  free  from  destructive  insects.  The 
land  should  be  mellow,  ploughed  deep,  and  manured  well,  both 
fall  and  spring,  though  this  is  not  indispensable. 

Onions. — ^It  is  unnecessary,  since  the  Essay  on  this  subject, 
by  the  President  of  the  Society,  to  say  much  about  the  onion. 
Unlike  almost  every  other  root,  it  does  best  by  being  continued 
on  the  same  ground.  A  gentleman  writing  in  the  (old)  New 
England  Farmer,  says  he  is  now  raising  a  fine  crop  of  onions 
on  a  piece  of  land  where  they  have  been  sown  for  eighty  9ue- 
eessive  yearSj  as  nearly  as  he  can  determine.  This  fact  is  an 
important  one,  because,  when  the  ground  is  once  clear  of 
veeds,  it  is  much  easier  to  keep  it  so  than  to  clear  a  new 
piece. 

Many  a  piece  of  ground  has  been  abandoned  for  onion  rais- 
ing, just  because  they  did  not  seem  to  do  well  on  the  first  trial. 
But  it  has  been  quaintly  remarked  by  observing  farmers,  that 
almost  any  rich  land  will  bear  onions  after  it  gets  ttsed  to  them^ 
and  there  is  a  good  deal  in  it. 

Turnips. — Inditcements  to  cuttivcUe  them.  No  such  malady 
as  has  |»revailed  among  potatoes,  has  ever  yet  assailed  the  tur- 
nip. It  is,  indeed,  subject  to  insect  ravages,  but  these  are  open 
and  palpable,  and  can  be  detected  so  early  in  the  season,  that 
means  may  be  taken  for  ridding  the  plant  of  them ;  and,  if  in- 
effectual, the  crop  may  be  ploughed  in,  and  something  else 
done  with  the  land  the  same  year.  But  the  labor  of  growing 
an  acre  of  turnips  is  less  than  one  of  potatoes  or  of  corn,  while 
the  produce  is  double.  I  went  on  to  an  half  acre  of  land 
which  had  been  ploughed,  with  one  hand,  on  the  26th  of 
last  May.  With  the  horse,  and  cultivator  spread  wide,  and  one 
tooth  only  on  each  side,  we  furrowed  the  land,  sowed  the  seed 
by  hand,  and  covered  it  with  a  common  hay  rake,  using  some- 
times the  teeth  and  sometimes  the  head,  in  little  more  than 
half  a  day.  To  have  planted  with  potatoes  must  have  taken 
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longer.  With  a  seed-sower  it  could  have  been  done  quicker, 
and  probably  better.  I  have  stated  the  fact,  however,  so  that 
none  may  be  deterred  from  raising  root  crops  on  account  of  the 
labor.  As  to  the  subsequent  labor,  the  ploughing  between  the 
rows  is  the  same  as  among  potatoes,  of  course — thinning  and 
transplanting  are  extra,  it  is  true,  but  if  very  thick  you  obtain 
some  fodder,  or  if  the  plants  be  left  on  the  ground,  some  ma- 
nure. The  hoeing  is  about  the  same  as  hoeing  other  crops, — 
and  in  harvesting,  by  help  of  the  plough  run  along  side  of  the 
rows,  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  quantity  could  be  gathered  in 
far  less  time.  I  have  referred  to  the  French  turnip,  in  the 
above  remarks, — a  name,  however,  which  has  almost  entirely 
disappeared  from  the  books  and  agricultural  papers,  Swedish 
turnips  being  almost  the  only  thing  of  the  kind  now  talked  of. 

They  suffer  less  from  frost. — Turnips  can  be  left  safely  in 
the  ground  till  all  other  crops  are  gathered  in.  The  ground 
may  freeze  quite  hard  without  serious  injury  to  the  crop ;  and 
then  they  may  be  kept  in  a  cellar  entirely  too  cold  for  any 
other  roots. 

They  will  keep  IcUe  in  the  spring,  if  kept  cold.  The  English 
turnip  grows  corky,  but  the  French  and  Swedish  do  not. 

Swine  will  grow  and  fatten  on  them. — kludge  Buel  said  that 
his  neighbor  Bement,  of  Albany,  kept  twenty  hogs,  mostly  full 
grown  breeders,  from  the  1st  of  November  to  the  16th  of  Feb- 
ruary, in  the  winter  of  1838  and  '39,  upon  ruta  baga  and  buck- 
wheat bran,  giving  them  six  bushels  of  roots  and  one  of  bian 
each  day,  at  three  feedings — two  of  the  feedings  being  on  raw 
roots,  and  one  on  boiled.  '^  When  he  began  to  feed  with  the 
roots,  the  hogs  were  low  in  flesh ;  at  the  termination  of  the 
three  and  a  half  months,  they  were  too  thrifty  for  breeding, 
and  some  of  them  fit  for  the  butcher.  The  owner  estimated 
that  four  quarts  of  com  to  each  hog  per  day,  for  all  that  time, 
would  not  have  brought  them  into  a  better  condition  than  did 
the  turnips  and  bran."  The  com,  at  seventy  cents  per  bushel, 
would  be  worth  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  day. 
The  six  bushels  of  roots,  at  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel,  would 
be  worth  but  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.  The  bushel  of  bran 
would  cost  but  a  trifle,  of  course.    But  suppose  the  expense  were 
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equal.  An  acre  of  turnips  does  but  moderately  well  when  it 
produces  600  bushels  to  the  acre ; — this  would  be  equal  to  100 
bushels  of  com,  which  is  an  amount  that  few  fields  in  Massa- 
chusetts ever  i»roduce. 

Neat  Cattle  do  well  on  turnips. — Gov.  Hill  tried  it  in  the 
winter  of  1839.  He  gave  his  oxen  turnips  once  a  day,  cutting 
them  with  his  own  hands ;  and  he  says,  that  with  the  aid  of 
the  coarsest  interval  hay,  they  worked  nearly  every  week-day, 
and  continued  to  thrive ; — and  cows,  fed  with  the  same,  and 
com  butts  and  oat  straw,  yielded  milk  abundantly — ^much 
more,  says  he,  than  if  fed  on  the  best  hay.  The  objection  that 
the  milk  tastes  of  the  turnip,  is  not  well  founded ;  it  will  taste 
if  cows  eat  the  tops ;  and  so  will  the  beef  of  the  animal  that 
feeds  on  tops ;  but  the  most  abundant  feeding  of  the  root  itself 
communicates  no  disagreeable  flavor,  but  contributes  to  the 
flesh  of  the  one  and  the  milk  of  the  other. 

Neat  cattle  and  sheep  have  trebled  in  England  since  the  cul- 
ture of  the  turnip  crop  commenced,  about  fifty  years  ago ;  and 
the  increase  is  attributed,  by  writers  on  the  subject,  almost 
wholly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  turnip  culture.  "  English  agri- 
culture has  been  revolutionized  by  it."  Mr.  Webster  saw  there 
fields  of  turnips,  of  three,  four,  and  five  hundred  acres.  The 
great  extent  of  the  turnip  culture  in  Scotland,  is  evidence  that 
such  crops  cannot  be  unsuited  to  Massachusetts,  as  the  climate 
diere  resembles  ours  much  more  than  the  English  does. 

Objections  considered. — "Few  barns,"  it  is  said,  "have  a 
suitable  cellar,  and  the  labor  of  storing  a  large  crop  of  turnips 
in  the  house  cellar,  and  of  carrying  them  to  the  bam  as  they 
are  wanted,  is  an  insuperable  diificulty."  The  labor  would  not 
be  trifling,  but  how  many  tons  of  English  hay,  that  could  be 
spared  in  consequence  for  the  market,  would  it  require,  to  hire 
a  boy  to  do  all  the  carrying  ? 

^^  Insects  attack  every  kind  of  turnip.'*^  This  objection  is  a 
great  one,  it  is  admitted.  The  half  acre  of  turnips  of  which 
mention  was  made  above,  was  green  as  the  sea  on  the  1st  of 
July  last,  and  about  the  15th  there  were  some  half  dozen  spots 
where  the  turnip  louse  was  commencing.  By  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust, every  leaf  was  covered,  and  remained  so  a  little  more- 
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than  two  months,  when  they  ]rielded  to  a  cold  stonn  and 
disappeared  rapidly.  They  staid  too  long,  however,  for  the 
crop.  It  was  estimated  in  June  that  there  would  be  five  hem- 
dred  bushels  upon  the  half  acre — there  cannot  now  be  one 
hundred  bushels. 

But  this  may  not  occur  again  in  ten  years.  Besides,  some 
very  simple  remedy  may  be  yet  discovered.  When  the  govern- 
ment of  Sweden  called  the  attention  of  Linnaeus  to  the  fact, 
that  all  the  ship  timber  in  the  dock  was  worm-eaten,  he  discov- 
ered the  cause  to  be  a  little  fly,  and  so  simple  a  thing  as  laying 
the  timber  under  water  for  the  few  days,  during  which  the  fly 
laid  its  eggs,  prevented  the  difficulty  entirely.  Scnne  other 
Linneas  may  find,  that  though  he  cannot  lay  a  turnip  lot  under 
water,  there  may  be  a  kind  of  water  which  can  be  sfttinkled 
upon  the  turnip,  destructive  to  the  louse,  and  yet  safe  for  the 
plant.  I  would  recommend  an  experiment,  beginning  larith 
soap-suds,  adding  dissolved  potadhi  gradually,  going  from  medi- 
um strength  to  one  that  would  color  the  leaf.  Animal  life 
would  feel  it  before  vegetable.  Something  short  of  the  death 
of  the  plant  would  kill  the  louse,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Much 
observation  would  be  necessary  to  determine  what  strength  of 
alkali  would  be  required,  but,  as  the  turnip  aphides  is  so  per- 
ceptible to  the  eye,  any  one  can  ascertain  when  it  is  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  insect.  It  will  be  a  triumph  worth  achieving 
to  overcome  this  pest,  so  contemptible  for  its  size,  yet  so 
mighty  for  its  numbers.  Like  the  army-worm,  nothing  vege- 
table can  stand  before  it. 

With  respect  to  using  potash  upon  the  turnip,  though  as  be- 
fore stated,  a  strength  that  would  spare  the  leaf,  might  destroy 
the  insects ;  yet,  even  if  the  leaf  were  killed  and  cut  ofiT  with 
the  scissors,  it  would  be  a  smaller  evil  than  to  allow  the  rav- 
ages to  go  on,  because,  though  the  leaf  should  be  killed  with 
the  alkali,  a  new  one  would  grow  long  before  the  louse  would 
otherwise  leave  it.  The  insect  began  to  disappear,  in  the  case 
referred  to,  before  the  middle  of  October,  and  new  leaves,  in 
many  cases,  began  to  grow;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  leaf 
would  have  grown  long  before  that  time,  had  it  been  cut  ofi* 
by  the  first  of  August. 
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Manure. — Any  manure  almost  will  answer  for  the  French 
or  Swedish  turnip.  Upon  the  half  acre  referred  to,  which  is  an 
idand  in  Essex  River,  called  Dilley  Island,  I  spread  rockweed 
and  other  sea  stuff,  such  as  is  washed  up  by  the  tide.  This 
was  the  only  kind  of  manure  that  had  for  previous  years  been 
used.  Probably  the  plants  derived  their  support  from  the  rot- 
ten manure  of  the  last  year. 

QMantity  of  Seed. — One  pound  of  good,  is  sufficient  for  an 
acre.  This  will  cost,  at  the  seed-store,  about  seventy-five 
cents. 

PreparcOion  of  the  ground. — ^If  the  soil  has  dog-grass  in  it, 
the  rows  should  be  made  across  the  fiirrows — ^that  is,  should 
ran  across  the  furrows  made  in  ploughing  the  field,  and  these 
rows  should  be  made,  not  with  cultivator  teeth,  but  with  a  pair 
of  oxen  or  horses,  and  a  plough  large  enough  to  go  through  the 
dog-grass  turf,  and  then  mellow  soil  hoed  in  to  fill  these  cross- 
fiuTows,  so  that  the  jdants  may  have  a  free  soil  to  work  in.  And 
one  excellent  effect  of  a  French  turnip  crop  upon  dog-grass  is, 
to  shade,  and  smother,  and  extirpate  that  foul  weed. 

Since  the  potato  has  been  suffering  from  the  inscrutable  dis- 
ease which  has  prevailed  so  fearfully,  French  turnips  have 
come  in  as  a  tolerable  substitute  for  the  table.  A  farmer  in 
Essex,  who  raised  them  among  his  corn,  sold  them  at  fifty 
cents  per  bushel,  for  cash,  at  Gloucester  market. 

The  cultivation  of  roots  crops  is  receiving  increased  atten- 
tion, and  in  some  departments  of  it  the  products  bid  fair  to  ex- 
ceed in  value  almost  every  other  product  of  the  garden  or  field. 
Three  hundred  acres  of  the  best  land  in  Danvers  are  devoted 
to  the  onion.  It  is  painful  to  learn,  as  we  do  from  Mr.  Proc- 
tor's letter,  appended  to  this  report,  that  there  has,  this  year, 
been  a  comparative  failure.  Had  an  average  crop  been  ob- 
tained, of  400  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  yield  in  that  town  would 
have  been  120,000  bushels.  The  Indian  com  crop,  in  Danvers, 
a  few  years  since,  was  valued  by  the  town  assessors,  at  $8357 
only,  while  the  onions,  this  year,  at  fifty  cents  a  bushel,  with 
the  success  which  has  generally  attended,  would  have  been 
vorth  $60,000.  This  is  nearly  twice  the  value  of  all  the  En- 
glish and  other  hay  raised  in  the  same  town  in  the  year  1844 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  letter  referred  to,  that,  owing  to  the 
heat,  or  some  other  cause,  the  onion  louse  has  this  year  made 
its  appearance.  This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  No  conceiv- 
able drought  or  heat  is  so  much  to  be  dreaded,  as  an  army  of 
insects.  The  destruction  of  the  tribes  that  occasionally  assail 
our  crops,  is  a  subject  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  forth  the 
united  enei^ies  of  the  Agricultural  Societies  throughout  the 
world.  Let  premiums  of  sufficient  value  be  offered  to  natural- 
ists, at  home  and  abroad,  to  induce  them  to  turn  their  attention 
to  this  subject.  It  is  no  place  here  for  more  than  a  hint  Bat 
the  N.  E.  Farmer,  of  27th  October,  informs  us,  that  on  a  farm 
in  Michigan,  near  Fort  Huron,  during  the  past  summer,  the 
army-worm  so  called,  has  ^^  marched  through  field  after  field, 
in  solid  phalanx,  devouring  every  thing  in  their  way.  Where 
a  crop  of  5000  bushels. of  oats  was  expected,  there  will  not  be 
a  single  bushel.  One  tenant  was  driven  firom  his  house,  and 
the  owner,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Black  River,  was  able  to 
keep  possession  of  his  dwelling  only  by  attacking  them  on  the 
bridge  and  sweeping  them  into  the  river."  And  the  destruc- 
tion of  whole  fields  of  turnips  by  the  louse,  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  is  a  sufficient  admonition  to  prepare  for  such  an  insect 
invasion  as  certainly  seems  to  threaten  a  famine  to  some  of  our 
indispensable  crops. 

One  crop  only  has  been  entered  with  the  committee  for  pre- 
mium. This  is  by  Francis  Dodge,  of  Danvers.  The  crop  is 
one  of  carrots,  at  the  rate  of  28|  tons  per  acre,  and  the  com- 
mittee think  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  society's  premium  of  six 

dollars. 

DAYID  CHOATE,  Chairman. 


Francis  Dodgers  Statement. 
I  offer  for  premium  a  crop  of  carrots,  raised  on  192  rods  of 
land ;  the  product  being  1046  baskets,  a  basket  weighing  66 
pounds,  making  34|  tons,  or,  at  the  rate  of  28|  tons  per  acre. 
The  land  was  a  dark  loam,  resting  on  a  subsoil  of  clayey 
gravel,  and  would  be  called,  by  most  persons,  rocky  land.  A 
crop  of  carrots  was  taken  from  the  land  last  year — the  exact 
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amount  I  do  not  know.  The  manure  applied  was  about  seven 
cords  of  mussel-bed  per  acre.  This  year  it  had  ten  cords  of 
manure  from  the  bam  cellar,  spread  upon  it  and  ploughed  in, 
the  first  of  May,  the  plough  running  about  ten  inches.  After 
this  ploughing,  it  remained  a  week  or  ten  days,  giving  time  for 
the  weeds  to  start,  when  a  heavy  harrow  passed  over  the 
ground,  killing  most  of  them.  On  the  20th  of  May  it  was 
ridged  up  with  a  small  plough,  drawn  by  a  horse,  going  twice 
in  the  same  furrow.  My  reason  for  thus  ridging  the  land  was, 
I  thought  it  less  expensive  to  rake  the  rocks  into  the  dead  fur- 
row, than  in  any  other  way  to  get  rid  of  them ;  though  there 
cannot  be  so  many  rows  on  a  given  piece,  the  seed  being  sown 
on  the  ridge.  The  rows  were  twenty-two  inches  apart.  After 
the  land  was  ridged,  a  common  hand-rake  passed  over  them, 
leaving  nearly  a  level  surface. 

Upon  this  ground,  one  pound  of  seed  of  the  common  Orange 
variety,  was  sown  from  a  wooden  machine.  The  carrots  were 
hoed  three  times,  and  weeded  twice,  the  last  hoeing  being  just 
before  the  tops  covered  the  ground.  They  were  dug  with  a 
spade,  and  the  tops  carefully  saved  and  fed  to  my  cows,  the 
tops  at  that  time  being  knee  high.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  remark, 
that  on  one  side  stood  a  row  of  apple  trees,  that  damaged  the 
crop  some  five  tons. 

The  expense  of  cultivation  was  as  follows : — 
Interest  on  land,  at  6  per  cent.. 
Ten  cords  of  manure,  at  $6  per  cord, 
Si»reading  the  same,    . 
Ploughing     do.  .  .  . 

Harrowing    do.  .  .  . 

Ploughing  with  horse  and  raking, 
Seed,  .... 

Sowing,  .... 

Hoeing  and  weeding. 
Digging,         .... 


Total  expense. 

Value  of  crop,  thirty-four  and  a  half  tons,  at 
$7  per  Urn,  .... 


$7  20 

60  00 

3  00 

2  60 

2  00 

4  00 

1  00 

1  00 

16  00 

21  00 

#116  70 

#241  60 
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Value  of  tops,  .        #  T  00 

One  half  of  maniire  to  land,    .  .  30  00 


$278  50 
Deduct  expense,  116  70 


Net  profit,    ....      $161  80 
Danyers,  iVor.,  1849. 


Danyers,  Oct.  30,  1849. 

Dear  Sir, — ^I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  you  will  prepare  a 
Report  on  the  Cultivation  of  Roots,  notwithstanding  our  culti- 
vators have  failed  to  forward  statements  of  their  crops  the  pres- 
ent season.  It  seems  to  me  quite  as  important  to  take  notn^e 
of  the  failure  of  crops,  and  to  trace  the  causes  thereof,  as  their 
success.  I  will  state,  briefly,  such  facts  as  have  come  to  my 
knowledge,  from  intercourse  with  the  cultivators  of  this  neigh- 
borhood, to  be  used  at  your  discretion. 

1st.  As  to  the  Onion  crop. — In  this  there  has  been  a  failure. 
Not  more  than  half  the  usual  quantity  raised  to  the  acre,  upon 
an  average.  The  cause  of  this  failure  is  thought  to  have  been, 
not  so  much  the  drought,  as  the  exireme  warmth,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season.  Shortly  after  the  warm  days  referred  to, 
the  onions  began  to  falter,  and  in  many  places  became  lousy, 
or  covered  with  a  small  light-colored  insect,  that  stints  and  im- 
pedes the  growth  of  the  plant ;  some  fields  were  entirely  des- 
troyed  in  this  way.  This  happened  quite  as  extensively  among 
tlie  most  careful  cultivators  as  others.  More  on  ground  long 
appropriated  to  the  onions,  than  new  land.  Some  fields  suf- 
fered from  the  drought,  where  the  ploughing  had  been  shallow 
for  several  successive  years  ; — ^but,  generally,  the  failure  in  the 
crop  is  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  cause  first 
mentioned.  Very  few  have  obtained  more  than  three  hundred 
bushels  to  the  acre,  where  they  expected  four  or  Jive  hundred  ; 
generally  the  crop  has  been  less  than  two  hundred  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Taking  into  view  that  three  hundred  acres,  at  least, 
of  our  best  lands,  the  present  season,  were  appropriated  to  the 
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growing  of  the  onion,  the  town  has  heen  taxed  more  faeayily, 
in  the  lass  on  this  trop,  than  in  any  other. mdnn^. 

2d.  As  to  the  Carrot  Crop.-^U  is  good — ^never  better.  Many 
fields  yield  twenty  tons  and  upwards  to  the  acre.  This  plant 
is  extensively  cultivated.  Carrots  readily  sell  per  ton,  at  more 
dian  half  the  price  of  English  hay.  They  are  thought  to  be  a 
sure  and  valuable  crop.  They  will  not  do  well  for  several 
years  in  succession,  on  the  same  land.  Notwithstanding  the 
drought  was  very  severe  in  August  and  September,  it  affected 
this  crop  very  little.  I  have  heretofore  remarked  upon  the  ben- 
efits accruing  to  the  land  from  the  cultivation  of  the  carrot,  and 
have  attributed  it  to  the  deep  stirring,  incident  thereto. 

3.  As  to  the  Beet  Crop.— ^Some  farmers  have  /  raised  a  very 
good  crop  of  the  turnip  beet,  and  esteem  it  a  valuable  {NTodoct  ; 
bat  generally,  the  beet  is  not  much  cultivated ;  not  so  much,  I 
think;  as  it  ought  to  be.  I  have  seen  a  few  patches  of  the 
sugar  beet,  of  limited  dimensitms,  very-well  grown. 

4  As  to  the  Poiato  Crop. — ^Potatoes  are  very  fair  in  appear* 
ance  and  abundant  in  quantity-^but  of  doubtful  character. 
Some  farmers  have  lost  more  than  hsdf  their  crop,  within  a  few 
weeks  after  they  put  them  into  their  cellars.  Otters  are  so 
doubtful  as  to  the  character  of  the  potatoes,  notwithstanding 
their  entire  fSedr  appecurance,  that  they  are  unwilling  to  take 
them  to  market,  through  fear  that  they  will  prove  valueless. 
As  near  as  I  can  learn,  one-half  of  the  expected  crop  of  poita^ 
toes  in  this  town,  the  present  season,  will  be  lost.  The  man 
who  shall  trace  the  true  cause  of  this  blight,  and  prescribe  an 
adequate  remedy,  will  render  the  community  a  service  of  more 
value,  than  has  ever  been  rendered  by  the  most  successful  mil- 
itary chieftain.  I  have  written  the  above,  under  the  impres- 
sion, that,  if  we  could  obtain,  from  eye-witnesses,  an  exact  de- 
scription of  the  actual  state  of  the  products  in  their  respective 
neighborhoods,  in  all  the  towns  of  the  county,  it  would  afford 
a  mass  of  information,  when  continued  for  several  years,  of 
Tery  great  utility. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  W.  PROCJTOB. 
To  David  Choats,  £sq» 
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EXJ^ERIIOBNT   pN  THX   CuLmVATlOJf  OF   POTATOES. 

.  Salem,  Nw.  19/A,  1849. 

Dear  Sji^ — Having  devoted  a  large  portion  of  mj  life  to 
the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  allow  me  to  make  some  remarks  re- 
specting the  culture  of  potatoes.  Never  having  found  any  of 
the  early  kind  of  potatoes  that  yielded  to  my  satisfaction,  I 
was  induced  to  try  several  modes  to  find  a  remedy  for  the 
evil.  My  first  experiment  was  reported  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  as  fol- 
lows:—  - 

Salem,  Dec  1st,  1820. 
HoM.  JosuH  Q,umcT: 

Dear  Sir, — Observing  the  produce  of  a  few  potatoes,  which 
I  transplanted  last  year,  to  be  Very  good,  I  was  induced  this 
season,  to  try  the  experiment  upon  a  somewhat  lai^r  scale. 
About  the  1st  of  April,  I  took  some  late  white  potatoes,  afker 
cutting  them,  placed  them  in  a  hot  bed,  as  close  as  they  would 
lie,  and  covered  them  with  earth.  On  the  24th  of  April,  the 
plants  being  in  fine  order,  some  of  them  twelve  inches  high, 
I  took  them  up,  and  separating  all  the  shoots  but  one,  from  the 
parent  potatoe,  I  made  drills  about  three  feet  apart  with  a  hoe, 
and  filling  the  same  with  well  digested  manure,  I  transidanted, 
as  I  should  cabbage  plants,  the  whole  of  the  shoots,  about  nine 
inches  apart,  in  the  drills.  On  the  3d  of  May,  there  was  a  very 
sharp  frost,  which  injured  the  tops  of  the  t^ants  very  considera- 
bly ;  they  in  a  few  days  recovered,  and  grew  very  rapidly, 
sfiapcely  one  of  them  feiling.  The  rows  were  twice  hoed.  On 
the  30th  of  June,  I  commenced  using  new  potatoelB,  the  size 
large,  and  very  fine,  equal  to  any  taken  up  in  October ;  finished 
digging  them  on  the  10th  of  August :  the  land  measured  ninety 
by  fifty4wo  links  of  the  chain,  on  which  stood  one  pear  and 
one  plum  tree,  and  prodtieed  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  and 
ninety-five  and  three-quarter  bushels  per  acre.  The  rows 
mjght  have  been  much  nearer,  consequently)  the  produce  would 
have  been  greater.  I  could  not  perceive  any  difference  in  the 
yielding  of  the  plants,  between  tho6e  which  were  separated, 
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and  the  ernes  which  adhered  to  the  potato.  Should  I  try  the 
experiment  again,  I  shcmld  take  all  the  plants  from  the  potato 
and  replant  it,  as  it  appeared  as  fiesh  and  sound  as  the  day  it 
was  first  put  into  the  ground. 

E.  HERSY  DERBY. 

My  Qpcond  experiment  was  reported  to  the  same  Trustees. 

Account  of  four  crops  of  potatoes  raised  in  one  season  :*— < 

April  10th,  1821*  Planted  half  buAel  of  late  potatoes, 
part  kidnc^y  and  part  rouqd  ones,  cut  into  setd  in  a  hot  bed. 

May  7th.  Transplanted  first  set  of  vines,  as  I  should  cab- 
baged,  and  jreplanted  the  sets.    • 

Jfiay  31st.  Tratisplanted  the  second  set  of  vines,  and  to- 
planted  the  sets. .    .    •    • 

June  5th.  Transplanted  •  the  'third  set  of  vmes,.  anc(  re- 
{danted  the  sets,  and .  hoed  the  first  and  second  sets,  of 
plants.  «  ' 

June  30th.     Transplanted  the  fourth  set  of  vines.    . 

July  1st.  Commenoed  digging.  fuQ  grown  potatoes  firom  the 
firat  set'  of  vines,  since  which,  my  family  (a  large  one,)  has 
been  fully  suj^ed,  and  I  have  lately  jcommenced  diSSi^S  ^ 
fourth  set  of  vines. 

The  potatoes  exhibited  were  taken  firom  the  third  and  foutth 
set  of  vines,  and  there  are  very  few  small  ones. 

E.  HERSY  DERBY. 
Salem,  Oct.  1821. 

I  could  have  extended  the  experiment  much  farther,  and 
have  no  doubt  I  could  have  raised  six  different  crops  the  same 
season,  as  tiie  sets  were  still  in  fine  order,  when  I  left  off  the 
eiqieriment.  I  once  tried  raising  potatoes  fi*om  the  sprouts  left 
in  the  cellar  after  the  potatoes  were  removed  in  the  spring  ; 
they  were  planted  in  a  good  soil  in  a  single  row,  they  vegetated 
very  readily,  but  were  very  feeble  the  first  part  of  the  season, 
for  want  of  nonrishment  firom  the  parent  set ;  the  sea^n  prov- 
ing favorable  in  the  autumn,  I  dug  a  tolerable  crop  of  good 
sized  potatoes. 

The  present  season  I  took  two  potatoes,  weighing  together, 
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tkree-quarters  of  a  ik>und,  &ad  cut  them  into  twe&ty-^ven  pieees, 
each  havkig  an  eye,  and  planted  them  in  two  flower  pots,  in 
my  green-house  ;  th^  latter  part  of  April,  when  they  had  grown 
to  about  eight  inches  in  height,  I  turned  them  out  of  the  pots, 
aild  planted  them  out  in  my  garden,  without  the  sets,  in  rows  ; 
this  fall  I  dug  frdm  them  very  fine,  large  potatoes,  without  any 
small  ones,  weighing  forty-six  and  a  half  pounds.  Ofeendng 
in  the  garden  the  last  springy  several  plants  of  potatoes  that  had 
lived  in  the  ground  through  the  winter,  where  I  had  raised  po- 
tatoes the  previous  year,  I  was  induced  to  take  them  up  and 
transplant  them.  I  was  surprised  to  find,  on  digging  them  this 
fall,  a  very  fine  produce  of  remarkably  large  potatoes.  From 
these  experiments,  I  have  satisfied  myself,  that  this  is  the  best 
mode  of  raising  early  potatoes.  You  get  none  (or  a  very  few) 
small  ones  this  way.  I  hav£  observed  fully,  that  the  parent  set 
is  only  wanted  to  affbrd  nourishnient  to  the  jdtfnt  in  its  in&ncy  ,* 
after  it  has  formed  roots,  it  does  much  better  without  the  pa- 
rent set.  In  digging  potatoes,  I  have  frequently  observed,  that 
where  we  found  the  set  not  decayed,  the  yield  was  far  inferior. 
I  think  it  extracted  nourishment  from  the  {dant,  rather  than  fur- 
nished any  te  it.  I  hope  these  experiments  may  prove  of  some 
use  to  fhe  farmers  of  Essex. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

E.  HERSEY  DERBY. 
To  Allen  W-  Dodoe.  Es^ti 


EXPERIKENTS    ON   MaNURES. 

We  have  seen  many  instances  of  marked  success  in  compost- 
ing manures,  and  some  well  worthy  of  iiiciitation.  *  One  famier, 
whdse  farm  abounds  in  peal  muck,  and  whose  cultivated  lands , 
are,  composed  mostly  of  sandy  loam  and  gravelly  loam,  has  % 
{died,  compost  to  his  crops  with  noarked  success.  The  last  sear 
iK>n^  most  of  the  crops  in  put  county  suffered  from  drought  in 
mid-summer ;  his  cultivated  crops  escaped  the  effects  of  it 
There  was  nothing  peculiar  in  his  method  of  cultivation,  except 
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tbat  he  applied  his  maniure  to  the  surface  and  harrowed  it  well 
invalid  in  cultivating  com  and  other  hoed  crops,  kept  a  level  sur- 
face, without  hilling  up,  as  it  is  barbarously  called,  and  more 
boharbusly  practised.  This  farmer's  com,  planted  in  hills  four 
feet  apart,  was  judged  to  yield  sixty  busheld  to  the  acre.  His 
potatoes,  planted  with  compost,  mostly  eiscaped  the  rot,  While 
those  planted  on  Ipng  and  unfermented  manure  suffered  much 
from  it  His  onions  yielded  well,  while  on  stable  dung,  mussel- 
bed,  and  the  manures  usually  applied,  the  crop,  owing  to  the 
drought,  was  in  many  plieu^es,  almost  a  failure.  For  Carrots, 
beets  and  turilips,  this  compost  has  been  found  equally  effectual ; 
nor  are  its  effects  less  lasting. 

This  farmer,  who  finds  himself  so  well  compensated  that  he 
does  not  ask  for  the  Society's  premium,  has  made  within  the 
last  eighteen  months,  more  than  five  hundred  loads  of  comp<»8t 
manure.  At  times,  when  .  the  ordinary  work  of  the  fdxta  does 
not  press,  he  employs  his  laborers  and  team  in  carting  into  his 
bam  and  swine  yards,  swamp  muck  and  peat ;  this,  aftor  lying 
some  months  aqd  imbibing  the  droppings  of  his  stock,  is 
j^ooghed  up,  and  after  farther  exposure  to  their  tratnpipg  and 
dropping,  is  thrown  into  heaps,  where  it  lies  ready  to  be  carried 
to  the  field.  It  is  thought  indispensable  to  have  the  muck  thor- 
OQghly  rotten  and  decomposed.  A  piece  of  peat  as  large  -and 
hard  as  a  brick,  is  as  valueless  for  fertilizing  purposes  as.a  stone 
of  equal  size;  but  crumble  it  up,  mix  it  with »  some  heating 
manure,  and  decompose  it,  and  a  load  of  peat  compost  is  worth 
more  than  a  load  of  barn  dung.  When  a  sufficient  quantity, 
of  dimg  and  urine  has  not  been  dropped  in  the  yard  upon  the 
muck,  it  is  advisable  to  add  more  to  th^  hesCp,  and  the  farmer 
is  well  paid  for  the  additipnal  labor  of  again  ff»rkii]|g  .over  bis 
manure^;  the,  finer  and  more  snuffy  it  is  made,,  the  better  it  is 
adapted  to  fiimiah  food  to  the' roots  of  plants. 

Another  method  of  making  compost  is,  to  cart  directly  into 
the  fidd  where  it  is  intended  to  use  it,  your  swamp  muck  or 
peat,  and  there  compost,  by  making  first  a  layer  of  muck  about 
four  Inches  in  depths  then  a  layer  of  dUng,-^h6rse  dung  is  de- 
cidedly  the  best  for  this  purpose, — and  so  on,  till  your  heap  is 
four  pr  five*  feet  in  height,  being  careful  to  cover  the  whole 
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with  muck,  or  eardi,  so  that  the  ammonia  fihall  not  escape.  la 
making  a  compost^  you  may  use  one  load  of  dung  to  three  or 
four  of  muck,  just  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  manure. 
In' warm  weather,  with  twice  faithful  forking  over,  your  com- 
post will  he  ready  for  use  in  six  or  eight  weeks,  (and  this  is 
timely  jbr  use  in  the  autumn,)  but  it  is  always  essential  that 
the  peat  should  be  thoroughly  decomposed.  Such  a  compost 
on  loamy,  gravelly,  and  sfla^dy  soils,  is  better  than  clear  manure 
for  crops  of  corn,  potatoes;  vegetables  of  any  sort :  and  for  rye, 
no  manure  surpasses  it. 

But  if  you  want  a  CompOst  that  will -make  your  fields  rejoice 
'with  a  lu;turis^t  harvest,  and  that  wiR  be  permanent  in  its  ef- 
fects, to  'the  muck  and  manure  add  ashes  in  the  proportion  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  bushels  to  a  cord  of  compost.  But  wood 
^  ashes  and  leached  ashes  are  too  deaf.  That'  is  true.  And  all 
the  manure;  we  purchase  in  our  county  costs  as  much,  or  more, 
than  in  aiiy  other  locality  in  the  Union.  '  It  becomes  tis  then, 
t6  be  njore  saving,  and  make  the  most  of  our  resources.  TTie 
value  5f  peat  a3hes,  compared  with  wood  ashes,  Has  not  been 
ascertained — biit  peat  abounds  with  Us,  and  a  cotd  of  peat  wiD 
yield  more  ashes  than  three  cords  of  wood,  if  properly  pre- 
pared and  burnt. 

The  farmer  whose  practice  has  been  referred  to,  has  burnt 
peat  toppings,  imperfectly  dried  peat,  stumps  and  sods^  for  the 
sake  of  the  ashes,  which  have  been  mixed  with  his  compost, 
and  he  thinks  with  decided  good  effects.  When  burnt  in  large 
heaps,  there  is  a  quantity  of  charcoal  left,  which,  in  the  opinion 
^  many  competent  judges,  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  fiertili*- 
ers,  and  as  far  as  our  observation  goes,  it  has  not  been  over  esti- 
mated. It  can  be  made  with  us  as  cheap  as  any  where  else. 
An  acre  of  peat  will  produce  four  or  five  hundred  ^ords  of 
fuel ;  in  our  peat  meadows,  we  have  at  our  doors,  mines  more 
valuable  than  those  of  California.  How  rich  and  how  happy 
would  the  farmers  of  our  county  be,  if  they  would  be  content 
to  use  and  enjoy  the  blessings  Heaven  has  lavished  upon  them. 

The  conunittee  will  not  extend  their  remarks,  but  the  sub- 
ject of  composting  manures  deserves  the  attention  of  fiurmers, 
and  is  sure  to  reward  them  for  aH  dieir  efforts.   There  are  many 
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other  substances  b«stdea  peat,  ^hich.are  valuable  in  the  com- 
post heap.  Let  every  man  improve  the  means  he  has,  and 
there  will  be  less  occasion  for  dissatisfaction  with  out  do^l  and 
cUmate)  and  less  disposition  for  emigration. 

DANIEL  P.  KING,  Chairman. 


Comparative  Value  of  Chops,  as  Food  for  Cattle. 

The  committee  last  year  (of  which  I  was  a  member,)  ex- 
I^essed  some  doubts  as  to  the  value  of  green  corn  stalks,  as  food 
for  milch  cows.  This  has  led  to  careful  observation,  and  some 
experiments  on  the  subject. 

In  consequence  of  the  dry  weather,  and  increasing  the  num* 
ber  of  my  cows,  the  feed  in  my  pasture  was  unusucdly  short. 
About  the  middle  of  August,  I  commenced  feeding  with  Eng- 
lish hay,  in  addition  to  the  feed  of  the  pasture.  I  weighed  the 
milk  of  four  cows  for  three  successive  weeks.  The  first  week 
they  were  all  fed  on  hay.  The  second  week,  two  were  fed  on 
hay,  the  other  two,  on  green  com  stalks.  The  third  week, 
Aose  that  had  previously  been  fed  on  hay,  were  fed  6n  corn 
stalks,  and  those  that  had  been  fed  on  com  stalks,  were  fed  on 
hay.  The  hay  used,  was  cut  early,  and  of  superior  quality.  Some 
of  the  cows  were  more  fond  of  hay  than  stalks,  and  others 
were  more  fond  of  stalks  than  hay.  Having  carefully  observed 
die  manner  of  their  eating,  (as  I  did  not  weigh  their  food,)  and 
the  weight  of  their  milk,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
would  produce  about  the  same  quantity  of  milk. 

Now,  if  it  is  a  fact,  that  hay  and  green  corn  stalks  produce 
about  the  same  quantity  of  milk,  the  question  naturally  arises, 
cm  which  can  they  be  kept  the  cheapest  ?  If  farmers  commence 
feeding  on  their  English  hay,  immediately  after  it  is  cut,  and 
feed  on  it  mostly  through  the  fall,  it  would  make  a  heavy  draft 
on  their  hay,  and  I  think  in  many  cases,  it  would  be  exhausted, 
before  pasturing  time  the  next  season.  Com  can  be  easily  cul- 
tivated, and  will  produce  abundantly,  and  I  think,  may  be  fed 
on,  cheaper  than  hay.  Green  second  crop  is  very  good  to  pro- 
duce milk ;  but  this,  it  will  not  do  to  rely  upon,  for  it  can  be 
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produced  only  on  land  that  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultiT^ion, 
and  on  that  to  much  extent,  only  in  favOTable  seasons. 

There  is  still  another  question  which  i^ould  be  considered, 
which  is,  the  kind  of  feed  which  has  the  best  effect  on  the  an- 
imal. If  a  certain  kiQd  of  food  will  produce  the  same  quantity 
of  milk,  and  also  tend,  to  some  extent,  to  fatten  the  animal,  it 
Uicreases  the  value  of  .that  kind  of  food.  Every  thing  consid- 
ered, 1  know  of  nothing  so  good  for  food  for  milch  cows  in  the 
latter  part  of  summer  and  autumn  as  green  corn  stalks. 
,  It  is  desirable,  however,  that  further  experiments  may  be 
tried,  not  only  in  summer  and  autumn,  but  winter  feeding  also, 
whether  roots  are  the  most  profitable,  and  if  so,  what  kind  ?  if 
meal,  what  kind,  and  how  used  ?  whether  in  cut  feed,  or  othe^ 
wise, 

Another  experiment  has  been  tried  by  Daniel  Merrill,  2d.,  of 
Methuen.  The  result,  as  he  informed  me,  was  in  favor  of  the 
corn.  The  hay  used  was  tolerably  good,  but  not  of  superior 
quality.  I  believe  the  prevailing  opinion  in  our  vicinity,  among 
those  that  have  cultivated  corn  the  most  extensively,  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  own,  and  as  I  have  stated. 

Another  subject  on  which  the  society  has  offered  a  liberal 
premium,  is  to  ascertain  tjie  most  suitable  time  for  cutting 
hay. '  It  would  be  rather  difficult  for  a  person  to  try  an  experi- 
ment which  would  be  satisfactory  tp  himself,  much  more  to 
make  a  statement  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  others.  There 
is  so  much  difference  in  grass,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  rule 
that  will  apply  in  all  cases. 

Heavy  grass  should  be  cut  earlier  than  light.  I  think  Uiat 
herds  grass,  that  is,  a  heavy  burden  and  coarse,  if  it  is  to  be  fed 
to  horses,  should  be  cut  when  it  is  full  in  the  blossom  ;  if  it  is 
designed  for  cattle,  especially  for  milch  cows,  it  should  be  cut 
somewhat  earlier.  If  it  stands  until  out  of  the  blossom,  and 
the  seed  nearly  full,  it  is  hard ;  it  has  not  that  sweet  smell,  and 
if  the  cattle  could  speak,  I  think  they  would  say,  it  has  not 
that  sweet  taste  that  it  has  when  cut  early.  I  think  the  hay 
will  be  as  heavy  if  cut  when  full  in  the  blossom,  as  when  it 
stands  later.  If  the  grass  is  fine,  with  a  mixture  of  red  top  or 
fine  clover,  it  will  do  to  stand  a  little  longer.     Clover  also,  I 
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think  should  be  cut  when  it  is  full  in  the  blossom,  and  if  it  is 
hea?y  and  badly  lodged,  it  should  be  cut  earlier. 

The  quality  of  the  hay,  I  think,  depends  much  on  the 
weather  previous  to  cutting,  as  well  as  the  weather  in  the  hay- 
ing season,  and  the  manner  of  curing.  A  long  wet  season 
immediately  preceding  the  cutting  of  the  hay^  injures  its 
qaality.  Berries  ripened  in  wet  weather  are  not  so  sweet  as 
when  ripened  in  dry  weather.  Apples  or  peaches  that  grow  in 
the  shade,  are  not  of  so  good  flavor  as  those  that  grow  in  the 
son.  Grass  cut  when  it  is  rather  green,  if  a  long  wet  season 
pricedes,  may  not  be  as  good  as  grass  cut  somewhat  later, 
providing  a  considerable  seasion  of  dry  weather  precedes  cutting, 
and  the  difference  may  be  owing  to  the  weather,  and  not  to  be- 
ing cut  later  in  the  season. 

I  think  it  is  not  uncommon  for  farmers  on  this,  as  well  as  on 
many  other  subjects  in  regard  to  farming,  to  embrace  erroneous 
opinions,  attributing  certain  results  to  some  other  than  the  true 
cause. 

JOSEPH  HOW,  Chairman. 


On  Fruit  Trees. 

Many  of  our  farmers  have  in  former  years,  realized  large  re- 
txam  from  fruit  orchards ;  even  a  few  trees  sometimes  produc- 
ing more  profit  to  the  owners,  than  all  the  jother  {nroducts  of 
(heir  farms.  In  later  years,  fruit  orchards  have  become  more 
numerous,  and  probably  the  returns  from  them  have  not  been 
80  large  as  formerly,  from  the  fieict,  that  the  cultivation  has  been 
so  much  extended  as  to  increase  the  supply  to  equal,  or  nearly 
e^ial  the  demand. 

Now,  but  very  few  of  the  products  of  the  soil  are  more  re- 
munerative than  that  of  fruit  trees ;  and  in  proportion  to  the 
labor  required,  after  fruit  orchards  have  reached  a  bearing  state, 
we  do  not  recollect  of  any  branch  of  agriculture  that  pays  so 
well,  as  a  well  cultivated  orchard. 

Amongst  us,  there  is  now  more  uncertainty  of  producing  fair 
fruit,  than  formerly.  The  reasons  why,  are  not  in  all  cases  ob- 
10 
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vious ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  offer  inducements  to  careful,  ob- 
serving, intelligent  fruit  growers,  to  discover  the  causes  and  as- 
eetis^n  the  remedies  of  imperfection  in  fruits. 

Our  attention  has  been  called,  this  year,  to  the  fact  that  ap- 
ples, in  considerable  quantities  have  been  transported  firom  the 
interio):  of  Maine,  in  some  cases,  from  places  many  miles  from 
railroad  or  water  communication,  to  the  city  of  Boston.  These 
apples,  we  understand,  have  been  taken  at  prices  fully  satisfac- 
tory to  the  grower ;  and  an  instance  has  been  communicated 
to  us,  in  which  the  owner  of  an  orchard  has  this  year  received 
more  for  his  fruit,  than^  he  paid  for  the  orchard  a  few  years 
since. 

Apple  growers  in  more  northern  regions,  have  the  advantage 
Ktf  us  at  present,  in  the  fairness  of  their  fruit ;  this  may  not  long 
continue;  as,  with  the  extent  of  cultivation,  the  difficulties  are 
apt  to  increase. 

If  we  can  ascertain  the  remedies  for  the  various  causes  of 
imperfection  in  our  fruits,  we  shall  probably  find  our  climate 
and  ,^il  as  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  most  of  the  stajde 
fruits  in  perfection,  as  any  in  this  favored  country ;  and  interest 
will  induce  us  to  furnish  not  only  a  isufficiency  for  our  own 
community,  but  largely  for  exportation. 

The  committee  were  disappointed,  in  not  having  opportunity 
officially,  to  locfk  over  more  of  the  orchards  of  Essex  county ; 
but  one  orchard,  that  of  Daniel  Adams,  of  Newbury,  being 
offered  for  examination,  to  whom  they  award  the  first  premium 
on  apple  orchards. 

This  orchard  the  committee  examined  on  the  36th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  were  much  gratified  with  its  appearance.  The 
arrangement  was  good ;  the  trees  in  a  healthy  and  flourishing 
state,  of  vigorous  growth,  and  were  creditable  to  the  cultivator, 
whose  statement  gives,  in  a  somewhat  particular  manner,  his 
treatment  of  the  orchard  throughout. 

JOSIAH  LITTLE,  Chairman, 
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Daniel  Adams's  Stateioint. 

I  offer  for  th^  9<>ciety^s  premium,  my  apjjle  orchard,  set  out 
since  1845^  and  cpntaining  two  hundred  and  four  trees,. on 
about  two  acres.  The  ]iand  is  a  grayeUy  loam,  and  somewhat 
lOcky,  a  $mall.part  mixed  with  clay,  and  inclining  to  the  north- 
east, and  has  been  improved  as  a  £eld  for  spine  sixty  years  or 
more. 

The  field,^  previous  to  the  year.  1.845,  had  been  ia  grass  about 
five  years.  ,  In  the  spring  of  that  year  I  broke  up  onp  acre,  aod 
maaured  in  the  hill,  with  about  six  cords  of  commcm  barn-yard 
manure,  and  planted  with  corn,  and  obtained  a  fair  crop. 

In  the  spring  of  1846,  I  43pread  upon  thq  acre,  about  eight 
cords  of  coarse  manure  firom  the  barn-yard  and  hog  pen,  and 
ploughed  it  very  fine  about  the  10th  of  April,  and  immediately 
after  set  out  seventy-six  trees  in  rows,  twenty  feet  apart  each 
way,  viz.,  forty-two  Baldwins,  eleven  Hubbardston  Nonsuch^ 
eleven  Danvers  Winter  Sweet,  and  twelve  Rhode  Island 
Greenings ;  most  of  them  two  years  from  the  bud,  and  then 
planted  with  com,  except  a  row  of  potatoes  on  a  line  with  the 
trees.  In  '47  and  '48  the  piece  was  planted  with  potatoes, 
and  the  present  year  with  com. 

In  1847, 1  broke  up  the  other  acre  and  set  out  one  hundred 
and  ten  Baldwins,  two  years  from  the  bud,  and  twenty-two 
feet  distant  each  way,  manured  in  the  hill,  and  planted  with 
com,  except  a  row  of  .potatoes  by  each  row  of  trees,  and  in 
1848  and  1849,  with  potatoes,  with  about  eight  cords  of  com- 
mon manure  to  the.  aox'e,  spread  and  .ploughed  in. 

The  present  year  I  have  set  out  eighteen  trees,  Baldwins, 
whicdi  comfdetes.the  lot. 

Every  tree  set  out.  both  yeairs,  lived  and  grew  l^ell.  Many 
of  them  made  more  wood  the  first  year,  thar^  tho^  of  the 
same  age  lefl  in  the  nursery.  I  have  lost  seven  tr^es  since 
they  were  set,  viz. :  one  by  the  oxen,  fptir  by  the  mice,  one 
by  the  wood-chucks,  and  oi\e  by  the  ice,  which* have  been  re- 
placed by  other  trees. 

The  success  which  I  have  had  in  the  living  and  growth  ol 
my  trees,  I  attribute  very  much  to  the  maimer  in  which  they 
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were  taken  up  and  set  out.  Oreat  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  every  root  as  perfect  as  possible,  when  taken  from  the 
nursery,  and  before  setting  out,  each  tree  should  be  turned  up, 
and  the  end  of  every  root  of  any  size,  be  cut  ott  with  a  diarp 
knife^  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees. 

The  land  should  be  measured  off,  and  a  stake  put  down  at 
the  distance  you  intend  they  shall  stand ;  and  which,  I  think 
should  not  exceed  twenty-five  feet  each  way.  The  tree  shovii 
be  placed  upon  the  ground  and  marked  all  round  the  roots,  the 
hole  dug  just  as  deep  as  the  tree  stood  in  the  nursery,  (never  I 
think,  to  exceed  one-half  inch  deeper.)  Then  set  the  tree  in 
,  its  place,  one  man  to  hold  it  steady,  one  in  the  hole  to  place 
every  root,  the  other  with  a  shovel,  to  pulverize  the  dirt  and 
sift  it  in  among  the  roots,  while  the  one  in  the  hole,  {daces  with 
bis  fingers  every  root  and  little  fibre,  in  their  proper  place ; 
and  so  continue  till  the  hole  is  lull,  and  the  setting  is  com- 
pleted.    Never  tread  the  ground  hard  round  the  tree. 

Setting  forty  to  fifty  trees  is  a  good  day's  work  for  three 
men  in  easy  land.  I  consider  it  all  important  that  all  trees 
should  be  set  out  right  and  with  great  care,  and  be  taken  care 
of  after  they  are  set  out.  The  land  should  be  manured  and 
cultivated  for  years,  or  at  least,  until  the  trees  come  to  a  bearing 
state. 

Nbwburt,  Sq)L  1849. 


PWJITS. 


There  were  seventy  contributors  of  fruits,  being  one  third 
more  than  at  any  former  exhibition.  The  show  of  native 
grapes  was  fine,  and  the  committee  had  a  fine  opportunity  to 
test  the  merits  of  the  several  varieties.  The  "mammoth 
grape,"  of  Mr.  Carter,  of  Lowell,  closely  resembles  a  variety 
which  we  saw,  six  or  eight  years  since,  at  the  farm  of  the  late 
Abel  Nichols,  in  North  Danvers.  The  berries  were  large, 
nearly  round,  and  of  a  dark  amber  or  light  brown  cdor,  akin 
thick,  and  pulp  firm.  It  was  found  to  be  in  flavor  inferior  to 
the  variety  of  Rev.  G.  B.  Perry,  of  Bradford,  and  decidedly  so  in 
ocMnpariaon  with  that  of  John  Adams^  of  Newbury ;  the  latter, 
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the  committee  toosider  the  best  va];iety  in  flarori  and  the  « 
finest  native  Essex  county  grape,  they  have  as  yet  seen.     Al- 
though the  best  of.  the  foxy  flavored  New  Elngland  variety^  it 
has  that  peculiar  unj^easant  flavor,  in  some  degree,  in  this 
otherwise  good  grape. 

There  is  an  impression  in  the  minds  of  many  cultivators, 
diat  if  we  should  transplant  the  native  grapes  into  our  gardens, 
and  manure  the  soil,  cultivating  in  the  best  manner,  they  would 
lose  their  foxy  flavor  and  be  meliorated  in  their  character. 
The  experiment  of  Professor  Gimbrede,  of  West  Point  Acad- 
emy, would  seem  to  set  this  matter  at  rest,  and  to  show,  that  in 
order  to  improve  them,  the  seeds  must  be  planted,  cmd  then 
possibly  a  new  variety  may  be  produced  of  good  quality.  This 
gentleman  collected  every  known  variety  from  the  woods,  ma- 
QHring  and  jNruning  them  with  great  care,  in  the  hope  of 
dumging  and  ameliorating  their  character.  The  experiment 
was  a  failure ;  although  the  fruit  was  greatly  increased  in  size, 
some  berries  being  larger  than  the  black  Hamburg,  yet  the  fla- 
vor and  rough  state  of  the  fruit  remained  the  same.  The 
Isabella,  which  is  the  most  generally  cultivated  grape  for  the 
open  air  in  this  quarter,  notwithstanding  its  lateness  and  diffi- 
culty of  ripening,  and  which  matures  finely  in  its  native  local- 
ity, the  Carolinas,  we  have  had  under  cultivation  for  thirty 
years,  without  perceiving  the  least  change  in  its  character^ 
and  we  cannot  account  for  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Underbill,  of 
New  York,  who  says  that  "it  is  every  year  becoming  more 
ddicious,  containing  less  pulp,^  and  that  "  when  its  character 
shall  be  perfected  by  cultivation,  as  it  will  he,  there  will  be  no 
grape  in  Europe  equal  to  it."  If  the  Isabella  is  thus  changing 
its  character  in  New  York,  is  it  not  strange  that  no  such  change 
has  been  observed  here  ? 

The  generous  premium  f fifty  dollars]  offered  by  our  society, 
for  a  native  grape  which  "  shall  ripen  in  our  county,  in  the 
'Open  air  and  in  common  exposures^  from  six  to  eight  weeks 
earlier  than  the  Isabella,  and  of  as  good  quaUty,^^  hiving  pro- 
duced so  good  a  beginning  as  we  observed  at  the  hall  to  day, 
▼e  trust  that  such  a  desideratum  may  yet  be  obtained. 

JOHN  M.  JTES,  Chairman. 
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On  Floi;^£B8. 

Within  the  pa3t  few.  y^ars,  &ortioukural  Societies  have  been 
organized  in  several  towns  or  cities  of  this  Commonwealth) 
.  and  Jidve,  at  stated  perioda,  had  ex}iihUip;2S  of  fruity  and  flow- 
ers. Many  of  the  county  agricultural '  societies  have  likewise 
qiiad^  arrangements  for  exhibitions  of  a  similar  character,  during 
the'tinie  of  holding' their  annual  fkirs,  a$  those  places  where 
the  horticultural  psprt  of  the  exhibition  i?  not  under  the  diieo 
tioA  of  a  society  more  (especially  devoted  to  these  objects. 

'[These  exhibitions  have  been  weH  sustained,  and  form  a  very 
impbrtant  feature  of  these  interesting  festivals.  The  halls  are 
always  thronged  with  crowds  of  visitors,  who  are  attracted 
thither  by  the  display  of  the  fine  fruits  and  beautiful  flowers, 
that  are  tastefully  arranged  on  the  stands  and  tables. 

.Much  good  has  resulted  from  these  shows, — a  growing  taste 
is  rapidly  spreading,  and  an  increased  attention  is  evidently 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  these,  the  choicest  of  Flora's  and 
Pomona's  treasures,  throughout  our  conmiunity',  particularly  in 
the  viciqity  of  our  large  towns  and  cities.  These  latter  places 
are  undoubtedly,  the  great  centres,  from  which  will  radiate  m 
all  directions,  whatever  tends  to  e^rt  an  influence  on  society. 

Your  committee  reconunend  that  this  society  should  encour- 
age the  diffusion  of  this  taste,  and  should  not.  cease  their  exer- 
tions, until  every  cottage  in  our  county  shall  be  surrounded 
with-  its  parterre  of  beautiful  flowers,  and  its  gardens  and  or- 
chards well  stocked  with  the  choicest  fruit  -tjrees.  This  can  be 
effected  with  trivial  labor  op  expense  on  the  part  of  the  fannerS; 
T-a  few  days  occupied  by  them  ^  in  the  Spring,  to  put  the 
grounds  in  a  suitable  condition,  and  sC  small  expenditure  for  die 
seeds,  plants,  &c.,  are  the  only  necessary  outlay :  the  pri6<5ipal 
pBurt  of  the  labor  afterwards,  will  be  cheerfully  borne  by  that 
portion  of  the  family  who  are  n6t  c^cupied  with  the  more  * 
lahoriouQ  duties  of  the  &nn.  This  will  not  only  .tend  to  make 
h<Hne  pleasant  and  agreeable, — thereby  cifltivating  &  more 
social  fbeling  among  the  several .  members,  but  often  can  be 
made  a  source  of  profit.    A  few  dollars  and  a  little  time  spent 
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occasionally  in  this  manner,  will  greatly  enhance  the  value  of 
the  estate,  and  render  th^  same  more  desirable  to  purchasers. 

Every  one,  in  selecting  a  place  of  residence  in  the  country, 
▼ould  prefer  to  procure  one  that  has  a  neatly  arranged  garden, 
▼ith  its  patches  of  green,  borders  of  flowers,  clumps  of  shrub- 
bery, shade  trees, — and  last,  though  not  least,  thrifty  orchards— 
than  of  those  neglected  and  cheerless  spots,  that  too  often  greet 
us  as  we  journey  throughout  the  country. 

This  season,  the  Essex  Institute  omitted  their  annual  exhi- 
bition of  Pniits  and  Flowers,  and  directed  their  influence  to- 
wards rendering  the  due  held  under  the  <auspices  of  this  society 
the  more  attractive  and  interesting. 

The  lovely  flowers  of  spring, — -the  more  fragrant  and  attraor 
tire  ones  of  summer  have  passed  and  gone ;  and  they  are  re- 
{Jaced  by  the  more  sombre,  yet  in  some  respects,  more  showy 
flowers  of  autumn, — these,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  all  that 
remain  to  grstce  our  stands,  and  to  decorate  our  tables  at  these 
annual  exhibitions.  Of  these,  the  most  conspicuous  is  the 
Dahlia.  This  flower,  so  infinite  in  its  variety,  is  a  great  favo- 
rite with  our  gardeners  and  amateurs,  on  account  of  its  furnish- 
ing ill  abundance  at  this  season  of  the  year,  a  long  succession 
of  blooms.     Fine  specimens  were  exhibited. 

Francis  Putnam,  of  Salem,  exhibited  mai^y  and  choice  vari- 
eties of  those  beautiful  Roses,  the  Noisettes,  Teas,  China, 
Bourbons,  and  Hybrid  PerpetuaJs.  This  la;st  class  of  roses  are 
perfectly  hardy,  and  are  obtained  by  hybridisation  between  the 
common  June  and  China  Roses.  They  are  deserving  of  a 
more  general  cultivation,  in  consequence  of  being  perpetual 
bloomers,  and  ornamenting  the  gardens  with  a  continual  suc- 
cession of  these  favorite  flowers,  during  the  latter  part  of  sum- 
mer and  autumn.  Their  appearance  in  the  parterre  contrasts 
strangely,  though  pleasingly,  with  the  autumnal  flowers;  and 
is  continually  reminding  us  of  the  last  roses  of  summer  linger- 
ing in  the  lap  of  autumn. 

HENRY  WHEATLAND, 

Par  the  Cammiiiee  on  Flawer$. 
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Domestic  Manufactitbes. 

Among  the  many  ways  in  which  genius  manifests  itself  to 
the  world,  the  converting  of  cb^ap  materials,  or  such  as  would 
otherwise  be.  thrown  away  as  useless,  into  useful  and  orna- 
mental articles,  for  household  consumption,  such  as  rugs,  cdon- 
terpanes  and  mats,  is  not  the  least  praiseworthy.  To  fabricate 
a  substantial  and  beautiful  rug,  calls  into  exercise  not  only  the 
hands,  but  some  of  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind  also.  On 
such,  we  often  see  mapped  out  some  of  the  distinguished  traits 
in  the  character  of  the  fair  manufacturer,  disclosing  her  taste, 
her  appreciation  and  love  of  the  beautiful,  or4er  and  color;  her 
patience,  perseverance,  and  ideas  of  domestic  economy. 

A  Heartfi  Rug  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  quiet, — ^'the 
ineffable  coziness  of  one's  awn  fireside."  Fighting  dogs  and 
oats,  race  horses  at  full  speed,,  or  other  animals  rampant,  should 
never  be  seen  pictured  there.  But  the  innocent  lamb  and 
other  domestic  animals,  couched,  or  in  attitudes  expressive  of 
peace,  harmony  or  love.  There  also,  may  be  represented  flowers, 
buds,  and  the  foliage  of  plants.  But  a  correct  taste  should  heie, 
we  think  follow  Nature,  and  nev^  exhibit  the  magnificent 
paeony  attached  to  a  pumpkin-vix^e,  or  the  peaceful  dahlia,  grow- 
ing on  a  cabbage-stump.  As  a  general  rule,, we  should  recom- 
mend the  imitation  of  real  flowers  and  leaver,  instead  of 
inventing  such  as  Nature  never  produced.  Let  those  who 
think  they  can  im^ove  on  her  models,  try  to  change  for  die 
better  the  shape  of  a  leaf-*-a  leaf  of  any  plant  or  tree  \iiiatever, 
by  clipping  it  with  scissors.  The  next  most  important  study 
for  artists,  (and  successful  manufacturers,  of  rugs  are  worthy  to 
be  ranked  as  such,)  is  the  choice  of  a  color  for  the  bank-ground, 
and  the  management  of  light  and  shade.  The  color  of  the 
back-ground  should  be  such  as  will  contrast  well,  and  give 
rdief  to  all  the^colors  in  the  figures.  And  it  should  ever  be 
remembered,  that  the  sun  never  shines  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a 
tree,  plant  or  blossom,  at  the  salme  time ;  and  no  picture  can 
possess  niuch  merit,  in  the  shading  of  wiiich  this  fact  has  been 
disregarded.  * 

Oovemed  in  some  measure  by  these  views,  Ae  Committee 
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report  that  the  show  of  rugs  and  braided  mats  was  very  su- 
perior. So  numerous  were  the  articles  presented,  and  so  many 
of  nearly  equal  beauty  and  other  valuable  qualities,  that  they 
had  much  difficulty  in  deciding  their  respective  claims  to 
notice,  the  premiums  offered,  and  gratuities  merited. 

ANDREW  NICHOLS,  Chairman. 


Milch  Cows. 

Seven  Cows  were  entered  for  premium,  and  as  many  more 
for  exhibition.  The  milk  of  all  the  cows  entered  for  premium 
▼as  sold  as  taken  from  them,  only  one  having  any  definite 
statement  of  the  quality  of  her  milk.  The  cow  of  Horatio 
Bodge,  of  Danvers,  gave  an  average  of  fourteen  quarts  per  day, 
from  June  1st  to  Sept,  27th.  And  from  the  milk  was  made, 
in  one  week,  fourteen  pounds  eight  ounces  of  butter.  The 
committee  were  of  opinion  that  she  was  more  than  ten  years 
old ;  therefore,  by  the  rules  of  the  Society,  she  could  not  be 
entitled  to  a  premium.  Two  others  were  excluded  for  the 
same  reason. 

Of  the  cows  entered  for  exhibition  only,  were  two  fine  look- 
ing animals  belonging  to  Daniel  Buxton,  Jr.,  of  Danvers.  Their 
docile  appearance,  good  form  and  color,  and  right  proportions 
for  milking  qualities,  particularly  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
committee.  There  were  no  better  looking  animals  of  the  kind 
in  the  pens. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  cows,  entered  for  pre- 
miums, and  of  the  statements  accompanying  them,  the  com- 
mittee were  of  opinion  that  no  statement  in  regard  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk,  came  fully  up  to  the  rules  of 
the  Society,  and  that  no  one  was  entitled  to  the  first  premium. 

They  awarded  the  second  premium  of  9  dollars,  to  Wingate 
Herrill,  of  Danvers. 

The  third,  of  8  dollars,  to  Enoch  Page,  of  Danvers. 

And  the  fourth,  of  7  dollars,  to  Frederick  Bumham,  of  Man- 
chester. 

DEAN  ROBINSON,  Chairman. 

11 
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Wingate  MerrilPs  Statement. 

The  cow  I  offer  for  premium,  is  eight  or  nine  years  old.  I 
have  owned  her  two  and  a  half  years.  Her  calf  was  killed  the 
13th  day  of  June,  when  twenty  four  days  old — ^was  fat,  and 
weighed  112  pounds,  dressed. 

I  have  kept  an  account  of  her  milk,  as  follows : — ^from  June 
13th  to  July  13th,  30  days,  1,380  lbs.  Average  per  day, 
46  lbs. 

Prom  July  13th  to  Sept.  27th,  76  days,  3,040  lbs.  Average 
per  day,  40  lbs.     She  gives  39  lbs.  a  day,  now. 

Her  feed  has  been  common  pasture,  with  three  other  cows. 
She  has  been  milked  between  four  and  five  o'clock,  all  summer, 
and  has  remained  in  the  bam  at  night,  with  a  foddering  of  hay. 
She  has  had  no  grain  of  any  kind.  I  set  the  milk  for  batter 
one  day,  and  made  from  it  2  lbs.  2  ozs. 

Danvers,  Sqpt.  27th,  1849. 


Enoch  Pctge^s  Statement. 

I  offer  for  premium  one  native  cow,  4  years  old.  Her  milk, 
for  the  last  twenty  days,  has  weighed  738  lbs.,  making  13| 
quarts  per  day.     She  had  a  calf  the  middle  of  July  last. 

Danvxrs,  Sept.  26,  1849. 


Frederic  Burnham^s  Statement. 
The  cow  which  I  enter  for  premium,  is  seven  years  old,  and 
has  been  owned  by  me  over  a  year.  She  calved  the  17th 
of  March  last,  and  will  have  her  next  calf  the  first  of  March 
next.  She  gives  her  milk  till  the  time  of  calving.  At  the 
height  of  feed,  for  three  weeks  in  June,  she  gave  an  average 
of  15J  quarts  per  day.  Previously  to  that  time,  and  since,  her 
average  yield  has  been  thirteen  quarts  per  day.  Last  year,  I 
sold  from  her,  besides  what  I  used  in  the  family,  $105  worth 
of  milk,  at  4  cents  per  quart,  from  May  20th  to  Nov.  20th ; 
and  at  5  cents  the  rest  of  the  year.     The  calf  I  sold  at  $S  25* 
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She  has  been  pastured  with  another  cow  this  season,  in  two 
fields,  containing  less  than  two  acres,  that  have  not  been  under 
plough  for  ten  years.  Excepting  a  fortnight's  feed  elsewhere, 
and  a  little  fodder  from  the  garden,  this  has  been  all  her  feed. 
Manchester,  Sept.  21,  1849. 


Heifers. 


The  number  of  heifers  offered  for  premium  is  uncommonly 
large,  being  forty.  The  Committee  (John  Alley,  3d.  Chair- 
marif)  award  for  heifers  in  milk,  three  months  or  more,  first 
premium,  $7,  to  Hiram  L.  Roberts,  of  Beverly. 


Hiram  L.  Roberts  Statement 

The  heifer  that  I  offer  for  your  inspection,  was  purchased  by 
me  in  November,  1848,  and  was  three  years  old  in  April  fol- 
lowing, and  brought  her  first  calf  February  16th,  1849.  Her 
feed,  up  to  the  time  of  her  calving,  was  meadow  hay  only,  after 
that,  English  hay.  Her  calf  was  sold  when  three  weeks  and 
three  days  old  ;  she  then  gave  eleven  quarts  of  milk  per  day. 
She  went  to  pasture  May  19th,  and  had  no  hay  afterwards,  and 
was  what  good  farmers  would  call,  in  very  poor  flesh.  She 
was  fed  with  one  quart  of  com  meal  per  day,  for  seven  succes- 
sive days  only,  after  being  turned  to  pasture.  The  first  four- 
teen days  in  June,  she  produced  15  pounds  of  butter,  besides 
sufficient  milk  and  cream  for  the  use  of  a  family  of  five  persons. 
The  third  week  in  June,  her  milk  measured  85  quarts,  given  in 
seven  successive  days,  and  produced  10  pounds  of  butter,  churn- 
ing from  the  cream.  After  that,  time  no  correct  account  was  kept 
of  her  milk  or  butter,  imtil  September  16th,  when  her  milk 
was  again  measured  for  seven  successive  days.  It  measured  64 
quarts,  and  produced  7  J  pounds  of  butter,  once  worked  over  and 
salted,  her  feed  being  a  mowing  field,  that  she  had  been  in 
about  two  months,  containing  about  Z\  acres. 

Beverly,  Sept  26fA,  1849. 
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On  Bulls. 

Twelve  Bulls  were  entered  for  premium.  There  was  no 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  which  should  be  given  the  first  pre- 
mium, but  which  was  best  entitled  to  the  others,  was  a  matter 
not  so  easily  and  readily  to  be  determined  ;  and  in  coming  to 
the  final  result,  the  committee  felt  very  far  firom  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  correctness  of  their  judgment.  When  the  merits 
of  different  claimants  are  very  nearly  balanced,  the  right  or 
wrong  decision  of  the  question  of  superiority,  is  almost  of 
necessity  an  accident,  and  in  giving  the  preference  to  one, 
another  must  be  passed  by,  which  in  some  one  point  or  more, 
may  be  his  superior.  After  due  deliberation,  however,  it  was 
concluded  that  the  yearling  Bull  of  Henry  Poor,  of  Andover, 
was  entitled  to  the  first  premium  of  .  .         $7  00 

The  Bull  of  Samuel  Thompson,  of  Haverhill,  two 

years  old,  to  the  second,  .  .  .  6  00 

And  the  yearling  North  Devon  Bull,  of  Joseph  Eit- 

tredge,  of  Andover,  to  the  third,  .  .  6  00 

Naturally,  and  intimately  associated  with  our  report,  is  the 
subject  of  "  Improving  the  Breed  of  Cattle."  A  remark  or  two 
upon  that  subject  may  be  neither  uninteresting  nor  out  of  place. 
The  importance  of  a  more  thorough  knowledge,  or  clearer  ideas 
upon  it  than  we  now  have,  is  apparent  to  every  body.  In 
fact,  no  such  thing  as  breeding  stock,  as  an  art,  is  known 
among  us ;  and  the  man  who  has  the  credit  of  being  a  stock- 
raiser,  generally  gets  it  because  he  has  a  greater  number  of 
half-starved  calves  than  his  neighbors,  and  in  whose  stock  there 
are  as  many  varieties  of  shape  and  color,  as  there  were  in  the 
stock  of  Jacob,  when  he  separated  from  his  father-in-law. 
Every  imported  bull,  that  happens  to  come  in  his  neighbo^ 
hood,  no  matter  what  his  blood,  nor  what  the  blood  of  his  cow- 
is  crossed  with  his  stock.  Now,  although  crossing  in  any  way 
is  preferable  to  breeding  in  and  in,  yet  this  indiscriminate 
•crossing  will  never,  to  any  extent,  improve  our  stock.  If  w« 
-get  a  good  cow,  it  is  the  result  of  accident — mere  chance. 
Experience  so  far,  has  shown,  that  importations  from  abroad,  and 
the  crossing  with  them,  have  in  no  way  benefited  our  milch 
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cows.  They  may  have  Aimished  us  better  oxen  in  some 
respects ;  but  they  have  not  as  yet  helped  us  to  any  more  but- 
ter and  cheese. 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  only  successful  mode 
of  improving  our  stock,  is  by  a  judicious,  systematic,  enlight-* 
ened  attempt,  which  has  for  its  basis,  the  native  stock  of  the 
country.  And  it  is  only  by  an  enlarged  view  of  this,  or  any 
other  matter  connected  with  nature,  that  we  can  arrive  at  the 
troth.  The  advantage  of  crossing  has  been  spoken  of;  but  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  if  you  expect  good  from  it,  you  must 
bring  together  animals,  not  nearly  related,  but  of  the  same 
breed.  Nature  is  uniform  in  her  operations.  Wild  animals  of 
a  particular  breed,  are  generally  of  the  same  shape  and  color. 
Flowers  resemble  each  other.  But  by  man's  intervention,  the 
beast,  the  bird,  the  flower,  are  made  to  assume  new  colors  and 
forms.  If  these  changes  are  of  value,  they  must  be  the  result 
of  sound  judgment,  enlarged  views,  enlightened  experience,  and 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  nature 
operates. 

Until  these  are  attained,  you  may  spend  money,  you  may  im- 
port stock,  you  may  offer  premiums,  and  no  more  benefit  be 
derived  from  it,  than  has  been  from  what  has  been  done  by 
this,  and  other  societies  for  the  last  thirty  years.  We  have  no 
better  cows  now  than  we  had  then — ^we  have  no  larger  propor- 
tion of  them, — and  in  our  breeding,  whether  or  not  the  calf 
which  we  raise,  will  make  a  good  cow,  or  be  good  for  nothing, 
is  all  mere  chance. 

The  State  Society  have,  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  imitation, 
in  most  respects,  made  efforts  to  improve  the  stock  of  the 
country.  But  has  that  zeal  been  entirely  according  to  knowl- 
edge ?  Can  they  put  their  finger  on  any  point,  and  say,  in  this 
respect  at  least,  we  have  made  some  progress  ?  It  may  be  that 
your  committee  have  not  full  knowledge  on  this  subject ;  but 
we  are  satisfied,  that  if  the  stock  "  which  boasts  of  a  long  line 
of  ancestry,  of  the  purest  and  most  approved  breeds,"  and  is  not 
tainted  with  a  drop  of  "  ignoble  blood,"  is  not  more  productive, 
80  far  as  the  dairy  is  concerned,  than  it  is  generally  reported  to 
be,  it  is  better  adapted  to  a  royal,  than  a  republican  territory. 
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In  conclusion,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  we  have  the  ele- 
ments of  as  good  milch  cows,  as  there  are  any  where,  and  that 
if  men,  who  have  the  means,  will  apply  science  and  enlight- 
ened judgment  to  their  development,  instead  of  going  ahroad 
for  cows,  we  can  furnish  better  of  our  own,  than  can  be  found 
elsewhere  in  the  wide  world. 

For  the  Committee, 

T,  E.  PAYSON. 

Salem,  Sq>t.  27, 1849. 


Henry  Poor^s  Statement. 

I  offer  for  premium  a  Bull,  eighteen  months  old,  weighing 
1062  poimds.  He  is  the  third  calf  from  a  cow  having  pro- 
duced a  heifer,  for  which  $100  was  offered  when  three  years 
old.  His  origin  is  partly  of  the  Yaughan  stock,  imported  and 
scattered  on  the  Kennebec  River,  many  years  since,  which  has 
been  crossed  partially  by  the  Durham,  mixing  the  two  with  the 
native  breed,  and  producing  the  best  stock  driven  to  our  market, 
as  all  dealers  will  attest. 

He,  probably,  is  more  of  the  native  than  any  other  blood ; 
hence,  I  call  him  the  "  New  England,"  as  being  appropriate  to 
his  pedigree,  and  in  harmony  with  my  views  of  the  value  of 
Native  American  Stock. 

He  has  been  kept  on  ordinary  pasture  feed;  his  growth  has 
been  about  twelve  pounds  a-week,  as  we  have  weighed  him 
from  time  to  time ;  but  he  has  never  been  forced  in  his  growth. 
During  the  season,  he  has  served  about  twenty  cows. 

North  Anbover,  Sept.  26,  1849. 


On  the  State  Society's  Bull. 

The  Committee,  who  had  in  charge  the  receiving  and  dis- 
pel of  the  Bull  which  the  Massachusetts'  Agricultural  Society 
kindly  offered  to  the  Essex  Society  for  their  use,  until  such 
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time  as  they  may  order  him  to  be  returned,  went  to  Lexington 
on  the  18th  of  January  last,  and  selected  an  Ayrshire  Bull,  a 
descendant  of  the  imported  stock,  then  in  the  care  of  Elias 
Hiinney,  and  receipted  for  the  same. 

April  28th,  he  was  taken  to  Danvers,  where  he  remained 
until  the  first  of  June,  and  while  there,  he  was  put  to  eight 
cows.  He  was  then  taken  to  Andover,  where  he  remained 
until  the  first  of  July,  during  which  time,  fourteen  cows  were 
put  to  him.  He  was  then  taken  to  Byfield,  and  is  to  be  kept 
there  during  the  winter.  Sixteen  cows  were  put  to  him  in 
July  and  August,  and  eight  since.  The  whole  number  of  cows 
put  to  him  during  the  season,  was  forty-six. 

The  cows  put  to  the  Bull  have  generally  been  of  good 
quality, — a  part  were  of  extra  quality, — a  part  have  a  mixture  of 
late  foreign  importation,  and  one  is  described  as  being  Durham, 
a  great  milker,  belonging  to  Charles  G.  Loring,  of  Beverly. 

The  Bull  is  now  nearly  three  years  old,  of  medium  size,  fine 
dark  red,  with  a  mixture  of  white,  a  sprightly,  active  animal, 
from  English  stock,  possessing  more  than  ordinary  milking 
properties,  according  to  English  publications.  It  is  desirable 
that  all  his- calves  should  be  raised,  especially  the  heifers,  that 
a  fiair  experiment  may  be  made,  to  test  fully  the  diflference  in 
the  quality  of  the  half  blood  cows,  when  compared  with  other 
milk  stock,  whether  of  late  or  early  importation.  (By  early 
importation,  we  mean  what  is  generally  termed  native  stock.) 

If  all  the  heifer  calves  are  raised — say  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five — and  compared  with  a  like  number  raised  under  similar 
circumstances,  and  in  the  same  vicinity,  where  no  cross  of  late 
importation  has  been  resorted  to,  may  we  not  then  be  prepared 
to  decide,  in  some  good  degree,  whether  we  have  improved 
upon  the  original  stock  imported  at  the  settlement  of  the  coun- 
tr7,  in  the  same  ratio  that  the  British  breeders  have  done,  who 
have,  by  various  crosses,  originated  the  variety  known  there  as 
the  Ayrshire  ? 

Still,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  experiment,  it  may 
be,  that  the  Ajrrshire  is  not  the  best  foreign  variety  to  cross  with 
our  present  stock ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  like  experiments 
that  are  now  going  on  with  the  Ayrshire  and  the  Devons,  will 
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be  made  with  the  Irish  Eersy  and  the  Herefords.  The  short 
horns,  or  Durhams,  have  a  mixture  of  their  blood  in  the  comity, 
mostly  from  the  bull  Admiral,  and,  although  he  was  imported 
many  years  ago,  and  kept,  we  believe,  only  at  the  farm  of  R 
Hersey  Derby,  in  Salem,  yet  even  now,  his  descendants  show 
size  and  points  of  fine  form  rarely  to  be  met  with  and  com- 
bined in  other  varieties ;  and  none  will  deny  that  some  of  them 
have  proved  first  rate  milkers. 

MOSES  NEWELL,  Chairman, 


On  Fattening  Cattle  and  Swine. 

Select  the  best  formed  cattle,  from  five  to  eight  years  old, 
of  quiet  disposition  and  good  appetite,  inclining  to  fatten.  After 
the  spring  work  is  over,  commence  giving  them  the  best  pas- 
turage during  the  summer,  also  the  best  fall  feed  until  they 
come  to  the  bam ;  then  feed  them  with  good  hay  and  Indian 
meal,  at  first  from  one  to  two  quarts  per  day,  gradually  increas- 
ing till  six  or  eight  quarts  are  given,  until  they  are  slaughtered, 
or  about  fifteen  bushels  of  meal  to  each  animal.  This  process 
furnishes  the  largest  weight,  the  best  quality  of  beef,  com- 
manding the  highest  price  in  the  market,  and  at  the  present 
prices,  a  profit  to  the  owner. 

Also,  with  respect  to  fattening  swine — select  those  weighing 
about  100  pounds,  which  will  cost  about  $5  00  each,  purchas- 
ing com  at  the  common  rates.  Keep  them  in  a  large,  roomf 
yard,  with  a  good  supply  of  loam  from  the  road-side,  and  muck 
from  the  swamp,  giving  them  a  dry  room  to  lodge  in.  Peed 
them  with  three  quarts  of  com  per  day  for  one  year.  This 
will  give  400  pounds  of  good  pork,  which  has  usually  paid  for 
all  the  com  and  the  first  cost  of  the  animal ;  and  what  is  taken 
from  the  yard,  will  pay  well  for  all  the  labor  which  has  been 
expended. 

JEREMIAH  COLMAN,  Chairman. 
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Danyebs,  Nov.  17,  1849. 
Deab  Sir: — According  to  promise,   I  now  send  you  the 
result  of  my  experiment  of  keeping  Swine,  the  past  season,  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  manure  heap,  which  is  as  follows, 
viz: — 

On  the  I3th  of  April  last,  I  bought  ten  pigs,  and  on  the  23d, 
five,  making  fifteen  in  all.  Their  average  weight  was  144 
pounds,  making  2,160  lbs.,  at  6  cents,  $129  60 

I  fed  them  on  dry  com  and  water  principally ; 
occasionally  I  gave  then  shorts  and  water,  and 
the  waste  from  the  house,  which  was  a  small 
item,  as  we  make  butter  only  for  family  use. 

I  gave  them  220  bushels  of  com,  for  which  I 
paid,  delivered,  $130  00 

And  30  bushels  of  shorts  at  23  cts.,  6  90 


136  90 

$266  60 
I  sold  them  in  September,  for  7  cents  per  pound, 
the  purchaser  paying  for  killing.  Commenced 
killing  them  on  the  19th  September,  but  owing 
to  the  warm  weather,  did  not  kill  them  all  until 
the  17th  of  October.  The  fifteen  weighed  when 
dressed,  3,961  lbs.,  at  7  cts.  per  lb.,  276  67 


Profit,  .  .        $  10  07 

Now  for  the  manure  heap.  I  fenced  off  a  yard  adjoining  my 
bam,  about  eighteen  by  fifty  feet,  so  constmcted,  that  I  could 
drive  in  at  one  end  and  out  at  the  other  with  a  team,  and 
plough  it,  or  cart  in  materials,  as  occasion  required.  I  ploughed 
up  the  soil  in  the  yard,  and  when  the  hogs  had  made  it  rich, 
and  worked  it  up  fine,  I  then  covered  the  yard  to  the  depth 
or  ten  or  twelve  inches,  with  meadow  mud,  or  peat.  When  this 
was  well  incorporated  with  the  soil  and  manure,  and  become 
soft,  I  spread  over  it  a  quantity  of  coarse  stable  manure,  and 
when  this  became  well  mixed,  added  mud  and  manure,  as  be- 
12 
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fore,  until  I  used  three  cords  of  manure,  for  which  I  paid  $4  00 
per  cord. 

I  estimate  the  quantity  of  manure  made,  full  one 
cord  for  each  hog,  say  15  cords,  which  is  worth 
«t  least,  $4  50  per  cord,  $67  50 

Credit  three  cords  stable  manure  at  $4  00  per  cord,  12  00 

$55  50 
Profit  on  Pork,      .  .  10  07 


Making  .....  $65  57 
which  I  get  for  feeding,  interest  on  outlay,  carting,  material  &c. 
I  do  not  know  of -any  way  that  I  can  obtain  the  same  quantity 
of  manure  any  cheaper  than  by  the  process  above  mentinoned. 

Yours  respectfully, 

LEWIS  ALLEN. 
To  Allen  W.  Dodge,  Esq. 


On  Colts. 

Twenty-four  Colts  were  entered  for  premium,  from  one  to 
four  years  old. 

Of  all  our  domestic  animals,  the  horse  stands  in  the  foremost 
rank.  Although  steam  and  railroads  have  lessened  the  neces- 
sity of  his  aid,  they  have  not  lessened  his  value  in  the  market, 
or  the  pleasure  which  he  still  affords  to  those  not  so  much  bent 
on  business  and  gold,  as  amusement  and  healthy  exercise. 
Speed  and  activity  are  the  qualities  sought  for  now,  in  place  of 
strength  of  body  and  limb,  which  are  better  fitted  for  the 
draft. 

The  horse  is  susceptible  of  the  most  perfect  training,  and 
can  be  made  to  know  your  wishes  almost  before  they  are  ex- 
pressed, and  possessing  great  activity  and  strength,  when 
properly  encouraged,  will  use  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
When  in  full  health  and  plight,  he  will  be  as  fond  of  moving 
forward  as  you  are  to  have  him  do  so.  A  little  patience  is 
much  better  than  the  whip.     We  once  asked  a  horse  dealer 
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how  we  should  manage  a  contrary  horse  ?  <<  Never  let  him 
know  but  that  he  behaves  just  as  you  want  to  have  him." 

Horses  are  often  made  vicious  in  breaking,  as  it  is  called,  and 
in  training,  when  young,  by  bad  management.  In  breaking 
colts  into  the  harness,  they  should  never  know  that  they  can 
break  away.  When  convenient,  the  younger  you  begin  with 
them  the  better.  Accustom  them  gradually  to  the  halter  and 
harness.  The  halter  should  be  so  strong  that  they  cannot 
break  it  when  made  fast  to  a  substantial  post.  They  will 
seldom  try  its  strength  more  than  once  or  twice ;  and  the  same 
with  any  part  of  a  harness.  If  they  find  they  can  break  a  hal- 
ter, it  is  seldom  forgotten,  and  becomes  a  very  vicious  habit. 
After  two  years  old,  they  may  be  placed  by  the  side  of  a 
steady  horse,  and  afterwards  in  a  light  carriage,  followed  up 
every  day  for  some  little  length  of  time.  In  shoeing  the  first 
time,  be  sure  you  get  a  good  strong  smith,  that  will  hold  the 
foot  as  long  as  he  wishes ;  not  too  long  at  first,  lest  he  should 
be  weary.  Horses  are  not  unfrequentl7  very  troublesome 
through  life,  by  a  fault  in  first  shoeing. 

The  sign  of  a  good  road  horse,  and  for  speed,  are  a  small, 
head,  a  short  back,  and  flat  legs.  Something  may  be  known  by 
the  countenance,  which  cannot  well  be  described.  A  bright, 
full  eye,  wide  nostrils,  and  a  projecting,  wide  forehead,  may 
be  considered  some  of  the  signs  of  courage  and  long  wind. 
The  color  of  horses  depends  somewhat  upon  fancy ;  but  bay, 
dapple-gray  and  black,  are  the  most  preferred  in  our  country. 

The  three  greatest  and  most  common  faults  to  which  horses 
are  liable,  are  stumbling,  kicking,  and  shying.  We  know  of 
no  remedy  for  the  first.  The  second  may  be  avoided  by 
using  him  to  the  harness  about  his  haunches  and  head,  when 
out  of  the  carriage,  and  when  he  can  do  no  mischief.  Shy- 
ing may  be  quite  benefitted,  if  not  cured,  by  stopping  and 
moving  slowly  by  the  object,  instead  of  urging  the  horse  to 
breast  it  at  once. 

The  Arabian  breed  of  horses  are  attracting  some  attention 
in  our  county.  They  have  not  yet  come  to  years,  quite  suf- 
ficient for  use.  They  promise  speed,  courage,  docility,  and 
an  exemption  from  most  of  the  principal  faults  of  road  horsest 
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The  growing  of  this  kind  of  stock  in  our  county  is,  at  the 
present  time,  receiving  great  attention,  if  we  may  judge  firom 
the  number  at  the  show.  We  believe  it  to  be  as  profitable  as 
any  other  stock,  as  very  few  horses,  at  four  years  old,  are  worth 
less  than  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  dollars.  The  demand 
and  the  value  have  not  lessened,  but  rather  increased,  since  the 
introduction  of  railroads. 

Now  let  us  bespeak  for  this  noble  animal  kind  treatment, 
good  keeping,  and  light  burdens.  With  such  gentle  usage,  the 
horse  will  love  and  serve  you  faithfully  for  twenty-five,  forty, 
and  even  fifty  years.  Do  not  maim  or  disfigure  him,  by  the 
cruel  practice  of  pricking,  nicking,  or  even  cutting  off  a  single 
hair,  which  the  Author  of  nature  has  furnished  him  with,  for 
his  special  accommodation.  And  good  taste  will  require,  that 
in  his  natural  garb  and  form,  he  actually  shows  the  best,  and  is 
the  most  comfortable  to  himself.  Curry  and  groom  him  every 
day,  and  give  him  a  blanket  and  a  warm  stable  in  cold  weather, 
and  clean  straw  to  lie  on.  Talk  to,  and  with  him,  for  he  will 
soon  understand  your  language,  and  manifest  signs  of  recogni- 
tion, or  the  tenor,  at  least,  of  your  words.  Horses  like  to  be 
petted,  and  words  of  encouragement,  we  will  again  repeat,  are 
better  under  all  circumstances,  than  the  whip. 

R.  A.  MERRIAM,  Chairman. 


Poultry. 


The  committee  have  examined  the  fowls  which  were  entered 
for  premium,  and  have  awarded  the  following  premiums  and 
gratuities : — 

To  Eben  Sutton,  Salem,  for  the  greatest  and  best 
variety  of  barn-yard  fowls,  premium,    -        -        -     $5  00 

Thomas  G.   Dodge,  Newburyport,  fine  Chinese,  <Mr 

Shanghai  fowls,  gratuity,     -        -        -        -        -      2  00 

True  G.  Morrill,  Georgetown,  best  lot  of  Poland  fowls, 
premium,     -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -200 

E.  B.  Little,  Haverhill,  fine  Chmese  fowls,  gratuity,     1  00 
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Daniel  Buxton,  Jr.,  Danyers,  Black  Spanish  hens,  gra- 
tuity,   $100 

Andrew  Dodge,  Wenham,  variety  of  mixed  breeds,  gra- 
tuity,   1  00 

Stephen  Osbom,  Jr.,  Danvers,  a  large  variety  of  fowls, 
gratuity, 200 

Hiram  L.  Roberts,  Beverly,  Malay  and  Chinese  breeds, 
crossed,  gratuity, 160 

The  committee  were  much  gratified  by  the  exhibition  of  so 
large  a  variety,  and  such  good  specimens  of  the  different  breeds 
of  fowls.  Within  a  few  years  past,  much  attention  has  been 
paid  to  this  subject  throughout  the  county,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  various  breeds  is  beginning  to  assume  the  impor- 
tance it  deserves. 

The  domestic  cock  was  formerly  considered  by  ornitholo- 
gists, to  be  a  species  of  the  pheasant;  they  now,  however, 
separate  it  from  that  tribe,  and  make  a  distinct  genus,  under  the 
name  of  Gallus,  the  Latin  word  for  cock.  Writers  describe 
many  varieties  of  the  domestic  fowl,  but  we  shall  confine  our 
remarks  to  some  of  the  well  known  breeds,  and  those  which 
we  think  will  be  the  most  i^ofitable  for  the  farmer  to  keep. 

The  Malay  Fowl — In  a  valuable  treatise  on  domestic  fowls, 
by  H.  D.  Richardson,  published  in  Dublin,  in  1849,  the  author 
says: — "The  Malay  fowl  has,  as  its  name  implies,  been 
brought,  originally,  from  the  peninsula  of  that  name,  at  the 
soQthern  point  of  the  continent  of  India.  He  stands  very  high 
on  his  legs,  is  long  necked,  serpent-headed,  and  is  in  color, 
usually  a  dark  brown,  streaked  with  yeUow,  sometimes,  how- 
ever, white ;  his  form  and  appearance  are  grand  and  striking  in 
the  extreme.  This  fowl  is  also,  frequently  called  the  Chitia^ 
gong.  The  Malay  fowl  that  were  originally  imported,  were  by 
no  means,  such  birds  as  I  could  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the 
breeder,  their  size  possessing  too  much  o&l,  as  neck,  legs,  and 
thigl^  and  the  flesh,  moreover,  being  dark  colored  and  oily. 
Another  variety,  that  has  been  since  introduced,  is  well  worthy 
of  attention.  As  a  cross,  this  Malay  has  indeed  proved  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  our  poultry-yard,  the  cross-breed  possessing 
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all  the  hardiness  of  oui  native  domestic  fowl,  with  the  gigantic 
size  of  the  foreign  stock." 

The  Spanish  Fowl — This  fowl  is  frequently,  but  errone- 
ously, called  the  Italian  fowl.  Mr.  Richardson  says : — "  I  re- 
gard these  birds  as  the  result  of  the  highest  possible  artificial 
culture,  and  adduce,  in  support  of  my  opinion,  their  imusually 
large  comb  and  wattles,  characteristics  not  commonly  to  be 
met  with  among  primitive  varieties.  The  color  of  the  Spanish 
fowl  is  black,  and  the  feathers  of  the  legs,  thighs  and  belly,  are 
particularly  decided  in  their  hue,  and  of  a  velvetty  aspect.  One 
of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  this  fowl,  is  a  white  cheeky 
and  the  comb  and  wattles  are  singularly  large,  simple,  and  of  a 
very  high  color  ;  the  feet  and  legs  are  of  a  leaden  color,  except 
the  soles  of  the  feet,  which  are  of  a  dirty  flesh  hue.  This  is 
a  fowl  well  deserving  the  attention  of  the  breeder.  As  table 
birds,  they  hold  a  place  in  the  very  first  rank,  their  flesh 
being  particularly  white,  tender  and  juicy.  The  hens  are  like- 
wise layers  of  the  first  order." 

The  Dorking  Fowl — ^In  his  article  on  this  fowl,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson says : — 

''  The  Dorking  would  appear  to  owe  its  name  to  its  having 
been  chiefly  bred  in  a  town  of  Surry,  of  the  same  appella- 
tion. That  the  peculiarity  of  five  toes,  or  in  other  words, 
two  hind  toes  instead  of  one,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinc- 
tive character,  is  by  some  writers  questioned,  and  by  others 
wholly  denied.  For  my  part,  I  should  say,  whenever  this 
characteristic  is  absent,  a  cross  has  been  at  work.  The  color 
of  the  Dorking  is  generally  pure  white,  spotted  or  spangled 
with  black  ;  these  colors  will  sometimes  merge  into  a  gray,  or 
grizzle.  These  birds  have  been  long  prized,  and  it  is  now 
many  years  since  their  superiority  over  our  ordinary  domestic 
varieties  was  originally  discovered  and  appreciated." 

The  author  of  an  article  (which  appeared  in  April,  1849,  in 
that  excellent  periodical,  the  Albany  Cultivator,)  on  "the 
Dorking  fowl,"  says  of  the  fifth  toe  : — "  The  writer  has,  in 
several  instances,  seen  it  in  the  Polish  and  the  Bantam  breeds. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  mere  freak  of  nature,  similar  to 
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the  production  of  an  extra  finger  or  toe  in  some  families  of  the 
human  race." 

Our  own  opinion  is,  that  the  fifUi  toe  may  be  considered  a 
distinctive  mark  of  the  Dorking.  This  fowl  is  well  known  in 
our  vicinity,  and  several  gentlemen  (among  others,  Charles  G. 
Loring,  of  Beverly,  ^Uen  W.  Dodge,  of  Hamilton,  R.  P.  Wa- 
teis,  of  Beverly,  and  John  H.  Brookhouse,  of  Salem,)  have 
found  this  breed  excellent  layers,  and  good  fowls  in  all  re- 
elects. 

The  Polish  Fowl — ^Mr.  Richardson  speaks  of  three  sub-va- 
rieties of  the  Polish  fowl. 

1st.  The  Spangled  Polish,  "  a  bird  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
and  extremely  scarce." 

S2d.  The  black  fowl,  with  a  white  tuft  on  the  crown. 

3d.  A  variety,  which  he  says,  '<  is  the  most  pure  and  un- 
mixed of  the  three.  Its  color  is  a  brilliant  white,  with  a  jet- 
black  top-knot.  I  have  never  myself,  seen  a  specimen  of  the 
breed,  and  have  every  reason  to  suppose  it  extinct,  or  nearly 

80." 

The  second  variety,  the  black  fowl  with  a  white  tuft  on  the 
crown,  is  well  known  to  farmers,  and  is  justly  considered  a 
valuable  breed.  These  fowls  are  excellent  layers,  and  seldom 
incline  to  sit ;  in  order,  however,  to  insure  their  laying  well  in 
winter,  they  must  be  kept  warm.  The  chickens,  when  young, 
are  delicate,  and  much  affected  by  changes  of  the  weather. 
Mr.  Richardson  speaks  of  ''  these  birds  as  having  been  brought 
from  St.  Jago  by  the  Spaniards,  to  whom  they  owe  their  first 
introduction  into  Europe.  Their  color  is  a  shining  black,  and 
both  cock  and  hen  have  the  white  top-knot." 

The  Cochin  China  Fowl — Of  this  fowl,  Mr.  Richardson 
says: — 

*<  This  gigantic  bird  has  been  only  very  recently  introduced 
into  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  to  that  royal  patroness  of  poultry 
fiinciers,  the  nature4oving  Victoria,  that  we  owe  its  addition  to 
our  stock  of  domestic  fowls.  This  variety  of  fowl  so  far  sur- 
passes, both  in  size  and  power,  all  that  we  have  ever  yet  seen 
in  the  shape  of  poultry,  as  to  have  led  many  persons  not  con- 
versant with  zoology,  on  first  viewing  them,  to  refer  them  to 
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the  family  of  Bustards.  They  are,  however,  genuine  poultry. 
Their  general  color  is  rich,  glossy  brown,  deep  bay ;  on  the 
breast  is  a  marking  of  a  blackish  color,  and  of  the  shape  of  a 
horse-shoe ;  the  comb  is  of  a  medium  size,  serrated,  but  not 
deeply  so,  and  the  wattles  are  double.  Besides  their  gigantic 
size,  however,  these  fowl  possess  other  distinctive  characteris- 
tics, among  which  I  may  mention,  as  the  most  striking,  that 
the  wing  is  jointed,  so  that  the  posterior  half,  can,  at  pleasure, 
be  doubled  up,  and  brought  forward  between  the  anterior  half 
and  the  body.  The  birds  can  do  this  at  pleasure,  and  the 
appearance  the  mancEuvre  imparts  to  their  form,  has  procured 
for  them  the  title  of  Ostrich  Fowl.  The  flesh  is  white  and 
delicate.  The  eggs  laid  by  the  hen  of  this  variety  are  lai^, 
of  a  chocolate  color,  and  possess  a  very  delicate  flavor.  They 
are  very  prolific." 

In  an  article  on  the  '<  Eulm  or  Malay  Fowl,"  in  the  Albany 
Cultivator  of  February,  1849,  we  find  the  following  remarks  : — 

"The  celebrated  Cochin  China  Fowls,  kept  in  Ctueen 
Victoria's  Aviary,  are  regarded  by  Martin,  as  only  a  sub-variety 
of  the  great  Malay.  Valuable  stocks  have  originated,  from 
crossing  different  branches  of  the  Malay  with  other  breeds. 
Dickson  thinks  it  is  very  probable,  that  the  Dorking  originated 
by  a  cross  between  the  Malay  and  the  Game-fowl.  A  writer  in 
the  Scottish  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  is  of  the  same 
opinion.     The  Jersey  blue  indicates  a  similar  mixture." 

Chinese  Fowls. — The  Chinese  fowls  with  which  we  have 
been  familiar,  differ  in  appearance  firom  the  Cochin  China 
fowls  above  described,  although  in  size  and  color,  there  are 
some  points  of  resemblance.  The  original  stock  was  imported 
from  Canton  some  years  since.  Of  these  fowls,  we  can  speak 
with  confidence.  They  lay  well  throughout  the  year,  their 
eggs  being  of  a  buff  or  nankin  color ;  their  flesh  is  good ;  they 
are  peaceable  in  their  dispositions,  hardy,  and  easily  raised ;  their 
wings  are  so  small  in  proportion  to  their  bodies,  that  they  are 
unable  to  fly  over  fences.  And,  in  this  connexion  we  would 
observe,  that,  if  this  breed  is  kept,  the  first  perch  should  be,  at 
the  extent,  not  more  than  two  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  hen- 
house. 
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The  Dung-kill  Fowl—''  The  Dung-hill  Fowl,"  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson says,  "  occupies  in  the  poultry-yard  precisely  the  posi- 
tion of  the  cur-dog  in  the  kennel,  being  in  fact,  the  produce  of 
a  miscellaneous  intermixture  of  most  of  the  ordinary  domestic 
varieties,  and  constantly  differing  in  its  appearance,  with  the 
accidents  which  may  have  influenced  its  parentage." 

Mr.  Richardson  is  probably  correct  in  the  rank  he  assigns  to 
the  Dung-hill  fowl,  but  still  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  breed, 
which  may  be  called  the  native  stock  of  our  country,  might,  if 
the  same  attention  were  bestowed  upon  it,  by  judicious  crossing, 
become  equal  to  any  of  the  above  described  kinds. 

Many  varieties  of  fowls,  besides  those  above  mentioned,  are 
described  in  works  on  poultry;  and  some  of  them  may  be  val- 
uable,— ^periiaps  as  much  so,  as  any  of  which  we  have  spoken, — 
bat  the  committee  think  that  their  duty  will  be  better  p^- 
foraied,  by  confining  their  remarks  to  breeds  which  have  been 
proved  to  be  good.  Of  the  above  described  varieties,  the^ 
would  particularly  recommend  the  Spanish,  Dorking,  Chinese, 
and  Polish.  The  Malay,  too,  crossed  with  the  Dorking,  might 
produce  a  valuable  breed ;  and  the  Chinese,  crossed  with  the 
Dorking,  Spanish,  or  Polish,  would,  perhaps,  prove  still  more 
valuable.  The  committee  cannot  condenm  in  too  strong  lan- 
guage, the  practice  of  breeding  in  and  in ;  if  this  course  is 
pursued,  the  best  stock  will  soon  degenerate. 

Selection  of  Stock.  For  the  choice  of  a  cock,  Mr.  Richard- 
son gives  the  following  directions : — He  "should  be  in  perfect 
health,  feathers  close  and  rather  short,  chest  compact  and  firm, 
full  in  the  girth,  lofty  and  elastic  gait,  large  and  firm  thigh, 
beak  short,  and  thick  at  its  insertion.  Next  to  health  and 
strength,  age  is  to  be  duly  considered.  Neither  select  a  cock 
that  is  too  old,  nor  one  that  is  too  young  ;  let  the  age  be  from 
a  year  and  a  half,  to  three  and  a  half.  Some  cocks  retain  their 
vigor  till  they  are  even  past  six  years  old." 

The  proportion  of  cocks  to  heus  must  depend  upon  the 
object  we  have  in  view. 

Mr.  Richardson  says : — "  If  you  look  for  profit  to  the  produc- 
tion of  eggs  alone,  I  should  say  that  one  cock,  if  a  stout,  young, 
and  lively  bird,  may  have  as  many  as  twenty-four  hens.  If, 
13 
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however,  you  want  to  obtain  strong  and  thriving  chickens,  you 
must  restrict  him  to  six,  or,  at  most,  eight.  If  your  object  be 
the  improvement  of  a  worn  out  or  degenerate  breed,  the  fewer 
hens  you  allow  to  one  cock,  the  better  ;  and  you  should  not,  at 
any  rate,  allow  him  more  than  three." 

In  selecting  eggs  for  setting,  we  take  such  as  are  not  missha- 
pen nor  small  -,  the  number  to  be  used,  depends  upon  the  size 
of  the  hen. 

Manner  of  Feeding.  The  following  method  will  be  found 
a  good  one  : — Once  a  day,  in  summer,  feed  on  a  mixture  of 
com  and  barley,  or  com  and  oats.  This  will  be  sufficient,  if 
your  fowls  have  a  large  enclosure,  where  they  can  obtain  grav- 
el, insects,  worms,  and  green  food  j  if  they  are  confined  to  a 
small  space,  these  substances  must  be  supplied  them  liberally. 
In  winter,  keep  com,  mixed  sometimes  with  barley,  and  some- 
times with  oats,  constantly  before  them,  as  well  as  pounded 
oyster  shells,  burnt  bones,  or  clam  shells ;  occasionally,  give 
boiled  potatoes,  mashed,  and  mixed  with  Indian  meal,  or  bran,— 
warm,  but  not  hot.  Let  them  have  wood  ashes,  to  dust  them- 
selves in,  and  an  abundance  of  clean  water,  fresh  every  day ; 
in  freezing  weather,  the  water  should  be  lukewarm.  Chickens 
require  no  food,  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  they  are 
hatched  ;  we  have,  however,  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  them 
water,  in  about  twelve  hours  from  the  time  they  leave  the  shell. 
After  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  for  the  two  succeeding  months, 
give  cracked  corn,  dry,  three  or  four  times  a  day  j  occasionally 
vary  their  food,  by  giving  sometimes  cooked  meat,  chopped 
fine,  and  sometimes  crumbs  of  bread.  We  think  dry  food  much 
better  for  young  chickens,  than  dough,  or  any  substance  mixed 
with  water.  An  abundance  of  clean  water  should  be  constantly 
before  them. 

Mr.  Richardson  says,  that  "  it  will  not  answer,  to  feed  foirfs 
wholly  upon  any  one  variety  of  food;  neither  will  it  be  found 
advisable  to  feed  upon  any  one  class  of  food.  Fowls  require  a 
mixture  of  green  food  with  hard  food,  fully  as  much  as  horses 
or  cattle  do.  When  the  birds  have  the  advantage  of  an  exten- 
sive walk;  they  will  find  this  for  themselves ;  when  they  do  not 
possess  such  an  advantage,  you  must  provide  green  food  for 
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them.  Fowl  of  all  kinds  require  sand,  or  gravel,  as  an  aid  to 
digestion ;  being,  in  fact,  necessary  to  promote  a  medium  of 
trituration  in  the  gizzard,  as  well  as  to  supply  calcareous  matter 
for  their  egg-shells." 

We  copy  from  the  Albany  Cultivator,  of  August  last,  the  fol- 
lowing article  on  "  Keeping  Hens." 

"  Mr.  J.  M.  Mason,  of  Orwel,  Vermont,  usually  winters  two 
hundred  hens.  His  practice  is,  to  buy  pullets,  in  the  month  of 
November.  He  buys  those  which  were  hatched  early,  as  such 
are  the  best  to  lay  in  winter.  They  cost  about  twelve  and  a 
half  cents  each.  They  are  fed,  in  a  great  degree,  on  mutton. 
Mr.  M.  buys  sheep,  in  the  fall,  at  low  prices, — about  what  their 
pelts  and  tallow  are  worth.  The  carcasses  are  boiled,  the  tal- 
low saved,  and  the  flesh  and  bones,  after  being  allowed  to 
freeze,  are  kept  till  spring, — a  suitable  portion  being  fed  to  the 
hens  daily.  They  are  allowed,  in  addition  to  the  meat,  a  little 
com,  oats,  or  buckwheat.  They  lay  well  through  the  winter, — 
comfortable  quarters  being  provided  for  them, — and  continue 
to  produce  eggs  in  abundance,  till  June.  It  is  found  most 
profitable  to  sell  the  whole  stock  at  this  period,  as  they  are 
generally  fat,  and  will  bring  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents 
apiece.  If  kept  through  the  summer,  they  lay  but  little  in  the 
warm  months,  the  eggs  will  keep  but  a  short  time,  the  fowls 
grow  poor  in  moulting,  and  if  kept  another  year,  will  not  lay 
as  well  as  young  ones.  Mr.  M.  keeps  hens  only,  (no  cocks,) 
and  is  inclined  to  think  he  obtains  as  many  eggs,  and  that  they 
keep  better,  when  not  impregnated.  As  to  varieties,  he  has 
tried  several,  and  thinks  the  top-knots  will  generally  lay  rather 
more  eggs,  the  first  season ;  but  their  carcasses  are  of  less  value 
than  most  other  kinds." 

Sen-House.  The  hen-house  should  be  dry,  airy,  and  light, 
and,  if  possible,  have  a  southern  exposure,  with  glass  windows, 
to  admit  the  sun  in  cold  weather ;  it  should  be  frequently  and 
thoroughly  cleaned  out.  It  should  be  lathed  and  plastered,  for 
hens  must  be  kept  warm  in  winter,  in  order  to  ensure  their  lay- 
ing well.  Some  persons,  in  the  coldest  weather,  keep  a  little 
fire  in  the  coop,  which  is  a  good  plan. 

There  should  be  two  distinct  apartments,^-one  for  laying, 
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and  one  for  roosting, — and  these  should  be  separated  by  a  par- 
tition, having  an  opening,  with  a  sliding  door,  for  the  fowls  to 
pass  through. 

It  is  best  to  have  the  coop  entirely  above  ground ;  one  under 
ground  is  warmer  in  winter,  and  cooler  in  summer,  but  is  always 
damp ;  and  we  are  satisfied,  that  hens  thrive  best,  and  lay  best, 
in  a  perfectly  dry  atmosphere.  It  is  rarely  the  case,  that  hens 
lay  during  the  season  of  moulting ;  and,  as  this  does  not  take 
place  until  the  second  year,  young  fowls  may  be  relied  upon  for 
laying,  while  the  older  ones  are  moulting. 

In  most  of  the  hen-houses  we  have  seen,  neither  the  roosting 
nor  the  laying  apartments  have  been  large  enough,  and  the 
laying  ones  have  not  contained  a  sufficient  number  of  nests. 
Frequent  whitewashing  of  the  coop,  the  roosts,  and  the  boards 
enclosing  the  nests,  will  be  found  useful,  particularly  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  after  the  hens  have  been  setting. 

Diseases  of  Poultry.  Little  attention  has,  as  yet,  been  paid 
to  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  poultry,  owing  to  the  fact, 
that  the  death  of  a  fowl  or  two  is  not  usually  of  much  conse- 
quence. The  books  on  poultry,  however,  prescribe  remedies 
for  various  complaints  to  which  fowls  are  subject.  We  think, 
that  most  of  their  diseases  arise  firom  neglecting  to  keep  the 
coops  clean,  from  not  giving  them  fresh,  clean  water,  and  from 
not  feeding  them  properly.  Judiciously  managed,  they  are 
healthy,  and  subject  to  few  diseases.  When  a  fowl  is  sick,  we 
separate  it  from  the  rest  of  the  flock,  and  if  there  seems  to  be 
no  chance  of  recovery,  we  kill  it,  and  put  an  end  to  its  suffe^ 
inga 

Profits  of  Poultry.  The  committee  have  no  hesitation  in 
expressing  it  as  their  opinion,  that  fowls,  with  proper  manage- 
ment, may  be  a  source  of  profit  to  the  farmer.  The  care  of 
them  will  afford  amusement,  and  the  observation  of  their  hab- 
its furnish  instruction  to  his  children. 

Our  remarks  are  already  extended  to  such  a  length,  that  we 
have  only  space  to  allude  to  the  interesting  meeting  of  "  The 
New  England  Convention  of  Fowl  Breeders,"  which  was  held 
in  Boston,  on  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  days  of  November, 
1849. 
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The  originators  of  this  novel  and  interesting  exhibition  de- 
serve the  thanks  of  the  community,  for  a  beautiful  show  of  the 
various  kinds  of  fowls.  The  public,  generally,  were  surprised 
at  the  variety  of  birds  exhibited,  and  the  manifest  improvement 
which  has,  within  a  few  years  past,  taken  place  in  their  breed- 
ing. We  trust  that  there  will  be  a  similar  exhibition,  the  next, 
and  each  succeeding  year ;  it  awakens  and  keeps  alive  an  in- 
terest in  the  subject,  stimulates  a  laudable  ambition,  and  pro- 
daces  a  competition,  which  will  be  productive  of  highly  bene- 
ficial results. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  beg  leave  again  to  express  their 
gratification,  at  the  fine  exhibition  of  poultry,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  society,  this  year,  and  to  hope  that,  in  future,  a  still 
deeper  interest  may  be  manifested  in  the  subject.  The  study 
of  animated  nature  is  one  of  intense  interest,  to  an  inquiring 
mind ;  and  although  the  rearing  of  a  few  hens  and  chickens 
may,  to  some  persons,  seem  a  trifiing  occupation,  yet  when  it 
is  considered  that,  in  the  United  States,  more  than  twelve  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  invested  in  poultry  alone,  the  subject  as- 
flomes  an  importance,  deserving  the  attention  of  the  whole 
agricultural  community. 

JOHN  PICKERING,  Chairman. 


On  Essays. 

The  committee  have  received  but  two.  Notice  of  two  oth- 
ers was  given  to  the  Secretary,  but  they  did  not  come  to  hand 
in  season  to  be  examined.  Those  received,  relate  to  maize^  or 
Indian  Cam;  one  to  its  origin  and  history,  the  other  to  its 
culture.  Unlike  entirely  in  character,  both  have  been  perused 
with  interest.  In  our  opinion,  both  will  be  found  worthy  of 
publication ;  and  the  payment  of  the  premium  of  ten  dollars, 
to  each  of  the  authors,  is  recommended. 

The  essay  on  the  origin  and  history  of  maize,  is  prepared 
with  much  care  and  ability,  and  presents  a  well  digested  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  American  origin  of  this  plant.  We  read 
this  paper  with  astonishment  and  delight.     The  authorities 
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named,  are  not  all  at  our  command,  but  if  they  are  correctly 
cited,  (and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  they  are  not,)  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  the  conclusion  to  which  the  author  has  arrived, 
can  be  controverted.  It  must  be  gratifying  to  every  true  Amer- 
ican, to  know  that  our  own  land  is  justly  entitled  to  the  honor 
of  originating  this  plant.  While  other  lands  may  boast  of  their 
products  of  tea  and  coffee,  of  imiversal  use,  our  own  can  claim 
com  and  potatoes,  of  name  more  humble,  but  of  character  not 
less  valuable. 

The  essay  on  the  culture  of  this  plant,  appears  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  the  hard  hands  themselves,  that  conducted  the  cul- 
tivation ;  putting  forth  the  suggestions  as  they  sprung  from  the 
soil,  when  following  the  plough,  or  wielding  the  hoe,  uncon- 
taminated  by  any  influences  of  the  press.  We  cordially  greet 
such  suggestions.  The  diversity  in  the  character  and  style  of 
the  papers,  has  increased  the  interest  in  their  examination. 

After  the  day  of  grace  had  gone  by,  an  offer  was  made,  of 
an  essay  on  "  Root  Crops."  But  the  trustees,  upon  deliberar 
tion,  determined  not  to  be  tempted  into  a  deviation  from  the 
rule  prescribed.  Possibly,  what  is  lost  in  one  form,  may  be 
made  up  in  another.  The  subject  is  one  on  which  much  can 
be  advantageously  said.  The  comparative  value  of  these  crops 
is  but  imperfectly  understood.  Many  raise  them,  without  dis- 
tinct ideas  of  their  use.  If  farmers  would  carefully  observe 
their  effects  on  the  soils  in  which  they  are  grown,  as  well  as 
on  the  animals  to  which  they  are  fed,  and  give  an  account  of 
their  observation,  they  would  instruct  themselves,  and  do  a 
good  service  to  their  neighbors. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know,  that  the  plan  of  rewarding  well 
written  essays  has  found  favor  with  several  of  our  sister  socie- 
ties. If  persevered  in  for  a  few  years,  we  have  confidence  to 
believe,  it  will  be  the  means  of  eliciting  and  condensing  much 
valuable  information. 


J.  W.  PROCTOR,  >  rn^n^Hi^ 
D.   P.   KING,  I  Comnuttee. 
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An  Essat  on  the  Histobt  and  Importance  of   the   Indian 
Corn,  as  an  Agricultural  Product. 

Bt  Chaeles  Louis  Funt. 

The  complete  history  of  Indian  corn  seems  never  to  have 
been  written  by  an  American.  The  materials  for  it  must  be 
sought  in  old  and  uninviting  volumes,  in  the  narratives  of 
voyages  and  travels,  and  in  no  less  than  five  or  six  different 
languages.  The  skilful  labor  required  to  bring  together  the 
various  and  often  conflicting  accounts,  is  by  no  means  small. 
The  writer  who  would  undertake  such  a  task,  should  possess 
much  knowledge  of  the  botany  of  the  western  continent,  as 
well  as  that  of  Asia  and  the  Asiatic  isles,  to  be  able  to  draw 
the  most  natural  and  conect  conclusions  of  his  own.  He  who 
shall  do  it,  as  it  should  be  done,  will  render  a  great  service  to 
American  agriculture. 

In  France,  Parmentier  published  a  work  on  maize  in  1786. 
This  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  Harasti,  in  Italy,  devoted  to 
the  practical  details  of  the  subject,  in  1788.  In  Germany, 
Burger  published  a  work  on  the  Natural  History  and  Culture  of 
Maize,  in  1809.  Still  more  recently,  the  labors  of  Bonafous,  in 
France,  have  thrown  much  light  and  interest  upon  the  same 
subject.  In  Spain,  though  no  very  valuable  work  has  appeared 
on  the  history  of  maize,  such  frequent  allusions  are  made  to  it 
in  the  narratives  of  the  voyages  of  Columbus,  Alonzo  Negro, 
Penzon,  Vespucci,  and  Cortez,  as  to  be  of  great  service  in  de- 
termining its  native  country.  The  works  of  Oviedo  and  Her- 
nandez, also,  are  worthy  of  mention.  Still  more  important  is 
the  authority  of  Humboldt. 

The  word  zea^  which  is  applied  to  maize,  is  derived  from  a 
Greek  word,  which  signifies  to  live  ;  and  the  reason  of  its 
application,  is  the  great  amount  of  nutritive  matter  which  the 
plant  contains.  Of  all  the  species  of  Gramina,  the  zea  mats  is 
probably  the  most  cultivated.  It  is  annual,  and  the  stems, 
which  are  cylindrical  and  closed  at  the  nodes,  rise  to  the  height 
of  from  four  to  ten  feet.  The  sheaths  of  the  leaves  are  split, 
the  flowers  are  in  double  rowed  imbricated  bracts,  the  male 
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flower  being  placed  at  the  apex  of  the  stem.  Each  grain  is 
furnished  with  a  style,  which  extends  along  the  inner  side  of 
the  sheaths,  and  hangs  like  a  fine  silken  thread,  forming  the 
tassel.  The  stamens  are  three  ;  the  seeds  are  rounded  on  the 
surface,  compressed  at  the  sides,  and  arranged  in  rows.  They 
are  extremely  farinaceous,  or  mealy,  which  gives  the  plant  its 
value.  The  varieties  are  iimumerable.  These  varieties  are 
owing,  in  part,  to  difference  of  culture,  climate  and  soil.  Of 
these  we  shall  speak  more  at  length  hereafter. 

Naturalists  have  long  disputed  the  origin  of  maize.  The 
question  is  one  of  interest,  inasmuch  as  some  claim  our  own  as 
its  native  country,  while  others  contend  that  it  came  firom  the 
East.  It  is  proper  to  state,  briefly,  the  argument  as  it  stands, 
after  which,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  draw  somewhat  satis- 
factory conclusions. 

Bock,  the  first  botanist  who  wrote  of  it,  fwrty  years  after  the 
discovery  of  America,  asserts  that  it  came  firom  Arabia,  and  was 
called  whecU  of  Asia,  (ble  d'Asia,)  great  wheat  and  great  reed,* 
But  four  years  after,  the  same  opinion  is  maintained  by  Ruelli- 
us,t  whose  assertions  are,  perhaps,  worthy  of  respect.  Fuchsiu4 
also  declares,  that  it  came  from  Asia  to  Greece,  thence  to  Ger- 
many, and  was  called  wheat  of  Turkey ,  because  the  Turks  at 
that  time  possessed  all  Asia.  Many  writers  have  taken  the 
authority  of  the  old  map,  or  chart  of  Incisa,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  to  prove  that  it  came  from  the  East.  Of  such,  we  may 
mention  Sismondi,^  M.  Michaud,||  Gregory,ir  Lonicer,**  Amo- 
reux,ft  and  Reynier,  JJ  who  was  familiar  with  the  history  of 
agriculture.  This  chart  describes  a  grain  of  a  golden  color, 
and  partly  white  ; — "  granis  de  colore  aureo,  et  partim  albo," — 
under  the  name  of  meliga.  Crescenzio  describes  the  method 
of  cultivating  this  grain,  which  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that 

*  Hilt  Nat  du  Mais,  p.  11,  par  M.  Bonafoos. 

t  De  Nalura  Stirpiom,  Lib.  xL,  c.  ladx.,  p.  428, 1536. 

X  De  Historia  SUrpium,  pp.  824-25.    1543. 

f  Bio^rapbie  Univen alle,  Tom.  zziz.,  p.  542.    Note. 

I  Histoire  des  Croisades,  4th  ed.,  Parif :  1826.    Tom.  ui.,  pp.  348-9. 

IT  Amiales  de  rAgrieoItiire  Francaite. 

**  Naturalis  Hifloris  opus  novum.    Frankfort:  1561. 

tt  Memoire  snr  le  Mais.    1784. 

tt  FeuiUed'Agrictiltare  do  Canton  de  Vand.    T.  vii. 
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of  cultivating  maize  at  the  present  day.  The  Portuguese  wri- 
ter, Sata  Roza  de  Titerbo>  also,  asserts,  that  it  was  known  in 
the  thirteenth  century.*  Whatever  may  be  said  of  its  origin, 
it  seems  to  hmve  been  first  introduced  into  Turkey,  from 
whence  it  made  its  way  to  the  West.  This  is  shown  by  the  names 
which  have  been  given  to  it  in  Europe,  several  of  them  indicating 
that  it  came  through  Turkey.  But  according  to  some  Spanish 
authors,  it  was  brought  into  Spain  by  the  Arabs-f  A  Chinese 
writer  of  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  draws  the  figure 
of  the  maize  as  known  in  China,  which  is  said  to  correspond 
with  some  species  of  maize  now  known.  Some  travellers  who 
have  visited  the  Asiatic  Isles,  have  inferred  that  it  was  cultivated 
about  the  eque^tor,  in  that  vicinity,  from  great  antiquity,  and 
that  it  passed  from  these  isles  into  China,  and  thence  to  the 
interior  about  the  Himalaya.  John  Crawford,  who  lived  for 
years  in  the  island  of  Java,  says  : — "  Maize  is,  next  to  rice,  the 
most  important  agricultural  product  among  the  great  tribes  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago."  Mr,  Rifaud  asserts,  that  some  kernels 
were  found  in  the  sarcophagus  of  a  mummy  in  Thebes,  in 
1819.  The  well  known  orientalist,  D'Herbelot,  mentions  J  a 
passage  of  Mirkond,  a  Persian  historian,  which  might  lead  us 
to  suppose,  that  maize  was  known  to  the  old  world,  long  before 
the  discovery  of  the  new. 

Now  the  question  arises,  whether  the  meliga  described  in  the 
old  chart  of  Incisa  alluded  to,  was  identical  with  the  zea  mais  ? 
Bonafous  says,  on  this  point,  that  the  description  of  the  meliga 
from  the  East,  con'esponds  to  maize,  l)ut  that  according  to  the 
learned  author  of  the  Flore  d'Egypte,  in  the  description  pub- 
lished by  order  of  Napoleon,  it  can  equally  well  be  applied  to 
the  millet  of  India,  in  which  the  grains  pass  in  some  of  the 
varieties,  from  yellow  to  white.  But  Cardan  says,^  distinctly, 
that  maize  strongly  resembles  the  plant  known  in  Italy  as 
melica,  or  sorghum,  which  is  the  meliga  of  Incisa.  So  of  sev- 
eral other  authorities,  as  Matthioli  and  Georges  de  Turre. 


*  BooaibcM  Hist  da  Mais. 

t  Valearcel,  Agricaluini  General  y  gobierno  de  la  easa  del  campo.    Valencia ;   17C8. 

X  BModieqoe  Orientate.    1778.    Tom.  iiL,  p.  137. 

^DeSobUlhate.    Lib.  ni.,  p.  389.    BasU,  1663. 
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Moreover,  Bonafous  himself  declares  that  it  is  evident,  to  look 
at  it,  that  the  meliga  is  a  real  maize,  and  he  is,  therefore,  in- 
clined to  believe,  that  it  was  known  in  Asia  and  Europe  before 
the  discovery  of  America. 

After  this  accumulation  of  evidence  in  favor  of  its  eastern 
origin,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  some  have  even  asserted, 
that  it  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  But 
such  conjectiures,  as  that  the  black  millet  brought  from  India  to 
Italy  in  the  time  of  Pliny,*  was  the  maize,  are  probably  ill- 
founded.  Even  Mr.  St.  John,  whose  great  familiarity  with  the 
domestic  affairs  of  ancient  Greece,  entitles  him  to  the  highest  re- 
spect, says  :  f — "  In  the  region  beyond  Bactria,  a  species  of  corn 
was  foimd,  which  must  unquesticmably  have  been  maize,  since 
the  grains  are  said  to  have  been  as  large  as  olive  stones,  and  to 
maize  alone,  can  we  apply  Herodotus'  description  J  of  the 
wheat  found  in  Babylonia,  the  straw  of  which,  was  encircled  by 
leaves  foiur  inches  in  diameter,  and  its  return  from  two  to  three 
hundred  fold.  Now,  in  wheat,  I  believe  so  prodigious  an  in- 
crease is  all  but  impossible ;  whereas,  a  still  greater  return  might 
be  obtained  from  the  Indian  com."  And  there  have  not  been 
wanting  those  who  think  that  Homer  distinctly  mentions 
maize,^  as  well  as  the  naturalist,  Theophrastus,  in  his  history 
of  plants  ;||  and  allusions  are  frequently  made  in  the  Bible,T 
to  a  grain  that  could  have  been  no  other  than  maize  or  Indian 
com.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  William  Cobbett.**  It  arose, 
however,  from  utter  ignorance  of  the  ancient  mode  of  planting 
or  sowing  wheat,  which  will  be  alluded  to  hereafter. 

It  is  now  proper  to  enumerate,  briefly,  the  authorities  on  the 

*  Pliny  Nciorelit  Historia.    Lib.  zxvii.,  c.  7. 

i  History  of  the  Mannen  and  Cuitomt  of  Ancient  Greece.    Tom.  iiL,  pp.  40S-7.    Lea- 
don :    1841 
I  Herodotus.    Lib.  I,  $  193;  p.  80,  of  Wheeler's  Ed.    Botton:    IMS. 
^  Od.  Lib. iv. ;  verses  il,  and  6l>k 

I  Tboop.  Historia  Plantamm.    Lib.  viiL,  c.  4.     It  should  be  noticed,  that  his  descripiioB 

\  is  very  general.    Speaking  of  eight  kinds  of  wheat  which  had  been  imported  bto  Greece 

^  from  Asia,  he  says,  that  one  of  these  varieties  was  heavier  than  the  rest    May  not  this  have 

been  the  variety  to  which  Herodotos  albdes,  and  the  same  as  that  which  Mr.  St  John  ssjt 

was  called  Camel's  tooth  t 

t  Xd  Kings  iv.,  4S.  Job  zxiv.,  iM.  Leviticus  ii.,  14,  and  xziiL,  14.  Dent  zziii.,  H  sad 
.  25.    Gen.  xli.,  5.    Matt  xii.,  1.    Ruth  iL,  14,  and  Sam.  zvil,  28. 

**  See  also  Hooker,  Jour,  of  Botany,  (Classical  Plants  of  Sicily,)  1834.    p.  219. 
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other  side  <if  this  qne^tioii;  those  who  believe  maize  to  he  in- 
digenous to  America,  and  that  the  New  World  should  have'  the 
credit  of  liavirig  given  it  to  the  Old:  And  Here,  it  may  be,  we 
shall  find  naturalists  not  less  celebrated  than  those  already 
mentiojCied.  Among  the  first,  in  point  of  time,  is  Dodonaeus.* 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  wrote 
but  shortly  aftejr  Bock  and  Fuchsias.  After  him  came  Oame- 
rarius,-|-  then  Matthioli,  one  of  the  most  learned  apd  justly 
celebrated  men  of  his  timfe.  He  affirms^  that  Turkish  wheat, 
{bU  turc)  is  not  a  proper  name  for  maize  j  that  "  it  should  be 
called  Indian  wheat,  {hU  delude)  and  not  Turkish  wheat,  be- 
cause it  came  from  the  West  Indies,  and  not  from  Asia  nor 
firom  Turkey,  as  Puchsius  believes."  So  Ray  ^  and  others,  say 
that  Fuchsius  was  mistaken,  and  that  it  came  ftom  the  New 
Worid.  M.  Pumeril  thinks  it  "viiras  called  Turkey  wheat,  in 
consequence  of  its  long  stalks.  So  the  authority  of  Heynius 
is  to  the  same  effect.  Turcici  nomen  non  ex  vulgo  accepit, 
quod  ex  Turcorum  terris  exportatmn  fuit,  verum  ah  aristctrum. 
similitudine  aliqua  cum  crista  seu  pluma  in  apice  Turcorum 
capiiibus  imposita, 

Gerarde,  after  describing  several  kinds  of  "  Turkey.  wheat,'*|| 
which  were  evidently  species  of  maize,  goes-  on  to'  say: — 
"These  kinds  of  grain  werfe  first  brought  into  Spain,  and  thefa 
into  the  other  j»*ovinces  of  Europe,  n6t  (aa  some  suppose)  out 

*'Surpiiiin  Hifitorae  Pemptades.    Antweip :    1583.' 

f  .Hoitiu  medieBS  et  philotopliietiB..    Franbfoft :    1568^ 

X  I  DitciMYi  Bei,  mI  libri.  di  Dio^eoride.,  1645.  Pescribed  also  in  tiie  Comm^tant  ui 
fibl  priiimin  Dioscoridis,  p.  319.    1598. 

4  HistoriaPlantamm:    Loadon:    1686. 

I  HerbalF  or  Geperale  Histoire  de  Plantes,  p.  82,  Londoo  :  16^.  Thia  eorioos  olil  Mrork 
ecMitains  plates  of  the  different  species  of  maize  then  known,  as  well  as  the  millet  and  'the 
•orgham,  with  which  the  maize  was  often  confounded.  The  plates  show  a  verjr  marked 
difierenee.  It  is  annuhif  lo  see  how  liule  the  Ime  qualities  of  maise  w^re  known  at  tfafs 
Uoie  in  England.  '^Tarkey  wheat/'  be  says,  **  doth  nourish  far  less  than  either  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  or  oats.  The  bread  which  is  made  thereof,  is  meanly  white  without  braa  \  it  is  hard 
aad  dry  as  bisket  is,  and  hath  in  it  bo  damisess  at  all ;  Aif  wbieh-  cause,  tt  is  hard  of  diges- 
tioBy  and  yieldeth  to  the  body  littl^  or  no  nourishment^  it  slowly  deseendeth  and  biodeth,  as 
that  doth  which  is  made  of  MiUit  or  Paniek.''  We  have  as  yet,  no  certain  proof  or  experi- 
aace  eonceming  the  virtues  of  this  kind  of  com ;  although  the  barbarbus  Indians,  which 
haiow  no  better,  are  constrained  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  think  it  a  good  food : 
wharaes,  we  may  easily  Judge  thai  it  nonriaheth  but  little,  apd  is  of  hard  and  evil  digestion, 
a  aiora  coavenienl^food  fbr  swme  than  for  men ! 
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of  Asia  Mint>r,  which  19  the  Tula's  domiuions,  bat  out  of 
America  and  the  Islands  adjoining,  as  out  of  Florida  and  Yir- 
ginia,  or  Norembega,  where  they  used  to  sow^  or  to  set  it,  and 
to  make  bread  of  it,  where  it  groweth  much  higher  than  in 
other  countries."  He  also  takes  care  to  say,  that  it  was  not 
known  to  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  M.  Parmentier 
is  of  opinion  that  it  had  American  origin. 

M.  E.  Discourtilz  plso  says,^  maize  was  introduced  into  Europe 
by  the  Spaniards,  who  brought  it  from  Peru.*  It  is  important 
to  mention,  also,  the  authority  of  Thomas  Nuttall,t  who  thinks 
it  was  indigenous  to  ^  tropical  America.  The  same  conviction 
is  exjNressed  by  the  learned  Mrs.  SomeryiIle.| 
.  It  remains  to  speak  of  the  important  conclusions  of  Baron 
Humboldt.  ^  It  is  nO  longer  doubted,"  says  this  learned  naU 
uralist,  in  his  Essay  on  New  Spain,  '<  it  is  no  longer  doubted 
among  botanists,  that  mmze,  or  Turkey  com,  is  a  time  Ameri- 
can grain,  and  that  the  old  continent  received  it  from  the  new." 
Again,  he  says  : — "  On  the  discovery  of  America  by  the  Euro- 
peans, the  zea  maize  (tlaolli  in  the  Aztec  language,  makiz  in 
the  Haitian,)  was  cultiyated  from  the  most  southern  part  of 
Chili  to  Pennsylvania."  Massachusetts,  he  might  have  said,  for 
such  was  the  case.  <^  According  to  a  tradition  of  the  Aztec 
people^  the  .Toultecs  in  the  seventh  century  of  our  era, 
were  the  fest  who  introduced  into  Mexico  the  cultivation  of 
maize,  cotton,  and  pimento.  It  might  happen,  however,  that 
these  different  branches  of  agriculture  existed  before  the 
Toultecs,  and  that  this  nation,  tfie  great  civilization  of  which 
has  been  celebrated  by  the  historians,  merely  extended  them 
successfully.  Hernandez  informs  us,  that  the  Otamites  even, 
who  were  only  a  wandering  and  barbarous  people,  planted 
naaize."  Thus,  we  see  it  was  cultivated  in  America,  long  be- 
fore the  discovery,  and  formed  a  most  important  article  of  food 
for  centuries. 

Having  candidly  stated  the  various  authorities  on  this  qaes- 
tion,  we  are  now  prepared   to  proceed   in  our  investigation. 

*  Flore  Piitoresque  el  Medicale  des  Aotelles  Paris :  1829. 
t  NutlaU's  Works,  vol.  1,  p.  203. 
X  Physical  Geography,  p*  T74. 
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And  firsts  let  us  say,  that  though  we  should  consider  it  xko 
small  gift  of  the  New  World  to  the  Old,  it  is  not  difficult,  on  a 
question  which  does  not  affect  either  personal  or  national 
hcMiory  to  free  our  minds  from  prejudice  and  partiality,  and 
study  with  a  desire  to  ascertain  and  establish  the  truth.  We 
are  not  convinced  by  .the  assertions  of  some,  or  by  the  argu- 
ments of  Bonafous  and  others,  to  prove  that  m^e  originated 
in  the  oast*  They  have  not  made  out  a  satii^actory  case.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  authority  of  the  early  writers 
is  not  always  to  be  relied  upon.  They  possessed  none  of  the 
advantages  which  modem  science  has  laid  open,  to  pursue  their 
investigations.  They  could  not  be  accurate  an  questions  of 
this  nature.  It  is  very  prol^ble  that  maize  came  into  Europe 
by  way  of  Turkey  and  the  Levant,  which  gave  it  the  n^me 
which  it  then  bore,  of  Turl^ish  wheat,  dpc.,  and  which  would 
be  likely  to  deceive  a  naturalist  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  re^ 
gard  to  its  origin.  Then,  it  is  very  #a8y  to  conceive,  how  a 
careless  statement  made  by  a  writer  three  hundred  years  ago, 
wouM  be  taken  on  his  authority,  and  thus  gain  a  credit  which 
it  did  not  des^ve.  Inst^ces  of  this  occur  on  almost  every 
page  of  the  old  historical  writers,  as  any  one  who  is  at  all 
familiar  with  the  works  of  Sir  Thpmas  More  and  the  old 
chroniclers,  can  testify. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  maize  is  not  mentioned  by  trav- 
ellers who  visited  Asia  and  Africa  before  the^  discovery  of 
America.  These  travellers  to  foreign  parts,  were  often  very 
minute  in  their  descriptions  of  the  ^eductions  of  the  soil. 
But  the  maize  was  never  described  in  Europe  until  after  the 
discovery.  This,  most  certainly  argues  very  strongly,  that  it 
was  not  known. 

It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact,  that  it  was  universally  culti^vated 
on  the  western  continent  at  the  time  when  the  Europeans 
landed  here.  This  is  proved  by  P.  Martyr,*  Ercilla,t  Jean  de 
IjexjjX  not  to  mention  Torquemada^^  and  others,  who  teU  us 

*  De  Orbe  doto  deeades.  Ul.,  1516. 

t  Alonto  de  ErciUa,  Araneana,  Madrid :  1577. 

i  Hisloiia  d'oa  royage  ASt  en  la  terre  dv  BthsU,  1723. 

i  Delia  Moiiaiquia  Indiana  Ton.  I.,  p.  IfiS. 
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that  the  first  Europeans  who  set  foot  on*  the  ^ew  World, 
saw,  among  other  wonder^,  a  gigantic  wheat  with  long  stalks, 
and  that  this  wonderful  wbe^  wa5  the  BEiaize^  The  harvesting 
of  it  was  celebrated  by  the  people  wifli  relig:ious  festivals. 
Sacrifices  were  prepared  with  it.  With  it  the  Mexicans  formed 
idols.  It  constituted  almost  the  only  food  for  all  the  tribes  in 
Mexico,  in  Peru,  in  Brazil,  ^t  the  Orinoco  and  th^  Antilles.  It 
seryed  for  money^  A  theft  of  seven  ears,  the  Mexican  laws 
punished  with  death. 

It  is  a  still  more  curious  fact,  that  immediately  after  its  intro- 
duction into  Europe,  it  spread  with  great  rapidity  into  every 
country  and  province  where  the  climate  was  thought  to  be 
suited  to  it.  Now^  if  it  had  been  known  in  Asia,  if  it  had 
been  cultivated  by  the  Turks,  how  eould  all  thes^  things  havie 
happened?  Why  wad  not  so  useful  a  grain  introduced  into 
Europe  before,  or  why  did  it  spread  so  rapidly  when  it  was 
introduced  ?  A  somewhat  extensive  trade  was  carried  on  be- 
tween Europe  and.  some  of  the  Asiatic  Isles,  long  before  the 
sixteenth  century,  so  that^  if  Indian  com  had  been  known  or 
cultivated  in  Asia,  there  is  eVery  probability  that  it  would  have 
foimd  its  way  into  Europe.  The  plant  called  sor^Aum,  was 
known  and  cultivated  in  Europe,  and  somewhat  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  this  it  was,  with  which  maize  was  so  joften  con- 
founded. This,  however,  was  not  a  species  of  Indian  com. 
.  Biit  the  strongest  evidence  of  its  American  origin  is,  it  seems 
to  us,  that  it  has  been  found  growing  wild  in  some  parts  of  the 
western  <5ontinent,  ♦  which  is  not  the  case  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  This  alone  would  seem  to  prove  it  to  be  indigenous 
to  America.  We  heed  say  nothing  of  the  fact,  that  grains  of 
Indian  com  have  been  found  in  the  moundls  of  Peru.  These 
mounds  were  probably  built  three  or  four  hundred  years  before 
the  conquest."  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  it  was 
cultivated  on  this  continent  firom  time  immemorial. 

But  it  may  now;  be  asked,  how^are  we  to  explain  the  numer- 
ous allusions  to  a  grain,  which,  if  not  Indian  com,  must  have 
nearly  resembled  it  ?    We  have  already  remarked,  that  many  of 

*  A  Yiriety  bat  baea  ibiiii4  m  Paraguay,  wUeli  Ibe  latSaas  taj  growi  wild  \a  tbe  woodi. 
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the  assettions  of  the  early  botanists  confounded  maize  with 
sorghum.  Other  allusions,  and  those  by  the  sacred  writers^ 
refer  to  wheat,  which  was  indigenous  to  Asia,  and  almost  uni-"- 
versally  cultivated.  Mr.  St.  John  admits*  that  there  was,  and 
still  is,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  "  a  very  large  grained  wheat, 
called  camel's  tooth,"  which  would  naturally  have  given  rise  to 
the  expression,  "  ears  of  com,"  so  often  used.  The  misconcep- 
tions of  Mr.  Cobbett  and  others  in  regard  to  these  references, 
arise  from  ignorance  of  the  ancient  mode  of  sowing  wheat,  or 
com,  as  it  was  universally  called  by  the  old  writers.  Large 
fields  of  it  were  sown,  between  which,  a  narrow  road  or  path 
was^  left  for  the  public.  This  road  was  just  wide  enough  for 
the  carriage  to  pass  without  injury  to  the  grain,  there  being  no' 
fences  for  protection,  so  that  it  might  literally  be  called  ''  going 
through  the  cornfields."  It  was  sometimes  gathered  with  the 
sickle,  sometimes,  by  passing  through  it  and  plucking  off  the 
heads  or  ears,  the  reaper  having  an  apron  or  pouch  to  drop  them 
into. 

Neither  wheat  nor  rice  were  known  to  the  first  inhabitants 
of  America,  and  we  may  with  as  much  truth,  say  that  Indian 
com  and  the  potato,  were  neither,  cultivated  in  Asi8^  nor  the 
South  Sea  Islands. 

It  is  well  known,  that  medze  was  introduced  into  Japan  by 
the  Chinese.f  But  there  are  no  grounds  for  believing,  that  the 
Chiuese  themselves,  possessed  it  imtil  the  sixteenth  century. 
We  persist  then,  with  Humboldt,  in  believing  that  maize  was 
dot  transported  from  the  centre  of  Asia  to  the  table  lands  of 
Mexico.  And,  moreover,  if  we  suppose  that  it  was  thus  trans^ 
ported  from  Asia,  how  $ure  we  to  account  for  the  infinite  varie- 
ties found  in  America,  which,  most  certainly,  were  not  found 
in  Asia  ?  Is  it  not  more  natural  to  suppose  it  to  have  originated 
where  every  variety  of  it  was  found,  than  where  only  one  or  two 
varieties,  and  those  doubtful  ones,  were  ever  known  to  grow 
before  the  discovery  of  America  by  the  Europeans  ?  We  may 
remark,  also,  that  if  we  suppose  that  a  species  of  maize  was 
actually  known  in  Central  Asia,  or  to  the  Chinese,  it  may  have 

*  Hiftory  of  die  maimera  and  ciwtoint  of  Ancient  Greece,  Tom.  m.,  p.  407. 
t  Thooberg,  Flora  Japomea,  p.  37. 
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been  the  case  that  the  Indians  of  the  extreme  north-west  of 
America  had  communication  with  the  extreme  north-cast  of 
Asia,  and  that  some  one  or  two  species,  by  this  means,  found 
their  way  into  Asia.  If  such  conmiunication  existed,  which 
we  do  not  believe,  the  fact  that  it  was  found  in  China  and 
about  the  Hjrmalaya,  which  is  by  no  means  established,  would 
not  i^ove  it  to  be  indigenous  to  Asia.  Or,  if  one  or  two  spe- 
cies were  actually  found,  the  feet  that  there  were  no  more  in 
Asia,  and  so  many  in  America,  would  be  a  strong  evidence  of 
its  being  exotic  in  Asia. 

This  accumulative  evidence  seems  to  us  to  be  satisfectory 
and  conclusive.  It  was  the  custom  among  some  of  the  earlier 
writers,  to  speak  of  America  as  being  sterile  and  wanting  in 
the  most  important  vegetable  jMX)ductions.  They  little  sus- 
pected the  surpassing  richness  of  the  country  which  had  been 
made  known  to  astonished  Europe.  The  infinite  variety  of 
plants  indigenous  to  Mexico,  to  Central  and  to  South  America, 
where  we  suiq)ose  maize  to  have  originated,  is  beyond  descrip- 
tion. No  country  on  the  globe  can  excel  them  in  the  boundless 
luxuriance  of  native,  indigenous  plants.  Here,  even  the  giant 
trees  of  the  forest  are  loaded  with  flowers  of  every  hue  and 
variety.  The  purple  and  the  blue,  and  the  scarlet,  the  brilliant 
yellow  and  white,  twine  and  mingle  with  every  variety  of 
green.  Here  are  the  fig,  the  sugar-cane,  the  iiidigo,  the  aloe 
aiid  the  pepper  plants,  the  passiflora,  the  pine  apple,  and  the 
endless  varieties  of  the  cactus,  with  its  splendid  and  variegated 
blossoms.  Here  is  the  night-flowering  cereus,  the  alspice  myrtle, 
the  clove,  the  nutmeg,  mango  guava,  and  an  infinite  variety  of 
palms,  rising  often  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet.  Here, 
too,  are  forests  of  logwood  and  mahogany,  of  colossal  gran- 
deur, often  surrounded  with  shrubbery  and  parasitic  plants, 
with  a  foliage  so  dense  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  can  never  pene- 
trate. Here  is  the  mimosa,  majestic  in  its  size,  the  beantifhl 
aoacia,  and  grasses  that  rise  to  the  height  of  forty  and  fifty 
feet,  with  tree  ferns  and  reeds  without  number,  often  seen  a 
Imndred  feet  high.  The  golden  and  rose-colored  bignonias  add 
their  graice  and  beauty  to  the  teeming  masses  of  blooming  life. 
The  laurels  become  splendid  forests.     Plantains  grow  to  gi- 
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gantic  size,  and  beneath  all,  spring  lilies  and  bulbous  plants,  as 
if  not  an  inch  of  soil  could  be  spared.  Here  also,  the  endless  va- 
riety of  creeping  plants  rise  through  the  twining  limbs  with  their 
myriads  of  brilliant  flowers.  Thousands  of  species  still  remain 
undescribed,  and  there  may  be  thick  and  tangled  forests  which 
the  foot  of  civilized  man  has  iiever  trodden.  Nor  is  this  rich 
luxuriance  for  a  season  alone ;  for  the  spring,  or  the  summer,  or 
the  autumn.  It  is  everlasting.  The  unfading  verdure  hides 
the  very  appearance  of  death.  The  trunks  of  the  decayed  trees, 
matted,  and  heaped  together,  form  only  rich  beds  for  the  living, 
to  spring  forth  in  the  newness  of  life.  The  eye  is  sated  with 
beauty.  The  air  is  filled  with  perfumes,  and  one  is  lost  in 
wonder  and  amazement  at  nature  herself.  This  is  the  native 
country  of  maize.  A  country  unparalleled  in  the  magnificence 
of  its  flora,  and  unequalled  in  the  depth  and  richness  of  its 
soil! 

The  importance  and  value  of  Indian  com  are  too  well  known 
to  every  practical  agriculturist,  to  need  illustration.  Upon 
this  part  of  our  subject  we  shall  dwell  but  briefly.  On  every 
part  of  the  globe  where  the  hand  of  civilization  has  broken 
the  turf,  this  beautiful  grain  receives  a  large  share  of  attention. 
In  the  western  continent  it  is  raised  from  Canada  to  Patagonia, 
and  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  through  almost  every  variety 
of  climate  and  people,  and  over  an  extent,  from  north  to  south, 
of  more  than  seven  thousand  miles.  It  was  introduced  into 
Africa  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  culti- 
vated more  or  less,  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Libian 
Desert,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  Java  and  the  Asiatic 
Isles,  it  forms  an  important  product.  In  Central  Asia  it  is 
known  and  valued,  as  well  as  in  Australia  and  the  islands  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.  In  Europe  it  is  extensively  produced,  in 
Hungary,  in  Lombardy,  in  France  and  Spain,  and  we  might 
almost  say,  from  the  Ural  chain  to  the  Atlantic.  No  grain 
could  secure  such  favor  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  except 
from  its  intrinsic  value.  No  other  grain,  in  fact,  except  rice,  is 
80  extensively  cultivated. 

Its  flexibility  of  o^anization  makes  it  very  easy  of  adaptation 
to  climate  and  soil.  Though  it  prefers  moist  and  rich  soils, 
16 
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with  strong  heats,  there  are  species  of  it  which  can  be  raised 
in  tropical  climates,  at  a  height  of  more  than  nine  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The  warmest  regions  of  the  torrid 
zone  produce  maize  in  abundance,  where  three  crops  can  be  taken 
in  a  season,  while  the  short  summers  of  Canada  have  a  species 
adapted  to  them.     This  cannot  be  said  of  rice,  which  requires 
great  heats,  and  cannot  endure  a  climate  of  high  latitude.     It 
is  proper  here  to  notice  briefly,  the  more  important  varieties  of 
Indian  com.     There  is  one  conunon  in  Hungary,  which  M. 
Parmentier  endeavored  to  introduce  into  France.     It  ripens  in 
two  months.     A  still  more  remarkable  species  is  mentioned  by 
Oviedo*  as  being  cultivated  on  the  shores  of  the  South  Sea, 
which  ripens  in  less  than  forty  days.    There  are  to  be  found  in 
Spain  alone,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  different  varie- 
ties.   The  species  most  common  and  valued  here,  are  the  large 
yellow,  the  red,  which  differs  from  it  only  in  color,  the  sweet 
•com,  and  what  is  perhaps  the  most  important,  the  Canada  com, 
known  best  in  Maine  and  Canada,  from  its  early  ripening.     Its 
yield  is  thought  to  be  equal  to  the  larger  varieties.   Seventy-five 
bushels  of  it,  to  the  acre,  have  been  raised  at  Nahant ;  as  exposed 
a  place,  doubtless,  as  any  in  the  county.   The  Elgyptian  com  has 
been  preferred  by  some,  while  Cobbett's  has  the  preference  with 
others.     These  varieties  have  been  tried  together,  in  the  same 
field,  and  the  Egyptian  found  to  be  the  earliest,  and  the  duaran- 
tine,  or  Cobbett's,  next.     There  is  also,  a  species  called  Valpa- 
raiso,— sometimes    also,    called  Oregon    com,  which,   when 
roasted,  splits  in  the  form  of  a  cross.     A  species  called  Tuni- 
cata,  is  found  in  Paraguay  and  in  some  parts  of  Oregon.    Each 
kernel  is  covered  with  a  glume,  or  husk.     Owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  separating  the  grain  from  the  glumes,  it  is  of  httle 
value.     The  zea  caragua,  is  a  com  found  in  Chili,  said  to  be 
hardy  and  long-lived.     The  Chinese  have  a  remarkable  variety 
called  tree-com,  the  ears  of  which  hang  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.     Nuttall  describes  a  variety  called  the  Early  Mandan 
com,   cultivated  by  the  Aborigines  about  the  Missouri.     It 
ripens  in  a  climate  where  no  other  variety  could  exist.     Other 

*  Lib.  vii.,  c.  i.,  p.  108, 
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species  might  be  described,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  they  pro- 
bably all  sprung  from  the  common  yellow,  and  that  they  dijSer 
from  each  other  in  the  color,  form  and  size  of  the  grains,  and 
in  the  time  of  maturity. 

Indian  com  ripens  at  a  time  when  most  other  grains  have 
been  harvested.  It  therefore  gives  employment  when  there 
would  naturally  be  but  little  else  to  do. 

But  what  gives  to  Indian  com  its  great  importance,  is  the 
actual  amount  of  nutritive  matter  which  it  contains.  It  is  said 
to  be  third  in  this  respect,  wheat  and  rice  containing  a  some- 
what greater  amount,  though  many  place  maize  second  only  to 
wheat.  We  have  the  analysis  of  Indian  com,  which  may  be 
given  as  follows : — 


Silica,    - 

- 

38.45 

Potassa, 

- 

19.51 

Phos.  of  Lime,  - 

- 

17.17 

Phos.  of  Magnesia, 

- 

13.83 

Phos.  of  Potassa, 

. 

2.24 

Carbonate  of  Lime, 

- 

2.60 

Carb.  of  Magnesia, 

- 

2.16 

Sulph.  of  Lime  and  Magnesia, 

.79 

Silica,  mechanically 

found. 

1.70 

Alumina  and  loss. 

« 

1.66—100 

making  in  all,  one  hundred  parts.   In  other  words,  we  may  say, 
on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Dana,  of  Lowell,  there  are  in  it  of 

Fat  foniiing  principles,  gums,  &c.,     -  88.43 
Flesh  forming  principles,  gluten,  &c.,         1.26 
Water,  -        -            -            -            -        9 
Salts,     .        -            -            -            -        1.31—100 

A  glance  will  show  how  greatly  the  fat  forming  principles 
I^edominate  in  the  one  hundred  parts.  There  is  hardly  any 
grain  which  yields  so  much  for  the  support  of  animal  life. 
The  difficulties  and  contingencies  of  raising  wheat  in  the  east- 
em  parts  of  Massachusetts,  have  discouraged  its  cultivation,  so 
that  we  may  say  that  Indian  com,  is  by  far  the  most  profitable 
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crop,  especially,  as,  when  the  offal  is  properly  managed,  there 
is  no  grain  which  restores  so  much  to  the  ground.  It  is  a  fact, 
too,  that  it  may  be  cultivated  longer  in  succession  than  any 
other  grain ;  and  if  kept  dry,  it  may  be  preserved  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  without  injury.  The  ease  and  rapidity  with  which 
it  recovers  from  a  drought  is  truly  remarkable.  Many  predicted 
during  the  last  summer,  that  the  com  crop  would  be  destroyed. 
The  leaves  were  badly  curled,  and  there  was  every  indication 
that  the  crop  would  greatly  suffer.  Every  one  remembers  how 
speedy  was  its  recovery,  and  how  rapid  its  growth  after  the 
change  of  weather. 

As  a  fattener  for  cattle,  swine  and  poultry,  we  may  say,  that 
Indian  com  is  unrivalled  in  utility.  The  analysis  of  Dr.  Dana, 
as  given  above,  is  sufficient  to  show,  at  once,  how  important  it 
is  for  such  purposes.  As  a  food  for  man,  it  is  extensively  used, 
though  by  some  thought  to  be  too  stimulating. 

The  most  common  mode  of  cultivating,  is  to  plant  in  hills 
about  four  feet  apart.  But  our  impression  is,  that  where  the 
largest  crops  have  been  obtained,  the  seed  has  been  sown  in 
rows  or  drills.  In  either  case,  it  is  now  pretty  well  settled 
among  farmers,  that  it  should  not  be  hilled,  as  was  the  custom 
but  a  few  years  since.  There  seem  to  be  several  reasons  for  this. 
If  the  earth  is  drawn  up  around  the  stalk  at  the  last  hoeing,  it 
sends  out  new  roots,  which  divert  much  of  the  nourishment 
which  would  otherwise  have  gone  into  the  stalk  and  the  ear. 
It  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  that  aerial  roots,  even,  are 
emitted  from  the  lower  joints  of  the  stem  above  the  ground, 
and  descending,  fix  themselves  in  the  soil.  This  takes  place 
on  a  very  much  laxger  scale,. if  these  joints  are  surrounded 
with  earth.  If  the  earth  4s  taken  from  the  intermediate  spaces, 
so  as  to  leave  hollows,  the  long  branching  roots  become  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  and  cause  the  plant  to  feel  the  drought  too 
severely. 

Kelp,  which  washes  up  in  winrows  upon  the  sea-shore,  has 
been  found  to  be  of  valuable  assistance  to  maize.  It  should  be 
equally  spread  over  the  ground  and  ploughed  in. 

But  it  was  not  our  design  to  allude  to  the  modes  of  produc- 
tion.  Every  practical  farmer  is  already  familiar  with  these  from 
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experience,  to  say  nothing  of  the  easy  access  to  our  well  con- 
ducted agricultural  journals,  which  keep  up  with  every  new 
improrement  in  all  departments  of  husbandry.  If  we  have 
succeeded  in  throwing  some  light  and  interest  over  the  history 
of  this  valuable  grain,  our  aims  are  accomplished. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say,  that  if  America  has  furnished 
the  Old  World  with  maize,  the  potato,  tobacco,  cocoa,  vanilla, 
and  other  plants  useful  to  man,  she  is  herself,  indebted  to  the 
Eastern  continent  for  wheat,  barley,  oats  and  rice,  for  the  coffee 
plant,  now  one  of  her  staple  products,  for  oranges,  lemons, 
peaches,  and  many  other  plants,  which  now  grow  in  great  lux- 
uriance, both  in  the  tropics  and  in  oiu*  temperate  climates. 
These  plants,  Europe  had  been  receiving  for  more  than  twenty 
centuries,  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  from  the  nations  of 
the  East,  till  they  had  accumulated  in  rich  profusion  upon  her 
Western  shores.  Now,  many  of  them,  together  with  many  of 
our  own,  are  borne  on  to  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  still 
further  West,  whither  the  restless  march  of  civilization  is  tend- 
ing. The  natural  gifts  of  one  country  to  another,  Militated 
by  commerce  and  the  arts,  are  fast  binding  together  the  remot- 
est comers  of  the  globe.  Let  the  full  tide  of  civilization  roll 
on !  Let  commerce  bear  to  every  land,  and  to  every  island  in 
die  sea,  products  which  shall  humanize  mankind,  and  increase 
the  aggregate  of  comfort  and  happiness !  These  are  the  fruits 
of  peace! 


An  Essat  on  the  Cultivation  of  Indian  Corn. 

Bt  WuXIAM  R.  PUTICAM. 

The  cultivation  of  Indian  com  is  one  of  the  most  important 
labors  of  the  farmer.  Accustomed  to  it  from  our  youth,  it  is 
not  easy  to  discriminate  what  is  necessary  to  be  done.  It  will 
be  my  purpose,  to  notice  such  incidents  in  the  culture  of  this 
{dant,  as  have  seemed  to  me  most  worthy  of  attention.  My 
ideas  have  been  gathered  in  the  field,  and  not  in  the  closet  If 
they  are  found  rude  and  unpolished,  my  engagements,  frmn 
"  early  mom  to  latest  eve,"  must  be  my  apology. 
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Before  treating  of  the  cultivation  of  Indian  com,  it  may  be 
proper  to  inquire,  if  it  is  a  crop  of  sufficient  importance  to  de- 
mand increased  attention  from  the  farmers  of  the  county. 

Some  are  of  the  opinion,  that,  with  the  present  high  price  of 
labor  and  manure,  we  cannot  compete  with  western  farmers  in 
raising  com  ;  that,  with  the  increased  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion, we  shall  soon  be  run  off  the  track ;  that  we  had  better 
buy  our  com,  than  raise  it.  This  may  be  good  economy  for 
those  who  are  situated  near  our  large  towns,  so  that  they  can 
daily  carry  their  produce  to  market,  and  can  obtain  manure 
without  feeding  out  their  crops  to  stock  upon  the  farm ;  but 
for  most  of  our  farmers,  who  are,  in  a  great  measure,  dependent 
upon  the  manure  of  their  stock  to  enrich  their  lands,  it  is  better 
to  raise  com,  than  to  buy  it. 

Taking  the  average  price  of  com  for  the  last  six  years,  we 
may  safely  estimate,  that  a  bushel  of  ears  of  com  is  worth  fortj 
cents.  I  am  aware,  that  it  usually  costs  nearly  this  sum  to 
raise  com  ;  but  then  it  is  one  of  the  best  preparatory  crops  for 
all  others,  and  the  fodder  is  of  much  value.  The  com  crop 
possesses  some  advantages  over  most  other  crops.  The  seed 
costs  but  little ;  it  is  comparatively  sure ;  it  can  be  kept  for  a 
long  time  ;  it  requires  but  little  attention  in  haying  time. 

The  main  object  of  most  farmers,  in  cultivating  their  land, 
is  to  prepare  it  to  produce  more  grass.  Much  of  it,  after  it  has 
been  planted,  and  sown  with  grain  and  grass  in  the  usual  way, 
produces  but  little  more  than  it  did  before  ploughing.  Some 
of  the  agricultural  joumals,  within  a  few  years,  have  recom- 
mended tuming  over  grass  land,  and  seeding  it  down  again, 
without  an  intervening  crop.  On  very  low,  wet  land,  this  is  a 
good  method ;  but  on  land  that  will  admit  of  cultivation,  it  is 
better  to  plant  com,  and  sow  the  grass  seed  among  the  com. 

Land  that  can  be  ploughed  smooth  enough  to  sow  on  the 
furrow,  in  August,  may  be  ploughed  as  cheap  for  com,  in  No* 
vember,  or  the  following  spring.  The  expense  for  applying  the 
manure  will  be  no  more.  If  we  use  manure  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce two  tons  of  hay,  we  may  expect  one  hundred  bushels  of 
ears  of  com  per  acre.  The  expense  for  planting  an  acre,  after 
the  manure  is  put  oUj  will  not  exceed  two  dollars ;  the  cultiva- 
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tion,  while  growing,  need  not  exceed  five  dollars.  The  com 
fodder,  and  what  hay  it  will  produce  more,  for  the  next  four 
years,  will  pay  for  the  extra  expense  of  planting  and  cultivating, 
so  that  we  shall  have  the  one  hundred  bushels  of  ears  of  com, 
as  gain  of  one  method  over  the  other.  This  method  of  reno- 
vating old  grass  land,  has  many  advantages  over  that  of  seed- 
ing on  the  furrow.  It  pulverizes  the  soil  better,  and  we  have 
a  rotation  of  crops,  in  some  measure ;  as  the  corn  roots  decay, 
they  furnish  food  for  the  grass,  and  it  is  not  so  liable  to  be 
winter-killed.  There  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  in  this 
county,  not  exactly  pine  plain  land,  which  produce  but  little 
hay,  as  they  have  usually  been  cultivated.  When  the  manure 
for  com  is  all  put  in  the  hill,  and  the  grass  seed  is  sown  among 
the  grain  the  next  year,  it  is  either  injured  by  the  dry  weather 
of  summer  or  the  frost  of  winter,  or  else  it  is  so  poverty  strick- 
en that  it  does  not  grow.  Such  land  will  yield  a  good  crop  of 
hay,  if  we  apply  a  good  dressing  of  well  composted  manure, 
and  sow  the  grass  seed  among  the  com,  the  latter  part  of 
July. 

If  we  wish  to  put  a  part  of  the  manure  in  the  hill,  we  should 
furrow  it  deep,  so  that  the  manure  may  be  below  the  surface. 
This  will  keep  the  land  level,  and  without  any  hills  about  the 
com.  When  the  com  is  harvested,  the  stalks  should  be  cut 
near  the  ground.  The  following  spring,  when  the  frost  is  out 
about  an  inch  on  the  surface,  with  a  sharp  hoe  cut  them  off, 
while  the  roots  are  held  fast  by  the  frost.  As  soon  as  the 
ground  is  dry,  so  that  it  will  not  be  injured  by  the  cattle,  it 
should  be  rolled.  It  is  much  better  mowing  on  a  corn  stubble 
than  it  is  on  a  grain  stubble,  for  the  old  grain  stubble  injures 
the  edge  of  the  scythe. 

When  we  sow  the  grass  seed,  it  is  well  to  count  the  rows ; 
then  we  may  know  how  much  seed  we  have  to  sow  in  each 
row ;  then  take  one  half  of  the  seed,  and  go  through  the  rows 
one  way ;  then  go  the  other  way  with  the  remainder. 

The  cultivation  of  roots  for  feeding  stock,  is,  by  some  wri- 
ters, highly  recommended ;  but  I  think  it  not  best  for  the  farm- 
ers of  this  county  to  depend  so  much  upon  roots,  for  their 
stock,  as  English  farmers  do,  who  cannot  raise  com.    Our  cat- 
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tie  will  do  better  when  fed  upon  difFerent  kinds  of  food,  than 
when  confined  to  one  sort.  Every  farmer  ought  to  raise 
some  rootS;  to  feed  his  stock,  when  he  is  using  his  coarse 
fodder. 

From  the  first  view  of  the  statements  published  in  the  trans- 
actions of  the  society,  it  would  seem  that  the  carrot  crop  was 
much  more  profitable  than  com.  But  it  may  not,  under  all 
circumstances,  be  best  for  the  farmer  to  apply  so  much  of  his 
manure  to  one  acre,  for  carrots,  and  to  neglect  the  rest  of  his 
farm.  The  question  is  not,  how  we  can  raise  the  most  from 
one  acre  of  land  ?  but,  how  we  can,  with  the  least  expense, 
keep  the  most  stock  upon  the  farm  ?  If  we  take  the  ten  cords 
of  barn  manure,  that  was  applied  to  one  acre  of  carrots,  and 
compost  it  well  with  meadow  mud  and  soil,  this  will  manure 
four  acres  of  com,  which  will  probably  yield  fifty  bushels  to  the 
acre.  This,  for  the  farmer  who  has  grass  land  that  needs 
ploughing,  would  be  better  than  to  put  it  all  on  one  acre,  for 
carrots. 

I  have  found  that  the  same  land,  manured  alike,  will  yield 
about  one-third  as  many  bushels  of  com,  on  the  ear,  as  of  car- 
rots ;  or,  in  other  words,  we  can  get  a  peck  of  cob  meal  as 
cheap  as  a  bushefof  carrots.  The  question  then  arises,  which 
is  worth  the  most — the  peck  of  meal,  or  a  bushel  of  carrots, — 
for  stock  7  My  opinion  is,  that  if  we  cut  the  hay,  the  meal  will 
be  worth  the  most ;  but  if  we  feed  on  dry  hay,  not  chopped, 
the  carrots. 

On  Ploughing  Land  for  Corn.  The  best  time  for  breaking 
up  a  stiff,  hard  soil,  is  late  in  the  autumn,  that  it  may  be  more 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  frost.  For  a  light  soil,  it  is  bett^ 
to  defer  the  ploughing  till  about  the  time  for  planting.  It  is 
often  more  convenient  to  plough  early  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as 
the  frost  is  out,  when  the  land  can  be  ploughed  much  easier 
than  at  any  other  season ;  but  it  injures  most  land  to  plough  it 
then ;  it  hardens  like  mortar  as  it  dries,  and  it  will  require  mott 
labor  to  keep  it  properly  cultivated. 

On  warm,  loamy  land,  where  the  com  is  often  injured  by  the 
cut  womiy  it  is  well  to  plough  the  land  in  August,  then  cross 
plough  in  the  spring ;  this  will  destroy  the  worms.     The  yel- 
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low  wire,  or  stick  worm,  which  oflen  injures  the  corn  about 
the  low  places  in  our  fields,  is  not  killed  by  ploughing.  Some 
recommend  carting  sand  or  gravel  on  to  such  places,  to  destroy 
the  worms ;  if  it  does  not  kill  them,  it  will  probably  help  the 
soil. 

The  Proper  Depth  for  Ploughing.  The  old  adage  says, 
"  Plough  deep,  and  you  will  have  com  to  sell  and  to  keep."  It 
may  appear  presumptuous,  to  question  the  truth  of  anything 
Uiat  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  but  I  think  this  assertion  much 
too  broad.  Deep  ploughing  is  an  important  requisite,  yet  this 
alone  will  never  secure  a  good  crop.  If  our  quantity  of  manure 
is  small,  and  the  soil  a  cold  one,  which  has  never  been  ploughed 
more  than  five  inches  deep,  if  we  were  literally  to  adopt  the 
adage,  and  plough  deep,  we  probably  should  have  com  neither 
to  sell  nor  to  keep.  My  advice,  to  those  who  wish  for  the  per- 
manent improvement  of  their  soil,  is,  to  plough  no  more  land 
than  they  can  manure  well,  and  to  plough  this  an  inch  deeper, 
each  successive  year ;  by  thus  mixing  the  subsoil  with  the  sur- 
face soil,  both  will  be  improved.  I  have  often  thought  it 
strange,  that  so  little  difference  should  be  made,  by  the  trustees, 
in  ploughing  with  single  and  with  double  teams ;  imless  it  is 
thought,  that  land  ought  never  to  be  ploughed  more  than  seven 
inches  deep.  If  premiums  were  ofiered,  for  ploughing  five, 
seven,  and  nine  inches  deep,  we  should  have  the  different  sizes 
of  ploughs  brought  into  use,  which  the  farmers  need ;  and  it 
would  give  the  owners  of  the  land,  where  the  ploughing  match- 
es are  held,  a  good  opportunity  to  see  which  is  best,  deep  or 
shallow  ploughing. 

On  the  Use  of  the  Subsoil  Plough.  We  have  not  seen  that 
benefit,  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  subsoil  plough,  which  we 
anticipated,  when  we  procured  it,  in  1841.  We  used  it  for 
three  years,  without  perceiving  any  advantage  from  it.  Since 
then,  we  have  not  used  it  ourselves,  nor  had  any  opportunity 
to  lend  it  to  our  neighbors.  The  cost  of  subsoiling,  I  estimate 
to  be  five  dollars  per  acre.  I  think  that  two  dollars  extra  ex- 
pense, in  cultivating  the  crop  while  growing,  will  benefit  it 
more  than  subsoiling.  Most  of  the  land,  upon  which  we  used 
16 
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this  plough,  was  a  loamy  subsoil;  perhaps  some  other  aoil 
would  be  helped  more,  by  the  use  of  it. 

I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  subsoil  plough  may  be  advanta- 
geously  used,  for  some  crops ;  but  for  a  com  crop,  it  will  not 
usually  pay  for  the  expense.  My  view  is  this :  Lands  that  an 
highly  manured,  will  be  able  to  sustain  a  greater  crop,  but  sub- 
soiling  does  not  enrich  a  poor  soil.  Our  crops  of  com  do  not 
generally  suffer  so  much  for  the  want  of  moisture,  as  for  tho 
want  of  proper  food.  It  would  be  poor  consolation  to  a  ship's 
crew,  to  know  that  they  had  water  enough,  but  were  out  of 
provisions.  The  water  which  the  camel  carries  in  his  extra 
stomach,  would  be  of  little  use  to  him,  in  crossing  the  deserti 
if  he  could  not  obtain  provisions  by  the  way.  Until  we  have 
well  manured  and  pulverized  the  surface  soil,  to  the  depth  of 
ten  inches,  I  think  we  may  as  well  let  the  subsoil  alone. 

On  Turning  the  Furrow  Slice  Flat^  at  the  Time  of  Break- 
ing Up,  I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  difierence  of  opinion  on 
this  subject  Some  say  that  the  furrow  slice  i^ould  be  lapped, 
or  set  obliquely,  so  that  the  land  may  lie  lighter,  and  be  more 
easily  cultivated.  Experience  has  taught  me,  that  land  turned 
fiat  can  be  cultivated  the  easiest,  and  will  produce  the  best  crop. 
If  we  have  a  foe  to  contend  with,  we  can  usually  manage  him 
best,  if  we  lay  him  flat  upon  his  back.  When  we  plough  tough, 
swarded  land,  abounding  in  witch  grass,  eight  inches  deep,  and 
turn  it  flat,  we  shall  have  four  or  five  inches  of  soil  on  top, 
without  any  roots  in  it  j  but  if  it  is  set  obliquely,  we  shall  have 
part  of  the  roots  on  top,  and  they  will  be  growing  up,  betwe^i 
the  furrow  slice,  all  the  season.  Our  aim,  in  breaking  up  land, 
should  be,  to  place  the  grass  and  roots  in  that  position  where 
they  will  decompose  the  soonest ;  if  set  obliquely,  the  harrow 
brings  many  of  them  to  the  surface,  so  that  they  will  not  rot 
I  do  not  want  a  breaking-up  plough  to  pulverize  the  soil,  but 
to  turn  it  over,  and  put  the  grass  and  roots  out  of  the  way,  so 
that  I  can  pulverize  it  with  the  harrow  and  horse  plough. 

On  Pry>aring  and  Applying  the  Manure  for  the  Com  Crop. 
Formerly,  it  was  the  custom  to  apply  all  the  manure  in  the  hill. 
For  some  years  past,  many  have  spread  all  their  manure.  It  is 
an  important  question  for  the  farmer  to  settle,  how  he  can  best 
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iq>ply  his  manure,  so  as  to  supply  the  growing  com  with  the 
poper  nutriment,  at  the  right  time.  If  the  manure  is  well  rot- 
ted, and  all  put  m  the  hill,  it  will  produce  too  great  a  growth 
of  stalks,  and  fail  of  affording  proper  nourishment  when  the 
com  is  filling. 

If  we  use  new  manure,  and  spread  all  of  it,  the  com  does 
not  start  soon  enough  to  get  fully  ripened.  We  have  succeeded 
well  in  some  fields,  by  ploughing  a  part  of  the  manure  under 
the  sod,  at  the  time  of  breaking  up ;  in  other  fields,  we  could 
see  but  little  advantage  from  green  manure,  thus  ploughed  un- 
der. Why  this  difference  ?  The  top  soil  was  nearly  alike,  but 
die  subsoil  was  different.  My  view  of  this  is,  that  where  the 
soil  and  subsoil  are  warm,  so  thc^  a  decomposition  soon  takes 
place,  it  is  well  to  plough  under  a  part  of  the  manure  ;  but  if 
the  subsoil  is  cold,  it  is  not  best  to  plough  it  under.  To  illus- 
trate my  meaning,  suppose  two  cooks  preparing  their  dough  for 
a  batch  of  bread,  and  both  by  the  same  rale.  When  they  set 
It  away  to  rise,  one  puts  it  upon  the  cellar  bottom,  the  other 
upon  the  warm  bricks  of  the  hearth  ;  the  latter  has  good  bread, 
but  the  former  complains  of  the  rale,  as  the  bread  will  not 
rise. 

Is  it  good  economy,  to  spread  green  manure,  and  harrow  it 
in,  for  a  crop  of  corn  ?  Some  farmers  are  of  the  opinion,  that 
they  can  make  a  good  compost  in  this  way,  and  thus  save  the 
labor  of  forking  it  over.  They  say,  if  mixing  manure  with  the 
soil,  in  the  compost,  will  make  good  food  for  plants,  so  it  will 
if  we  mix  it  in  the  field.  Are  we  sure  of  this?  By  mixing 
flour,  water,  and  yeast  together,  we  sometimes  get  good  food 
for  the  human  stomach ;  but  it  is  not  always  the  case,  when 
they  are  put  together.  Perhaps  it  may  be  offensive  to  the  taste 
of  some,  to  compare  the  kneading  dish,  in  the  farmer's  kitchen, 
to  his  compost  heap ;  but  they  are  both  laboratories,  where  a 
chemica]  process  is  performed :  in  the  one,  to  prepare  food  for 
the  stomach ;  in  the  other,  for  his  plants.  If,  to  save  labor,  the 
dough  is  not  properly  kneaded,  the  bread  will  be  poor,  and 
there  will  be  a  loss  of  material.  So  in  harrowing  in  green 
manure.  When  we  mix  green  manure  and  soil  together,  in  the 
compost  heap,  the  temperature  is  soon  raised.     This  is  not  the 
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case,  when  it  is  mixed  in  the  field,  by  harrowing ;  and  it  is  a 
long  time  before  it  can  become  proper  food  for  plants.  He 
who  spreads  his  green  manure  on  the  surface,  to  be  mixed  with 
the  soil  by  the  harrow,  if  he  succeeds  in  covering  the  most  of 
it,  generally  leaves  it  in  bunches,  and  in  such  a  situation,  that 
it  will  not  soon  decompose. 

If  we  have  warm,  dry  land  to  plant,  we  may  plough  under 
half  of  the  manure,  and  spread  the  remainder,  after  it  has  been 
well  composted.  If  the  land  is  cold,  I  would  recommend  to 
compost  it,  and  spread  one  half  of  it,  and  put  the  other  half  in 
the  hill. 

The  Proper  Time  far  Planting.  We  should  be  governed 
more  by  the  state  of  the  land,  than  day  of  the  month.  If  the 
land  be  warm  and  dry,  we  may  plant  the  last  week  in  April. 
As  a  general  rule,  from  the  first  day  of  May  to  the  tenth,  is  the 
best  time  to  plant.  « 

The  Best  Kind  of  Com  to  Plant.  We  have  planted  many 
of  the  different  varieties  of  com,  for  a  few  years  past,  but  have 
found  none  that  we  like  so  well  as  that  which  we  have  raised 
the  longest.  This,  I  think,  is  the  case  with  most  farmers ; 
they  succeed  better  with  their  old  variety,  than  with  new  vari- 
eties. Com  is  not  like  the  potato,  in  this  respect.  We  some- 
times get  a  new  variety  of  potato,  that  does  well  for  a  few 
years,  and  then  fails.  Not  so  with  Indian  com.  Like  a  trae 
firiend,  it  improves  upon  long  acquaintance.  At  one  time,  the 
Baden  com  was  highly  reconmiended,  as  it  would  produce 
many  ears  upon  a  stalk,  but  when  planted  as  close  as  we  plant- 
ed, it  produced  no  good  ears.  There  can  be  no  objection  to 
two  good  ears  growing  upon  one  stalk ;  but,  as  a  general  thing, 
if  the  nutriment  which  goes  to  support  the  husks  and  cob  of 
the  extra  ears,  was  to  go  into  one  good  ear,  it  would  be  more 
valuable  than  two  poor  ones. 

The  twelve-rowed  corn  is  thought  highly  of  by  some,  but 
with  us,  it  does  not  yield  so  well  as  some  of  the  eight-rowed 
varieties,  and  the  cob  being  large,  it  does  not  dry  well.  We 
have  sometimes  planted  a  white  eight-rowed  kind,  which 
yields  well,  and  is  very  hard  and  flinty;  but  it  falls  down 
much  more  than  some  other  kinds,  and  it  does  not  give  so  good 
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a  color  to  the  milk  and  butter,  when  fed  to  milch  cows.  As  a 
general  rule,  that  is  the  best  variety,  which  produces  the  great- 
est amount  of  grain,  in  proportion  to  the  stalk  and  cob. 

Selecting  the  Seed.  Preserve  the  early  ears  for  seed,  is  what 
we  are  often  told  to  do.  This  may  be  well,  if  we  raise  a  large, 
late  variety ;  but  would  it  not  be  well  to  save  the  best  ears  for 
seed,  rather  than  the  early  ones  ?  I  have  never  seen  a  very 
early  kind  of  com,  that  was  very  productive. 

T^he  Proper  Distance  Apart,  at  which  to  Plant,  If  we  plant 
com  without  any  regard  to  sowing  grass  seed  among  it,  three 
feet  and  a  half  apart,  each  way,  is  the  proper  distance.  But  if 
we  wish  to  sow  grass  seed  among  it,  we  had  better  plant  four 
feet  apart ;  it  is  better  passing  through  it,  when  the  com  is 
large,  and  the  land  is  not  shaded  so  much.  When  planted  this 
distance  apart,  we  m^y  leave  five  stalks  in  each  hill. 

The  CvMvtUionj  while  Growing.  If  the  plough  and  culti* 
vator  are  used  faithfully,  but  little  need  be  done  with  the  hoe. 
Since  the  introduction  of  the  cultivator,  many  have  laid  aside 
the  horse  plough  ,*  but  both,  I  think,  ought  to  be  used,  unless 
the  land  is  very  mellow,  so  that  the  cultivator  will  go  six  inch- 
es deep.  On  a  hard,  wet  soil,  planted  early,  the  cultivator, 
alone,  makes  but  little  impression.  If  we  use  only  the  plough, 
it  does  not  break  up  the  lumps.  Use  the  plough  first,  then  let 
it  dry  for  a  few  days,  then  use  the  cultivator  to  make  the  soil 
fine,  then  plough  again.  Afterwards,  we  use  only  the  cultiva- 
tor, or  harrow  ;  there  is  no  danger  of  using  either  of  these  too 
much,  for  the  good  of  the  com. 

JBilHng  Cam.  I  was  taught  to  make  a  large,  flat,  square 
hill,  at  the  first  time  of  hoeing ;  to  raise  it  some,  at  the  second 
hoeing  ;  at  the  third,  or  last  hoeing,  to  draw  all  the  loose  dirt 
up  around  the  com ;  and  was  told  to  do  this,  so  that  the  com 
might  stand  up  the  better.  I  know  not  where  this  idea  origi- 
nated. Perhaps  it  sprung  firom  the  practice  of  using  the  stay 
and  corset,  to  keep  the  form  erect  Experience  and  common 
sense  alike  teach,  that  both  will  be  better  off,  without  such  sup- 
port. If  all  the  manure  has  been  put  in  the  hill,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  make  some  hill  about  the  com,  to  prevent  the  ma- 
nure from  drying  up. 
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Cutting  the  Top  Stalks.  The  wisdom  of  nature  is  mm* 
fested  in  the  growing  com,  by  causing  the  stalk  to  grow  ftr 
above  the  ear.  The  seed,  or  pollen,  is  thus  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion, favorable  to  be  wafted  by  the  wind  to  the  silk,  which  is 
connected  with  each  kernel.  As  soon  as  the  ear  is  filled,  the 
top  of  the  stalk  begins  to  die  ;  and  this  would  seem  to  indicate, 
that  it  might  then  be  removed,  without  much  injury  to  the 
grain.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some,  however,  that  the  com  is  in- 
jured, by  this  process,  more  than  is  gained  by  the  increased 
value  of  the  fodder. 

Perhaps  the  inquiry  may  not  be  out  of  jdace  heie,  which  is 
the  best  way  of  using  the  top  stalks, — ^to  cut  and  dry  them  for 
winter  food  7  or,  to  feed  them  out  green  to  the  stock,  in  Sep- 
tember ?  By  referring  to  the  report  of  the  committee,  on  the 
comparative  value  of  crops,  as  food  for  cattle,  in  the  trai^ac* 
tions  for  1846, 1  find  that  doubts  are  expressed,  as  to  the  value 
of  green  corn  stalks,  as  food  for  milch  cows.  It  is  also  stated, 
^<  that  some  farmers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  fodder  procnied 
from  the  com  field,  will  nearly  pay  for  the  labor  of  growing 
and  gathering  the  crop."  Now,  if  com  fodder  is  worth  but 
Little  when  green,  we  had  better  not  spend  much  time  in  try* 
ing  to  dry  it  for  winter  use.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes, 
having  given  some  attention  to  the  subject,  I  am  fiilly  of  the 
opinion,  that  green  com  fodder  is  one  of  the  be^  crops  that  we 
can  raise,  for  the  producing  of  milk  ;  though  it  is  well  known, 
that  it  will  not  produce  so  great  a  flow  of  milk  as  green  grass. 

Every  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  milking  cows,  knows 
diat,  about  the  time  of  cutting  English  hay,  the  cows  begin  to 
dry  up  ,*  and  that,  when  the  feed  is  good  in  July,  they  will 
gain  in  flesh,  but  will  not  give  so  nrach  milk  as  in  June.  This 
shows,  that  green  grass  will  make  more  milk,  dian  it  will  after 
it  has  ripened.  By  the  first  of  August,  the  feed  in  most  of  our 
pastures  begins  to  fail ;  the  fidl  feed  is  not  sufl^iently  grown, 
to  affinrd  a  supply ;  we  are  then  without  a  full  supply  of  green 
grass,  and  the  question,  is,  what  shall  we  have  for  a  substitute? 
My  answer  is,  green  com  stalks.  Those  who  use  their  milk 
for  making  butter,  will  find,  diat,  when  their  cows  are  weU  fed 
with  com  stalks,  they  will  not  be  troubled  with  white,  soft  but* 
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ter,  in  d<^  (Uysy— -which  is  often  said  to  he  owing  to  die  weath'- 
er,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  because  ihe  cows  had  not  proper  food* 
Another  advantage,  arising  from  feeding  cows  with  com  stalks 
at  this  time,  is,  that  they  are  not  so  likely  to  become  breachy. 
Hong^,  at  this  season,  impels  them  to  seek  for  food  beyond 
the  fence,  and  they  form  habits  which  are  a  constant  annoyance, 
the  year  round* 

There  is  one  general  rule,  by  which  we  can  tell,  whether  a 
particidar  kind  of  food  has  a  tendency  to  produce  a  great  flow 
of  milk,  or  not ;  that  is,  by  noticing  the  effect  which  it  has  upon 
the  solid  excrement  of  the  cow.  Green  grass  produces  a  great 
flow  of  milk,  and  causes  the  excrement  to  be  soft  Potatoes 
Biake  the  excrement  softer  th^n  carrots,  and  produce  more  milk. 
Wheat,  bran,  or  shorts,  make  it  softer  than  Indian  meal,  and 
produce  more  milk.  Grreen  com  stalks  make  it  harder  than 
grass,  but  softer  than  English  hay.  My  inference,  then,  is, 
that  they  are  better  for  making  milk  than  hay,  but  not  so  good 
as  grass. 

But  to  retum  to  the  question,  which  is  the  best  way  of  using 
the  top  stalks  ?  They  are  of  more  value,  cut  and  fed  green  to  our 
stock,  than  used  in  any  other  way.  I  know  that,  in  Septem*- 
ber,  our  cows  will  live  without  them ;  but  if  the  cows  are  well 
fed  with  stalks,  in  the  morning,  before  they  are  put  in  the  field, 
we  can  make  the  grass  in  the  field  last  much  longer,  and  the 
covs  will  do  better  than  they  will  with  a  fiill  supply  of  grass 
for  a  few  days,  and  then  be  cut  short.  Working  oxen  will  do 
well,  fed  upon  green  stalks,  in  September.  If  we  wish  to  fit  our 
oxen  for  the  butcher,  there  is  no  way  to  do  it  cheaper,  than  by 
feeding  them  well  with  green  stalks,  in  addition  to  what  they 
get  in  the  pasture. 

The  fodder  which  is  put  in  the  bam,  should  be  used  in  the 
early  part  of  winter,  for  it  is  then  better,  and  is  eaten  more 
readily,  than  it  is  after  it  becomes  thoroughly  dry. 

Harvesting,  When  we  have  a  cold  season,  and  the  com  is 
likely  to  be  injured  by  the  frost,  it  is  best  to  cut  it  up,  as  soon 
as  it  begins  to  harden,  and  stock  it.  In  some  parts  of  New 
England,  this  is  the  uniform  practice.  It  has  some  advantage 
over  that  of  topping  the  stalks ;  the  fodder  is  better,  it  can  be 
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removed  from  the  field  sooner,  and  the  green  and  poorer  part 
of  it  is  much  better  than  it  is  when  the  top  stalks  are  cut,  and 
it  stands  exposed  to  the  frost.  Many  object  to  this  method  of 
harvesting,  because  it  makes  bad  husking.  When  the  com  is 
small,  it  can  be  harvested  as  cheap  this  way  as  the  other. 

Some  recommend  this  way,  when  grass  seed  has  been  sown 
among  the  corn,  as  the  grass  will  not  be  shaded  so  long.  But 
I  prefer  to  top  the  stalks,  and  thus  let  the  sun  in  upon  the 
grass.  If  the  com  is  stocked  upon  the  grass,  it  kills  it  under 
the  stock  ;  and  if  it  is  removed,  it  is  a  good  deal  of  labor,  to 
cart  off  fifteen  tons  of  green  com,  which  we  sometimes  have 
upon  an  acre. 

It  is  the  usual  method  of  harvesting,  where  the  stalks  have 
been  cut,  to  cut  it  up  at  the  bottom,  and  cart  it  to  the  bam,  to 
husk.  But  when  the  com  is  large,  I  prefer  to  break  off  the 
ears,  and  carry  them  to  the  bam,  and  to  get  in  the  fodder  when 
it  is  dry.  When  the  com  is  housed,  it  should  be  placed  in  bins, 
where  the  air  can  circulate  freely,  to  prevent  its  moulding. 

After  it  has  been  safely  housed,  it  may  be  proper  to  inquire 
as  to  the  best  way  and  time  for  using  it.  It  is  now  almost  the 
imiversal  custom  to  grind  it  with  the  cobs,  for  cattle  and  hogs. 
This  is,  probably,  the  best  way.  Does  the  com  ever  possess 
any  more  nutriment,  than  it  did  at  the  time  it  was  housed  ? 
We  know  that  a  bushel  of  dry  com  will  weigh  more  than  a 
bushel  of  green.  This  we  can  account  for,  without  supposing 
it  derives  nutriment  from  the  atmosphere,  while  drying.  Cora 
being  more  dense  than  water,  as  the  sap  escapes,  the  density 
increases. 

I  have  thus  freely  given  my  views,  with  the  hope  that  oth- 
ers, who  handle  the  plough  and  hoe,  will  do  the  same ;  that  by 
comparing  our  views,  we  may  leam  the  best  method  of  culti- 
vating this  valuable  crop. 
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Thk  annual  cattle  show,  ploughing  match,  exhibition  of 
froits  and  manufactures,  and  trial  of  working  oxen,  were  held 
by  this  society  at 'Concord,  on  Wednesday,  the  3d  day  of 
October  last.  The  weather  had  been  cold  and  stormy  for  two 
or  three  preceding  days,  which  prevented  the  exhibition  of 
many  animals,  that  would  otherwise  have  been  presented  from 
the  remote  parts  of  the  county.  The  show  was,  however,  re- 
spectable as  to  numbers,  and  some  of  the  animals  were  of  supe- 
rior excellence.  Owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  court  house 
by  fire,  the  society  was  deprived  of  its  customary  accommoda- 
tion for  the  display  of  firuits  and  household  manufactures.  Yet 
the  exhibition  was  gratifying  to  the  visiters,  both  producers 
and  amateurs,  and  was  much  larger  than  had  been  anticipated. 

The  address  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Lilly  Eaton,  of 
South  Reading. 


On  Farms,  &c. 

The  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  claims  for  the  soci- 
ety's premiums  on  farms,  reclaimed  meadows,  fruit  and  forest 
trees,  and  cranberries,  submit  the  following  report : — 

The  premiums  for  the  best  cultivated  farms  were  claimed 
by  ten  individuals.  There  were  nine  applicants  for  the  pre- 
miums on  reclaimed  bog  and  peat  meadows,  and  twelve  for  the 
premiums  on  fruit  trees. 

Fabms. — The  committee  began  their  examinations  on  the 
farm  of  John  H.  Bent,  of  Concord.  Mr.  Bent  purchased  his 
farm  in  December,  1847.  It  contains  about  thirty  acres.  It 
had  been  let  out  for  a  pasture  thirty  years  previous  to  his  pur- 
chase, for  about  thirty  dollars  a  year,  and  was  nearly  all  cov- 
vered  with  brush,  except  two  acres  around  the  buildings.  In 
the  spring  of  1848,  he  cleared  and  ploughed  about  ten  acres. 
17 
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In  the  autumn  he  seeded  down  seven  acres  and  a  half,  carried 
on  forty  loads  of  manure  and  about  two  hundred  loads  of  loam, 
which  he  collected  about  the  buildings  and  fences.  This  year, 
he  cut  on  an  acre  and  a  half,  3,200  pounds  of  hay ;  on  another 
acre,  2,629  pounds ;  and  on  the  remainder,  about  two  tons  to 
the  acre.  He  has  two  acres  of  com,  two  of  potatoes,  four  of 
oats,  and  half  an  acre  of  beans.  Two  acres  he  is  preparing  to 
sow  with  grass  this  fall.  The  remainder  of  the  farm  is  nearly 
in  the  state  in  which  he  bought  it.  He  built  a  bam  last  year, 
fifty  feet  by  thirty-eight,  sixteen  feet  posts,  with  a  cellar.  He 
has  earned  more  by  working  out,  than  he  has  paid  for  all  his 
hired  labor. 

The  committee  next  visited  the  farm  of  E.  A.  and  A.  Law- 
rence, in  Pepperell.  This  farm  was  examined  by  a  committee 
in  1847,  who  then  awarded  to  its  industrious  proprietors  the 
third  premium.  The  committee  are  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
improvements  since  made  by  these  gentlemen,  that  they  have 
not  hesitated  to  assign  to  them  the  second  premium. 

The  committee  proceeded  to  view  the  farm  of  Robert  Chaffin 
of  Acton.  They  were  highly  gratified  with  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  premises,  and  especially  with  the  beautiful  and 
substantial  walls  by  which  it  is  enclosed.  The  bam,  also,  was 
an  object  of  particular  admiration.  It  had  a  spacious  cellar,  in 
which,  the  committee  judged,  there  were  at  least  forty  tons  of 
excellent  compost,  and  sufficient  room  beside  for  carts,  wagons, 
ploughs,  &c.  The  smaller  agricultural  implements  had  an  ap- 
propriate place  on  the  floor  of  the  bam.  Every  thing  about  it, 
indicated  the  utmost  care  and  neatness.  There  were  also  two 
large  piles  of  compost  manure,  on  other  parts  of  the  premises, 
awaiting  the  convenient  time  to  be  spread  on  the  field.  Had 
it  been  within  the  province  of  the  committee,  (as  in  former 
years)  to  award  the  premiums  offered  for  the  largest  and  best 
quantity  of  compost,  they  would,  undoubtedly  have  presented 
it  to  Mr.  Chaffin.  Mr.  Chaffin  received,  for  his  farm,  the  soci- 
ety's second  premium,  some  years  ago,  and  would  now  have 
been  entitled  to  the  first,  had  not  the  committee  believed  it 
their  duty  to  dispose  of  it  to  another  competitor.  The  details 
of  Mr.  Chaffin's  agricultural  operations  are  given  in  hb  state- 
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ment,  which  is  recommended  to  the  attention  of  his  cotempo- 
raries  in  the  practice  of  husbandry. 

The  next  farm,  visited  by  the  committee,  was  that  of  William 
Gibbon,  in  Marlboro',  which  contains  thirty-seven  acres, — 
mowing,  pasturing  and  tillage.  It  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Gibbon  since  1833.  At  that  time,  it  kept  for  stock, 
three  cows  and  a  horse.  It  now  maintains  six  cows,  a  yoke  of 
oxen  and  a  horse,  and  produces  four  or  five  tons  of  hay  for  sale, 
beyond  the  quantity  required  for  the  support  of  the  stock. 
The  farm  is  fenced  with  stone  wall  throughout,  most  of  which 
Mr.  Gibbon  has  relaid,  or  made.  He  has  set  out  and  grafted 
two  hundred  and  fifty  apple  trees,  one  hundred  peach  trees, 
forty  quinces,  most  of  which  are  in  a  bearing  state.  The  av- 
erage annual  produce  of  the  farm,  he  estimates  as  follows : — 
apples,  one  hundred  barrels;  cider,  ten  to  twenty  barrels; 
quinces,  six  to  ten  bushels ;  com,  fifty  bushels ;  potatoes,  one 
hundred  bushels;  oats,  thirty  bushels;  carrots,  one  hundred 
and  forty  bushels.  For  the  last  five  years,  he  has  sold  his  milk 
at  the  door,  and  received  in  1848,  for  milk  and  calves,  $220  00. 

William  Buckminster,  of  Framingham,  invited  the  committee 
to  visit  his  farm,  and  presented  to  them  a  statement,  which, 
after  investigation,  they  found  to  be  a  fair  representation  of 
what  has  been  done,  and  what  may  reasonably  be  expected, 
from  Mr.  Buckminster's  well  known  industry,  guided  as  it  is, 
by  intelligent  experience  and  persevering  study. 

From  Framingham  the  committee  proceeded  to  Lincoln,  to 
view  the  farm  of  Daniel  Weston,  for  a  general  description  of 
which,  the  committee  refer  to  his  statement.  The  committee 
were  much  pleased  with  the  arrangement  of  Mr.  Weston's 
bams  and  sheds,  the  cellar  for  the  saving  of  manure,  and  the 
conveniences  for  watering  cattle.  In  the  autumn  he  throws 
into  the  barn-yard  frcmi  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  cart  loads 
of  meadow  mud, — which,  as  his  cattle  never  leave  the  yard  for 
drink,  receives  all  their  droppings.  His  barn  cellar  is  forty 
feet  long  and  twelve  feet  wide,  sufficient  to  contain  all  the 
droppings  of  the  cattle,  which  are  kept  in  stalls  during  the 
night.    He  keeps  seventeen  head  of  cattle  in  summer,  and  ten 
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in  winter,  and  takes  care  to  keep  their  manure  well  mixed  with 
meadow,  mud  and  loam. 

The  next  farm  visited  by  the  committee  was  that  of  J.  D. 
Piske,  of  Waltham.  Mr.  Fiske  deserves  great  credit  for  his 
skill  and  industry,  in  rendering  a  rough  and  unproductive  tract 
of  land  a  pleasant  and  profitable  farm.  The  committee  cheer- 
fully recommend  him  and  his  labors  to  the  favorable  notice  of 
the  society,  when  their  committee  shall  have  more  premiums 
to  dispose  of,  or  he  shall  have  less  successful  competitors. 

The  committee  next  looked  at  the  farm  of  Nathaniel  P.  Mor- 
rison, of  Somerville,  and  satisfied  themselves  that  its  owner  has 
been  industrious,  skilful,  persevering  and  successful,  in  renovat- 
ing an  old  worn-out  soil,  and  rendering  an  almost  worthless 
estate  a  place  of  great  value.  Mr.  Morrison's  statement  is  an 
interesting  account  of  his  operations,  which,  without  doubt, 
will  hereafter  entitle  him  to  a  high  premium  from  the  funds  of 
the  society. 

By  invitation  from  John  Gordon,  of  Brighton,  the  committee 
visited  his  farm  at  Brighton.  Mr.  Gordon  turns  his  attention 
chiefly  to  the  raising  of  fruits,  and  in  regard  to  this  agricultural 
product,  he  exceeds  all  that  have  invited  the  attention  of  the 
committee.  His  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds, — apples,  peaches,  pears, 
and  plums, — are  in  the  finest  condition.  That  portion  of  his 
farm,  not  expressly  appropriated  to  the  raising  of  fruit,  is  chiefly 
in  grass,  and  produces  a  fair  return  for  the  expenditure  of  lalxNr 
and  capital.  For  a  statement  of  his  method  of  cultivation,  Mr. 
Gordon  referred  the  committee  to  his  letter  of  last  year,  which 
is  published  in  the  volume  of  Transactions  of  AgricuUvral  So- 
cieties. 


William  BtuJcminster^s  Statement 

The  farm  which  I  now  own  and  occupy,  has  been  in  my 
actual  occupation  but  three  and  a  half  years.  It  was  purchased 
by  me  in  1836,  but  for  the  last  five  years  it  had  been  occupied 
by  others,  whose  system  it  was  to  shave  it  as  close  as  possible, 
keep  but  little  stock,  and  sell  off  the  produce. 
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Thus  on  the  eighty  acres  of  cleared  land,  of  which  the  farm 
consisted,  only  four  cows  were  kept  in  summer,  and  yet  thir- 
teen acres  of  com  were  planted  in  a  year,  and  the  crop  was 
mostly  sold  off.  Since  that  time,  six  to  eight  acres  of  the  land 
have  been  cleared  for  pasture  ground,  and  the  farm  now  con- 
sists of  nearly  ninety  acres  of  cleared  land. 

Since  I  first  became  the  owner,  I  have  built  and  reset  one 
hundred  and  eighty  rods  of  good  stone  wall, — sixty  on  the 
county  road, — ^fifty  on  the  saw  mill  road, — thirty  between 
meadow  and  pasture, — and  thirty  of  faced  wall  on  two  sides  of 
the  garden,  and  ten  behind  the  tool  house.  Much  of  this  wall 
cost  me  one  dollar  a  rod.  The  wall  on  the  county  road  was  so 
rebuilt  as  to  make  the  road  half  a  rod  wider  for  the  sixty  rods 
in  length.  The^wall  on  the  saw-mill  road  was  much  of  it 
made  new,  and  the  whole  road,  (fifty  rods  long)  and  three  rods 
wide  was  laid  out  by  me  and  given  to  the  public  for  a  town 
way. 

On  this  farm  I  now  keep  twenty-five  head  of  cattle,  sending 
off  eight  to  ten  young  cattle  to  a  distant  pasture  for  four 
months.  From  this  stock  and  half  a  dozen  hogs,  on  the  aver- 
age, I  make  three  hundred  loads  of  manure  annually.  With 
this  I  am  fast  recruiting  the  farm  that  was  so  hard  run  for  five 
years. 

I  now  cut  forty  to  fifty  tons  of  hay,  and  plant  four  acres  of 
corn  and  one  of  potatoes,  besides  the  acre  of  garden  that  has  a 
variety  of  products  for  family  use, — thus  manuring  six  acres  of 
tillage  land,  in  addition  to  two  acres  of  nursery  trees,  and  the 
mowing  ground.  Of  com,  I  harvest  more  than  sixty  bushels 
an  acre.  Of  rye,  the  average  is  ten  bushels,  as  the  ground  is 
not  manured.     1  have  three  acres  of  this. 

Within  the  term  of  four  years,  six  acres  of  the  low  meadow 
ground,  that  produced  nothing  but  poor  meadow  hay,  have 
been  converted  into  good  English  mowing,  where  two  tons  are 
the  average  crop  per  acre,  in  addition  to  the  rowen, — ^much  of 
this  second  crop  is  half  equal  in  quantity  to  the  first. 

Within  the  same  term,  five  acres  of  pine  swamp  land  have 
been  cleared  and  brought  to  bear  good  English  grass  without 
the  aid  of  manure.     One  acre  of  it  has  been  cleared  of  the 
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stumps,  and  this  bears  two  tons  of  hay.  The  other  acres  av- 
erage one  ton. 

Within  three  years,  three  hundred  fruit  trees  have  been  set, — 
most  of  them  apple  trees  of  the  best  kinds, — and  one  acre  more 
has  been  set  with  peach  trees.  Also  twelve  thousand  nursery 
trees  have  been  set,  and  thoroughly  cultivated, — half  of  them 
have  been  grafted  or  budded,  and  many  will  be  large  enough 
for  transplanting  next  year.  All  the  nursery  trees  were  raised 
from  the  seed  that  was  sown  in  1846.  Five  hundred  thrifty 
pear  stocks  have  been  set  this  season, — ^these  were  purchased. 

Eight  cows  are  kept  at  home  in  summer,  and  the  milk  is 
sold  in  the  village. 

Within  three  years,  one  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended 
in  enlarging  the  house  and  barn,  building  a  jcvood-house,  tool- 
house,  corn-house,  a  double  carriage  house,  and  two  sheds, 
eighty  feet  in  length,  to  shelter  the  cattle  and  manure  in  the 
cow-yard.  In  addition  to  this  outlay,  I  have  built  a  separate 
dwelling-house,  suitable  for  a  hired  man  and  his  family,  at  a 
cost  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

At  home  a  lead  pipe,  of  one  inch  bore,  has  been  laid  to  a 
fine  well,  fourteen  rods  distant.  Through  this  a  copper  pump 
brings  water  into  the  kitchen,  with  the  slight  labor  of  a  child. 
The  pipe  is  so  good  that  the  water  is  drawn  as  easily  as  if  the 
well  was  under  the  house  of  the  depth  of  twenty  feet.  The 
cost  of  this,  including  the  pump  and  digging  to  lay  the  pipe, 
was  nearly  fifty  dollars. 

All  this  outlay  will  be  repaid  in  the  improved  facilities  for 
managing  the  farm,  as  the  whole  was  founded  on  the  principle 
of  utility.  No  manure  has  been  purchased,  for  the  produce  has 
all  been  expended  on  the  farm,  and  that,  in  good  time,  will 
make  the  farm  rich  enough. 

The  produce  of  this  farm  is  not  represented  as  large,  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  acres  of  cleared  land.  It  is  not  half 
what  it  should  be,  and  will  be,  under  j^oper  cultivation.  But 
the  farm  was  much  exhausted  and  run  down  at  the  time  v^en 
I  took  possession  in  1846.  My  claim  is  for  '^  betterments." 
I  think  I  have  much  improved  the  farm. 

Framingham,  Sqpt  6th^  1849. 
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E.  A.  Sf  A.  Latjorence^s  Statement. 

Our  farm  contains  one  hundred  acres.  Soil,  slate  and  grav- 
dly  loam ;  thirty-five  acres  in  mowing  and  tillage ;  the  remain- 
der, pasturing.  We  plant,  this  year,  five  acres  with  potatoes. 
Since  the  potato  rot  has  appeared,  we  have  made  use  of  but 
little  manure  in  raising  potatoes,  substituting  peat  mud,  plaster, 
and  ashes.  We  have  planted  ground,  where  we  had  com  the 
previous  year,  putting  a  handful  of  plaster  and  ashes  in  the  hill ; 
and  on  peat  land,  by  putting  straw  in  the  hill.  Average  peld, 
about  two  hundred  bushels  per  acre. 

We  plant  two  and  a  half  acres  with  com.  We  plough  our 
ground  for  com,  as  soon  as  is  convenient,  after  haying ;  and,  in 
the  spring,  spread  about  fifty  loads  of  compost  manure,  from 
the  bam  cellar,  and  plough  it  in.  We  also  make  use  of  a  small 
quantity  of  plaster  and  ashes,  about  the  hill,  in  planting.  Av- 
erage yield,  from  sixty  to  eighty  bushels  per  acre.  We  have 
improved  twenty-five  acres  of  pasture  land,  by  planting ;  ma- 
nuring in  the  hill,  with  compost  manure.  We  sow  down  our 
ground  to  grass,  in  the  spring  or  fall,  as  circumstances  may  re- 
quire. We  have  reclaimed  three  acres  of  peat  meadow,  by 
draining  ;  removing  stumps,  roots,  d&c.,  to  the  amount  of  about 
twenty  cords  per  acre.  We  planted  it  first  with  potatoes,  then 
carted  on  gravel,  and  seeded  it  down  to  grass  ,*  yield  of  hay, 
two  tons  per  acre.  We  have  also  reclaimed  five  acres  of  rough 
pasture  land,  which  produces  about  two  tons  to  the  acre.  We 
top  dress  our  meadow  and  wet  land,  once  in  two  years.  We 
cut  ninety  tons  of  English  hay ;  our  cattle,  on  an  average^ 
number  about  twenty.  We  keep  a  considerable  number  of 
swine  to  increase  our  manure,  and  save  the  wash  of  the  dairy. 
We  keep  eight  cows,  making  from  eight  hundred  to  eleven 
hundred  pounds  of  butter,  annually.  We  have  dug  a  cellar 
under  our  bam,  twenty-five  by  seventy  feet.  It  is  connected 
with^a  hog  yard,  by  a  covered  drain,  for  hogs  to  pass  and  re- 
pass. We  cart  in  sods,  peat,  and  earth,  to  the  bam-yard  and 
cellar.  Five  cows  stand  in  the  bam,  all  the  nights  of  the  year. 
We  have  also  prepared  a  bed  of  peat,  which  increases  our  mar 
nure,  by  absorbing  the  water  firom  the  sink  drains,  &e. 
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We  have  improved  our  farm,  by  building  four  hundred  and 
fifteen  rods  of  stone  wall,  seventy-eight  rods  of  half  wall.  We 
have  grafted  most  of  our  old  apple  trees ;  raised  and  set  out 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  apple  trees,  five  hundred  peach 
trees,  one  hundred  pear,  plum,  cherry,  and  quince.  We  use 
ashes  about  the  roots  of  young  trees,  hoeing  the  grass  fiom 
them,  and  washing  them  with  strong  ley.  In  the  absence  of 
A.  Lawrence,  for  a  year  past,  a  boy  has  been  employed  seven 
months,  at  seven  dollars  a  month.  Extra  help,  for  haying,  and 
other  work,  fifty  dollars.  We  came  on  the  farm  in  1839,  and 
have  employed  no  capital,  excepting  such  as  the  farm,  with  our 
labor,  has  afforded. 

Pepperell,  Sept  3,  1849. 


Daniel  Weston^s  Statement. 

My  farm,  which  I  offer  for  your  consideration,  consists  of 
eighty  acres  of  land,  forty-six  of  which  I  came  in  possession 
of  in  1828.  In  1834,  bought  twenty-one  acres  of  pasture  land ; 
in  1846,  bought  thirteen  acres!  The  fences  were  in  a  very  di- 
lapidated condition ;  and,  from  that  time  to  the  i»Bsent,  I  have 
new  set  old  walls,  and  built  new,  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred rods ;  cash  paid  for  the  whole,  above  my  own  labor,  not 
exceeding  fourteen  dollars.  The  buildings  upon  the  premises 
were  poor ;  the  sum  paid  for  repairs  amounting  to  one  thousand 
dollars.  When  I  first  came  upon  my  farm,  it  was  in  a  very  low 
state  of  cultivation ;  not  producing  more  than  twelve  tons  of 
hay  per  annum.  I  have  reclaimed  ten  acres  of  meadow  land, 
and  brought  the  farm  into  such  a  condition,  that  I  now  cut  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  tons  of  hay.  There  is  a  diversity  of 
soil ;  some  consists  of  light,  sandy  loam  ;  other  of  black ;  some 
of  a  light,  deep  yellow  loam.  My  method  of  raising  com,  is  to 
plough  the  ground,  the  last  of  September,  about  eight  inches 
deep,  keeping  it  as  level  as  possible  ;  and,  in  the  spring,  cart  on 
forty  loads  of  compost  manure  to  the  acre,  spreading  it  over  the 
ground,  using  the  harrow  and  cultivator;  cross  it  out,  both 
ways,  three  feet  apart;  hoe  twice,  keeping  it  level;  never 
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I^aiiting  it  on  the  ssmie  ground,  two  years  in  succession  ;  pre- 
ferring potatoes,  the  second  year*  For  potatoes,  using  the  same 
quantity  of  m^ure  as  for  com,  furrowing  it  out  only  one  way, 
droppii^  the  pptatoes  About  a  foot  apart,  in  drills;  by  this 
method,  I  hare,  from  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  to  two  hun- 
dred bushels  to  the  acre.  I  plant  from  'five  to  six  acres  a  year. 
I  have  an  asparagus  bed,  the  produce  of  which  amounts  to  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  dollars  a  year.  .Also,  a  strawberry  bed, 
consistiug  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  yielding  frdm  seventy- 
five  to  one  hundred  dollars  a  year.  I  have  three  hundred  peach 
trees,  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  which  are  in  fruit  this  year ; 
probably  between  two  and  three  hundred  bushels  will  be  ob- 
tained from  them  this  year,  worth  from  three  to  four  hundred 
dollars ;  two  hundred  and  forty  engrafted  apple  trees^  averaging 
one  hundred  barrels  a  year.  .  Also,  one  hundred  quince  bushes, 
producing  about  ten  bushels  a  year.  I  have  forty-two  Bartlett 
pear  trees,  part  of  them  in  a  bearing  state,  and  thirty  Green 
Grage  jdum  trees,  but  have  not  much  i»rofit  from  pear  or, plum 
teees  at  present,  they  being  youngs  My  method  of  cultivating 
fruit,  is  to  keep  the  ground  tilled ;  planting,  when  the  trees  are 
small,  either  com,  potatoes,  or  beans,  and  manuring  freely.  I 
keep  upon  my  fkrm,  eight  cows,  one  yoke  of  oxen*,  and  one 
horse,  during  the  summer  season.  In  winter,  seventeen  head 
of  cattle,  selling  my  milk  the  •  year  round,  which  amounts  to 
three  or  four  hundred  dollars  a  year.  The  labor  upon  my  farm, 
for  the  last  eight  years,  has  been  performed  by  myself  and  son, 
excepting  one  man  through  hayir^g,  which  takes  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  days.  In  addition  to  thjs,  seventy  days  of  my 
time  is  taken  up  in  going  to  market. 

Eight  years  since,  I  conunenoed  reclaiming  about  ten  acrto 
of  meadow  land,  producing,  only  sour  kinds  of  grass,  beaver 
gray,  and  buckhom.  I  commenced  upon  about  three  acres,  by 
carting  on  yellow  loam,  i|fter  digging  a  ditch  around,  and 
'  dirough  the  centre,-^-covering  it  three  inches  deep,  and  carting 
on  compost  manure,  and  seeding  it  down  in  the  fall.  I  very 
soon-  found,  that  this  method  was  not  a  good  one ;  the  loam 
making  a  hard  body,  it  held  the  surfru^e  water,  by  that  means 
killing  out  the  grass.  In  a  few  years,  I  found  it  necessary  to 
18 
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plough  it,  (the  wild  grass  coming  in,)  keeping  it  level;  and, 
since  that  time,  it  has  produced  a  very  good  crop. 

Not  being  satisfied  with  this  method,  I  adopted  another ;  I 
drained  the  remainder  of  my  meadow,  and  took  off  the  bogs. 
I  let  it  out  to  Irishmen,  at  twelve  dollars  an  acre ;  burnt  it  over, 
and  obtained  a  good  crop,  for  two  years,  without  top  dressing. 
This  last  I  consider  the  cheapest,  easiest,  and  best  method,  of 
reclsuming  wet  meadow  land. 

Lincoln. 


N,  P.  Mwrristm^s  Statement. 

Ll  the  management  of  my  farm,  my  object  has  been  to  im- 
prove the  land  and  trees,  so  as  to  realize  the  greatest  profit  from 
the  least  expense.  I  purchased  my  farm,  in  1842,  for  ^,000. 
It  consists  of  between  nineteen  and  twenty  acres,  eight  or  nine 
of  which  includes  the  buildings  and  firuit  trees,  the  remainder, 
when  1  purchased  it,  was  a  stony,  worn-out  pasture,  which 
would  not  produce  two  hundred  pounds  of  oats  to  an  acre.  I 
conunenced  ploughing,  digging  out  the  atones,  and  manuring 
it,  till  it  became  productive,  and  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  vegeta- 
bles. I  have  set  on  the  same,  between  eighty  and  ninety  apple 
trees. 

I  have,  in  all,  about  six  hundred  firuit  trees ;  about  forty  kinds 
of  apples,  twenty  kinds  of  pears,  forty  quince  trees,  forty  cherry 
trees,  a  few  peach  and  plum  trees.  When  I  purdiased,  my  ot- 
chard  was  principally  grass  ground,  which  I  consider  to  be  very 
injurious  to  the  growth  of  the  trees  and  firuit.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  plough  near  many  of  the  trees,  in  consequence  of  low 
limbs.  I  commenced  pruning  about  the  last  of  Felnruary,  I 
think,  1842,  and  n^ade  a  dreadful  havoc,  both  to  limbs  and 
trees,  as  many  good  and  experienced  fanners  thought,  and  as- 
sured me  that  I  was  ^^  spoiling  my  orchard."  I  commenced 
grafting,  also,  during  the  same  spring,  and  have  continued  to 
graft,  each  succeeding  year.  I  have  taken  the  tops  firom  about 
sixty  trees,  many  of  which  were  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter. 
I  gathered  firom  one  tree,  the  third  year  after  grafting,  three 
barrels  of  Baldwin  apples ;  fifth  year,  five  battels. 
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The  trees  are  npw  in  a  healthy  condition.  My  horses  can 
walk  under  and  near  every  tree,  so  as  to  plough  with  all  ease. 
I  prune  and  scrape  my  trees  every  year,  generally  in  February 
and  March.  Scraping  I  consider  to  be  of  great  importance^  and 
would  recommend  all  to  practise  the  same.  I  think  my  or« 
ehard,  previous  to  my  purchasing  it,  never  produced  more  than 
sixty  baneb  in  a  year. 

In  1842, 1  had  45  barrels,  (early  apples  not  included.) 


1843,     «     66 

(( 

1844,     "    186                        " 

1846,     «    183                        " 

1846,     «    116 

(Russets  failed.) 

X847,     «  200                       " 

1848,     «    130 

(Russets  failed.) 

1849,  prospect  yery  good. 

The  net  income  of  my  farm,  since 

1842,  up  to  Sept.    1, 

1849,  is  as  follows: — 

Two  Wagons,      .  . 

4 

.  $160  00 

Buggy  and  Harness, 

. 

.     161  00 

Horse,         ... 

.. 

.     120  00 

Three  Ploughs,  Cart,  and  Wheelbarrow, 

.83  00 

Haycutter,  and  Grindstone, 

. 

,23  00. 

Water,  brought  in  lead  pipes^ 

•  • 

60  00 

Bam  and  sheds,                   ,  . 

. 

1,000  00 

Cash  paid  for  building  Meetinghouse,  • 

100  00 

House,.        .          ..         .   . 

« 

.2,600  00 

Cash  for  Pear  Trees, 

. 

26  00 

Cash  for  Plum  Trees,  &c.. 

. 

.        6  00 

Cash  due  and  on  hand, 

. 

.    791  00 

One  Cow,    .            . 

. 

.      20  00 

One  Piano  Forte,    . 

■• 

.     126  00 

|6,143  00 

I  had  a  partner,  during  the  first  five  years,  whose  net  incmne 
was  about  $1,200. 
Th^  above  I  consider  to  Jbe  a  eoorect  statement  of  the  amount 
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realized  from  nineteen  and  a  half  acres  of  land,  and  within  Ae 
time  specified  above. 

The  amount  paid  out  for  labor  and  manure,  on  the  whole 
&rm,  will  not  exceed  $200  per  year,  for  the  last  three  years. 
In  1847,  the  amount  sold  was  $1,760.  In  1848,  about  $1,200. 
In  1849,  it  will  probably  be  from  $1,000  to  $1,200.  I  con- 
sider this  year  to  be  the  most  unprofitable  one,  for  marketing, 
that  we  have  had  for  twenty  years ;  many  of  my  crops  have 
entirely  failed,  such  as  early  pears,  quinces,  cabbages,  &c. 

SoifCRViuas,  August  27. 


Robert  Chaffin^s  Stotement. 

My  farm  contains  about  one  hundred  acres,  twenty-five  of 
which  are  unimproved.  The  soil  is  loamy,  and  very  full  of 
stone.  It  is  completely  fenced. with  stone  wall,. a  lai^e  share 
of  which  I  have  built,  besides  removing  more  than  five  thou- 
sand loads  of  stone  into  Fort  Pond,  and  elsewhere,  out  of  the 
way.  (My  farm  is  bounded  on  Fort  Pond,  over  half  a  mile.) 
I  have  reclaimed  about  five  acres  of  entirely  worthless  land^ 
which  now  produces  from  two  to  three  tons  of  good  hay  to  the 
acre.  I  used  no  gravel  for  this  purpose,  not  having  any  on  my 
premises ;  but  after  sowing  my  grass  seed,  I  pressed  it  down 
with  a  heavy  roller,  drawn  by  hand,  in  the  spring  and  fall.  It 
soon  became  swarded,  so  that  I  could  cart  my  hay  upon  it,  as 
well  as  upon  upland.  I  have  mown  some  of  this  land  upwards 
of  twenty-five  years ;  every  second  or  third  year,  it  should  be 
top  dressed,  and  well  harrowed  with  a  sharp  harrow,  and  rolled. 
My  farm  abounds  with  granite,  of  a  fine  quality,  of  which  I 
make  posts  for  gates,  6&c.^  which  I  find, much  cheaper  than 
wood.  I  raise  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  Indian  corn,  suf- 
ficient for  the  use  of  my  family,  with  the  addition  of  about  two 
barrels  of  flour  per  year.  I  est'unate  my  annual  produce  of  po- 
tatoes at  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels;  English  turnips  at 
three  hundred  bushels.  I  keep  ten  cows,  two  oken,  a  horse, 
and  some  young  cattle.  I  cut  no  poor  hay,  butt  have  fodder 
enough  to  keep  my  stock,  summer  and  winter,    I  sell  no  hay, 
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at  present.  I  raise  my  own  cows>  and  some  to  sell ;  I  have 
raised  four  heifers  the  present  season,  and  three  the  last.  I 
keep  the  finest  bull  I  can  find,  and  raise  calves  from  my  best 
cows.  I  have  an  orchard  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty' apple 
trees,  two  hundred  of  which  I  raised  from  the  seed,  and  they 
are  now  in  a  bearing  state,  all  grafted  with  choice  fruit.  I  have 
sold  more  than  one  hundred  barrels  in  a  year ;  this  year  I  hav^ 
not  so  many,  and  what  I  have  are  very  wormy,  which  I  attri- 
bute to  neglect  last  year,  in  consequence  of  sickness  of  myself 
and  family.  I  intend  to  set  out  another  orchard,  next  spring. 
I  have  a  peach  orchard,  of  about  two  hundred  trees,  which  have 
produced  some  beautifiil  fruit,  this  season.  Among  these  trees 
are  some  nearly  thirty  yeard  old,  that  are  productive  and 
healthy.  I  have  also  pears,  plums,  quinces,  cherries,  grapes^ 
&c,  d&c. 

Two  years  ago,  I  built  a^  bam,  sixty  feet  by  thirty-eight,  six- 
teen feet  posts,  rafters  twenty-five  feet,  with  a  cellar  under  the 
whole,  and  three  ventilators  on  the  top.  My  cowa  are  kept  in 
the  bam,  during  the  nights,  all  the  year  round,  and  I  keep  four 
hogs  in  the  cellar,  to  assist  in  manufacturing  manure.  Since  last 
spring,  I  have  composted  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  loads  of 
manure,  seventy-five  of  which  are  now  ready  to  be  sj^'ead  on 
my  grass  lands.  I  consider  one  load  of  manure,  composted  in 
this  cellar,  worth  three  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  action 
of  froet,  rain,  evaporation.  Sec.  My  cellar  is  close,  excluding 
the  frost  and  rain  altogether.  My  bam  is  kept  locked  at  night, 
to  exclude  strollers,  who,  I  think,  cause  more  fires  than  are 
canaed  by  lightning. 

The  following  is  an  estimate,  according  to  a  memorandum 
kept  for  several  years  past,  of  the  profits  of  my  fatm,  for  one 
year : — 

Stock,  pork,  butter,  milk,  poultry,  frait,  &c.,  pro- 
duced    .  .  .  .  .  .   $1,000  00 

Expended  in  cash,  for  laborers,  farming  tools,  house- 
hold afiairs,  taxes,  repairs,  &c.,  about     .  «        7$0  00 

I  calculate  to  improve  my  farm,  to  the  vqlue  of  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  dollars  a  yeax,  by  laying  over  wall,  reclaiming  low 
land,  setting  out  fruit  trees,  &c. 
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The  original  farm,  thirty  years  ago,  consisted  of  seventy-five 
acres,  valued  at  about  ^1500  ;  the  buildings  were  mere  shells, 
without  clapboards  or  paint ;  stock,  two  oxen,  fhree  cows,  and 
one  horse. 

Wast  AoTON,  September  7,  1849. 


J.  D.  Fiske's  Statement 

My  farm  contains  fifty  acres.  It  came  into  my  possession  in 
1849.  There  were  no  buildings  upon  the  place  at  the  time.  I 
btiilt  my  house  in  1842,  and  my  bam  in  1843.  My  bam  is 
forty  by  fifty  f^^t,  with  a  cellar  under  the  whole.  Being  en- 
gaged, most  of  the  time,  during  4ho8e  years,  about  my  build- 
ings, I  did  not  miake  much  improvement  upon  my  farm,  which 
was  then  in  an  unproductive  state,  not  yielding  more  than  ten 
tons  of  hay,  iniluding  the  meadow.  At  that  time,  I  kept  two 
cows  and  a  horse  in  the  summer,  and  three  cows  and  one  yoke 
of  oxen  in  the  winter.  Very  little  fruit  of  any  kind  grew  upon 
the  place.  In  1845^  I  commenced^  with  one  acre  of  low  peat  land, 
which  was  then  covered  with  a  growth  of  wood,  consisting  of 
m«^le:and  birch.  The  wood  was  cut  pff,  and  the  whole  piece 
was  turned  over  by  means  of  a  sharp  bog  hoe.  It  was  plantedr 
with  potatoes,  the  first  yfear.  The  crop  was  one  hundred  and 
fifty  bushels,  which  I  sold,  at  that  time,  for  forty  cents  per 
bushel.  One  man  turned -this  piece  over,  in  nine  and  a  half 
days.  This  man  I  paid '$105,  for  ft  year.  In  the  three  foliow- 
ing  years,  I  proceeded  to  subdue  six  acres  more,  taking  two 
acies  per  year>  ih  the  same  way ;  the  average  yield)  per  acre, 
being  one  Jrandried  and  fifty  bushels,  wbich  I  sold  at  a  price 
averaging  from  nmety-five  cents  to  one  dollar  per  bushel 

Most  of  this  land  is  now  laid  to  grass,  and  yielded,  the  i^es- 
ebt  year,  I  should  judge,  about  two  tons  to  the  acre*  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  I  have  one  acre  which  formerly  produced  nothing 
but  bushe]^,  and  coarse,  wild  grass,  which  I  have  treated  as  fol- 
lows, after  digging  a  ditch  through  the  centre,  I  proceeded  to 
pare  oflF  the  bogs,  and  otherwise  make  th6  surfece  as  level  as 
possible.    I  then  carted  on  gravel,  thrown  out  of  my  bam  eel- 
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lar,  and  covered  it  three  inches  thick^  giving  it  a  dressing 
of  manure,  and  sowing  it  to  grass.  This  has  yielded  at  least 
three  tons  per  year,  at  the  first  crop.  During  the  whole 
time  I  have  owned  my  farm,  I  have  purchased  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  dollars  worth  of  manure ;  the  remainder  has 
been  made  upon  the  farm.  The  labor  upon  the  farm  has  been 
performed  by  myself  and  one  hired  man,  the  year  round,  and 
another  man,  part  of  the  year.  About  thirty-five  rods  of  heavy 
wall  has  been  laid,  the  past  year«  The  produce  of  my  farm, 
the  past  year,  is  as  follows : — Thirty  tons  of  English  hay,  two 
hondred  bushels  of  grain,  nine  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes,  one 
thousand  pounds  of  pork  ;  mUk,  $200 ;  fruit,  thirty  barrels,  be^ 
side  enough  for  family  use.  I  now  keep  five  head  of  cattle  in 
the  summer,  and  fourteen  in  the  winter.  No  ardent  spirit  is 
used  upon  the  farm. 

Waltham,  September  8. 


Edmn  Wheeler^s  Statement 

The  whole  number  of  acres  in  my  iarm  is  about  fifty,  and 
improved  the  present  year  as  follows : — ^About  seven,  acres  in 
English  Grass ;  three  and  a  half  do.  potatoes ;  three  do.  oats ; 
two  do.  com ;  one  do.  garden,  &c^ ;  half  acre  of  turnip  seed, 
(firom  which  I  had  one  hundred  dollars  worth  of  seed,)  and 
about  five  do.  pasturing.  I  have  five  or  six  acres  of  bank  or 
brook  meadow,  and  abput  eighteen  acres  of  river  meadow,  two 
thirds  of  which  is  partially  covered  with  cranberry  vines ;  the 
whole  producing  but  little  hay ,'^  and  that  of  the  poorest  quality, 
barely  paying  the  labor  of  cutting  it.  The  remainder  of  it  is 
waste  and  woodland. 

It  is  four  years  last  January  since  I  bought  the  place.  The 
first  year  the  receipts  from  the  place,  I  think,  were  not  one^half 
what  they  have  been  the  past  year.  At  that  time  most  of  the 
walls  were  half  down,  and  hedged  in  on  both  sides  with  brui& 
and  brakes ;  these  I  have  cleared  up,  and  relaid  most  of  the 
walls ;  about  twenty  rods  this  season.  I  have  reclaimed  about 
two  acres  of  meadow  and  bank  \  the  bank  part  was  covered 
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-with  brush,  the  meadow  bearing  but  little.  I  ploughed  it  in 
the  fall  of  1846,  planted  in  1847  with  potatoes,  manured  with 
about  twenty  loads  to  the  acre,  and  June,  1848,  sowed  oats  and 
grass  seed.  After  cutting  the  oats  I  spneadi  at  the  rate  of  about 
fifteen  Ioa4B  of  cbmpost  manure,  per  acre.  From  this  piece, 
containing  one  hundred  and  twenty-fiye  rods^  I  cut,  by  estima- 
tion, two  and  a  half  tons  of  hay,  this  season,  being  the  first 
orop.  My  '  mode  of  planting  is,  plough  in  the  faD,  to  the 
d^pfh  of  dght  to  ten  inches,  th^n  roll  it  smooth,  spread  the 
nianure  in  the  spring,  and  plough  it  in  about  four  inches  deep. 
I  plant  my  potatoes  three  feet  apart  each  way,  and  com  three 
feet  and  three  inches.     I  use  some  plaster. 

When  the  land  is  suitable  for  com,  I  |dant  the  first  year  widi 
potatoes,  the  second  with  com,  and  seed  it  with  grass  seed  at 
the  last  hoeing,  making  no  hills.  This  way  I  think  is  better 
than  to  sow  grain  and  grass  seed.  I  have  )set  about  sixty  apple 
trees  and  engrafted  most  of  my  old  trees ;  these  now  bear  some 
fruit.  The  last  year  I  raised  five  hundred  bushels  of  flat  tiur- 
nips  among  my  potatoes,  most  of  which  I  fed  to  my  nulch 
cows  in  the  winter.  I  cut  my  poorest  hay  and  mix  with  it  a 
little  rice  meal,  shorts,  or  some  other  kind  of  grain,  giving 
them  from  one  to  two  quarts  per  day  each. 

I  have  a  cellar  under  my  bam ;  part  is  used  to  house  my 
sled^  cart,  wagons,  ^. ;  the  remainder  for  the  hogs  and  ma- 
niure ;  the  bottom  is  covered  with  one  and  a  quarter  inch  oak 
boardsl'laid  upon  clay,  and  is  as  smooth  and  solid  as  the  ban 
floor,  to  ke^  the  manure  firom  leaching,  and  the  l^ogs  fiom 
rooting  up  the  bottom;  it  is  much  better  shoveling,  and  I 
think  it  better  every  way.  From  the  products  of  the  ferm  the 
last  year,  including  eighteen  dollars  worth  of  grass  bought  in 
the  field,  and  seventy-two  d<^lars  paid  for  com  and  meal  of 
various  kinds,  I  have  kept  three  cows,  two  swine,  and  one 
horse,  for  one-half  of  the  year ;  the  remainder,  tivelve  covfs, 
eight  that  gave  milk,  two  oxen,  two  swine,  and  ouq  horse,  and 
had  three  tons  of  hay  left  or&c.     The  sales  are  a3  follows : — 

Milk,  .        .        -        •        -        •        $301  00 

Potatoes,    -        -        -        -        -        -  216  00 
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Hay, 136  00 

Cranberries,         -        -        .        .        .  56  00 

Pork, 31  00 

Veal, 27  00 

Turnip  seed, 23  00 

Oats, 18  00 

Poultry  and  Eggs,       ....  17  00 

Straw, 11  00 

Turnips, 6  00 

$840  00 

The  whole  amount  paid  for  labor  the  past  year  has  not  ex- 
ceeded twenty-five  dollars  more  than  I  have  received  for  my- 
self and  team,  exclusive  of  teaming  wood  in  the  winter,  which 
has  averaged  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  per  year. 

Concord,  Sept.  1. 


From  these  statements,  as  well'  as  from  verbal  ones  made  to 
the  conamittee,  it  appears  evident  to  them  that  farming  should 
no  longer  be  considered  an  unprofitable  calling.  No  doubt 
some  of  the  farms  in  the  county  yield  less  than  the  expense  of 
cultivation ;  and  perhaps  are  running  their  owners  into  debt. 
But  the  committee  have  evidence,  which  appears  to  them  con- 
clusive, that  intelligence,  skill  and  industry,  will  overcome 
many,  if  not  all  the  disadvantages  of  soil  and  situation  ,*  and 
these  are  all  that  the  fanners  have  to  complain  of;  for  all 
they  raise  beyond  a  sufilciency  for  the  supply  of  their  own 
wants,  bears  remunerating  and  often  high  prices.  It  is  not  be- 
lieved that  any  farmer  in  Middlesex  county  will  improve  his 
condition  by  emigrating  to  California.  Although  the  granite 
hills  present  a  somewhat  forbidding  aspect^  they  are  not  without 
their  value,  while  the  rich  bottoms  that  lie  between  them,  and 
the  luxuriant  banks  of  the  Charles  and  the  Merrimack,  the  Con- 
cord and  Nashua  rivers,  are  incomparably  more  estimable  than 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Sacramento. 
19 
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Reclaimed  Meadows. 

There  were  ten  applicants  for  the  premiums  on  reclaimed 
meadows.  The  committee  were  highly  gratified  to  perceive 
that  so  much  attention  has  been  given  to  this  species  of  im- 
provement. Some  of  the  most  valuable  lands  in  the  county 
are  those  which  have  been  transformed  by  the  hand  of  indus- 
try, from  useless  swamps  to  productive  fields  and  meadows. 
There  are  still  hundreds — ^perhaps  thousands— -of  acres  of 
these  unsightly,  and  almost  worthless  tracts,  waiting  for  the 
action  of  the  spirit  of  improvement,  and  which,  it  is  hoped 
will,  at  no  remote  day,  be  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  to 
make  glad  the  heart  of  man  with  the  riches  that  can  be  gath- 
ered from  their  surface  by  cultivation.  Several  of  the  state- 
ments from  the  proprietors  of  farms  embrace  particular  notices 
of  improvements  made  in  this  department  of  Agriculture. 
The  committee  would  have  been  pleased  to  award  a  premium 
to  each  of  the  applicants,  had  a  sufiicient  number  been  placed 
at  their  disposal.  They  are  confident,  however,  that  those,  to 
whom  they  can  give  no  other  testimonial  of  the  society's  ap- 
probation, than  the  mention  of  their  names  in  this  report,  will 
find  ample  reward  for  their  labor  in  the  increased  value  of  their 
land  and  its  products. 


William  Rice's  Statement. 

The  piece  of  reclaimed  meadow  to  which  I  invite  your  at- 
tention, contains  eight  acres,  witha  depth  of  mud,  varying  from 
one  to  six  feet.  It  was  originally  free  from  wood  or  brush,  and 
produced  meadow  grass  of  common  quality.  The  quantity  of 
the  last  crop  was  about  half  a  ton  to  the  acre.  Formerly, 
the  only  method  by  which  the  hay  could  be  taken  from  the 
meadow  was  by  poles.  A  ditch  was  dug  around  the  meadow, 
and  one  through  it,  by  which  it  was  sufficiently  drained.  After 
being  drained  one  year,  it  was  ploughed  by  three  men  and 
three  yokes  of  oxen,  with  a  plough  made  expressly  for  plough- 
ing bogs.    Expense  of  ploughing : — 
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For  the  labor  of  three  men,  five  days,    -        $16  00 
Three  yokes  of  oxen,    -        -        -        -  15  00 


Total, $30  00 

The  first  year  after  ploughing,  it  was  planted  to  potatoes, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  manure — ^the  second,  without  any 
manure.  It  was  sowed  down  in  the  month  of  September,  and 
yielded  the  present  year,  two  tons  of  English  hay  to  the  acre, 
which  is  the  first  crop  of  the  same  taken  from  it. 

Concord. 


Abel  E.  Bridgets  Statement. 

In  1846, 1  purchased  a  tract  of  land  in  Lexington,  containing 
about  nineteen  acres,  consisting  of  swamp,  meadow,  and  up- 
land ;  that  part  of  this  tract  which  I  requested  you  to  examine, 
is  a  piece  of  swamp  land,  containing  four  acres,  from  which  a 
growth  of  wood  was  taken  five  or  six  years  since.  In  the 
sunmier  of  1848, 1  cut  a  ditch  four  feet  wide  around  it,  and  in 
August  commenced  clearing,  it  being  filled  with  roots,  stumps, 
and  underbrush.  I  cut  around  the  stumps,  and  then  with  a 
lever  upturned  them.  After  remaining  a  suificient  time  to  be- 
come dry  so  as  to  bum  freely,  they  were  burnt,  together  with 
the  underbrush.  On  two  acres,  I  carted  twenty-five  loads  of 
gravel  in  the  winter,  which  was  of  no  expense,  as  I  was 
obliged  to  remove  the  gravel  in  consequence  of  digging  a  cel- 
lar. In  April  I  sowed  it  down  with  herds-grass,  red  top  and 
clover-seed,  at  an  expense  of  two  dollars.  I  cut  four  tons  of 
hay  as  per  estimate  in  July,  and  there  is  considered  to  be  one 
ton  to  the  acre  at  this  time. 

Both  crops  valued  at     -        -        -        -        $60  00 
Deduct  seed, 2  00 


Balance, $68  00 

On  the  other  two  acres  I  planted  potatoes,  at  the  following 
expense : — 
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Two  cords  of  manure,  -        -        -        .        ^12  00 
Twenty  bushels  of  seed  potatoes,  -        -  20  00 

Twenty-five  days'  work  in  planting,  hoeing 
and  digging  potatoes,  at  $1  per  day,  25  00 

$57  00 

There  is  a  yield  of  potatoes,  averaging  firom  seven  to  four- 
teen hills  to  a  bushel,  which  will  make  not  less  than  four 
hundred  bushels,  at  fifty  cents  per  bushel,  -        -        $200  00 

Deduct  expense  of  seed,  &c.,  ...  57  00 


$143  00 
Income  from  hay,  2  acres,       •        .        -        .  58  00 


Income  from  the  4  acres,        ....        $201  00 

The  first  cost  of  the  land  was  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre, 
and  the  cost  of  clearing,  (by  contract,)  fifty  dollars  per  acre,  the 
whole  expense,  seventy-five  dollars  per  acre,        -        $300  00 

You  will  perceive,  that  I  consider  the  income  from  the  four 
acres,  which,  in  its  present  condition,  cost  three  hundred  dol- 
lars, to  be  two  hundred  and  one  dollars. 

In  addition  to  the  four  acres,  I  have  eight  acres  now  neariy 
cleared,  which  I  intend  to  plant  the  ensuing  spring. 

LxxiNGTON,  September  8^A,  1849. 


Charles  Oerry^s  Statement. 

The  piece  of  bog  meadow,  I  requested  you  to  examine, 
contains  about  seven  acres,  surrounded  on  three  sides,  with 
more  elevated  land  :  bottom,  meadow  soil,  from  two  to  four  feet 
deep,  on  clay  subsoil ;  it  was  covered  three  years  ago,  with  a 
thick  coat  of  moss  and  water  bushes.  I  dug,  in  1847,  a  ditch 
around  the  whole  piece,  and  cross-ditched,  so  as  to  sufliciently 
drain  the  whole  piece,  which  has  materially  helped  to  improve 
the  adjoining  laAd.  In  1847, 1  ploughed  four  acres,  by  the  use 
of  cart  wheels,  having  the  plough  so  hitched  to  the  axletree  as 
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to  let  the  oxen  trayel  on  the  unploughed  part.  I  planted  the 
four  acres  in  1847,  with  potatoes,  and  had  four  hundred  bushels 
of  good  marketable  ones,  and  one  hundred  small,  for  the  cattle, 
and  applied  one  cord  of  wool  waste  in  the  hill  per  acre.  In  1848, 
sowed  one  acre  with  oats  and  grass  seed.  I  had  a  large  crop  of 
oats,  planted  the  remainder  of  four  acres,  partly  with  com,  and 
partly  with  potatoes.  I  had  seventy  bushels  of  sound  com  as 
I  ever  raised,  of  a  Canada  kind,  the  potatoes  yielded  as  well  as 
the  first  year ;  applied  twenty-two  cart  loads  of  compost  ma- 
nure per  acre. 

After  taking  off  the  com  and  potato  crop,  I  seeded  the  three 
acres  with  grass  seed,  and  have  had  from  four  acres,  as  follows : — 
The  first  acre,  sowed  in  the  spring  of  1848,  two  tons  of  good 
hay,  and  a  ton  and  a  half  per  acre  on  the  remainder,  the  first 
mowing.  I  shall  have  a  good  crop  of  rowen.  The  remaining 
part  of  seven  acres  I  had  turned  by  a  spade,  at  a  cost  of  six 
dollars  per  acre,  and  the  board  of  a  man.  I  brushed  the  piece 
with  a  brush  harrow,  and  planted  the  whole  with  potatoes.  I 
have  dug,  from  these  three  acres,  this  season,  and  sold  two  hun- 
dred bushels  of  marketable  potatoes ;  shall  have  one  hundred 
more,  beside  the  small  ones,  which  will  amount  to  one  hun- 
dred more.  I  applied  one  cord  of  wool  waste  per  acre.  The 
seven  acres  were  not  worth  ten  dollars  per  acre  before  reclaimed ; 
are  now  worth  as  much  as  the  best  of  land. 

SuDBUBT,  September  lltk^  1849. 


Stephen  Morsels  Statement 

The  peat,  or  bog  meadow,  to  which  I  called  your  attention, 
consists  of  about  six  acres,  that  has  been  reclaimed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : — ^In  the  fall  of  1841, 1  commenced  by  cutting 
a  ditch  through  the  centre,  and  then  by  cutting  border  ditches, 
until  the  whole  piece  was  thoroughly  drained.  A  part  of  it 
was  covered  with  gravel  and  sand,  a  part  with  the  mud  taken  x 
firom  the  ditches  and  manured  with  twenty  loads  of  compost 
manure  to  the  acre,  and  the  remainder  (being  the  greater  part) 
was  bogged  and  bumedj  and  the  ashes  made  firom  the  turf 
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spread  upon  it,  without  any  other  manure.  This  last  method 
is  far  the  cheapest  and  most  economical  mode  I  know  of,  for 
reclaiming  peat  meadows.  The  whole  expense  of  bogging, 
burning,  manuring,  and  seeding,  being  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  dollars  per  acre.  The  lot  you  saw,  that  was  prepared  since 
haying  by  burning,  is  now  completely  green  with  herds  grass 
and  clover,  and  will,  without  any  doubt,  yield  three  tons  of  the 
best  of  hay  to  the  acre,  the  next  season.  I  do  not  deem  it  ad- 
visable to  sow  grass  seed  after  the  first  of  September. 

The  first  and  second  crop  on  the  whole  of  the  meadow  this 
year,  has  been  greater  than  in  any  former  season,  I  should 
judge,  between  three  and  four  tons  to  the  acre.  Many  of  the 
ditches  I  am  now  filling  with  stones,  to  within  six  inches  of 
the  surface,  in  order  to  have  it  more  convenient  for  passing  from 
one  part  of  the  meadow  to  the  other.  I  also  intend  this  fall,  to 
put  in  a  flume  at  the  outlet  of  the  meadow,  so  that,  when  there 
is  a  freshet,  I  can  throw  the  water  over  the  whole  meadow,  and 
keep  the  water  in  the  ditches  at  what  height  I  please.  In  1841, 
the  quality  of  the  grass  upon  this  meadow  was  very  poor, 
and  teams  could  not  pass  over  it ;  now  the  quality  of  the  hay 
is  first  rate,  teams  can  pass  over  it,  and  it  is  altogether  the  most 
{MTofitable  land  on  my  farm. 

Marlborough,  Sqptember^  1849. 


Elbridge  O.  Hayden^s  Statement 

The  piece  of  reclaimed  meadow  which  I  offer  for  premium, 
was  gravelled  in  September,  1847.  Previous  to  that  time,  it 
had  been  mowed  to  keep  the  bushes  down,  but  was  in  a  very 
uneven  state,  and  bore  but  a  small  crop  of  poor  meadow  hay. 
it  was  ditched  by  four  ditches,  one  running  by  the  shore,  to  cut 
off  the  springs,  and  the  other  three,  from  the  shore  to  the 
brook.  I  carted  on,  in  September,  1847,  about  seven  hundred 
loads  of  gravel  on  the  piece,  (which  contains  about  one  acre,) 
and  seeded  it  down  without  manure.  The  next  year  I  cut  a 
moderate  crop,  perhaps  one  and  one-half  ton  per  acre.  In  the 
fall  of  1848, 1  spread  on  thirty  loads  of  good  strong  manure, 
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from  my  barn  cellar,  and  passed  a  brush  harrow  over  it ;  this 
year,  the  crop  was  very  heavy ;  it  was  secured  before  a  witness 
and  placed  by  itself,  and  measures  on  the  scaffold's,  over  three 
thousand  cubic  feet. 

Concord,  SeptembeTy  1849. 


William  Parker^s  Statement 

The  piece  of  reclaimed  swamp,  to  which  I  ask  your  atten- 
tion, is  in  the  town  of  Stow,  and  contains  two  acres,  nine  rods, 
including  ditches.  It  was  formerly  considered  worthless,  and 
as  it  is  within  one  hundred  rods  of  my  paper  mill,  I  should 
have  been  willing  to  have  given  the  land,  and  paid  a  handsome 
sum  to  any  one  who  would  have  agreed,  to  make  it  look  as  it 
now  does.  It  was  filled  up  with  alders,  and  dogwood,  and  I 
kept  it  in  this  state  about  nine  years,  and  all  I  obtained  from  it, 
during  that  time,  was  six  and  a  half  bushels  of  cranberries,  all 
of  which  were  got  in  one  year.  After  I  had  cut  the  brush  off 
there  was  no  outlet  to  it,  and  a  greater  portion  of  the  year,  a 
man  could  not  with  safety,  go  through  it.  I  commenced  about 
eight  years  since,  by  putting  two  Irishmen  at  work  upon  it,  to 
cut  a  drain,  which  they  accomplished  in  a  couple  of  days. 
One  of  them  came  to  me,  and  said  there  was  <<  as  good  peat  in 
that  bog,  as  there  was  in  Ireland."  I  asked  him  if  he  could 
get  some  out,  and  his  reply  was,  '<  get  me  a  knife,  and  I  will 
show  you  coxds  of  it  in  a  short  time."  I  did  so,  and  he  cut 
out  thirty  cords  and  dried  it  fit  for  use,  although  it  was  the  first 
of  September,  which  proved  to  be  worth  one  dollar  per  cord 
more  than  wood,  to  burn  imder  our  steam  boiler,  to  dry  paper 
with. 

Wood  at  this  time,  was  worth  four  dollars  per  cord.  Every 
year  since,  we  have  commenced  in  season,  and  have  cut  out 
two  hundred  cords  of  peat,  which  we  prefer  to  wood  for  our 
ase.  From  these  two  acres  of  land,  I  have  cut  and  burned,  in 
four  years,  over  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five  cords  of  the  best 
peat  I  ever  saw,  the  most  of  which  I  had  got  out  and  cured  on 
contract,  for  one  dollar  per  cord,  and  all  the  top  part  thrown  in 
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and  levelled  down,  leaving  proper  drains  to  carry  off  the  water. 
Some  of  it,  we  cut  from  six  to  eight  feet  deep ;  we  cut  the 
peat  as  low  as  we  find  it  good,  and  leave  the  rest.  On  one- 
third  of  this  land,  we  cut  down  to  solid  gravel,  and  rocks  like 
the  hottom  of  a  river,  so  hard  that  the  spring  water  cannot 
work  through  it,  and  of  course,  must  be  drained  off.  The 
deepest  soil  now,  is  the  remains  of  poor  peat,  not  worth  cut- 
ting, which,  with  the  top-dressing  and  gravel,  and  compost 
manure,  leaves  a  good  soil,  from  three  to  six  feet  deep,  that  will 
never  wear  out,  if  properly  managed. 

The  most  of  the  soil  on  this  land,  has  been  handled  over 
with  spades,  and  a  good  share  of  it  twice  and  three  times,  as  it 
could  not  be  ploughed.  I  carted  on  over  one  hundred  loads  of 
gravel  to  the  acre,  the  most  of  which,  we  had  to  carry  on  with 
wheelbarrows,  after  carting  as  near  as  we  could  to  the  edge  of 
the  swamp ;  this  was  done  by  a  platform  of  boards  and  plank, 
which  we  moved  as  wanted,  from  place  to  place,  until  the 
whole  was  covered  about  three  inches  deep.  This  was  done 
in  the  fall,  and  in  the  spring  spaded  it  all  over  to  mix  it  with 
the  soil.  Then  (1847)  planted  it  with  potatoes,  manuring  in 
the  hill  ,•  they  looked  well,  but  the  rot  ruined  two-thirds  of 
them. 

I  considered  I  obtained  enough  to  pay  for  the  seed  and  labor, 
as  they  sold,  from  sixty-five  to  seventy  cents  per  bushel.  In 
1848, 1  sowed  one  part  with  oats  and  grass  seed,  spreading  on 
twenty  loads  good  compost  manure,  and  obtained  a  good  crop. 
The  other  part  I  planted  with  potatoes,  again  manuring  in  the 
hill,  and  had  a  fine  crop,  entirely  free  from  rot.  In  1849,  top- 
dressed  this  with  twenty  loads  of  good  compost  manure,  and 
sowed  oats  and  grass  seed,  and  obtained  an  excellent  crop  of 
oats,  and  two  good  crops  of  hay,  from  the  piece  laid  down  in 
1848.  Annexed,  is  a  statement  of  all  the  above  crops.  I  did 
not  keep  an  exact  account  of  the  seed  and  labor,  but  I  shall 
charge  all  that  it  cost.  The  most  of  the  grass  seed  sown  on 
this  land,  was  chaff  saved  in  my  barn,  of  which,  I  have  about 
as  much  as  I  want  every  year,  and  for  the  most  part,  it  does 
better  than  that  which  I  pinrchase ;  still,  I  prefer  cutting  my 
hay  before  the  seed  is  ripe,  but  cannot  always  do  so. 
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Swamp  Land.  Dr. 

For  2  acres  9  rods  of  land,  valued,  say,   -        -        -  $86  00 

"      Cutting  6  cords  maple  wood,          -        -        -  3  00 

"  Cutting  and  curing  736  cords  peat,  |>1  per  cord,  736  00 
"      2  men,  1  pair  oxen  and  2  carts,  carting  200 

loads  of  gravel  and  spreading  the  same,      -  27  00^ 

"      60  loads  good  compost  manure,      -        -        -  60  Oft 

"      Oats  and  grass  seed,       -        -        -        -        *  6  00 

"      Seed  potatoes,  1  acre, 6  00 

"      Preparing  land,  sowing  and  planting  crops,  and 

harvesting  the  same  2  years,      -        -        -  30  00 


1^880  oa 

CONT&A.  Cb 

By     6  cords  maple  wood, $    24  00 

"      Sale  of  brush  in  payment  for  cutting  the  wood,        3  00 
"      736  cords  peat,  at  $4  per  cord,        ...  2,940  00 

1848  27  bushels  oats, 13  60 

"     4000  lbs.  oat  straw,  sold  at  $10  per  ton,  - 
'^     88  bushels  potatoes,  at  76  cents, 

1849  3J  tons  hay,  two  crops,  sold  at  $16  per  ton, 
"     120  loads  peat  mud  for  manure, 
"     32  bushels  Bedford  oats,  -        -        . 
"     2J  tons  straw  on  hand,    -        -        -        - 
"     2  acres  9  rods  reclaimed  land,  valued  at    - 


20  00 

66  00 

45  60 

60  00 

16  00 

20  00 

400  00 

SuDBUBT,  September  Bth,  1849. 


$3,608  00 


Willard  Maynard's  Statement, 

The  acre  of  reclaimed  land  I  offer  for  premium,  is  a  part  of  a 
wooded  swamp  of  thirty  acres.  In  January,  1848,  a  growth 
of  la^e  pine  and  maple,  with  smaller  trees  of  black  birch  and 
ash,  and  a  thick  underbrush  of  alder  and  dogwood,  was  out 
fiom  it  The  brushwood  was  cut  clean  for  convenience  m 
20 
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chopping  and  hauling  the  trees,  and  was  burned  on  the  ground 
in  May.  Two  sets  of  Irishmen,  used  to  paring  meadows,  came 
to  look  at  it,  but  expressed  themselves  afeard  of  the  stumps. 
One  set  offered  to  cut  up  the  surface  for  eighty  dollars,  and  the 
use  of  oxen  to  pull  out  the  stumps  and  large  roots.  When  told 
that  the  soil  was  miry  and  could  be  entered  upon  with  no  other 
team  than  a  horse  wearing  rackets,  they  declined  the  job  en- 
tirely. The  other  set  offered  to  venture  upon  it  for  one  hun- 
dred dollars.  I  cut  the  acre  in  August,  without  the  assistance 
of  Irish  labor,  and  found  an  average  day's  work  to  be  four 
rods,  leaving  the  stumps  of  one  foot  diameter  and  larger,  but 
chopping  the  roots  close  from  the  same,  so  that  they  were  after- 
wards easily  turned  over  with  a  lever.  I  reckoned  labor  and 
board  one  dollar  per  day.  The  expense  of  piling  up  and 
burning  the  turf  and  small  roots,  piling  the  large  roots  and 
sunken  trees,  and  carting  off,  turning  over  the  stiunps  and  sled- 
ding them  off  in  winter,  together  with  levelling  the  surface, 
was  forty  dollars.  A  ditch  was  dug  on  every  side,  but  the 
muck  taken  therefrom  paid  for  that.  The  soil  is  not  peat,  but 
a  muck  of  decayed  wood  and  leaves,  varying  in  thickness  from 
one  to  ten  feet,  resting  on  a  subsoil  like  the  adjoining  upland, 
of  coarse  gravel  and  stones.  The  cost  of  the  acre  when 
cleared  was  as  follows,  viz: — 

Value  of  land  for  growing  wood,  ten  dollars  per  acre. 
Paring  the  surface  with  bog  hoes  and  axes, 
Burning,  clearing  of  stumps,  wood,  &c., 
Burning  brush  before  paring,  -        -        -        . 


Whole  cost,     --.-..- 
Credit. — ^Value  of  large  roots  and  old  wood,     - 

The  stumps  are  worth  cutting  and  splitting  for  fire-wood, 
and  no  more. 

This  leaves  $71  as  the  cost  of  the  land  cleared  and  levelled, 
ready  for  a  crop.  I  planted  potatoes  this  spring,  thirty  hills  to 
a  rod.  The  roots  grew  near  the  surface,  and  were  considerably 
injured  by  the  excessive  heat  and  drought  of  July.  The  crop, 
however,  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre,  one 
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hundred  and  twenty  of  which,  are  of  good  size  and  quality, 
and  forty  refuse.  The  expense  of  planting,  hoeing  and  dig- 
ging, will  amount  to  nine  dollars,  ten  bushels  of  second  size 
potatoes  for  seed,  five  dollars ;  this  added  to  seventy-one  makes 
eighty-five  dollars,  forty  bushels  of  small  potatoes  for  feeding 
hogs,  at  fifteen  cents,  are  worth  six  dollars ;  leaving  a  debt  of 
seventy-nine  dollars.  The  one  hundred  and  twenty  bushels  of 
marketable  potatoes,  must  be  worth  at  the  meadow  after  dig- 
ging, sixty  cents  per  bushel  to  balance  this.  Present  prices  are 
considerably  lower,  and  if  they  continue,  it  will  require  a  part 
of  next  year's  crop  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  I  think  wooded 
swamp  land  can  be  reclaimed  more  profitably,  than  wild-grass 
meadow.  Two  or  three  good  crops  of  potatoes  may  be  ob- 
tained with  little  labor  and  no  manure,  and  the  grass  afterwards 
will  be  better  than  on  land  from  which  the  crop  has  been 
taken  for  many  years,  and  nothing  returned. 

SuDBUBT,  Sq)t  3d,  1849. 


Fruit  Trees. 

Although  the  season  has  been  unfavorable  to  the  production 
of  fruit,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  relaxation  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  trees.  There  were  eleven  applications  for  the  premiums 
on  the  different  kinds  of  fruit.  One  of  these  came  from  Abel 
B.  Heywood,  of  Concord,  whose  apple  orchard  was  in  good 
condition  ;  but  having  been  planted  before  the  year  1837,  was 
thereby  excluded  from  competition.  For  a  similar  reason,  the 
peach  orchard  of  E.  Hutchings,  of  Westford,  did  not  come 
within  the  rule  for  governing  the  decisions  of  the  committee, — 
it  having  been  planted  before  the  year  1846. 

William  Buckminster,  of  Framingham,  offered  for  a  premium, 
a  peach  orchard,  containing  between  two  and  three  hundred 
trees,  on  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  ground.  They  were  set  in  April, 
1847,  on  land  not  manured,  but  since  planted  with  beans  be- 
tween the  rows  of  trees.  Last  spring,  a  shovel  full  of  leached 
ashes  was  put  about  the  roots  of  each  tree,  which,  Mr.  Buck- 
minster is  confident,  has  a  tendency  to  keep  the  mother  fly 
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from  depositing  her  eggs  at  the  root.  No  horers,  nor  any  effects 
of  their  operations  were  discovered  in  the  orchard,  and  not 
more  than  three  or  four  trees,  were  seen  to  have  thrown  out 
any  gum.  Some  of  the  trees  were  budded,  and  others  w^re 
seedlings  from  good  fruit  that  needed  no  budding. 

Calvin  Weston,  of  Lincoln,  has  one  hundred  apple  trees,  and 
Ae  same  number  of  peach  tr^es,  set  in  alternate  rows,  on  an 
acve  and  a  quarter  of  ground.  He  received  a  premium  on  his 
apple  trees,  in  1847.  The  peach  trees  were  set  out  in  1846. 
The  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam  on  the  easterly  side  of  a  hill.  He 
has  used  no  other  manure  than  about  a  quart  of  wood  ashes  to 
each  tree.     Many  of  the  trees  are  now  in  fruit. 

Charles  Twitchell,  of  Ashland,  has  three  thousand  peach 
trees — about  half  of  them  set  where  he  designs  them  to  re- 
main— the  rest  are  in  a  nursery,  and  are  of  two  and  three  years 
growth.  About  six  hundred  of  his  trees  were  set  m  1844  and 
1845,  and  are  now  in  fruit.  The  other  nine  hundred,  which 
he  offered  for  a  premiiun,  were  set  in  1846,  1847,  and  1848. 
They  are  set  in  rows  twelve  feet  apart,  and  ten  feet  from  each 
other  in  the  rows.  Part  of  the  soil  is  a  deep,  dark  loam, 
another  portion  is  a  yellow,  sandy  loam,  and  another  is  prind- 
pally  gravel.  Potatoes  were  planted  between  the  rows,  the 
first  year  after  the  trees  were  set.  Since  then  the  laud  has  been 
kept  light,  and  free  from  weeds  by  ploughing  and  hoeing.  No 
manure  was  here  used,  except  ashes.  As  to  insects,  Mr. 
Twitchell  says  they  have  never  troubled  him,  and  therefore,  he 
has  nothing  to  say  concerning  them.  The  committee  were 
highly  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  these  orchards.  The 
trees  were  all  remarkable  thrifty  and  clean.  The  ground  was 
entirely  free  from  weeds,  and  raked  to  a  beautiful  smoothness. 

William  Stone,  of  Natick,  offered  his  peach  orchard  for  a 
pr-emium.  As  his  mode  of  cultivation  differs  from  that  of  all 
4>thers,  which  the  committee  examined,  his  stat^nent,  which 
was  verified  by  the  committee  on  examination,  is  appended  in 
iiill  to  this  report. 

Simon  Tuttle,  of  Acton,  offered  his  apple  and  peach  trees 
ibr  a  premium.  His  apple  orchard  contains  ninety  trees,  set  in 
April,  1839,  on  a  hard  and  rocky  soil,  which  has  been  ploc^hed 
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and  planted  for  the  last  five  years.  He  has  been  troubled  with 
no  insects  but  the  caterpillar,  which  he  has  thoroughly 
bmsfaed  away.  The  peach  orchard,  which  he  proposed  for  a 
{Hremium,  is  on  rather  a  light  rocky  soil,  with  some  gravelly 
knolls,  which  he  has  kept  cultivated,  in  part,  by  raising  seed- 
Img  pears,  peaches,  cherries,  plums,  and  apples  ;  the  other  part 
has  been  planted  with  com  and  beans.  The  orchard  contains 
about  six  hundred  trees,  raised  from  seed,  planted  in  1846  and 
1847.  The  trees  were  set  in  the  orchard  the  last  of  October, 
1847.  This  year  some  of  them  have  borne  fruit.  Mr.  Tuttle 
says  he  has  had  some  trouble  with  ants  on  his  peach  trees, 
which  he  has  been  able  to  control. 

Schuyler  Parks,  of  Lincoln,  offered  for  a  premium,  his  apple 
orchard  of  eighty  trees,  set  in  1843.  The  land  has  been 
ploughed  and  hoed,  and  the  trees  have  been  washed  with  ley 
every  year,  in  the  month  of  June.  The  same  gentleman  pro- 
posed his  peach  orchard  of  one  hundred  and  forty  trees,  set  out 
in  1847 — all  budded  firuit,  from  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island 
nurseries.     No  manure  had  been  applied. 

J.  O.  Freeman,  of  Framingham,  proposed  his  apple  orchard 
for  a  premium.  It  contains  about  two  hundred  trees,  which 
were  placed  in  their  present  position  at  three  different  times, 
namely,  in  1844,  1846,  and  1848.  The  first  lot,  containing 
sixty-four  trees,  was  planted  the  first  year  with  com,  then,  suc- 
cessively with  corn,  potatoes,  barley,  clover,  and  com.  On  the 
second  portion  has  been  grown  com,  potatoes,  spring  rye,  and 
com.  The  other  was  planted  last  year  with  potatoes,  and  the 
present  year  with  com.  The  trees  were  all  planted  on  sward 
land,  that  was  ploughed  in  the  fall  before  planting.  The  holes 
were  made  tibree  feet  in  diameter,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  deep. 
in  each  hole  was  put  a  quantity  of  peat,  mixed  with  the  sods. 
The  ground  has  since  been  manured  at  the  rate  of  forty  cart- 
loads to  the  acre, — ^the  manure  composed  of  peat  mud,  with 
ashes  and  manure  from  the  bam-yard.  In  the  fall,  a  bushel  of 
this  kind  of  manure  has  been  placed  about  the  root  of  each 
tree.  In  the  month  of  May,  they  have  been  trimmed  and 
wadied  with  a  solution  of  potash.  The  committee  observed 
that  all  the  trees  in  this  orchard  had  been  trimmed  and  trained 
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agreeably  to  the  favorite  system  of  Benjamin  Wheeler,  Esq., 
a  mode,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  contributes 
greatly  to  beauty,  in  the  shape  of  the  tree,  and  to  convenience 
in  cultivating  the  ground. 

J.  W.  Brown,  of  Framingham,  offered  his  apple  orchard  for 
a  premium.  His  statement,  circumstantial  in  its  details,  con- 
tains facts  and  suggestions,  that  will  be  useful  to  the  cultivators 
of  fruit. 

Marshall  S.  Rice,  of  Newton,  has  an  apple  and  a  peach  o^ 
chard,  both  of  which  he  offered  for  a  premium.  Mr.  Rice's 
statement,  concerning  his  mode  of  cultivation,  destruction  of 
insects,  &c.,  contains  so  much  information  that  may  be  impo^ 
tant  to  fruit  cultivators,  that  the  conmiittee  would  not  perfonn 
their  duty  to  the  society  and  the  public  in  general,  imless  they 
presented  it  as  part  of  their  report. 

Charles  L.  Tarbell,  of  Lincoln,  presented  his  apple,  peach 
and  pear  trees,  for  the  premiums  on  those  productions. 

The  conmiittee  required  of  all  the  applicants,  statements  in 
writing,  of  the  soil,  mode  of  cultivation,  and  treatment  in  re- 
gard to  insects.  It  will  be  seen,  by  their  several  statements, 
that,  in  most  instances,  the  requisition  was  complied  with. 


Charles  L.  TarbelVs  Statement. 

The  trees  I  offer,  are  on  a  black,  loamy  soil,  with  yellow 
loam  for  subsoil.  My  apple  trees,  one  hundred  in  niunber,  were 
set  in  the  spring  of  1844,  in  rows  thirty-three  feet  by  twenty- 
four.  In  setting,  holes  were  made  to  the  depth  of  one  foot,  by 
hree  feet  diameter,  and  the  subsoil  made  loose  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches ;  we  used  no  manure  about  the  trees  when  setting,  filling 
the  holes  with  the  soil  taken  out.  The  land  has  been  ploughed 
every  year,  and  planted  with  com  or  potatoes,  and  manured, 
twelve  to  fifteen  ox  cart  loads  broadcast  to  the  acre. 

The  trees  have  never  been  washed,  except  in  a  few  in- 
stances, where  I  discovered  the  tree  Kce;  the  wash  used,  was 
whale  oil  soap  suds ;  they  have  been  kept  free  from  moss  by 
rubbing  when  wet,  with  a  grass  sod. 
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My  peach  trees,  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  were 
set  in  the  spring  of  1847 ;  cultivation,  the  same  as  the  apple 
trees. 

My  pew  trees,  forty  in  number,  were  set  in  1838,  and  inter- 
mediate years  to  1847 ;  their  cultivation  has  been  similar  to 
that  of  the  apple  tree,  except  a  more  free  use  of  manure. 

Lincoln. 


/.  W,  Brown^s  Statement 

I  purchased  the  lot  of  land  where  my  orchard  now  stands, 
containing  six  acres,  in  the  autumn  of  1846. 

It  was  a  worn  out,  fallow  field, — ^had  not  been  ploughed  for 
fifteen  years,  and  at  the  time  of  purchase,  afforded  pasturage 
for  one  cow  only  a  part  of  the  season.  The  soil  is  generally  a 
warm,  sandy,  or  gravelly,  yellow  loam,  with  a  sandy,  or  grav- 
elly subsoil.  The  close  of  each  warm  season  usually  found 
this  field  an  almost  barren  plain. 

The  field  is  now  well  fenced.  It  has  been  twice  ploughed, 
and  a  part  of  it  has  been  cidtivated  and  manured  lightly.  The 
next  year,  the  whole  field  will  be  well  cultivated. 

The  holes  for  the  trees  were  dug  of  circular  form,  six  feet  in 
diameter,  and  eighteen  inches  deep,  in  the  fall  of  1846. 

Owing  to  the  warmth  and  lightness  of  the  soil,  I  set  the 
trees  in  rows,  twenty-four  feet  apart  each  way,  they  shoidd 
have  been  thirty  feet  apart. 

The  trees  were  set  in  the  spring  of  1847,  and  this  is  the 
third  summer  of  growth  in  their  present  situation.  At  the  set- 
ting, the  holes  were  partly  filled,  by  spading  in  around  their 
sides ;  the  trees  were  then  set,  and  the  holes  were  filled  and 
levelled  up  with  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  unleached  ashes  and 
compost  from  the  bam  yard.  (Sixty  ox-cart  loads  of  peat, 
thirty  horse  cart  loads  of  compost,  and  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five bushels  of  dry  ashes.) 

The  trees  have  been  kept  hoed,  and  have  each  year  received  a 
top-dressing,  composed  of  a  mixture  of  peat,  compost  and  leached 
ashes*     They  have  received  but  one  wash,  and  that  this  sea^ 
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son,  in  the  fonn  of  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  potash  in  a  pail  of 
about  nine  quarts  of  water.  This  is  as  strong  as  young  trees 
will  bear  without  injury. 

The  orchard  contains  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  trees, 
two  hundred  Baldwins, — one  hundred  greenings, — ^forty  Por- 
ters and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  several  varieties,  such 
as  Hubardston  nonsuch,  yellow  bell  flower,  Lyscom,  winter 
pearmain,  Hertfordshire  pearmain,  English  quince,  early  and 
Brownal  Spitzenbui^,  russet,  pippin  and  several  varieties  of 
sweetings.* 

My  trees  have  suffered  exceedingly  from  the  excessive 
drought  of  the  past  season,  and  have  grown  but  very  little  since 
the  15th  of  July.  They  have  made  of  growth,  the  past  season, 
from  twelve  to  thirty  inches.  The  average  growth  may  be 
safely  set  at  eighteen  inches. 

The  great  dryness  of  the  past  summer,  and  the  consequent 
lack  of  growth,  caused  me  to  hesitate  about  offering  the  orchard 
for  premium  this  year,  but  as  I  shall  be  absent  from  the  State 
next  year,  I  wish  it  now  to  take  its  chance  as  be^  it  can. 

Framinoham,  Aug.  23,  1849. 


Marshall  S.  Rice*s  Statement 

My  apple  trees,  eighty  in  number^  were  taken  from  a  nursery 
which  I  reared,  and  budded  while  small ;  they  were  set  in  the 
orchard  in  the  spring  of  1838.  The  soil  is  a  dark  gravelly 
loam.  The  orchard  was  in  grass  a  part  of  the  time  the  first 
five  years  after  the  trees  were  set ;  a  part  of  the  seasons  it  was 
planted  with  com  and  potatoes.  For  the  last  five  years,  having 
learned  the  importance  of  cultivation  among  trees,  I  kept  the 
ground  ploughed,  raising  com  and  potatoes  alternately  on  a 
part  of  the  orchard ;  carrots  on  a  part,  and  strawberries  on  a 
part.  That  part  occupied  by  strawberries  has  not  been  ploughed 
for  two  years,  and  the  trees  on  that  part,  this  season,  show  the 
need  of  ploughing,  not  being  so  vigorous  there  as  elsewhere. 
I  huve  never  manured  the  orchard  highly.    I  go  over  the 

*Tbe  treeS;  at  the  time  of  setting,  were  one,  two,  and  three  yean  (rem  the  graft. 
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orchard  once  a  year  with  a  scraper,  and  take  off  any  rough  hark 
I  can  see,  (though  not  much  has  yet  formed,)  to  remove  all  har- 
bors for  those  eggs  which  produce  the  borer,  the  worst  enemy 
to  our  apple  orchards.  I  look  my  trees  over  usually  twice  a 
year  for  borers  ;  in  the  spring  and  autmnn ;  but  I  find  only  a 
very  few,  since  I  have  scraped  my  trees  thoroughly,  either  in 
this  young  orchard  or  in  my  old  one.  I  find  that  the  borers 
do  not  usually,  the  first  year,  penetrate  any  more  than  through 
the  bark,  and  can  be  extricated  with  a  pen  knife ;  whereas 
during  the  second  and  third  year  of  their  depredations,  they  are 
often  found  far  from  the  place  of  entrance  and  in  the  hard  wood 
of  the  tree.  These  facts  I  have  gathered  from  my  old  orchard, 
not  having  had  much  trouble  in  my  new,  from  these  intruders. 
A  number  of  years  since,  I  declared  a  war  of  extermination  upon 
the  common  caterpillar,  and .  do  not  mean  to  allow  one  family 
of  them  to  arrive  at  wormhood  on  my  farm ;  and  am  confident 
that  I  have  succeeded,  at  least,  so  far  as  this  young  orchard  is 
concerned.  My  method  of  destroying  them  is  to  go  among  my 
trees  soon  after  they  hatch,  either  very  early  in  the  morning, 
or  about  noon,  in  a  sunny  day,  or  when  the  branches  are  wet 
with  rain,  and  take  from  the  branches,  with  my  hands,  all  the 
nests  with  all  the  occupants,  and  stamp  them  into  the  earth ;  I 
usually  get  nearly  all  the  first  time  going  over ;  the  remainder 
the  second  time.  The  fall  caterpillars  that  so  deface  the  beauty 
of  our  trees,  I  find  rather  more  difficult  to  destroy  than  the 
others,  as  they  do  not  gather  into  so  close  quarters,  but  I  have 
a  deadly  hostility  to  them  likewise,  and  calculate  to  destroy 
them  by  cutting  off  the  leaves  which  contain  them,  and  then 
killing  them  as  I  do  the  others. 

I  trim  a  little  every  year,  preferring  to  do  this  work  alone 
myself,  taking  out  small  limbs  not  wanted  to  make  a  handsome 
top ;  and  thus  avoid  the  necessity  of  cutting  off  large  limbs 
which  sometimes  proves  disastrous.*  Last  year  many  of  my 
trees  in  this  orchard  bore  very  nice  fruit;  some  of  them  so 
abundantly  as  to  need  propping.  This  year,  this  orchard  ap- 
pears like  most  others  in  this  vicinity,  rather  destitute  of  fruit. 


*I  ufoaUy  wash  my  trees  in  the  moDtb  of  June  with  potash  water. 

21 
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The  peach  orchard  consists  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
trees,  mostly  set  in  1846  and  1847,— a  few  in  1848.  The 
orchard  is  on  the  northerly  side  of  a  small  hill.  The  soil  is  a 
dark  gravelly  loam.  I  have  kept  the  land  cultivated  since  the 
trees  were  set  out,  raising  principally  corn  and  potatoes,  alter- 
nately, in  the  orchard.  The  soil  has  been  manured  but  mod- 
erately.  I  examine  the  trees  twice  a  year  to  destroy  the  peach 
worm,  but  a  few  of  which  however  have  made  their  appear- 
ance. In  the  autumn  of  1847,  observing  some  of  my  peach 
trees  look  feeble,  and  give  indications  of  the  "  yellows,"  and 
hearing,  or  reading,  that  chamber-ley  was  good  to  cure  that 
malady,  I  hollowed  the  earth  around  each  tree,  early  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  during  the  autumn  and  winter  I  had  about  a  gallon 
of  it  turned  around  each.  I  tried  one  sickly  tree,  earlier  in  the 
season,  with  manifest  advantage  in  my  opinion  ;  and  I  believe 
it  has  had  a  good  effect  on  my  orchard  generally.  My  trees 
were  bountifully  supplied  last  autumn,  with  buds  for  blossom- 
ing, but  only  those  on  the  highest  ground  showed  the  petals 
last  spring ;  consequently  only  on  the  highest  ground  have  I 
fruit  this  year.  I  trim  the  trees  a  little  in  June  ;  taking  off 
such  limbs  as  prevent  getting  near  the  trees  with  a  plough,  such 
as,  by  being  taken  off  will  serve  to  balance  the  tree,  and  such 
as  can  be  spared  where  the  limbs  are  too  thick. 

Newton,  Aug.  28th,  1849. 


William  Stone^s  Statement 

The  subscriber  offers  his  peach  orchard  for  a  premium,  con- 
taining about  one  thousand  trees,  in  good  and  thrifty  condition, 
in  a  bearing  state,  set  three  years  last  April.  Situated  in  the 
west  part  of  Natick.  Said  orchard  is  set  on  high  land,  one 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain  below,  on  a  deep 
yellow  loam,  very  full  of  good  wall  stone ;  the  natural  growth, 
oak  and  walnut ;  dug  out  the  stone ;  what  we  could  not  pry 
out  without  blasting,  were  drilled  and  blasted,  so  that  the  soil 
was  ploughed  almost  as  easy  as  though  there  never  had  been  a 
stone  on  it ;  found  stone  in  great  plenty  to  make  a  good  and 
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substantial  wall,  enclosing  three  acres  on  which  the  orchard 
stands.  In  June,  1843,  ploughed  the  land,  in  the  first  week  in 
September,  cross  ploughed,  gave  it  a  good  harrowing,  sowed 
on  winter  rye,  harrowed  it  and  cross  harrowed,  and  by  this  time 
you  will  suppose  it  was  well  broken  up.  July,  1844,  gath- 
ered a  fine  crop  of  grain ;  as  soon  as  the  grain  was  off,  ploughed 
in  the  stubble.  In  the  spring  of  1845,  as  soon  as  the  frost  was 
out,  ploughed ;  found  stubble  all  decayed ;  harrowed  down  the 
furrows ;  with  my  horse  and  plough,  marked  it  out  in  squares 
ten  by  twelve  feet.  Set  the  trees  at  the  crossing.  Myself  and 
two  hired  men,  took  out  of  the  nursery  seven  hundred  of  the 
trees,  and  set  them  out  in  one  day,  and  only  twelve  failed. 
The  rest  lived  and  grew  as  well  as  I  could  wish  to  have  them. 

Manner  op  Pruning. — ^I  remove  all  dry  limbs,  and  all  limbs 
that  interfere  or  in  any  way  hinder  the  growth  of  the  tree.  I 
do  not  plough,  hoe  nor  cultivate  among  my  fruit  trees,  because 
I  think  it  much  better,  and  it  makes  the  fruit  larger,  and  is 
cheaper,  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  with  straw, 
meadow  hay  or  litter  of  some  kind.  Well  covered  in  this  way, 
it  will  last  two  years,  and  the  trees  will  have  less  worms  and 
flourish  better  than  to  cover  the  land  with  manure  of  any  kind. 
I  place  about  a  peck  of  hard  coal  or  wood  ashes,  at  the  root  of 
every  tree  once  a  year,  and  it  has  not  failed  to  keep  away  the 
borer. 

The  reasons  I  give  in  favor  of  straw  and  hay  as  preferable  to 
compost  manure  are,  it  saves  labor,  is  cheaper,  it  prevents  the 
drought  from  penetrating  as  it  would  without  it,  and  in  case 
the  trees  stand  on  a  side  hill  it  keeps  the  rains  f^om  washing 
the  soil,  and  when  the  fruit  drops,  it  keeps  it  clean.  I  have 
tried  this  course  for  twelve  years,  and  am  fully  satisfied  it  is 
the  best. 

Natick,  Aug.  1849. 


Cranberries. 

In  the  year  1848,  the  trustees  of  the  society  offered  a  pre- 
mium to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  cranberries,  a  species  of 
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fruit,  which  has  become  an  important  article  of  exportation, 
and  to  the  raising  of  which,  large  portions  of  the  soil  of  Mid- 
dlesex county  seem  to  be  peculiarly  adapted.  As  the  funds  of 
the  society  were  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  oflfer  of  a  larger 
premium  than  ten  dollars,  one  of  the  trustees, — ^N.  J.  Wyeth, 
Esq., — with  characteristic  public-spirited  liberality,  immediately 
contributed  forty  dollars,  thus  making  the  premium  fifty  dol- 
lars, "for  the  largest  quantity  of  cranberries  raised  on  four 
square  rods  of  ground."  It  was  expected  that  so  generous  a 
premium  would  excite  some  competition ;  but  that  expectation 
has  not,  hitherto,  been  fulfilled.  In  1848,  the  conunittee  were 
invited  to  examine  the  ground  of  one  applicant  for  the  premium, 
which,  in  their  judgment,  was  entitled  to  no  consideration 
whatever.  One,  and  only  one,  application  has  been  made  the 
present  year.  The  committee,  acting  in  correspondence  with 
that  rule  of  the  society,  which  permits  them  to  withhold  pre- 
miums for  any  given  object,  when  there  is  no  competition, — 
rejected  the  claim,  but  have  awarded  a  gratuity  of  five  dollars,— 
although  the  plantation  examined  aflForded  rather  more  evidence 
of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor,  than  that  which 
they  examined  in  1848.  Annexed,  is  the  statement  which  ac- 
companied the  application  for  the  premium. 


Sylvester  Reeves's  Statement 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  course  pursued  in  culti- 
vating the  cranberry  vine.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam, — subject 
to  high  floods  from  the  river, — ^was  ploughed  a  number  of  years 
since, — ^the  soil  being  left  very  uneven,  irregularly  in  heaps,  as 
was  usual  in  breaking  up  new  land,  and  in  that  state  left  to  sward 
over.  In  1841,  I  commenced  placing  the  vines  out,  by  cutting 
with  a  spade  the  sods  ten  inches  square,  with  two  or  three  inches 
of  the  soil  attached,  first  removing  from  the  meadow,  sods  of 
the  same  dimensions, — taking  particular  care  that  each  sod  of 
vines,  should  come  in  contact  with  the  soil  of  the  meadow,  and 
even  also  with  its  surface. 
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The  vines  began  to  spread  gradusdly,  notwithstanding  the 
sods  were  surrounded  with  grass. 

In  1843, 1  also  placed  some  vines  upon  the  heaps  or  raised 
spots, — ^they  grew  at  first  thriftily,  but  turned  yellow  in  dry 
weather. 

In  1846,  I  removed  the  soil  from  the  depth  of  six  to  eigh- 
teen inches,  reducing  the  surface  to  a  more  uniform  level, 
placing  the  vines  out  in  the  sub-soil  in  the  same  manner,  and 
of  the  same  dimensions  as  in  1841,  the  sods  being  at  the  dis- 
tance of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  apart. 

These  vines  covered  the  ground  the  third  year,  where  the 
sub-soil  was  mellow  and  loose,  without  any  farther  labor ;  but 
where  the  soil  was  hard  and  mixed  with  small  lumps  of  iron 
ore,  their  growth  was  more  retarded. 

In  1848,  I  selected  the  most  productive  part  of  the  ground, 
raked  and  measured  four  bushels,  from  four  square  rods.  They 
are  not  so  productive  the  present  season,  owing  to  the  dry 
weather,  and  a  light  frost  we  had  the  16th  of  July.  This 
ground  is  so  situated,  that  it  can  be  flowed  winter  and  spring. 

I  have  raked  and  measured,  two  bushels  of  cranberries,  from 
four  square  rods,  on  the  ground  which  you  examined  the 
6th  of  September.  These  facts  are  presented,  contending  for 
the  premium  oflFered  by  the  society,  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
cranberry  vine. 

Watland,  Sq>t.  1849. 


Unwilling  that  injustice  should  be  done  to  any  applicant  for 
the  bounty  of  the  society,  the  committee  thought  proper  to 
consult  the  judgment  of  others  in  regard  to  this  matter ;  and 
as  the  premium  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  contribution  of  an 
individual,  it  was  supposed  that  the  views  of  that  gentleman 
might,  with  propriety  by  solicited.  Accordingly  a  note  was 
addressed  to  him  by  the  conmiittee,  inclosing  the  statement  of 
the  applicant  for  the  premium,  to  which,  the  following  reply 
has  been  received : — 
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Cambridge,  Sept.  17th,  1849. 
Joseph  T.  Buckingham,  Es<^.  : 

Dear  Sir, — ^Your  favor  of  the  12th  was  received  in  due  time, 
and  inclosing  the  application  of  Sylvester  Reeves  for  the  cran- 
berry premium. 

The  object  of  the  premium  is  to  elicit  an  improved  method 
of  cultivating  the  cranberry, — ^how  far  the  method  of  Mr.  R. 
answers  this  end,  or  comes  within  the  terms  of  the  oflfered  pre- 
miums, the  committee  must  judge. 

To  my  mind,  no  experiment  instituted  before  the  existence 
of  this  premium  should  be  rewarded  by  it,  inasmuch  as  the 
public  would  have  had  the  benefit  of  them  without  its  existence 
— and  the  experiment  detailed  by  Mr.  R.  seems  to  me  nothing 
new,  as  it  had  been  adopted  by  others,  nor  does  it  appear  to  me 
to  be  a  case  of  cultivation,  as  merely  setting  out  or  planting  is 
not  properly  cultivation,  but  only  its  first  step. 

Should  the  committee  decline  to  award  the  premium,  I 
would  recommend  a  revision  of  the  oflFer,  defining  more  nearly 
what  is  meant  by  cultivation,  and  giving  three  years  for  the  ex- 
periment, as  it  takes  about  that  time  to  raise  from  seed,  or  to 
propagate  by  roots. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  serv't, 

NATHANIEL  J.  WYETH. 


After  giving  deliberate  consideration  to  the  numerous  appli- 
cations for  premiums,  and  a  careful  and  laborious  examination 
of  the  premises  proposed,  the  conmiittee  have  awarded  the  pre- 
miums, and  gratuities,  as  follows  : — 

Farms. 

W.  Buckminster,  Framingham, 

E.  A.  &  A.  Lawrence,  Pepperell, 

Daniel  Weston,  Lincoln, 

John  Gordon,  Brighton, 

N.  P.  Morrison,  Somerville,  gratuity, 


1st  premium, 

$25  00 

2d        « 

20  00 

3d 

16  00 

4th       " 

12  00 

500 
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Reclaimed  Meadows. 

Wm.  Rice,  Concord,  1st  premium,  -       $16  00 

A.  E.  Bridge,  Lexington,  2d         **      -  -         12  00 

Chas.  Gerry,  Sudbury,  3d         "      -  -  8  00 

Stephen  Morse,  Marlborough,     4th       *'      -  -  6  00 

E.  G.  Hayden,  Concord,  gratuity,  -  -  6  00 

Sylvester  Reeves,  Wayland,  cranberry  meadow,  gratuity,  6  00 

Apple  Trees. 

Chas.  L.  Tarbell,  Lincoln,  1st  premium.   *  $16  00 

J.  O.  Freeman,  Framingham,         2d         "  -  12  00 

J.  W.  Brown,  Framingham,  copy  of  Emerson's  Forest  Trees. 

Peach  Trees. 
Chas.  Twitchell,  Ashland,  1st  premium,  $10  00 

Calvin  Weston,  Lincoln,  copy  of  Emerson's  Forest  Trees. 

Pear  Trees. 
Charles  L.  Tarbell,  Lincoln,  1st  premium,  $10  00 

Jos.  T.  Buckingham,  Chairman. 


Ploughing — Single  Teams. 

The  committee,   (Richard  Barrett,  of  Concord,  chairman,) 
reported  the  following  awards  : 
To  Elijah  Wood,  Concord,  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason's 

plough,  Eagle  20,      -  -  1st  premium,  $10  00 

To  J.  B.  Moore,       do.       do.         do.         2d       do.  7  00 

"  Henry  Brooks,  Acton,  do.         do.         3d      do.  6  00 

"  Andrew  Conant,  Concord,        do. 

R.  N.  &  M's  plough.  Eagle  2,  4th  do.  6  00 

This  committee  was  called  upon  to  examine  the  team, 
plough  and  work  of  A.  W.  Putnam,  of  Lexington,  on  the 
meadow  near  by.  His  team  of  three  horses  was  on  rcu^ketSy — 
plough,  R.  N.  &  M's, — and  the  work  was  well  done.  The 
committee  recommend  that  he  receive  a  gratuity  of  $6  00. 
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Milch  Cows. 

Among  other  premiums  awarded  on  milch  cows,  was  one  of 
$8  00,  to  Peter  Lawson,  of  Dracut,  for  his  Ayrshire  cow. 


Peter  Lawson^s  Statement. 

The  following  is  a  correct  account  of  the  measure  and 
weight  of  the  milk  of  my  cow  "  Beauty,"  during  the  month  of 
Jime. 


Morning. 

Noon. 

Night 

Total. 

Morning. 

Noon. 

Night 

Total 

Qts. 

Qts. 

Qts. 

Qts. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

June  2... 

10 

8 

6 

24 

. 

. 

"    3... 

9 

5 

6 

20 

"    4... 

9 

9 

7 

25 

"    5... 

8 

7 

61 

211 

"    6... 

9i 

8 

6 

231 

«    7... 

H 

8i 

61 

241 

"    8... 

9 

8 

8 

25 

"    9... 

10 

8 

8 

26 

"  10... 

11 

6 

7 

26 

"  11... 

10 

8 

8 

26 

"  12... 

8i 

91 

71 

251 

«*  13... 

10 

81 

8 

261 

"  14... 

9i 

8 

71 

25 

"  15... 

10 

81 

71 

26 

«  16... 

10 

10 

8 

261 

«  17... 

8 

91 

6 

24 

«  18... 

lOi 

81 

8 

28 

2ii 

191 

16 

57 

"  19... 

11 

8 

8 

27 

211 

16 

15 

ssu 

«  20... 

m 

9 

71 

26 

221 

171 

16 

56i 

«  21... 

10 

7 

7 

26 

201 

18 

14 

sm 

**  22... 

10 

7 

61 

231 

211 

15 

121 

49 

«  23... 

10 

6 

7 

24 

191 

131 

15 

m 

«  24... 

10 

8 

7 

23 

20 

111 

15 

45 

«  25... 

10 

81 

8 

26 

20i 

161 

161 

5sa 

"  26... 

10 

e^ 

61 

241 

201 

15i 

121 

471 

«  27... 

9 

61 

22 

181 

141 

131 

46i 

«  28... 

9i 

eh 

81 

241 

18 

121 

17 

474 

"  29... 

9h 

71 

7 

24 

19 

141 

131 

47i 

«  30... 

9i 

71 

71 

241 

20 

16 

14 

50 

29  days, 

280i 

228 

2161 

725 

• 

• 

• 

• 
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Butter. 
There  was  awarded  for  Butter : — 

To  Ephraim  Sawtell  Groton,  1st  premium,     -  $3  00 
William  Parrar,  Carlisle,  2d  «  -     2  60 

Nathan  Brooks,  Acton,  3d  "  -     2  00 

Geo.  K.  Carter,  Billerica,  4th       "  -     1  60 

Henry  Holden,  Acton,  6th  "  -     1  00 

But  as  in  no  instance,  did  the  competitors  comply  with  the 
printed  rules  of  the  society  in  furnishing  certificates,  the  com- 
mittee recommend  that  the  premiums  be  withheld  imtil  the 
regulations  be  complied  with. 


Ephraim  SawielFs  Statement 

I  keep  five  cows,  and  have  given  them,  during  the  summer, 
half  a  pint  of  salt  apiece,  weekly.  They  have  had  recently 
nothing  more  than  their  usual  feed,  excepting  a  few  stalks  of 
southern  com.  My  milk  is  strained  into  cold  tin  pans,  and 
placed  on  the  shelves  of  a  milk  room,  (situated  on  the  north 
side  of  the  house,)  having  a  brick  floor  and  plastered  walls.  It 
communicates  with  a  cellar  beneath  by  a  stairway,  which  ren- 
ders it  a  cool  room  in  summer.  At  this  season  of  the  year  1 
keep  the  milk  five  meals,  but  prefer  skimming  it  before  it  be- 
comes thick.  The  cream  is  not  stirred  after  being  taken  oflF, 
but  is  preserved  sweet  by  sprinkling  salt  over  it.  After  the 
churn  is  well  rinsed  with  cold  water,  the  cream  is  put  in. 
The  butter  is  salted  in  the  proportion  of  a  pint  of  salt  to  twelve 
pounds,  and  thoroughly  worked  over  until  it  is  free  from  milk. 
I  then  let  it  remain  until  quite  cold,  when  it  is  worked  over  a 
second  time  and  shaped  into  lumps  for  the  market. 

Groton,  October  9thj  1849. 


Henry  Holden^s  Statement. 

The  butter  that  I  presented  for  inspection,  was  made  firom 
the  milk  of  ten  cows.     I  have  sold  my  night's  milk  this  sea- 
22 
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son,  and  made  thirty  pounds  or  more  of  butter  from  my  morn- 
ings' milk  every  week.  I  strain  my  milk  into  tin  pans,  and  let 
it  stand  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours  ;  the  cream  is  then 
taken  off  and  put  into  stone  jars,  where  it  is  kept  until  it  is 
ready  to  be  churned.  I  chum  twice  a  week.  The  butter  is 
worked  thoroughly,  and  salted  with  Liverpool  salt,  an  ounce  or 
more  to  the  poimd. 

Acton,  October  2ith,  1849. 


On  Agricultural  Experiments. 

The  committee,  consisting  of  Alfred  Allen,  David  Heard, 
and  D.  Wetherbee,  2d,  award  the  premiums  for  Agricultural 
Experiments,  as  follows : — 

To  Amos  Wellington,  of  Ashby,  Carrots,  1st  premium,  $  6  00 
Eben.  Richardson,  of  Pepperell,  Indian  Corn,  1st  do.  10  00 
Daniel  L.  Giles,  of  Lincoln,  Compost  Manure,  1st  do.  10  00 


Amos  Wellington's  Statement. 

The  carrots  I  offer  for  premium  were  raised  on  one-eighth  of 
an  acre  of  land,  where  I  have  raised  carrots  for  seven  years  in 
succession.  The  land  is  of  a  deep  soil  natural  to  grass.  I  put 
on  yearly  about  two  cords  of  barn-manure,  and  plough  it  in 
early  in  the  spring,  very  deep ;  about  the  middle  of  May 
plough  again,  harrow  and  rake  the  ground  over  to  make  it  fine 
and  smooth  for  the  sowing-machine  to  pass  over  it.  I  have 
the  rows  twelve  or  foiurteen  inches  apart.  As  soon  as  the  car- 
rots are  up  so  as  to  be  seen,  I  hoe  between  the  rows  to  keep 
the  weeds  down.  When  the  carrots  are  four  or  five  inches 
high,  I  weed  and  thin  them,  so  as  to  have  them  from  three  to 
five  inches  apart.  My  crop  this  year  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty  baskets,  weighing  fifty-eight  pounds  per  basket. 

Expense  of  Crop : — 

Interest  on  land,       -        -        -        -        $0  75 
Seed  and  sowing,    -        .        -        -  0  76 
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Manure, $  6  00 

Labor, 11  00 


$17  50 
Value  of  the  crop  at  ten  dollars  per  ton,   6960   pounds, 
$34  80,  leaving  a  profit  of  <^17  30,  equal  to  $138  40  per 
acre. 

AsHBT,  December  22dj  1849. 


^  Ebenezer  Richardson's  Statement. 

In  September,  1848,  I  ploughed  deep  and  turned  flat,  four 
acres  of  ground.  In  the  spring  following,  I  harrowed  well, 
and  carted  on  fifty  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre,  and  laid  it  in 
heaps  of  as  equsd  size,  and  at  as  equal  distances  apart  as  I  could. 
I  then  set  an  experienced  hand  spreading  the  manure,  directing 
him  to  spare  no  pains  to  spread  it  over  jJl  the  ground  alike.  I 
then  started  the  plough  after  him,  being  careful  to  plough  deep 
enough  to  cover  the  manure,  and  not  disturb  the  old  sod.  I 
then  furrowed  lightly,  endeavoring  not  to  exceed  three  feet  apart, 
each  way.  The  average  distance  of  the  furrows,  I  think,  fell 
a  little  short  of  three  feet.  About  the  middle  of  May  I  planted 
with  com,  putting  six  or  seven  seeds  in  the  hill.  When  the 
com  was  large  enough,  I  ploughed  it  with^  two  furrows  in  the 
row  each  way,  mnning  the  plough  as  close  to  the  com  as  I 
could,  without  injury  to  it.  At  the  second  hoeing,  which  was 
after  the  20th  of  June,  I  ploughed  and  hoed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  before,  turning  the  furrow  from  the  com,  and  thinned  it 
out  to  four  stalks  in  a  hill.  I  have  never  seen  a  field  of  com 
come  up  and  grow  so  evenly  since  I  was  large  enough  to  work 
in  the  field,  which  I  have  done  for  forty  years  in  succession, 
with  but  one  exception. 

Soon  after  the  second  hoeing,  it  nearly,  or  quite  covered  the 
ground,  so  that  I  thought  it  would  injure  rather  than  benefit  it^ 
to  plough  and  hoe  again.  It  grew  and  ripened  finely,  and  in 
November  was  harvested.  To  ascertain  the  yield,  I  measured 
a  square  rod,  which  I  found  would  average  twenty-seven  hills. 
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I  cut  twenty-seven  hills,  which  were  no  more  than  an  average 
with  the  rest  of  the  field,  husked  and  shelled  the  ears,  and 
found  that  they  yielded  twenty-one  quarts  of  com,  which 
weighed  forty-two  pounds,  heing  about  one  hundred  bushels  to 
the  acre. 

Pepperell. 


Daniel  L.   CHles^s  Statement. 

The  stock  of  my  farm  consists  of  twenty  cows,  four  oxen, 
one  horse,  and  six  swine  in  winter  ;  twelve  cows  and  one  yoke 
of  oxen  in  summer.  I  have  no  bam  cellar.  My  manure  is  all 
made  in  the  yard.  In  the  fall  of  1848,  after  clearing  out  all 
the  manure,  I  carted  into  the  barn  yard,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  loads  of  mostly  mud,  taken  from  the  ditching  of 
my  meadow.  I  carted  into  the  hog  yard,  eighty  loads  of  mud 
and  loam.  I  also  put  under  the  stable  floors,  twenty-five  loads 
of  sods  and  loam,  taken  from  the  borders  of  a  plough  field. 
In  April,  1849, 1  carted  out,  one  hundred  and  seventeen  loads 
of  manure,  that  was  made  from  the  stock  during  the  winter. 
In  May,  I  commenced  ploughing  the  compost  in  the  bam  3rard, 
and  where  it  was  too  deep,  I  turned  it  with  a  fork  and  shovel. 
This  was  done  twice  in  a  month,  until  the  last  of  August 
The  manure  was  then  taken  from  the  hog  yard,  and  put  with 
the  compost  in  the  barn  yard,  where  it  remained  in  a  heap  till 
the  first  of  October,  when  it  was  carted  out  and  put  upon  my 
grass  land ;  by  an  accurate  account,  there  were  two  hundred 
and  seventy-one  loads.  This,  with  the  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen loads  carted  out  in  the  spring,  makes  three  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  loads  made  within  the  year.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
good  judges,  that  there  were  between  fifty  and  sixty  cords  in 
the  compost  heap  in  the  yard,  of  an  excellent  quality. 

Lincoln.   October,  1849. 


'  J 


William  Parker^s  Statement. 
I  commenced  making  my  manure  under  my  bam,  about  the 
first  of  November,  1848.     After  clearing  out  all  I  had  on  hand, 
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for  top-dressing,  I  made,  from  that  time  to  the  last  of  May, 
1849,  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  large  cart  loads,  which  I 
carted  out  in  April  and  May,  on  land  for  sowing  and  planting 
with  spring  grain.  From  June  1st,  to  September  1st,  I  manu- 
factured and  threw  in  a  pile,  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  large 
cart  loads,  which  was  viewed  by  the  committee  on  farms,  and 
judged  by  them,  to  contain  two  hundred  loads.  This  last  lot 
was  carted  out  for  top-dressing  grass  land,  and  I  have  nearly  as 
much  more  in  preparation. 

My  mode  of  making  compost  manure,  is,  to  take  the  ashes 
of  two  hundred  cords  of  peat,  which  is  burnt  every  year,  to 
bleach  stock  and  dry  paper,  in  my  paper  manufactory.  To 
these  ashes,  I  add  all  waste  peat  that  is  too  small  to  burn,  and 
peat  muck  brought  from  the  bog,  and  loam  collected  from 
different  parts  of  the  farm,  which  I  put  into  a  reservoir,  dug 
in  the  ground  for  the  purpose.  It  held  but  two  loads  at  first, 
now  it  holds  twenty,  which  we  can  make  as  quickly  as  we 
could  two  loads,  except  the  time  of  putting  in  and  taking  out. 
I  fill  the  reservoir  full  with  these  materials,  then  let  off  three 
thousand  gallons  of  boiling  hot  ley,  twice  a  week,  made  from 
lime  and  soda  ash,  which  will  decompose  all  sods  and  lumps  of 
peat,  better  in  ten  days,  than  they  would  be  in  a  heap  or  barn 
yard,  in  a  year.  In  two  weeks  it  is  fit  to  top  dress  any  mowing 
land  I  have,  and  on  some  land,  I  have  thought  it  almost  equal 
to  the  best  compost  I  can  make  in  my  yard.  Still,  I  cart  about 
all  of  it  to  the  yard,  and  place  it  in  the  barn  cellar,  as  I  think 
it  helps  the  green  manure  as  much  as  it  is  helped  by  it,  or 
more.  I  spread  first,  a  layer  of  one,  then  of  another,  of  the 
different  kinds  which  I  have.  I  add  the  night  soil,  from  five 
out-houses,  which  are  cleared  twice  a  year,  with  which  is 
mixed  a  considerable  quantity  of  leached  chloride  of  lime,  left 
from  bleaching  paper  stock. 

I  seldom  keep  more  than  one  yoke  of  oxen,  six  cows  and 
two  horses.  I  can  make  manure  easier  than  find  hog-flesh  to 
make  it,  so  I  keep  but  two  hogs.  In  the  summer,  I  have  all 
the  droppings  from  my  cattle  and  horses,  cleaned  up  and  mixed 
with  the  stuff  from  the  reservoir,  once  a  week.  In  this  way  I 
have  no  manure  dry  up  or  heat,  and  my  bam  yard  is  kept  per- 
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fectly  clean  to  milk  in.  After  I  get  my  mixtures  all  together, 
I  plough  it  all  over  once  in  three  or  four  weeks,  to  have  it  well 
mixed,  after  which  I  throw  it  in  heaps,  where  it  remains 
about  a  month,  when  it  is  overhauled.  It  remains  a  few  weeks 
more,  and  is  then  carted  out  where  most  needed. 

It  is  about  three  years  since  I  commenced  making  compost 
manure  in  this  way.  Formerly,  I  let  all  this  ley  run  into  the 
river,  as  I  had  never  seen  any  one  save  it.  I  have  no  doubt, 
that  enough  is  annually  wasted,  to  make  from  ten  to  twenty 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  manure  in  this  State  alone,  simply 
because  the  value  of  it  for  manure  is  not  known. 

Sudbury,  December  6th,  1849. 


Inventions. 

The  committee,  (Elijah  Whiton,  of  Groton,  chairman,)  were 
favorably  impressed  with  the  large  collection  and  array  of  va- 
rious agricultural  articles  and  implements  exhibited  by  Parker 
&  White,  of  Boston,  all  giving  evidence  of  their  deep  interest 
and  desire  to  furnish  every  article  needed,  to  aid  and  improve 
agricultural  labor.  The  committee  notice,  with  especial  favor, 
an  improvement  in  ploughs  and  grindstone  arbor,  with  im- 
proved rollers.     They  award  Parker  &  White  five  dollars. 

Numerous  articles  for  agricultural  purposes,  were  also  ex- 
hibited by  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason,  many  of  them  much 
improved  since  the  last  exhibition,  particularly  the  corn  sheller, 
vegetable  cutter,  ox  yoke,  and  straw  cutter.  We  award 
them  .  -  -  -  -  .         $5  00 

The  committee  were  pleased  to  notice  the  hydraulic 
churn,  exhibited  by  John  Andrews,  of  Woburn, 
and  award  him    -  -  -  -  -  2  00 

Smith's  vertical  gate  was  much  approved  of  by  the 

committee,  and  was  awarded  a  gratuity  of  -  3  00 

Brown's  meadow  plough,  was  considered  an  im- 
provement, and  we  award  him  -  -  3  00 
Vedder's  water  drawer,  exhibited  by  L.  Fay,  would, 
in  other  days,  have  been  invaluable,  and  is  now 
so  to  those  who  prefer  drawing  water  rather  than 
to  piuinp  it.    A  gratuity  awarded  of          -            -          2  00 
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State  Society's  Bull. 

The  committee  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  Devon  Bull, 
presented  to  this  society  by  the  Massachusetts  Society,  report, 
that  he  was  kept  in  Concord,  from  March  31,  to  June  6,  during 
which  time,  he  served  eleven  cpws.  From  June  6,  to  Septem- 
ber 18,  he  was  kept  in  Wayland,  where  he  served  twenty-seven 
cows,  and  since  September  18,  he  has  been  in  Concord,  where 
he  has  served  nine  cows.  The  expense  of  keeping  him,  has 
been  paid  by  fees  received,  except  a  balance  of  five  dollars. 
Expense  of  keeping  38  weeks,  at  75  cts.,  -  $28  60 
47  cows,  at  60  cts.  each,       ....  23  60 


Balance,  -  ....  $5  00 
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WORCESTER  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


In  transmitting  the  reports  of  the  operations  and  results  of 
this  society  the  past  year,  its  president,  Hon.  Levi  Lincobi,  in- 
dicates, as  most  worthy  of  public  notice  and  consideration,  the 
remarks  in  the  report  on  the  ploughing  match,  upon  the  ap- 
pearance and  treatment  of  the  cattle  in  the  performance  of  their 
unusually  hard  stint  of  work ;  and  in  the  report  on  milch  cows, 
the  curious  and  interesting  statistics  of  the  products  of  the 
dairy,  and  of  the  comparative  value  of  the  farm  stock,  in  the 
diflferent  towns  of  the  county,  with  the  useful  practical  sugges- 
tions in  reference  to  the  increase  of  the  products  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  stock.  The  statements  of  the  competitors, 
from  their  successful  results,  will  encourage  yet  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  race  of  animals  adapted  to  the  objects  of  the  dairy, 
and  reconunend  the  best  selection  of  individuals,  and  the  most 
liberal  provision  for  their  rearing  and  keeping.  The  appea^ 
ance  and  the  influence  of  the  disease  of  the  kine  pox,  in  one  of 
the  cows  of  John  W.  Lincoln,  as  stated  by  him,  will  interest 
not  the  farmer  only,  but  the  physiologist,  and  awaken  new  re- 
gard to  a  discovery,  which  through  the  medium  of  the  brute 
creation,  has  proved  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  a  beneficent 
Providence  has  ever  vouchsafed  to  the  family  of  man. 

The  great  inequality  in  the  diflferent  towns,  of  the  proportion 
of  stock  to  the  population,  as  given  in  the  tables  of  Mr.  Denny, 
may  be  accounted  for,  in  a  good  measure,  by  the  diflferent  par- 
suits  and  occupations  of  the  inhabitants ;  for  where,  in  some 
places,  the  population  is  sparse  and  almost  purely  agricultural, 
in  other  parts  of  the  county,  the  sources  of  employment  are  di- 
verse and  multiplied,  and  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts 
induce  to  frequent  and  dense  settlements. 

The  testimony  to  the  fine  thrift  and  promising  appearance  of 
the  full  blood  Ayrshire  and  Devon  stock,  introduced  into  the 
county  through  the  munificent  liberality  of  the  trustees  of  the 
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Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  report  on  bulls,  and  the  practical  observations 
and  comparisons  contained  in  that  report,  upon  the  peculiar 
properties  of  different  breeds  as  adapted  to  different  localities, 
and  of  the  character  of  the  stock  heretofore  reared  and  used  in 
the  county,  will  excite  to  still  further  enquiry,  and  cannot  fail 
to  admonish  to  more  discriminating  and  judicious  selections, 
and  secure  corresponding  improvement  of  the  stock  to  the  par- 
ticular purposes  for  which  its  qualities  are  best  suited. 

The  reports  on  the  cultivation  of  root  crops,  will  prove  highly 
useful  to  the  practical  husbandman.  In  the  discouragement 
which  the  disease  of  the  potato  has  given  to  the  cultivation  of 
an  esculent,  hitherto  so  universally  used  as  food  both  for  man 
and  beast,  it  is  consolatory  to  learn,  that  another  vegetable, 
much  more  valuable  in  its  use  for  the  latter,  and  hardly  more 
costly  in  its  production,  is  to  be  had  in  the  carrot.  The  satis- 
factory experiments,  as  detailed  in  the  statements,  show  the 
certain  profits  of  a  well  cultivated  carrot  field,  and  the  great 
advantage  of  the  crop,  in  the  keeping  of  stock.  Mr.  Dodge's 
estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  the  different  varieties  of  roots 
for  this  purpose,  is  worthy  the  profound  regard  of  every  farmer. 
The  representation  of  Mr.  Wheeler,  that  he  has  grown  the  car- 
rot on  the  same  land  for  six  successive  years  with  increasing 
advantage,  and  at  last  with  a  surprisingly  lai^e  crop,  presents  a 
new  fact  in  rural  economy  for  the  consideration  of  the  advo- 
cates of  rotation ;  while  a  no  less  novel  result,  in  the  cultiva- 
tion by  Mr.  Lincoln,  of  a  buck  wheat  stubble,  should  lead  to 
further  experiments  upon  the  effect  of  that  plant  on  succeeding 
crops.  The  new  variety  of  potato,  also  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Lincoln,  commends  itself  to  further  cultivation. 

The  prize  essay,  "  on  the  means  to  be  used  to  create  a  greater 
interest  in  the  cause  of  agriculture,"  by  the  Rev.  T.  D.  P. 
Stone,  the  chaplain  and  principal  instructor  of  the  State  Reform 
School,  at  Westborough,  will  not  fail  to  arrest  attention.  With 
great  directness  and  force,  he  has  pointed  to  defects  in  our  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction,  and  indicated  methods  by  which  to 
diffuse  practical  knowledge  through  the  laboring  masses  of  an 
agricultural  community.  May  it  not  be  hoped  that  his  sugges- 
23 
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tions,  with  similar  appeals  from  reflecting  and  enlightened  men, 
in  other  positions  alike  favorable  to  extended  observation,  will 
draw  the  public  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  coimtry  and  of 
the  age,  and  lead  the  councils  of  the  State  still  onward,  in  the 
fulfilment  of  that  constitutional  duty,  which  enjoins  the  "  |Ht)- 
motion  of  agriculture,"  no  less  than  "the  encouragement  of 
the  arts,"  and  "  cherishing  the  interests  of  literature  and  the 
sciences." 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  society  was  held  at  Worcester, 
bn  Wednesday,  the  20th  of  September  last. 


Ploughing  Match. 

The  committee  direct  their  chairman  to  express  in  their  re- 
port, the  high  satisfaction  they  have  had  in  the  discharge  of 
their  appropriate  duties,  on  this  cheering  anniversary.  Several 
of  them  have  heretofore  served  on  committees  in  the  same  de- 
partment of  labor,  and  all  unite  in  the  opinion  that  all  former 
exhibitions,  creditable  as  most  of  them  were,  are  surpassed 
in  excellence  by  that  of  this  day,  taken  as  a  whole.  The 
ground  selected  was  tough  grass  land,  somewhat  uneven  and 
strong,  the  roots  of  grass  being  thick  and  strong  set;  it  was 
land  which  a  prudent  farmer  would  hardly  think  proper  to  tum 
up  with  a  single  team.  The  imusual  dryness  of  the  soil  in- 
creased the  difficulty  of  turning  flat  and  smooth  furrows;  yet 
WB8  the  work  accomplished  in  comparatively  little  time,  and 
with  a  remarkable  degree  of  completeness — the  shortest  space 
of  time  being  forty-five,  and  the  largest,  sixty-three  minutes  for 
one-eighth  of  an  acre.  Ten  teams  were  entered  as  competi- 
tors. In  their  work,  there  was  but  little  diflference  between 
the  best  and  the  poorest ;  so  little,  that  the  conunittee  could 
furnish  no  very  sound  reasons,  even  to  themselves  for  some  of 
their  preferences.  They  have  cheerfully  exercised  the  power 
confided  to  them,  of  awarding  premiums  to  every  one  of  them, 
80  that  the  discriminations  they  were  obliged  to  make,  relate 
only  to  the  amount  of  the  sum  awarded. 

They  have  awarded  the  first  premium  of  ^10,  to  Anson  War- 
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ren,  of  Westborough,  whose  work  was  performed  in  forty-five 
minutes. — Oxen  five  years  old. 

The  second  of  $9,  to  Joseph  H.  Whitney,  of  Westborough, 
work  fifty-nine  minutes. 

The  ihirdy  of  $8,  to  Putnam  King,  of  Sutton,  work  fifty 
minutes. 

The  fourth,  of  $7,  to  Waters  Putnam,  of  Sutton,  work  per- 
formed in  sixty-three  minutes,  by  a  pair  of  steers,  only  three 
years  old,  whose  power  and  docility  excited  unusual  admiration. 

The  fifth,  of  $6,  to  Lorin  Carpenter,  of  Charlton,  forty-seven 
minutes. 

The  sixth,  of  $6,  to  Benjamin  Harrington,  of  Westborough, 
fifty-three  minutes. 

The  seventh,  of  ^4,  to  Harvey  Putnam,  of  Sutton,  fifty-seven 
minutes. 

The  eighth,  of  $3,  to  Horace  Stockwell,  of  Sutton,  fifty-five 
minutes. 

The  ninth,  of  $2,  to  William  Eaton,  Jr.,  of  Worcester,  forty- 
eight  minutes. 

The  tenth,  of  $1,  to  Joseph  A.  Reed,  of  Princeton,  Nathan 
Reed,  driver,  fifty-six  minutes. 

The  committee  could  not  but  wonder  at  the  perfect,  easy 
control  of  the  ploughmen  over  their  oxen ;  no  boisterous  or 
harsh  words  were  uttered,  and  no  blows  were  inflicted  which 
a  man  might  not  have  received  without  suflering.  These  no- 
ble animals  performed  their  task  with  a  readiness,  ease  and 
precision,  which  manifested  good  keeping,  kind  treatment,  and 
judicious  training,  proving  that  poor  fare,  unreasonable  work, 
and  severe  lashes,  are  as  much  opposed  to  sound  economy,  as 
they  are  to  the  dictates  of  humanity. 

S.  M.  BURNSIDE,  Chairman. 


Fat  Cattle. 

It  was  the  province  of  the  committee  to  decide  upon  the 
merits  of  the  "  fat  ox  and  the  fat  cow,  fitted  for  the  slaughter, 
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regard  being  had  to  the  mode  and  expense  of  fattening."  There 
was  no  distinction  made  as  to  the  age  of  the  animals  exhibited, 
in  coming  to  a  conclusion  as  to  their  merits.  It  was  with 
pleasure  that  the  committee  found  themselves  bound  to  regard 
the  mode  and  expense  of  fattening.  It  is  well  to  encourage,  by 
premiums,  the  raising  of  rare  and  valuable  stock  ;  but  in  doing 
this,  we  should  exercise  that  economy  which  is  essential  to 
success  in  all  departments  of  business.  Not  only  were  the  an- 
imals exhibited  of  a  superior  order,  and  well  fattened,  but  they 
were  in  every  instance  fattened  at  a  very  small  expense  and  in 
a  short  time,  with  grass. 

There  were  five  fat  oxen  entered  for  premium,  all  of  native 
breed,  and  raised  in  this  county ;  their  ages,  from  four  to  seven 
years.     The  committee  award 

For  the  best  fat  ox,  to  Asa  Mathews,  of  Worcester,     . 

Second  best,  Asa  Mathews's  near  ox,  . 

Third  best,  Asa  Rice's,  of  West  Boylston, 

Fourth  best,  Silas  Dudley's,  of  Meudon, 

The  best  fat  cow,  Cyrus  Gale's,  of  Northborough,  na- 
tive breed    ...... 

The  second,  Abiel  Jaques's,  of  Worcester,  native  breed, 

The  third,  Seth  Wyman's,  of  Shrewsbury,  four  years 

old  cow,  half  Durham  breed,  .  .  .       4  00 

Six  fat  cows  were  exhibited  for  premium.  They  were  firom 
three  to  nine  years  old,  and,  with  one  exception,  were  raised  in 
Worcester  county. 

W.  P.  SLOCUM,  Chairman. 


$12  00 

10  00 

8  00 

5  00 

10  00 

6  00 

MiLCH  Cows. 

The  number  of  cows  entered  for  premium,  was  eight ;  for 
exhibition,  fifteen.  None  of  the  applicants  complied  strictly 
with  the  rules  of  the  society,  except  Joseph  A.  Reed,  of  Prince- 
ton, to  whom  was  awarded  the  only  premium,  of  fifteen  dollars, 
for  his  three  cows,  raised  by  himself.  The  cow  entered  by  John 
W.  Lincoln,  was  deemed  the  best  cow  exhibited,  and  would 
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have  obtained  the  highest  premium,  but  for  the  omission  of  her 
weight,  which  was  understood  to  be  unavoidable. 

That  portion  of  the  farmer's  stock,  from  which  he  derives 
many  of  the  luxuries  and  necessaries  of  life,  and  which  should 
be  to  him  a  source  of  income,  has  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  received  that  consideration  which  its  importance 
demands.  With  the  increase  of  our  population,  the  demand  for 
the  products  of  the  cow  increases  ;  and  it  is  a  question  yet  to 
be  settled,  whether  the  farmers  of  this  county  have  the  ability, 
or  are  so  far  alive  to  their  own  interest,  that  they  will  be  ena- 
bled to  meet  this  increased  demand.  All  the  arts  are  sisters, — 
each  improves  the  other ;  and  as  we  increase  and  improve  in 
manufactures,  so  shall  we  advance  in  agriculture.  Every  thing 
depends  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  it  forms  the  internal 
strength  of  communities,  and  introduces  into  their  midst,  the 
circulation  of  riches  from  without. 

At  one  time,  Massachusetts  made  her  own  butter  and  cheese. 
By  an  official  return,  made  in  1787,  it  appears,  that  from  this 
State  there  were  exported,  butter  and  cheese  valued  at  about 
$46,000,  the  population  then  being  about  one-half  the  present 
population.  Our  county  stands  comparatively  high,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  products  of  the  dairy.  Can  we  say  that  we  make 
our  own  butter  and  cheese  now  ?  The  produce  of  the  dairy 
now  exported  from  this  county,  probably  amounts  to  $100,000  j 
and  the  amount  of  butter  and  cheese  imported  and  consumed 
in  the  county,  to  a  much  larger  sum.  Are  the  cows  in  the 
county  as  good  as  they  can  be,  or  as  profitable  as  they  should 
be  ?  What  would  be  the  answer  of  the  farmers  from  the  dairy 
counties  of  New  York  ?  They  look  upon  cows  that  yield  but 
fourteen  quarts  of  strained  milk  per  day,  through  the  season,  on 
grass,  as  rather  poor  cows,  and  are  not  satisfied  without  a  yield 
of  nearly  twenty  quarts  each.  What  will  the  cows  of  this 
county  average  ?    ijet  the  farmers  answer. 

Your  committee  feel,  that  but  little  advance  will  be  made, 
imtil  our  cows  are  reared  within  the  county.  An  intelligent 
fSeurmer  of  this  county,  speaking  on  this  subject,  said,  <<  I  wish 
to  impress  deeply  upon  the  minds  of  brother  farmers,  the  impor- 
tance of  raising  their  own  cows ;  I  say  cows,  for  they  are  of 
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more  importance  than  oxen,  if  we  cannot  attend  to  the  raising 
of  both ;  and  let  us  be  particular  to  get  them  firom  our  very 
best  cows,  and  quite  as  particular  to  have  regard  to  the  bull. 
I  believe  a  heifer  can  be  raised,  and  put  in  calf  at  three  yeacB 
old,  for  twenty-five  dollars." 

Sixty  years  since,  it  was  said  by  a  distinguished  individual, 
with  reference  to  the  farmers  of  this  county,  "  Because  their 
ancestors  reaped  but  ten  bushels  of  produce  from  any  given 
quantity  of  ground,  it  was  deemed  a  reason  for  their  posterity's 
not  trying  to  obtain  eleven.  Let  us  eradicate  every  trait  of  this 
stupid  predilection  in  favor  of  the  customs  of  our  progenitors, 
and  one  great  clog  will  be  removed."  Our  ancestors  accom- 
plished much, — ^we  honor  them  for  their  zeal  and  industry ;  let 
their  posterity  profit  by  their  instruction,  and,  with  increased 
light  and  facilities,  accomplish  more.  We  have  no  data,  diow- 
ing  the  number  of  cows  in  the  county ;  premising  that  the  pro- 
portion of  cows  to  the  stock  and  products  of  the  farm,  may  be 
somewhat  similar,  the  census  of  1840,  and  the  official  returns 
of  1844  have  been  consulted  ;  showing,  that  the  value  of  neat 
stock,  swine,  produce  of  the  dairy  and  of  the  soil,  was  to  each 
person,  for  the  whole  State,  about  $25  76.  For  the  county  of 
Worcester,  $42  60. 


New  Braintree, 

$136  00 

Hard  wick. 

$56  00 

Boylston, 

69  00 

Rutland, 

64  76 

Barre, 

67  60 

Dudley, 

63  00 

Shrewsbury, 

67  00 

Spencer, 

62  75 

Warren, 

66  76 

Petersham, 

62  00 

Sterling, 

66  60 

Charlton, 

49  76 

Princeton, 

63  00 

North  Brookfield, 

47  60 

Westborough, 

63  00 

Westminster, 

47  50 

Southborough, 

61  76 

Hubbardston, 

47  25 

Harvard, 

61  00 

Paxton, 

47  00 

Oakham, 

60  60 

Holden, 

46  75 

Phillipston, 

60  60 

Northborough, 

46  25 

Berlin, 

66  60 

Royalston, 

44  50 

Auburn, 

66  26 

Leominster, 

42  5Q 

Bolton, 

66  00 

Uxbridge, 

42  25 
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Lunenburg, 

$41  50 

Mendon  &  Blackstone,  $32  00 

Brookfield, 

39  60 

Leicester, 

31  60 

Sturbridge, 

38  76 

Winchendon, 

31  50 

Grafton, 

37  76 

Lancaster, 

30  50 

West  Boylston, 

37  60 

Fitchburg, 

30  50 

Ashburnham, 

37  26 

Gardner, 

27  76 

Athol, 

36  25 

Upton, 

27  60 

Dana, 

34  00 

Douglas, 

26  50 

Milford, 

34  00 

Worcester, 

24  50 

Oxford, 

34  00 

MiUbury, 

24  25 

Sutton, 

33  60 

Northbridge, 

22  75 

Southbridge, 

33  00 

Webster, 

12  50 

Templeton, 

32  76 

It  is  with  pleasure,  that  the  committee  allude  to  the  efforts 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Society,  to  improve  the 
stock  of  the  State ;  and  they  trust  that  their  efforts  will  be  con- 
tinued, until  farmers,  generally,  have  an  opportunity  to  coope- 
rate with  them,  in  this  important  undertaking. 

If  all  those  who  offer  stock  for  exhibition  only,  would  follow 
the  example  of  Mr.  Wheeler,  in  furnishing  a  written  statement, 
the  purposes  of  the  society  would  be  more  fully  accomplished. 
It  has  been  demonstrated,  that  competitors  for  premiums  can 
conform  to  the  rules,  and  it  is  hoped  that  future  committees 
will  be  furnished  seasonably  with  certificates,  as  required  by  the 
society. 

GEO.  DENNY,  Chairman. 


Joseph  A.  ReecPs  Statement, 

Large  red  cow,  Devonshire  breed,  six  years  and  {oMt  ifiid  a 
hrff  months  old,  weighs  eleven  hundred  pounds,  calved  the 
ISlh  of  April ;  calf  handsome  and  good  size,  raising  a  steer ; 
kept  with  five  others;  no  other  keeping  than  by  hay  to  the 
•SOth  of  May,  and  otdy  hy  pasture  since.    Calt^  in  Mai^h 
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June  1st  to  10th,  inclusive,  424  1-4  lbs.,  154  6-8  qts.  Milk, 

Prom  which  was  made         22  "  Butter. 

Sept.  1st  to  lOth,  inclusive,  230  1-2  lbs.,  100  «  Milk, 

From  which  was  made  15  15-16  lbs.  Butter. 

Small  red  cow,  six  years  four  months  old,  Devonshire  breed, 
weighs  nine  hundred  and  fifty-five  pounds,  calved  April  14 ; 
bull  calf,  raising  a  steer.  She  is  to  calve  in  March  next.  Keep- 
ing as  before  stated. 

June  1st  to  10th,  inclusive,  364  3-4  lbs.,  134  qts.  Milk, 

From  which  was  made  18  14-16  lbs.  Butt^. 

Sept.  1st  to  10th,  inclusive,  247  lbs.,  87  1-4  qts.  Milk, 

From  which  was  made  12  1-8  lbs.  Butter. 

Light  red  cow,  five  years  five  and  a  half  months  old ;  half 
Ayrshire,  one-fourth  Holderness,  and  one-fourth  native  ;  weighs 
nine  hundred  and  seventy  pounds ;  calved  January  22,  growing 
up  a  steer.  Is  to  calve  in  February  next ;  keeping  as  the  oth- 
ers ;  this,  with  the  other  two,  raised  by  me.  The  measure  all 
beer  measure. 

June  1st  to  10th,  inclusive,  266  lbs.,  97  3-4  qts.  Milk, 

From  which  was  made  16  5-16  lbs.  Butter. 

Sept.  1st  to  10th,  inclusive,  195  lbs.,  65  1-4  qts.  Milk, 

From  which  was  made  9  11-16  lbs.  Butter. 

My  dairy  consists  of  five  cows  ;  the  other  two,  three  years 
old,  each ;  one-quarter,  each,  Ayrshire  and  Holderness,  and 
half  native;  one  calved  in  February,  and  the  other  in  May; 
the  calf  of  one  is  raising  a  steer,  the  other  was  fiutened  and 
killed.  My  calves  were  kept  wholly  on  new  milk ;  one  from 
January  22  to  May  17,  another  from  February  22  to  May  17, 
and  one  from  April  1  to  June  4 ;  two  others  from  April  14  and 
16  to  July  1 ;  one  calf  was  purchased  and  fattened ;  amount  of 
veal  sold,  $14.  We  have  made,  during  the  season,  four  hun- 
dred and  one  and  a  half  pounds  butter,  one  hundred  and  ninety 
and  three-quarter  pounds  two-meal  cheese,  and  sold  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  quarts  of  milk,  besides  what  has  been  used 
in  the  family,  numbering  from  five  to  eleven  persons.  Number 
of  swine  kept,  as  connected  with  the  dairy,  five.    My  feed  has 
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been  short,  since  the  middle  of  July,  in  consequence  of  the  dry 
weather. 

Pbinceton,  1849. 


John  TV.  Lincoln's  Statement. 

My  cow  was  raised  in  Shrewsbury ;  dropped  her  calf  the 
16th  of  April  last,  suckled  the  same  five  weeks  ;  kept  with  ten 
other  cows ;  their  only  feed  has  been  grass,  gathered  by  them- 
selves, in  the  pasture. 

June  1st  to  10th,  inclusive,  384  lbs.,  162  9-10  qts.  •  Milk, 
From  which  was  made      21  1-2  lbs.  Butter. 

Sept.  1st  to  10th,  inclusive,  361  1-4  lbs.,  144  6-10  qts.  Milk, 
From  which  was  made       19  1-2  lbs.  Butter. 

The  butter,  in  both  cases,  was  weighed  after  the  butter  was 
well  worked,  and  freed  from  the  buttermilk. 

This  cow  had  the  kine  pox,  during  the  first  days  of  June, 
which  is  believed  to  have  lessened  her  milk.  On  the  first  day 
of  June,  she  gave  thirty-six  and  a  half  pounds ;  on  the  tenth 
day,  forty-one  and  a  quarter  pounds. 

Worcester. 


William  Barnes's  Statement. 

The  cow  I  oflTer  for  premium,  was  raised  by  me  ;  Ayrshire 
and  native ;  is  five  years  old,  and  weighs  one  thousand  and 
ninety  pounds. 

June  1st  to  10th,  293  lbs.,  2  1-2  lbs.  per  qt. 

June  4th,  she  gave  31  lbs.,  from  which  was  made   1  9-16  lbs. 

butter. 
Sept.  1st  to  10th,  227  lbs.  Milk 
Sept.  6th,  she  gave  23  lbs.  milk,  from  which  was  made  1  3-16 

lbs.  butter. 

This  cow  has  produced  four  heifer  calves,  all  of  which  have 
been  raised  ;  has  been  kept  with  three  others,  and  fed  on  grasa 
'     24 
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only,  with  the  exception  of  com  stalks  for  two  weeks  past 
Calved  April  20. 

Worcester,  1849. 


Charles  Whitens  Statement. 

The  cow  offered  for  premium  is  four  years  old,  native  breed, 
raised  in  Barre  ;  calved  June  21 ;  the  calf  taken  from  the  cow 
when  eight  days  old,  and  put  out  to  be  raised.  The  cow  has  been 
kept  in  pasture,  two  miles  distant,  making  four  miles  travel  per 
day.  After  the  first  of  August,  I  gave  her,  on  an  average,  three 
quarts  of  Indian  meal  per  day.  I  occasionally  weighed  and 
measured  her  milk,  in  July  and  August,  when  it  uniformly  ex- 
ceeded sixteen  quarts  per  day,  strained^  beer  measure ;  gene^ 
ally,  about  sixteen  and  a  half  to  seventeen  quarts  per  day.  She 
weighs  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-five  pounds.  From  Sept  10th 
to  20th,  exclusive  ten  days,  her  milk  weighed  three  hundred 
and  ninety-five  pounds  ;  one  quart,  beer  measure,  weighing  two 
and  a  half  pounds. 

My  other  cow,  offered  for  exhibition,  weighs  thirteen  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds ;  had  her  last  calf  in  August,  1848 :  is  ex- 
pected to  calve  in  April  next.  In  October  and  November  last, 
she  gave  fourteen  to  fifteen  quarts,  strained  milk  per  day. 


William  A.  Wheeler's  Statement. 

I  offer,  for  exhibition  only,  my  mouse-colored  cow,  seven 
years  old,  weighing  fourteen  himdred  and  seventy  pounds; 
pedigree  unknown, — said  to  be  one-half  Devonshire  ;  calved  in 
August,  1848  ;  now  dry  ;  expected  to  calve  in  October.  She 
gave  thirteen  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  for  the  first  ten  days  in 
June  last,  and  was  reported  to  have  given  twenty-two  quarts  of 
milk  per  day,  for  five  months  after  calving. 

My  native  cow,  six  years  old,  calved  the  middle  of  August 
last ;  has  since  averaged  sixteen  quarts  of  milk  per  day. 

My  heifer,  raised  by  me,  supposed  to  be  one-half  Durham, 
two  years  old  the  seventh  day  of  June  last,  calved  the  21th  of 
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June,  and  has  given  eleven  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  since  the 
calf  was  taken  from  her. 
Worcester,  1849. 


Bulls. 


The  committee  on  Bulls  not  less  than  two  years  old,  report : 
At  the  head  of  the  pens  stood  McGregor,  a  full  blood  Ayrshire, 
three  years  old,  kept  on  the  farm  of  J.  W.  Lincoln,  of  Worces- 
ter. Next  stood  Roebuck,  a  full  blood  North  Devon,  two  years 
old,  and  kept  on  the  farm  of  Harvey  Dodge,  in  Sutton.  Both 
these  animals,  each  a  fine  representative  of  its  breed,  were  pre- 
sented to  the  society,  by  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Agriculture.  They  descend  from  animals  of  pure 
blood  and  high  excellence,  imported  at  great  cost,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  the  stock  of  the  State.  Generously  dis- 
tributed among  the  different  county  societies,  as  the  descend- 
ants of  these  imported  animals  have  been,  it  is  hoped  that  their 
labors  will  result  in  unmixed  good  to  the  farmers  at  large. 
We  at  any  rate  must  be  satisfied,  for  although  our  oxen  are 
perhaps  imequalled  by  those  of  any  other  section,  still  there  is 
room  for  improvement.  Our  cows  certainly  need  improvement 
and  he  who  will  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  McGregor, 
may  have  reasonable  assurance  that  his  dairy  will  yield  a  still 
better  return. 

The  half-blood  Durham  bull  of  Charles  Taft,  of  Worcester, 
three  years  old,  and  weighing  2400  pounds,  would  easily  have 
passed  for  a  full  blood. 

Next  came  the  half  bred  Creampot  bull  of  Rufus  Rich,  of 
Spencer,  three  years  old — ^followed  by  the  half  Devon  half 
Durham  bull  of  H.  H.  Downer,  of  Thetford,  Vt.  To  Mr. 
Downer  we  recommend  a  gratuity  of  three  dollars  for  his  valu- 
ble  addition  to  our  show. 

Messrs.  T.  &  J.  S.  Merriman,  of  Auburn,  offered  a  good  bull 
three  years  old — and  Coolidge  Pratt,  of  Oxford,  a  good  animal, 
half  blood  Devon. 

The  half  blood  Ayrshire  and  Durham  bull  of  Milton  S. 
Morse,  of  Winchendon,  the  committee  considered  a  very  fine 
animal,  though  rather  too  small. 
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Peter  B.  Stockwell,  of  Sutton,  presented  a  fine  blue  boll, 
two  years  old,  of  the  Alderney  breed. 

A  fine  Devon  bull  three  years  old,  was  presented  by  Walter 
Bigelow,  of  Worcester.  Thomas  W.  Ward,  of  Shrewsbury, 
ofiered  a  fine  bull  for  exhibition  only.  The  committee  think 
Mr.  Ward  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  society  for  this  contribu- 
tion. 

The  four  year  old  North  Devon  bull  of  Sewall  Sargeant,  of 
Leicester,  came  down  to  overlook  the  distribution  of  the  Soci- 
ety's prizes — withdrawing  from  competition  therefor  from  the 
proud  consciousness  that  what  bull  could  do  he  had  done,  hav- 
ing received  all  that  the  rules  of  the  society  would  allow  him 
to  take  away. 

There  was  need  of  nice  discrimination  in  determining  to 
which  of  the  eight  competitors  the  three  premiums  should  be 
given.     After  repeated  examination,  there  was  awarded : — 

To  Rufus  Rich,  of  Spencer,  1st  premium,    -    -     ^10  00 
Coolidge  Pratt,  of  Oxford,  2d  do.  -    -         7  00 

Peter  B.  Stockwell,  of  Sutton,  3d  do.     -    -         5  00 

In  all  that  has  been  done  to  improve  our  stock  of  neat  cattle 
we  have  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  establishing  a  distinct  breed, 
suited  to  our  climate  and  feed.  In  England  the  horse  is  em- 
ployed mostly  in  agricultural  work.  Here  the  ox  is  universally 
used,  and  consequently  in  any  attempt  to  improve  our  breed  of 
cattle,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  qualities  sought  for  in  work- 
ing cattle.  For  these  qualities  the  North  Devons  are  unrival- 
led. A  few  years  ago  the  farmers  of  Sutton  possessed  a  stock 
famed  for  their  working  properties,  of  a  imiform  red  color- 
hardy,  active,  and  docile,  rather  under  size,  seldom  weighing 
more  than  three  thousand  pounds  to  the  pair.  These  oxen 
carried  oflf  most  of  the  prizes  of  the  society.  The  "  Sutton 
Ox"  was  as  well  known  in  New,  as  the  Devon  Ox  in  Old 
England.  The  Sutton  Ox  was  the  Devon  of  the  United 
States,  nearly  thorough  bred  from  the  imported  Devon  of  Eu- 
rope. 

But  the  cows  failed — the  milking  qualities  of  this  breed  was 
low,  and  to  obviate  this  defect  recourse  was  had  to  crossing 
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with  what  first  came  to  hand.  The  result  was  a  progeny  of 
all  colors,  sizes  and  shapes,  with  no  distinctive  trait,  and  much 
inferior  to  the  original  stock.  We  have  to-day  seen  chance 
cows  and  oxen,  which  would  favorably  compare  with  those  im- 
ported. But  they  are  chance.  Their  ancestors  may  have  been, 
and  their  descendants  may  be  unfit  to  be  kept,  and  more  unfit 
to  be  killed. 

The  oxen  owned  by  Nathaniel  Dodge,  of  Sutton,  and  which 
have  graced  our  shows  for  five  years  past,  winning  in  one  or 
another  class  a  sequence  of  our  highest  prizes,  have  never  to 
our  knowledge  been  excelled.  They  were  a  cross  firom  the  old 
Sutton  stock  and  a  breed  known  as  the  Holderness,  and 
weighed  last  Febniary  4200  poimds  live  weight,  and  4035 
pounds  slaughtered,  being  then  five  years  and  nine  months  old. 

For  many  years  Princeton  was  as  famous  for  handsome  and 
good  cows  as  Suitwi  for  its  Working  Oxen.  And  Princeton 
derived  its  advantages  in  this  respect  from  a  judicious  crossing 
of  the  Holderness  with  the  best  animals  of  native  breed. 
Through  the  munificence  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
promoting  Agriculture,  the  farmers  of  Princeton  and  Sutton 
have  it  in  their  power  to  restore  their  former  reputation.  The 
North  Devon  bull  Roebuck  commends  himself  especially  to 
the  competitor  with  working  oxen.  While  in  McGregor,  the 
descendant  of  one  of  the  first  milkers,  of  a  breed  (the  Ayr- 
shire) unequalled  in  that  quality,  the  dairymen  of  the  county 
will  find  all  they  can  desire. 

As  successive  years  roll  on  we  may  well  hope  that  our  exhi- 
bitions will  show  the  true  value  of  these  animals.  Crossed 
with  our  best  cows,  may  we  not  hope  at  length  to  establish 
among  ourselves  a  distinct  breed,  and  that  hereafter,  instead  of 
a  Princeton  cow  of  a  "  mixed  breed,"  or  a  Sutton  ox  from  a 
blue  bull,  we  may  take  pride  in  writing  upon  our  own  "cards" 
and  showing  to  strangers  on  our  hills,  in  the  yoke  or  at  the  milk 
pail,  the  beautiful  form  of  the  Worcestershire  breed  of  cattle. 

H.  H.  KEITH,  Chairman. 
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Poultry. 


In  a  previous  report  on  this  subject,  I  indulged  in  some  re- 
marks on  the  different  varieties  of  the  dung-hill  fowl  known  in 
this  region,  and  at  that  time  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
old-fashioned  native-fowl  was  preferable  to  any  known  in  our 
markets.  I  have,  however,  from  a  more  recent  experience, 
changed  my  views  upon  the  subject.  I  purchased  a  pair  of 
the  full-blood  Cochin  China  fowls ;  (there  are  many  called  so 
that  are  not ;)  the  hen  commenced  laying  early  in  the  spring, 
and  laid  twenty-two  eggs,  sat,  and  hatched  a  brood  of  chick- 
ens— weaned  them  at  three  weeks  and  four  days  old,  and  then 
commenced  and  laid  thirty-two  eggs  ;  sat  and  hatched  another 
brood,  which  were  weaned  at  the  same  age  as  the  one  preced- 
ing. She  has  since  laid  thirty-three  eggs,  and  last  week  hatch- 
ed a  third  brood  of  chickens.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
whole  number  of  eggs  laid  amounts  to  eighty-seven. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  genuine  Cochin  China  are  the  most  profitable  variety 
of  the  barn-yard  fowl. 

The  committee  were  highly  gratified  with  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  full  blood  Cochin  China  fowls,  exhibited  by  G.  W. 
George  of  Haverhill ;  several  specimens  of  Poland  Top-knot 
and  Golden  Pheasants  were  also  exhibited,  to  which  they 
would  gladly  have  awarded  premiums,  had  they  not  used  up 
all  the  funds  at  their  disposal.     They  award  to  : — 

Oliver  Barret,  of  Bolton,  1st  premium,  for  lot  of  Tur- 
keys,             -            -            -            -            -  -  $3  00 

Caleb  Nourse,  of  Bolton,  2d  premium,  for  do.    -  -  2  00 

John  Farwell,  of  Worcester,   1st  premium,  for  lot  of 

barn-yard  fowls  of  the  China  and  Dorking  breed,  -  3  00 

Benjamin  H.  Franklin,  of  Worcester,  2d  premium,  -  2  00 

Caleb  Nourse,  of  Bolton,  3d  premium,  -            -  -  1  00 

David  R.  Gale,  of  Worcester,  premimn  for  ducks,  -  3  00 

B.  TIFFANY,  Chairman. 
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Butter. 


The  committee,  (consisting  of  John  W.  Lincoln,  Chair- 
man, Mrs.  Joseph  Thayer,  Mrs.  Walter  Bigelow,  Mrs.  George 
N.  Sibly,  Mrs.  William  S.  Lincoln,  and  Messrs.  John  A.  Fayer- 
weather,  and  Francis  Harrington,)  found  upon  the  table,  ten 
lots  of  butter,  manufactured  in  the  county,  which  had  been 
offered  for  premium,  and  one  lot  presented  by  George  Flagg,  of 
Holden,  which  was  excluded  from  premium,  in  consequence  of 
the  entry  not  having  been  seasonably  made. 

The  committee  awarded  the  first  premium  of  eight  dollars  to 
Levi  Bigelow,  of  Berlin,  for  lot  No.  2 ;  the  second  premium  of 
five  dollars,  to  Stephen  Savary,  of  Auburn,  for  lot  No.  1 ;  the 
third  premium  of  four  dollars,  to  Lemuel  B.  Hapgood,  of 
Shrewsbury,  for  lot  No.  10;  the  fourth  premium  of  three 
dollars,  to  Melvin  Allen,  of  Shrewsbury,  for  lot  No.  6 ;  and 
Washington's  Letters  on  Agriculture,  as  a  fifth  premium  to  J. 
P.  Enowlton,  of  Shrewsbury,  for  lot  No.  9.  Lot  No.  7,  en- 
tered by  John  B.  Moore,  of  Worcester,  was  considered  by  part 
of  the  committee,  superior  to  lot  No.  9 ;  on  this  question,  the 
committee  were  equally  divided,  and  the  chairman  was  called 
upon  for  a  decision.  He  gave  his  opinion  in  favor  of  lot  No. 
9,  not  that  he  considered  it  of  better  flavor,  but  because  it  ap- 
peared to  him  better  worked,  and  of  a  more  yellow  color.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  that  Mr.  Flagg  would  have 
received  a  premium,  had  his  butter  been  entered  in  season. 


Root  Crops. 

Of  carrots,  there  were  entered  two  lots  by  Harvey  Dodge,  of 
Sutton,  one  lot  by  Silas  Allen,  of  Shrewsbury,  one  lot  by 
William  S.  Lincoln,  of  Worcester,  one  lot  by  Nathaniel  P. 
(Sates,  of  Worcester,  and  one  by  William  A.  Wheeler,  of 
Worcester ;  and  of  ruta  bagas,  one  lot  by  Benjamin  N.  Childs, 
of  Worcester. 

The  conmiittee  proceeded  to  view  the  crops  in  the  ground. 
They  visited  Silas  Allen,  and  examined  his  carrot  field.     The 
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tops  of  a  portion  of  the  crop  were  in  some  degree  blasted.  In 
some  of  the  rows,  there  was  a  deficiency  of  roots.  He  has 
since  found,  that  the  blast  had  diminished  his  crop  to  a  greater 
extent  than  he  had  expected,  and  consequently  has  made  no 
return. 

From  there  we  went  to  Harvey  Dodge's,  and  spent  some 
time  in  viewing  the  improvements  he  is  making  on  his  fann, 
He  is  largely  underdraining  his  land,  which  he  is  doing  in  a 
very  judicious  manner,  and  obviously  to  great  advantage.  He 
has  the  work  done  by  contract,  and  at  a  price  much  lower  than 
the  committee  supposed  such  work  could  be  done.  We  exam- 
ined the  land  where  the  drains  had  been  made  in  previow 
years,  and  compared  it  with  the  undrained  land  in  its  vicinity, 
and  the  benefits  were  very  obvious.  His  carrot  crop  looked 
well.  He  showed  us  his  ruta  baga  field,  which  had  failed  to 
yield  a  fair  crop,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  quality  of  the  seed. 
The  products  more  nearly  resembled  kale,  than  ruta  baga.  We 
were  shown  another  portion  of  a  carrot  field,  on  which  the 
manure  had  been  sinread  on  the  grass  ground,  then  turned 
under  deep  with  the  turf,  and  the  carrot  seed  sowed  on  the 
surface.  The  carrots  on  the  land  thus  prepared,  looked  finely 
and  promised  a  large  crop. 

The  committee  then  proceeded  to  view  the  crops  of  William 
S.  Lincoln.  The  carrots  looked  well,  but  in  some  of  the  rows, 
"  they  were  few  and  far  between."  The  occasion  of  this  de- 
ficiency of  roots  was  said  to  have  been  the  bad  qiiality  of  the 
seed.  The  crop  of  William  A.  Wheeler  looked  better,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  than  any  they  have  seen  in  the  same 
ground,  which  is  the  seventh  consecutive  crop  of  carrots  from 
the  same  land.  The  crop  of  Nathaniel  P.  Gates  promised  a 
good  yield. 

Mr.  Dodge's  statement  gives  on  his  one-half  acre  lot,  366J 
bushels ;  and  on  his  one-quarter  acre  lot,  194f  bushels ;  and 
also  a  quantity  of  beets  and  ruta  bagas,  having  also,  fruit  trees 
on  the  same  land.  Mr.  Lincoln's  statement  gives,  on  his  one- 
quarter  acre,  184^  bushels.  Mr.  Gates  returns,  that  he  raised 
226  bushels  of  carrots  on  one-quarter  of  an  acre  of  land,  on 
which  he  put  seven  loads  of  manure,  and  expended  eight  days 
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of  labor,  bat  gives  no  other  particulars  required  by  the  society, 
and  therefore,  is  excluded  from  being  considered  a  competitOT. 
The  statement  of  Mr.  Wheeler,  was  satisfactory  in  all  respects, 
except,  that  it  was  not  seasonably  received.  It  gives  the  grati- 
fying result  of  l,066i  bushels  on  the  acre,  and  on  the  best  half 
acre,  567  bushels,  and  on  the  best  quarter  acre,  293  bushels,  on 
his  poorest  half  acre,  499|  bushels,  and  on  the  poorest  quarter 
acre,  241  bushels.  By  this  it  appears,  that  on  the  least  pro- 
ductive one-half  acre  of  his  field,  he  had  a  greater  crop  than 
the  only  other  one  offered,  and  that  his  crop  on  the  one-quarter 
acre  of  least  yield,  exceeded  that  of  any  other  competitor. 

The  statement  of  the  expenses  is  minute,  and  shows  that 
the  profit  is  more  than  remunerating.  It  will  be  observed,  that 
no  other  competitor  gives  credit  for  any  value  in  the  tops.  It 
is  not  believed,  however,  that  either  of  them  regards  the  tops  as 
worthless.  They  are  of  value  as  feed  for  cattle,  if  offered 
when  green,  and  they  have  recently  become  an  article  of  mer- 
chandise for  the  manufacture  of  a  blue  dye,  as  a  substitute  for 
woad,  for  which  purpose  they  are  said  to  be  of  much  more 
value  than  as  food  for  stock. 

The  only  claim  for  premiums  for  carrots,  on  one-half  acre  of 
land,  which  conforms  to  the  rules  of  the  society,  is  that  of 
Harvey  Dodge,  who  is  entitled  to  ten  dollars. 

The  claims  for  premiums  for  carrots,  on  one-quarter  acre  of 
land,  and  in  conformity  to  the  proposals  offered,  are  Harvey 
Dodge's,  for  his  crop  of  194f  bushels ;  and  William  S.  Lincoln, 
for  his  crop  of  184^|  bushels.  The  committee  have  awarded  to 
Mr.  Dodge,  the  first  premium  of  six  dollars,  for  his  one-quarter 
acre  of  carrots,  and  the  second  premium  of  three  dollars,  to  Mr. 
Lincoln.  The  public  are  imder  great  obligations  to  Mr. 
Wheeler,  for  his  successful  experiment  of  growing  carrots  on 
the  same  ground,  for  seven  succeeding  years,  and  for  the  useful 
information  he  has  offered  them,  the  committee  recommend, 
that  the  gratuity  of  Coleman's  European  Agriculture,  and 
Washington's  Letters  on  Agriculture,  be  awarded  him.* 

*  He  would  have  received  the  highest  premium  offered  by  the  society,  for  hif  crop'of  carrots 
grown  both  on  one-half  and  one-<iQarter  acre  of  ground,  had  he  conformed  to  the  ruU,  and 
BMde  Us  entry  and  statement  at  the  Ume  prescribed. 
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The  crop  of  rata  bagas,  grown  by  Benjamin  N.  Childs,  as  by 
his  statement,  amounted  to  240  bushels  on  one-quarter  acre  of 
land.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  as  he  had  no  competitor,  he 
should  not  have  given  the  information  desired  by  the  society, 
in  a  manner  that  would  have  been  useful.  But  when  he  states, 
in  answer  to  the  first  question — what  was  the  general  state  of 
the  land  in  1848? — ^that  it  was  medium;  and  to  the  second 
question — ^manner  of  cultivation  in  1848  ? — ^that  it  is  the  <<  usaal 
method ;  he  gives  no  information  to  any  agriculturist,  of  the 
manner  by  which  he  may  obtain  a  similar  crop.  The  ^<  usual 
method  "  of  Mr.  Childs  may  vary  much  from  that  of  others, 
and  the  public  would  wish  to  be  definitely  informed,  what  is 
his  <<  usual  method,"  that  they  might  have  a  guide  for  their 
cultivation.  If  the  committee  might  judge  from  the  evidence 
resulting  from  their  personal  examination  of  this  crop,  they 
have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  "  usual  method  "  is  a  very  good 
one,  but  have  no  information  of  the  details.  They  are  dis- 
posed, under  the  circumstances,  to  recommend  that  Mr.  Childs 
be  given  a  copy  of  Coleman's  European  Agriculture,  as  a 
gratuity  for  his  crop  of  rata  bagas. 

JOHN  W.  LINCOLN,  Chairman. 


Harvey  Dodgers  Statement 

The  land  on  which  my  half  acre  of  carrots  were  raised  the 
present  season,  is  naturally  quite  moist,  with  a  clayey,  compact 
subsoil.  The  condition  of  the  land  in  1848  was  good ;  it  was 
in  grass  and  had  been  for  ten  years.  Twenty  loads  of  good 
stable  manure  were  spread  on  the  half  acre  the  24th  of  May, 
and  immediately  ploughed  under,  eight  inches  deep ;  twenty- 
five  bushels  of  spent  ashes  were  spread  on  the  furrow  and  har- 
rowed in,  and  then  planted  with  com.  The  product  was  thirty 
bushels. 
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Carrot  Field.  Dr. 

1849. 

May  1.     To  ploughing,  and  carting  of  cornstalks,  $1  00 

"   20.      "    twenty-five  loads  of  manure,  -  25  00 

"     "       "    carting  and  spreading  the  same,        -  3  00 

"     "        "   ploughing  the  same  with  two  yoke  oxen,       1  00 

«   28.      "  «         second  time,  -  .  1  00 

June  6.      "  "         and  harrowing,  &c.,  -  1  60 

"    "       "    three-fourths  pound  hay  seed  and  sowing 

with  machine,       -  -  -  .  -         1  26 

June  16.    To  hoeing  between  rows  before  carrots  were  up,  2  00 

July  3-4.    "  boy's  labor,  weeding, 

"      24    "       "         "  "        and  hoeing, 

Aug.   24.    "  hoeing  and  weeding  to  this  time, 
Nov.     3.    ^^  labor  of  harvesting,  carting  and  housing, 
Interest  on  land  at  $200  per  acre, 


Carrot  Field. 
1849. 

Nov.  6.     By  one-third  of  manure  back  for  next  crop,    $    8  33 
«     "       "    366  one-third  bushels  carrots  at  28  cents,  102  29 

Weight  was  20-440  at  $10  per  ton  on  the 
field,  which  price  was  received. 


2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

9  00 

6  00 

$57  76 

Oa. 

$110  62 

Profit,  -  $62  77 

The  forty-five  rods  of  land  on  which  my  second  lot  of  car- 
rots grew  the  present  season,  is  separate  from  the  first  lot ;  is  a 
deep  yellow  loam  of  good  quality.  The  quality  of  the  land  in 
1848,  good,  having  been  to  grass  for  seven  years.  May  20, 
1848,  manure  of  good  quality  at  the  rate  of  forty  loads  per  acre, 
was  spread  on  the  grass  and  turned  under  eight  inches.  Com 
was  planted,  the  product  was  sixty-five  bushels  to  the  acre, 
besides  a  large  growth  of  turnips. 
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Second  Fueld.  Dr. 

1849. 
May  13.     To  thirteen    loads  of  strong  manure,  from 

tripery,  mixed  with  small  bones,  -  -         $16  26 

May  13.     To  carting,  spreading  and  ploughing  the  same,     4  00 


"    16. 

"   ploughing  second  and  third  time. 

1  00 

June    6. 

<<   one-fpurth  lb.  seed  and  sowing  with  ma* 

chine, 

76 

June  16. 

To  hoeing  between  rows  before  carrots  were 

up,    - 

. 

60 

July  20. 

To  boy's  labor,  hoeing  and  weeding  to  this 

time, 

2  00 

Aug.  26. 

To  boy's  labor,  hoeing  and  weeding     do. 

3  00 

Nov.  2-3. 

"  labor  of  harvesting,     -            -            - 

6  00 

<'   interest  on  land  at  $250  per  acre. 

3  76 

36  06 

Cabrot  Firt.d. 

Ce. 

1849. 

Nov.  23. 

By  one4hird  of  manure  back,        -               $ 

6  41 

ii         CI 

"  10,762  lbs.  sold  on  the  lot  at  $10  per  ton. 

53  81 

#69  22 
Profit,  .  #23  17. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  forty-five  rods  of  ground,  were 
raised  twenty  bushels  of  beets  and  ruta  bagas,  worth,  say  #3  33 

Also,  fourteen  apple  trees  and  ten  peach  trees,  four 
year's  growth,  worth  to  me,  at  least,  -  -         12  00 

#16  33 

It  will  not  be  understood  that  I  claim  any  credit  for  the 
growth  of  the  trees,  though  the  rapid  growth  of  this  season 
has  been  important  to  me.  The  manure  which  was  used  on 
this  lot,  was  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  was  extended  to  ten 
rods  of  potato  ground  next  adjoining,  so  that  not  more  than  ten 
loads  were  used  on  the  part  occupied  by  carrots.  The  loads  of 
manure  will  be  considered  as  containing  twenty-five  boshris, 
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(potato  measure.)  Sixteen  bushels  of  turnips  were  raised  on 
the  half  acre  lot,  that  were  grown  with  the  carrots,  and  no  ac- 
count made  of  them  in  the  carrot  measure.  The  whole  pro- 
duct of  the  two  lots  was  fifteen  tons  six  hundred  and  one 
pounds  of  carrots  on  three  quarters  of  an  acre  and  five  rods  of 
land.  This,  at  $11  per  ton,  which  was  offered,  delivered, 
amounts  to  $168  30.  Seven  tons  were  sold  at  the  above  rate, 
and  the  balance  was  stored  for  my  own  stock. 

I  will  here  offer  some  reasons  why  my  crop  has  not  been  so 
large  as  in  some  past  seasons.  In  the  first  place,  my  land  was 
not  sufiiciently  mellow  the  Ist  or  10th  of  May,  to  admit  of  the 
seed  being  sowed  at  that  time,  and  it  was  not  put  in  until  the 
7th  of  June.  If  the  land  had  been  dry  and  mellow  as  early  as 
the  7th  of  May,  and  the  crop  had  had  one  month  more  to  ma- 
ture in,  I  think  it  would  have  reached  one  thousand  bushels  per 
acre.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  land  on  which  these  two 
crops  grew,  was  grass  in  the  spring  of  1848,  and  ploughed  un- 
usuaUy  deep,  so  that  the  sod  was  not  disturbed  that  season ; 
and  at  the  first  ploughing  last  spring  it  was  found  quite  unyield- 
ing, and  unfit  to  receive  the  seed  so  early  as  I  could  have 
wished.  The  land  is  now  in  fine  condition,  as  no  labor  was 
spared  to  keep  it  free  from  weeds  and  other  useless  plants. 

As  to  the  relative  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  roots  for 
stock,  I  estimate  them  as  follows : — ^When  good  hay  is  worth 
$12  per  ton,  corn  76  cents  per  bushel,  carrots  are  worth  30 
cents  per  bu^el,  potatoes  25,  sugar  beets  18,  ruta  baga  16, 
round  turnips  12}.  By  this  estimate  it  may  be  inferred  that 
roots  are  cheapest  to  feed  to  our  common  stock  of  cattle,  horses 
or  hogs  against  com  at  the  above  price.  If  this  estimate  be 
correct,  may  it  not  be  inferred  that  the  whole  product,  say 
$59  22,  for  carrots  and  $15  33  for  the  twenty  bushels  of  beets 
and  turnips,  and  growth  of  trees  on  my  forty-five  rods  of  land 
was  at  least  a  remunerating  crop  ? 

The  root  crop  to  me  is  of  importance  and  has  been  for  years, 
—of  that  same  importance  that  the  farmer  of  Marshfield  said  it 
was  to  Old  England,  viz.,  that  she  could  not  pay  her  interest 
money  the  second  year,  if  her  turnip  crop  should  fail.  My 
roots  the  present  season  will  be  of  more  value  to  me  than  all 
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the  other  crops  on  the  farm,  and  yet  they  occupy  but  a  small 

portion  of  ground.     The  whole  product  on  2 J  acres,  is 

Of  potatoes,  -  -  -  .  360  bushels. 

'^  English  or  round  turnips,  principally  raised 

with  com,  ....  600  bushels. 

Of  carrots,  in  all,    -  -  -  -  612      " 

<^  Ruta  baga  and  sugar  beets,        -  -  100       ^< 

1662 

My  ruta  baga  crop  was  an  entire  failure.  On  one-fourth  of 
an  acre  I  gathered  about  60  bushels,  instead  of  200,  which 
would  have  been  a  fair  crop.  I  have  experienced  this  loss 
twice  before  within  ten  years,  and  the  reason  I  have  assigned, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  is  the  true  one,  is,  that  home  seed  was 
used  instead  of  imported.  My  crop  has  uniformly  been  good 
when  imported  seed  was  used,  and  as  uniformly  bad  when  do- 
mestic seed  was  used.  About  seven  bushels  of  turnips  and 
carrots  are  being  cooked  every  day  for  my  shoats,  85  in  num- 
ber, in  connection  with  tripe  factory  offal,  without  any  meal  as 
yet.  I  intend  making  experiments  with  shoats  on  roots  alone, 
and  will  give  the  result. 

In  compliance  with  a  wish  of  some  of  your  committee,  that 
I  should  furnish  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  com  raised  on 
the  half  acre  of  land  on  which  my  premium  crop  of  carrots  was 
raised  last  year,  as  it  has  been  described  in  my  last  year's  state- 
ment, I  pass  over  its  condition  last  spring,  and  give  the  actual 
cost  of  cultivation,  and  the  amount  of  produce  the  present  sea- 
son in  com  and  roots. 

1849.  Cornfield.     (Half  acre.)  dr. 

May  8.     To  ploughing  land  twice,            -  -  $1  00 

"  16.      <<    striking  out  and  planting,      -  -  1  00 

"    corn  and  turnip  seed,            -  -  50 

June-July.     Cultivating,  ploughing  and  hoeing,  -  3  00 

Nov.              Interest  on  laud  at  $260  per  a^re,  -  8  26 


#13  76 
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Contra.  Cr. 

1849. 

Nov.  16.     By  60  bushels  turnips  at  9d.,  -            -    $  6  00 

«      «        "   33  bushels  com  at  76  cents,  -            -      24  76 


$30  76 


The  com  fodder  in  this  case  is  put  against  the  labor  of  har- 
yesting,  and  no  account  made  of  either.  The  profit  then 
would  seem  to  be  $17  or  $34  per  acre.  As  no  manure  of  any 
kind  was  applied  to  this  land  this  season,  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  land  is  now  left  exhausted,  or  that  the  crop  sus- 
tained itself  from  the  one-third  of  its  manure  back  on  last  year's 
crop.  We  will  suppose  it  to  have  consmned  the  surplus 
manure  of  last  year,  and  that  the  land  is  now  in  as  low  condi- 
tion as  it  was  before  it  was  planted  to  carrots  and  corn ;  then 
we  must  conclude  that  the  profit  of  the  com  crop  was  small, 
after  all  expenses  are  paid,  unless  we  add  the  worth  of  the 
growth  of  thirty  young  apple  trees  of  three  years  age. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  the  labor  expended, 
and  the  produce  the  present  year,  as  I  have^  been  frequently 
importuned  to  know  if  960  bushels  of  carrots  could  be  raised 
on  one  acre,  and  if  they  could,  are  they  really  worth  $10  per 
ton ;  and  if  they  are,  have  you  not  ruined  your  land  for  any 
other  crop.  Now  I  do  not  admit  that  the  land  is  very  nearly 
exhausted,  after  producing  at  the  rate  of  sixty-six  bushels  of 
com  per  acre,  without  manure,  not  a  very  large  crop  to  be  sure, 
bat  much  larger  than  the  crops  will  average  in  Worcester 
county.  I  wish  to  carry  out  this  experiment  without  manure, 
and  if  the  committee  will  suggest  some  hoed  crop  to  be  put  on 
next  spring,  not  inconsistent  with  my  arrangements,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  to  give  them  the  result,  as  I 
design,  keeping  the  field  in  constant  cultivation  on  account  of 
my  apple  orchard. 

I  will  also  give  the  result  of  my  experiment  on  the  cornfield 
next  above,  containing  one  and  one-half  acre  of  land. 
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1849.                                   CoBNTiKiJ).  Dr. 

May  5.     To  65  loads  manure  at  $1  26  per  load,  $81  2S 
"     6-7.  "  ploughing,  two  yoke  of  oxen  and  two 

men,  IJ  days,    -            -            -            -            -  6  00 

May  16,     To  harrowing  same,  team  half  day,       -  2  00 

c(     «        K  furrowing  same,       -            .            -  60 

«<     "        "  seed,  com  and  potatoes,       -            -  2  00 
June-July  "  cultivating,  ploughing  and  hoeing  three 

times,    -            -            -            -            -            -  600 

Nov.     To  interest  on  land  at  $100  per  acre,          -  9  00 


$106  75 

1849.                                              CORNTIEU).  Cs. 

Oct.  30.     By  ^  bushels  potatoes,  at  60  cents,         -  $15  00 

Nov.  20.     "    75  bushels  turnips,     -            -            .  9  00 

95  bushels  corn  at  76  cents,               -  71  25 

«    2  loads  pumpkins,                 -            -  2  00 

"    One-third  of  manure  back  for  next  crop,  27  08 


it      It 


$124  33 


The  fodder  in  this  case  was  put  against  the  labor  of  harvest- 
ing, and  will  fully  pay,  including  potatoes  and  turnip  harvest. 

This  land  has  been  to  grass  for  twelve  years,  and  had  been 
turned  over  once  during  this  time,  and  new  seeded  on  the  top 
of  the  ftirrow  in  August,  1844.  Nothing  more  had  been  done 
until  last  May,  when  66  loads  of  manure  of  26  bushels  each, 
was  carted  from  the  hog  pen,  spread  on  the  grass,  and  tonied 
under  full  8|  inches,  and  the  sod  has  never  been  disturbed 
since. 

This  lot  was  ploughed  some  thirty-five  yeans  since,  to  the 
depth  of  6|  or  7  inches,  whan  the  adjoining  lots  had  not  beeo 
disturbed  more  than  4|  or  6  inches ;  it  was  at  first  thought) 
the  land  waa  ruined  for  all  agricultund  purposes — ^but  it  revived, 
and  for  the  last  tw^nty-fiye  years  there  has  been  a  pMceptiUe 
difference  in  its  products  and  the  land  acyoining.    The  ploo^ 
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last  spring  brought  to  the  surface  IJ  inches  more  of  the  sub-soil 
than  had  ever  before  been  brought  to  light,  and  still  its  pro- 
ducts have  been  more  than  65  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre — ^by  no 
means  a  large  crop,  but  a  remunerating  one.  My  object  in 
planting  this  lot,  was  to  prepare  the  land  for  an  apple  orchard 
and  a  carrot  crop  next  year.  After  sinking  the  large  stones  on 
this  lot,  I  intend  manuring  as  usual,  and  ploughing  full  ten 
inches,  and  putting  it  to  carrots  and  other  roots. 

The  under  drains  in  my  bam  lot  have  worked  wonderfully ; 
the  water  that  came  near  drowning  out  the  brakes  in  that  lot 
ne^u:  the  surface,  now  mns  freely  underneath,  and  has  given 
place  to  full  60  bushels  of  com,  and  300  bushels  of  turnips  per 
acre. 

The  130  rods  of  drains  on  the  two  acre  lot  that  your  com- 
mittee saw  when  here,  have  been  nearly  filled  with  small  stones, 
with  an  open  drain  at  the  bottom.  The  water  has  been  mnning 
fireely  in  all  of  them  for  the  last  three  weeks,  to  the  utter  sur- 
prise of  many  of  our  oldest  men,  who  had  known  the  land  for 
many  years  before. 

Sutton,  1849. 


William  S.  LincoMs  Statement 

The  one-quarter  acre  of  carrots,  entered  by  me  for  the  socie- 
ty's premium,  was  harvested  the  29th  of  October,  yielding  by 
weight,  at  fifty  pounds  to  the  bushel,  (the  whole  crop  having 
been  weighed)  9,228  pounds,  or  184  bushels  and  twenty-eight 
pounds. 

The  land  on  which  the  crop  was  grown,  was  "  plain  land," 
naturally  light,  but  good — artificially  poor,  having  been  ex- 
hausted by  long  continued  cropping.  In  the  spring  of  1848,  it 
was  ploughed  and  planted  to  potatoes,  buckwheat,  and  com 
drilled  for  fodder.  These  seeds  were  put  into  the  ground  with- 
out manure — the  potatoes,  because  I  was  anxious  to  avoid  the 
rot,  then  so  {prevalent — the  buckwheat,  because  it  needed  none, 
and  the  com,  because  I  had  none  for  it.  The  crop  of  potatoes 
was  light,  but  sound,  of  com  and  buckwheat,  fair.  In  the 
spring  of  the  present  year,  the  land  was  ploughed  as  deep  aa 
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possible  with  the  common  plough,  twenty-three  cart  loads  of 
stable  manure  spread  as  evenly  as  possible  upon  the  whole, 
(one-half  acre)  and  ploughed  under;  the  ground  was  subse- 
quently harrowed,  and  again  ploughed,  and  the  seed  sowed  at 
the  rate  of  one  pound  to  the  acre. 

Upon  both  of  these  pieces,  all  the  work,  save  weeding  and 
harvesting,  was  done  by  myself  personally.  I  know  the  land 
to  have  been  well  prepared,  and  upon  the  smallest  piece,  to  have 
been  in  a  much  better  condition  than  in  either  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding years,  during  which,  it  had  produced  the  same  crop,  and 
from  which,  a  larger  crop  had  been  harvested  than  was  yielded 
the  present  year.  The  one-quarter  acre  first  inspected  by  your 
committee,  yielded  one  hundred  and  three  bushels,  the  other 
piece,  of  one-half  acre,  (part  of  which  I  have  entered)  but  two 
hundred  and  forty-three  bushels  and  twenty-six  pounds. 

This  light  yield  is  accounted  for,  only  by  the  miserably  bad 
quality  of  the  seed  used  by  me.  It  was  purchased  by  me,  as 
^^  fresh  and  genuine,'*^  It  proved  to  be  neither.  Early  in  the 
vegetation  of  the  crop,  the  whole  of  each  field  bore  the  appear- 
ance of  a  field  of  ruta  bagas.  At  a  distance,  scarcely  anything 
else  could  be  seen,  and  it  was  the  subject  of  remark  in  the 
neighborhood,  till  they  were  cut  out  at  the  time  of  weeding. 

There  is  no  probability  of  mistake  in  the  matter,  for  the 
machine  was  never  used  to  sow  a  ruta  baga  seed  designedly, 
since  I  bought  it  from  the  manufacturers.  I  have  alluded  to 
this,  in  the  hope  that  by  my  experience,  others  may  learn 
how  little  dependence  can  be  placed  in  the  representations  of 
seedsmen.  The  loss  this  year,  in  this  immediate  neighborhood 
from  bad  seed,  purchased  in  each  instance,  from  professed  seeds- 
men, may  be  fairly  estimated  at  not  less  than  one  hundred 
dollars. 

Upon  a  portion  of  this  larger  piece,  and  also  upon  a  part 
of  an  adjoining  one,  I  had  sowed  buckwheat  the  last  year. 
The  committee,  I  doubt  not,  perceived  the  unfavorable  appear- 
ance of  the  crop  upon  that  portion  which  had  borne  this  grain 
the  previous  year.  At  an  earlier  period  of  the  season,  the  differ- 
ence was  as  perceptible  as  a  fresh  fiurrow  would  have  been,  and 
that  too,  at  quite  a  distance.     What  caused  it  ?  The  land  orig- 
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inally  was,  to  all  appearance,  of  equal  quality.  Prom  one  part, 
an  unmanured  crop  of  com  fodder  and  potatoes  had  been  taken, 
firom  the  other,  buckwheat.  This  year,  the  whole  piece  was 
idoughed,  manured  and  tended  alike.  Whence  the  difference  ? 
Did  the  buckwheat  cause  it?  It  is  said  to  be  a  fertilizer 
ploughed  under  green.  Is  its  effect  different  if  dry  ?  and  only 
(as  in  this  case)  the  stubble  turned  in.  Will  the  committee 
answer? 

1849.  CABROT   FIELD,  (ONE-HALF    ACRE.)  Dr. 

To  ploughing— one  man  and  oxen,  -  $1  50 

«   23  loads  of  manure,            -        -  .  23  00 

<'   Hauling  and  spreading  the  same,  -  4  61 

"   Ploughing,  self  and  horse,  i  day,  -  60 

«  Harrowing, 38 

"   Seed  and  sowing,       -        -        -  »  76 

"  Harrowing,        -        ...  -  25 

"   Weeding  ten  days,     -        -        -  -  10  00 

"         three  days,  -        -        -  -  3  00 

"   Harvesting,  two  men  two  days,  -  -  4  00 

Drawing,           -        -        -        -  -  1  25 

Interest  on  land  at  $200  per  acre,  -  6  00 

$55  24 

1849.  CARROT   FIELD.  CR. 

By  243  bushels  26  lbs.  carrots,  at  25  cts.  per  bushel,      $60  38 
"  One-half  the  manure  back  for  the  next  crops,    -         12  50 

$72  88 

The  crop  entered  should  be  stated  differently,  and  should  be 
charged  only  with  one-half  the  amoimts  of  these  charges,  save 
perhaps,  that  the  proportion  should  be  somewhat  larger  for  har- 
vesting and  drawing,  so  that  the  account  with  the  crop  which 
I  have  returned,  should  be  charged  only,  with  half  the  above 
amount  of  manure  and  labor — say  .  -  -  $22  04j 
Two-thirds  harvesting,       -        .        .        -        .  3  00 

Interest  on  land,        -.----  300 


May 

2, 

6, 

B, 

9, 

21, 

June  13, 

July 

6, 

U 

26, 

Oct. 

29, 

128  04| 
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CREDIT. 

By  184   bushels,  28  lbs.  carrots,  at  25  cts.  per 

bushel, $46  14 

By  one-half  the  manure,    .        -        -        -        -  6  26 


$52  39 


Upon  the  one-quarter  acre,  which  3rielded  only  103  bushels, 
the  net  profit,  without  any  credit  of  manure  to  next  crop,  was 
three  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  will  recollect  the  '<  Royal 
Blue  Heart  Seedling  Potatoes,^^  exhibited  at  the  society's  show, 
for  1848,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Richards,  of  New  England  Village, 
Grafton.  Having  procured  a  small  quantity  of  these  potatoes, 
I  planted  them  this  spring,  upon  the  turning  or  head  land  of 
my  com  ground,  next  to  where  I  grew  the  carrots,  before  re- 
ported. When  digging  these  this  fall,  I  noticed  the  yield  and 
measured  the  ground — ^irom  two  drills,  twenty-four  feet  long, 
each,  I  harvested  two  barrels  of  potatoes,  hardly  one  too  small 
for  the  table,  and  many,  of  the  very  lai^est  size.  From  a  piece 
of  ground  sixty  feet,  averaging  twenty-three  feet,  the  above  in- 
cluded, I  dug  six  barrels,  heaped  measure.  This  potato,  I 
think,  (aside  from  its  color,  which  is  very  dark  throughout,} 
among  the  most  valuable  of  the  many  varieties  cultivated. 

Worcester,  November  9/A,  1849. 


William  A.   Wheeler's  Statement. 

I  herewith  hand  you  a  statement  of  the  expenses  and  pro- 
duct of  carrots  upon  one  acre  of  land,  on  my  farm  in  Worces- 
ter, during  the  year  1849,  and  which  are  entered  for  premium. 


1849. 

CARROT   FI£U>. 

DB. 

May  16, 

To  labor  of  carting  and  spreading  ma- 

nure, 8  days,          -        -        -        . 

#733 

<( 

To  labor  of  team  4f  days, 

4  76 

^*      16, 29, 

"      "     team  ploughing  4  days. 

400 
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May  31, 

To  labor  of  men  ploughing,  4  days,    - 

|3  67 

II       II 

II      II       II   preparing  beds  6J  days. 

6  04 

June, 

"      <<  hoeing,  weeding  and  thinning, 

11  92 

July. 

II      II      11          II              ... 

16  60 

Sept, 

"      "      pulling  weeds,     ... 

3  21 

Not.  14, 

"      "      harvesting  33  days,      - 

30  26 

Amount  for  labor,      -        -        -        -        86  67 

Hay  16,        To  32  cords  weak  compost,  at  $2,      -        64  00 

"       «  "   Seed, 2  60 


Total  expenses,  ....    $163  17 

1849.  CABROT   FI£U>.  CB. 

By  1,066|  bushels  carrots,  at  26  cents,   -        -  #2,266  62 

"  Tops  sold, 7  00 


Gross  proceeds,  -        -        -        .    $273  62 

Expenses  brought  forward,  -        -      163  17 


Net  profit, #120  46 

The  acre  of  ground  was  divided  into  eight  beds,  and  four 
cords  of  compost  put  upon  each  bed.  The  whole  was  ploughed 
twice,  the  first  time  as  deep  as  possible,  with  a  large  plough 
and  three  yoke  of  oxen. 

The  product  of  each  bed  was  as  follows : — 

1st,  117  bushels,  6th,  132  bushels, 

2d,  124      «  6th,  142       « 

3d,  127i    "  7th,  146       « 

4th,  131      "  8th,  148       « 


Total,        -        .    #1,0661 

Showing  as  the  largest  yield  on  one-quarter  of  an  acre,  293 
bushels.  The  ground  is  the  same  as  I  have  used  for  six  years 
last  past. 

WOBCESTXR,   1849. 
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Benjamin  N.  Ckilds'  Statement. 

Agreeably  to  the  requisitions  of  the  society,  I  hereby  make  a 
statement  of  facts  relative  to  my  rata  baga  turnip  crop. 

1st.  The  general  state  of  the  land  in  1848  ?  Answer, — 
medium. 

2d.  Manner  of  cultivation  in  1848?  Answer, — usual 
method. 

3d.  Product  and  quality  of  manure  used  in  1848  ?  Answer, — 
about  ten  loads  to  the  acre,  coarse  manure. 

4th.  The  product  of  the  land  in  1848?  Answer, — about  40 
bushels  of  potatoes. 

5th.  The  condition  of  the  land  in  the  spring  of  1849  ?  An- 
swer,— 

6th.  Quantity  and  quality  of  manure  used  in  the  {nresent 
season  ?  Answer, — six  loads  of  green  manure  spread,  and  two 
loads  in  drills. 

7th.  Mode  of  cultivation  preparatory  to  sowing  ?  Answer,— 
ploughed  twice  and  harrowed  once. 

8th.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  seed  used  ?  Answer, — one 
pound  good  seed  to  the  acre. 

9th.  Time  and  manner  of  sowing,  weeding  and  harvesting? 
Answer, — sowed  June  20th,  by  hand,  hoed  and  weeded  twice, 
harvested  November  3d. 

10th.  The  amount  of  produce  ?  Answer, — 12,000  pounds, 
or  240  bushels. 

11th.  The  expense  of  seed,  manure,  labor,  &c.  ?  Answer,— 
seed,  twenty-five  cents,  manure,  S8,  labor,  $7. 

12th.  The  value  of  product?  Answer, — ^240  bushels,  at 
twenty-five  cents  per  bushel,  ^60. 

Worcester,  November  3(i,  1849. 


On  Essays. 
The  committee  received  an  essay  on  the  "  Means  to  be  used 
to  create  a  deeper  interest  in  the  cause  of  Agriculture,"  written 
by  the  Rev.  T.  D.  P.  Stone,  the  chaplain  and  principal  instruc- 
tor of  the  <<  State  Reform  School,"  to  whom  they  award  the 
premium  of  $26. 
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They  also  received  another  Essay,  written  in  a  fine  fair  fe- 
male hand,  to  which  they  would  gladly  have  awarded  a  second 
premium  if  they  had  been  authorized  so  to  do.  In  a  note  ac- 
companying it,  over  the  signature  of  <<  Alice  Lisle,"  it  is 
stated  that  ^<  it  was  written  in  the  intervals  of  domestic  duties 
by  a  young  farmer^ s  vnfe?'*  It  contains  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions, but  the  committee  do  not  think  they  are  authorized  to 
publish  portions  of  it  without  the  express  assent  of  the  fair 
writer. 

The  conmiittee  met  for  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  at 
Westborough,  and  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  vis- 
iting the  State  Reform  School,  and  were  highly  gratified  with 
the  arrangement  and  good  order  of  the  establishment,  the  be^ 
havior  of  the  pupils,  and  with  the  improvement  now  in  progress 
in  the  arrangement  and  management  of  the  land.  A  very  con- 
venient bam  has  been  constructed  and  favorably  located  to  ac- 
commodate the  different  parts  of  the  farm — ^large  preparation 
to  manufacture  manure,  has  been  made,  and  with  the  labor  of 
the  pupils,  this  may  be  a  model  farm  for  the  instruction  of  the 
agricultural  community,  and  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most 
benevolent  institutions  in  the  Commonwealth  to  the  inmates, 
and  highly  useful  to  others. 

JOHN  W.  LINCOLN,  Chairman. 


An  Essat  on  the  '^  Means  to  be  used  to  create  a  deeper 
Interest  in  the  cause  of  Agriculture." 

By  T.  D.  p.  Stone. 

The  success  of  past  efforts  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
their  being  continued,  and  that  with  an  increase  of  zeal.  What 
has  been  done  to  awaken  thought,  secure  capital,  and  induce 
experiments  for  the  advancement  of  our  agricultural  interests, 
not  only  shows  what  may  be  done,  must  be  done,  and  will  be 
done, — ^but  ?iow  to  doit.  The  press  is  to  teem  with  new  incen*- 
tives  to  till  the  soil  and  to  increase  its  products.  The  State 
and  county  society  and  local  association  is  still  to  exert  its  ap- 
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propriate  influence  on  the  public  mind.  Wealth  is  still  to  ex- 
change bank  stock  for  neat  stock,  city  rents  for  country  farms, 
and  become  as  much  interested  in  books  o{  pedigree  as  infacUjry 
ledgers.  Legislative  agricultural  meetings  are  still  needed,  to 
show  the  community  the  true  importance  of  the  farmer's  calling. 
Not  one  of  all  the  appliances  which  have  tended  to  awaken 
present  interest  in  the  arts  of  the  plough,  can  be  spared  from  the 
array  of  means  requisite  to  secure  a  stUl  deeper  interest.  Their 
full  power  demands  the  lapse  of  centuries  for  developement 
And  all  other  means  within  our  reach  will  increase  the  in- 
fluence of  those  which  are  now  emjdoyed.  Progress  must  be 
the  watchword  of  the  farmer,  or  he  will  soon  fall  into  the  rear. 
If  in  his  anxiety  <<  not  to  remove  the  old  landmarks,"  he  takes 
care  to  do  all  things  as  his  father  did, — ^the  children  will  take 
care  as  soon  as  they  come  of  age,  to  quit  the  homestead  and 
the  fanner's  toil.  New  England  cradles  inspire  souls  with  an 
energy  which  cannot  rest  contented  without  '<  seeing  things 
improve,^^  The  spirit  of  "  '76  "  is  in  our  young  men.  They 
have  no  revolutionary  struggle  to  bear.  Presidential  elections 
occur  but  once  in  four  years.  There  is  little  to  stir  up  their 
souls  and  give  play  to  their  talents  in  the  good  old  round  of 
chopping,  planting,  haying,  harvesting,  and  then  chopping  again. 
Under  that  system  they  tire,  and  look  abroad  for  clerkships, 
trades,  or  El-Dorado's  in  California.  But  let  their  ambition 
cling  to  the  plough,  the  dairy,  the  nursery,  the  fold,  the  stable, 
the  sty,  or  even  the  fowl-yard,  and  it  can  find  full  scope — and 
they  will  probably  remain  farmers. 

In  order  to  secure  such  a  result,  we  must  labor  more  to  reach 
the  masses.  New  discoveries  in  agriculture,  like  heat,  are  slow 
in  their  downward  progress.  It  is  many  a  year  before  a  new 
plough,  or  a  new  crop  can  be  generally  appreciated,  as  conuno- 
nity  is  now  organized.  There  is  too  wide  a  distinction  be- 
tween your  genteel  wealthy  farmer,  and  the  working  farmer. 
Tet  it  is  to  the  latter  that  we  look  for  the  largest  proportion  of 
our  produce.  He  must  be  interested  in  the  advancement  of 
agriculture,  or  all  the  efibrts  of  others  will  be  vain.  This  class 
constitute  the  '<  bone  and  muscle  "  of  our  community.     The 
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saggestions  of  this  paper  relate  to  the  promotion  of  deeper  in- 
terest in  agriculture,  in  theit  minds. 

The  measures  of  political  leaders  suggest  the  means  which 
will  be  first  proposed.  Every  election  campaign  witnesses  the 
careful  selection  of  party  orators  whose  voices  reach  the  retired 
hamlet  as  well  as  the  city  hall.  Newspaper  editors,  and  book- 
seUers  employ  lecturing  agencies  to  awaken  interest  in  their 
business.  Temperance  societies' reach  all  classes  by  similar 
instrumentalities.  We  all  know  the  power  of  personal  appeals 
upon  religious  topics,  when  in  the  large  assembly  the  preacher 
brings  each  auditor  under  the  influence  of  his  voice.  And  ag- 
ricultural  meetings  of  every  kind  are  rendered  attractive  to 
multitudes  by  their  public  discussions  and  addresses.  Then  let 
this  idea  be  carried  out  in  systematic  effort  for  this  express 
object.  Let  lectures  and  discussions  on  the  farming  interest 
abound.  Reach  the  masses  through  mass  meetings,  on  this 
subject  as  well  as  on  other  subjects.  Would  not  lectures  on 
soil,  on  plants  best  adapted  for  culture  and  for  food,  on  animals 
and  their  wants  and  natural  habits,  and  on  kindred  subjects,  be 
well  patronized  ?  Would  not  such  lectures  by  men  of  known 
worth  and  skill  in  their  theme,  have  great  influence  ?  Would 
it  not  be  well  for  our  agricultural  societies  to  institute,  or  at 
least,  encourage  such  efforts  ?  Is  not  the  subject  worthy  of  this 
kind  of  attention  ?  Is  there  not  a  vast  fund  of  practical  infor- 
mation which  will  not  reach  the  masses  in  any  other  way  ? 
How  powerful  would  be  the  impression  of  diagrams  and  draw- 
ings, models,  and  practical  experiments  in  the  hands  of  able 
lecturers.  How  profitable  as  well  as  interesting,  the  recital  of 
facts  bearing  upon  this  great  subject,  which  have  been  collected 
firom  extensive  reading,  travel,  and  experiment.  How  would 
the  combined  wisdom  of  distant  and  dissimilar  people,  be  made 
to  bear  upon  our  gardeners  and  our  farmers.  That  great 
Roman  heart  which  seemed  to  long  for  true  progress  in  the  em- 
pire which  it  swayed,  felt  that  imperial  munificence  should 
tempt  Yirgil  to  incite  all  classes  to  agricultural  pursuits.  It 
was  one  of  the  glories  of  the  age  of  Augustus,  that  the  practical 
lessons  of  Yii^il's  Georgics  were  so  highly  and  so  generally 
prized.  That  fact  had  its  full  share  of  influence  in  staying  the 
27 
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curse  of  war.  And  neither  poetry  nor  eloquence  can  be  spared 
in  our  age  from  the  service  of  the  plough.  Let  an  attempt  be 
once  made  in  earnest  to  draw  audiences  together  to  listen  to 
good  agricultural  lectures,  and  it  is  believed,  more  will  be  ef- 
fected for  general  improvement  in  farming  than  could  be  secured 
in  any  other  way,  at  so  little  expense.  Such  lectures  riiould 
be  delivered  in  all  our  towns  to  accomplish  their  object.  The 
periodical  addresses  at  the  cfCttle  show  do  not  reach  all  who 
could  and  would  hear  local  addresses  nearer  their  houses. 

It  is  suggested,  secondly,  that  more  attention  might  profita- 
bly be  paid  to  agricultural  studies  in  our  common  schools. 
Who  would  conjecture  from  our  reading  books,  that  the  pupils 
using  them  belong  to  fanner's  families,  to  a  great  extent  ?  How 
lean  is  our  school  literature  on  this  subject  Why  should  not 
practical  information  respecting  soil  and  vegetation  be  deemed 
as  worthy  of  study  as  the  human  system?  Yet  multitudes 
study  the  school  book  on  anatomy  and  physiology  who  never 
see  Gray's,  or  any  other  author's  school  book  on  agricultural 
chemistry.  It  would  be  no  loss  to  mechanics'  sons  to  learn  to 
[dant  gardens.  An  early  interest  in  such  work  would  not  tend 
to  increase  street  riotings  or  roving  boys.  Would  it  not  be 
easy,  by  suitable  efforts  at  school,  to  induce  even  children  to 
anticipate  rural  employments  with  joy,  and  voluntarily  to  com- 
mence them  in  the  flower  bed,  if  not  allowed  a  wider  garden 
range.  The  minds  of  children  who  have  grown  up  amid  the 
fiiscinations  of  good  husbandry,  and  been  sent  to  school  where 
the  clustering  vine  and 'smiling  flower  adorned  their  school 
room,  never  tire,  in  after  years,  of  the  employments  of  their 
childhood.  In  <<  distant  lands,  where  foreign  summers  glow," 
the  Swiss  remembers  his  home,  and  delights  in  the  same  kind 
of  labor  which  covers  his  native  soil  with  verdme.  The  picture 
o£  some  of  the  European  public  school  establishments  is  cer- 
tainly suggestive  to  our  yankee  spirits,  prone  as  we  are  to  "in- 
vent every  thing  that  is  not  invented,"  and  use  every  thing 
which  is  invented.  There  stands  the  teacher's  cottage,  with  its 
firuit  trees,  and  garden  in  near  contiguity  to  the  school  building, 
with  its  play  ground,  and  flower  yard,  where  children  vie  with 
each  other  in  the  production  of  rich  boquets  to  adorn  the  school 
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]t)oin.     Why  should  not  our  New  England  schools,  so  justly 
our  pride,  so  truly  our  defence,  impress  young  minds  with  a 
taste  for  cultivating  fruits  and  flowers  ?    Does  not  the  very  lo- 
cation of  our  schoolhouses  near  old  pastures,  or  neglected  or- 
chards, or  under  forest  glooms,  or  beside  grave-yards,  or,  at  best, 
in  the  most  retired  and  useless  spot  in  our  villages,  tend  to  dis- 
gust young  minds  with  every  thing  connected  with  farming, 
and  lead  to  an  early  wish  to  migrate  and  become  any  thing  but 
fiEurmers.     Our  Maker  has  given  children  a  taste  for  the  beauti- 
ful.    He  has  given  to  cultivators  of  the  soil  the  power  of  ren- 
dering their  fields,  and  orchards,  and  gardens  beautiful,  without 
detracting  from  their  profits.     Still,  the  farmer  rarely  thinks  of 
any  thing  but  profit,  and  regards  attention  to  taste  as  so  much 
wasted  effort.     "  Flowers,"  said  one  of  Hodge's  descendants, 
"  Flowers  are  curses,  young  gals  will  stick  'em  into  the  ground, 
and  afore  they  are  big  enough  to  make  butter  or  weed  onions, 
the  paltry  yellow  and  red,  and  speckled  blossoms  will  be  pep- 
pered like  Canada  thistles,  all  over  the  garden  patch,  and  whole 
home  lot."     But  Hodge,  with  all  his  hostility  to  flowers,  does 
not  receive  larger  profits  than  his  neighbor,  whose  grapery  and 
tomato-bed,  and  fowl-yard,  and  hive-house,  increase  his  cash  as 
much  as  they  add  to  the  beauty  of  his  premises,  although  their 
mutual  arrangement  amid  roses  and  dahlias  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  mere  pleasure  garden.    Hodge  will  have  to  look  for 
his  children,  bye-and-bye  in  some  city,  while  the  latter  fieunily 
mentioned  will  only  have  remained,  like  the  peofde  of  the 
apiary,  to  occupy  and  adprn  contiguous  homes,  and  give  to  the 
whole  neighborhood  the  aspect  and  fragrance  which  enchanted 
their  young  years.    'Wlien  we  look  at  the  utter  want  of  regard 
to  the  idea  of  rendering  agriculture  attractive  in  our  conunon 
school  arrangements,  we  must  cease  to  wonder  that  there  is  so 
much  migration  from  our  favored  State.     We  call  it  the  spirit 
of  adventure.     Is  it  not,  in  part  at  least,  the  spirit  of  disgust  ? 
How  then  shall  a  change  be  brought  about  ?    It  must  be  the 
work  of  time,  whatever  plan  may  be  adopted.     Several  distinct 
points  are  to  be  gained.     Some  of  these  will  be  reached  by  the 
persevering  ap^ication  of  measures  now  employed.     For  others, 
new  means  are  demanded.     What  is  now  being  done  to  arouse 
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attention  will  show  community  the  importance  of  introducing 
into  our  schools,  better  text-books,  or  rather  some  text-books  on 
farming.  The  same  influences  will  act  in  a  degree  upon  the 
selection  of  schoolhouse  sites,  and  lead  our  districts  to  avoid 
the  vicinity  of  a  poorly  tilled  farm,  as  they  would  proximity  to 
a  stagnant  and  undrainable  bog  for  the  spot  where  "young 
ideas  may  shoot."  But  all  this  will  not  provide  teachers  inter- 
ested in  the  soil.  It  is  suggested  that  we  need  in  each  of  our 
counties,  a  good  (Agricultural  school,  of  high  order.  The  re- 
mainder of  this  essay  will  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  these 
questions :  Why  is  such  a  school  demanded  ?  Whai  should  be 
its  plan  ?    And  how  can  it  be  started  and  sustained  ? 

1st.  Why  is  such  a  school  demanded  ?  To  secure  deq>er 
interest  in  agriculture  in  the  teachers  of  district  schools.  Our 
schools  receive  a  tincture  from  our  academies,  as  our  academies 
do  from  our  colleges.  Colleges  furnish  many  of  our  academies 
.and  high  schools,  as  well  as  district  schools,  with  teachers,  from 
.among  the  undergraduates.  These  come  from  a  literary  atmos- 
,  phere,  and  give  such  a  cast  to  their  instructions.  They  prefer  to 
•teach  "higher  branches."  They  regard  labor  as  beueath 
.them,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  This  is  one  of  the  inevitable 
results  of  our  present  system  of  college  training.  What  interest 
can  they  be  expected  to  throw  around  the  study  of  agriculture  ? 
Have  we  any  reason  to  expect  from  them,  hints,  remarks,  and 
illustrations  designed  and  adapted  to  elevate  the  employment 
which  they  neglect,  if  they  do  not  despise  it?  Our  school 
teachers  generally  have  no  inclination  to  spend  their  energies 
upon  such  efforts,  and,  such  is  the  stat^  of  public  opinion,  that 
they  would  not  venture  to  attempt  it,  if  ibey  wi^ed  to.  Oor 
committees  could  not  be  expected  to  sustaki  them  at  present 
But  let  our  teachers  come  from  under  the  influence  of  minds 
which  cyppreciate  the  importance  of  our  agricultare,  and  hhot 
by  lectures,  and  at  recitations,  and  in  social  intercourse  to  ren- 
der its  employments  interesting,  respectable  and  profitable  in 
the  opinion  of  their  pupils,  and  such  efibrts  will  be  imitated 
when  those  pupils  come  in  their  turn  to  fill  the  teacher's  desk. 
If  it  be  asked  why  we  should  not  rather  seek  to  so  modify  ex- 
isting schools  AS  to  jneet  this  want,  why  not  introduce  such  in- 
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struction  into  teacher's  seminaries  and  Normal  schools  ?  The 
answer  is,  that  while  it  is  desirable  to  do  so  to  some  extent,  it 
is  also  in  many  respects  impracticable  to  combine  the  two  great 
objects  in  such  establishments  without  neutralizing  both.  Our 
normal  schools  are  to  develope  true  ideas  of  teaching.  They 
act  upon  community  by  exhibiting  and  impressing  upon  public 
opinion  what  correct  instruction  and  good  discipline  are.  They 
are  not  expected  to  educate  all  our  teachers.  Far  from  it.  If 
one-tenth,  or  one-twentieth  of  them  secure  improved  views  and 
practice,  there  will  be  an  ample  equivalent  for  the  expense  of 
sustaining  normal  schools.  And  if  the  same,  or  even  less  pro- 
portion of  our  teachers  were  to  become  interested,  and  qualified 
to  infuse  agricultural  elements  into  our  common  schools,  the 
whole  State  would  be  improved  in  these  respects  also.  The 
pupils  of  normal  and  the  pupils  of  agricultural  schools  would 
influence  each  other,  and  influence  others,  perhaps  even  some  of 
those  from  college.  Again,  agricultural  schools  are  needed  to  im- 
prove the  intellectual  state  of  the  farming  population.  Let  them 
feel  that  there  is  a  school  for  thenif  and  our  farmer's  sons  and 
daughters  vnll  attend  it.  A  large  number  who  would  otherwise 
never  attend  a  high  school  or  academy,  will  save  enough  of  time 
and  money  to  secure,  at  least,  several  months  of  study  under  su- 
perior advantages  of  society  and  of  instruction.  We  need  such 
means  to  call  out  our  youth  into  society,  before  they  settle  down 
for  life  in  the  retirement  of  the  farm.  What  an  advance  of  real 
mental  and  moral  worth  might  thus  be  secured,  in  addition  to 
the  acquisition  of  some  of  those  little  civilities  of  fashionable 
life,  which  would  secure  a  degree  of  happiness  in  the  social  cir- 
cle, too  often  unknown  among  awkward  Jonathans.  The  time 
is  past  when  education  and  good  manners  are  to  be  deprecated 
as  injurious  to  crops, — ^when  a  man's  agricultural  skill  is  to  be 
estimated  as  some  estimate  their  compost  heaps,  by  the  degree 
in  which  they  disgust  and  ofiend.  Let  our  farmers  and  our 
farmer's  wives,  be  all  of  them  well  educated  and  polite,  and 
this  alone  woifld  enhance  every  kind  of  property  in  value 
throughout  our  country.  And  nothing  could  better  promote 
this  object  than  the  establishment  of  agricultural  schools, 
which  farmer's  children  should  feel  to  be  theirs  by  right. 
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2dly.  In  offering  suggestions  as  to  the  plan  of  such  a  school, 
the  writer's  ideas  may  differ,  somewhat,  from  many  of  the  gen- 
erally received  of  the  community  on  this  subject.  His  expe- 
rience as  an  instructor,  (at  the  head  of  several  academies,  male 
and  female,  at  times  in  the  very  centre  of  a  farming  population,) 
has  taught  him  that  what  is  popular,  is  not  always  useful,  and 
that  great  expense  is  not  always  attended  with  greatest  profit 

He  would  suggest  then,  firsts  that  the  plan  of  such  a  school 
should  be  economical  for  the  pupil.  Gentlemen's  sons  may  pay 
large  tuition,  perhaps,  but  farmer's  sons  will  not  do  it.  Tbeory 
may  argue  that  they  will.  But  experience  {ffoves  that  they 
will  not.  Although  such  an  establishment  demands  abundant 
apparatus  and  the  best  of  instruction,  yet  if  its  expenses  come 
heavy  to  the  pupil,  the  school  will  not  be  filled  with  those  for 
whom  it  is  intended. 

Secondly,  such  a  school  should  be  located  where  all  prom- 
inent features  of  good  tillage  are  practically  and  successfully 
exhibited  by  the  various  farms  in  the  vicinity.  Besides  con- 
stant allusion  to  the  school  farm,  embracing  various  forms  of 
culture  under  his  own  eye,  let  the  teacher  be  able  to  refer  to 
Esq.  A.'s  bog  reclaimed — Capt.  B.'s  bam, — CoL  C's  compost 
plan,  ^.,  and  the  pupil  will  learn  more  from  this  reference 
than  from  looking  only  at  ever  so  perfect  a  model  made  to 
hand,  for  experiment's  sake,  on  the  model  farm.  And  in  this 
way,  not  a  few  good  lectures  of  a  new  kind  would  be  intro- 
duced to  the  pupil.  Farmer  Thrivewell,  standing  by  the  side 
of  his  yearlings,  will  be  lecturing  on  the  qualities  of  good  cat- 
tle, in  an  eloquent  strain,  while  if  he  stood  in  the  teacher's 
desk,  he  would  do  nodiing  but  exhibit  awkwardness.  Every 
visit  to  the  farm  in  the  neighborhood,  by  chance  with  the 
teacher,  would  lead  to  increased  efforts  on  said  farm,  and  give 
practical  ideas  which  could  not  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 
As  to  the  general  plan  of  study,  it  is  suggested  that  it  should  be 
eminently  practical.  Pupils  should  bring  up  the  neglects  of 
district  schools.  They  should  learn  to  write  a  fair  letter,  and 
make  out  a  fair  bill,  and  converse  intelligibly,  as  well  as  to 
plant,  sow  and  reap  scientifically.  But  beyond  this  idea  <^ 
jnractical  instruction,  no  change  need  be  made  firom  the  usual 
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academical  course,  excepting  such  as  the  very  object  of  the 
school  suggests. 

Whether  such  a  school  be  a  state  affair,  or  the  result  of  a 
jvivate  munificence,  whether  it  be  conducted  on  a  large  scale 
or  not, — with  other  kindred  questions,  it  is  left  for  others  to 
decide. 

Thirdly.  In  regard  to  the  question,  how  can  it  be  started 
and  sustained,  one  remark  only  is  offered,  viz. :  <<  where  there 
is  a  will  there  is  a  way."  The  Worcester  County  Agricultural 
Society  has  only  to  say  <<  let  such  a  school  be,"  and  it  will  be 
and  continue  to  be,  a  blessing  and  an  honor  to  the  Old  Bay 
State. 
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The  Cattle  Show  and  Pair  of  this  society,  was  held  at 
Northampton,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  10th  and  11th 
of  October  last.  On  account  of  the  threatening  aspect  of  the 
weather,  or  for  some  other  reason,  the  crowd  of  people  did  not 
appear  to  be  so  large  as  usual  on  these  occasions. 

The  show  of  cattle  was  inferior,  in  respect  to  numbers,  to 
that  of  many  former  years,  but  the  quality  of  the  animals  would 
not  suffer  in  comparison  with  those  of  any  preceding  exhibition. 
There  were  but  two  town  teams — one  from  Easthampton,  of 
twenty-six  yoke,  and  one  from  South  Hadley,  of  sixteen  yoke. 
Both  took  the  highest  premimn,  the  one  for  the  greater  number, 
and  the  other  for  the  better  quality.  Of  swine,  there  never  has 
been  a  better  exhibition.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Northamp- 
ton Horticultural  Club,  the  variety  and  nmnber  of  specimens  of 
apples,  pears,  grapes,  and  other  fruit  presented,  would  have  done 
honor  to  any  similar  exhibition,  in  the  best  fruit-growing  dis- 
tricts. 

On  Thursday,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  show  of  horses 
was,  therefore,  much  less  than  it  would  have  been  on  a  fair 
day.  Forty  entries  were  made,  but  not  all  the  horses  entered, 
were  present  for  inspection.  The  examination  was  made  under 
the  roof  to  the  South  Street  Bridge.  This  afforded  shelter  from 
the  rain,  but  it  was  a  poor  place  to  show  horses  to  advantage. 
The  address,  was  delivered  by  Professor  John  P.  Norton,  of 
New  Haven. 


On  DoiOBSTic  Manutactures. 

Were  we  desirous  of  forming  the  most  correct  general  esti- 
mate of  a  people,  or  of  any  section  of  the  community,  and  if, 
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in  our  inquiry,  we  were  restricted  to  one  interrogatory,  what 
would  that  one  be  ?  We  think  it  would  be — "  Are  they  indus- 
trious, or  are  they  idle  ?" 

Industry  is  the  parent  of  virtue,  idleness  is  the  progenitor  of 
yice ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  one  or  the  other,  is  the  character- 
istic feature  of  a  people,  will  its  moral  position  be  high  or  low. 
It  is  no  unmerited  eulogium  on  New  Ekigland,  to  affirm,  that 
her  prominent  characteristic  is  industry;  and  although  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  die  may  include  among  her  sons,  some 
who  deserve  the  unenviable  epithet  of  loafers^  this  is  but  the 
exception  that  proves  the  rule,  and  that,  as  a  general  thing, 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  a  New  England  household,  all  do 
something  to  enrich  the  family  store,  and  make  up  the  aggre- 
gate of  domestic  abundance  which  is  so  largely  enjoyed. 

The  characteristic  industry  of  the  New  England  population, 
may  trace  its  paternal  and  maternal  descent  to  the  first  puritan 
settlers ;  of  whose  divine  guidance  in  the  conception  and  prose- 
cution of  their  arduous,  but  successful  enterfHrise,  it  is  a  signal 
proof,  that  they  were  destined  to  land  on  a  barren  and  inhospita- 
ble shore,  where  all  their  energies  were  required,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  And  when  we  reflect  on  the 
unparalleled  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter,  and  the  wonders 
they  were  enabled  to  achieve  ;  when  we  call  to  mind  their  "  day 
of  small  things,"  and  the  mighty  results  that  have  succeeded  it, 
we  are  insensibly  reminded  of  the  lines  of  Cowper : — 

"  B«liiad  a  frowning  ProTideicc, 
Ue  bides  a  uniluig  face." 

Had  the  early  settlers  found  themselves  in  a  land  where  little 
tofl  or  personal  exertion  was  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  the 
comforts,  or  even  luxuries  of  life,  it  is  but  too  probable,  they 
would  speedily  have  lost  all  traces  of  those  peculiar  virtues, 
which  their  descendants  in  this  State,  hold  in  such  affec- 
tionate veneration,  as  to  devote  one  day  in  every  year  to  their 
espQCval  contemplation ;  and  those  descendants  would,  conse- 
sequently,  have  been  a  people  among  whom  it  would  have 
been  in  vain  to  have  looked  for  such  exhibitions  as  our  eyes 
have  feasted  on  to-day. 
28 
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It  is  our  good  fortune  to  live  in  a  part  of  the  State  where 
nature  has  been  so  bountiful  of  her  gifts,  that  much  time  is  left 
to  our  sons  and  daughters  for  mental  cultivation,  and  leisure  is 
still  afforded  for  the  attainment  of  those  accomplishments,  which, 
like  the  ornaments  of  the  Corinthian  colunm,  add  grace  to  the 
structure,  without  impairing  the  solidity  of  the  edifice. 

Delightful  is  the  contemplation  of  a  family  group,  where  all 
the  members  are  engaged — after  the  imperative  duties  of  the 
day  are  fulfilled — in  the  different  pursuits  that  are  congenial  to 
their  respective  tastes ;  and  happy — ^thrice  happy  those  who 
have  attained  the  conviction,  that  the  quiet  joys  of  home 
infinitely  transcend  those  artificial  ones,  which  the  thoughtless 
seek  abroad,  and  not  unfrequently,  under  circumstances  prejudi- 
cial or  fatal  to  a  reputation,  of  which  they  know  not  the  value, 
until  it  is  too  late  to  retrieve  it. 

It  is  doubtless,  in  a  great  measiu:e,  to  evenings  and  other 
portions  of  leisure,  acquired  and  spent  in  the  way  first  men- 
tioned, that  we  are  indebted  for  the  production  of  the  many 
elegant  specimens  of  art,  we  have  had  the  privilege  of  behold- 
ing. As  the  different  articles,  which  it  was  the  province  of  the 
conmiittee  to  inspect,  passed  under  their  review,  it  was  pleas- 
ing— ^nay,  it  was  matter  of  exultation,  to  perceive,  that  while 
there  was  a  handsome  display  of  those  of  purely  domestic,  or 
household  manufacture,  there  was  an  accession  of  others  that 
spoke  highly  of  the  inventive  genius  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
and  proved  most  satisfactorily,  that  they  are  not  behind  their 
cotemporaries  in  scientific  or  artistic  advancement. 

The  individual  who  has  had  the  honor  to  be  deputed  by  the 
committee,  to  present  the  report,  having  been  bom  and  brought 
up,  or,  as  the  western  phrase  is,  raised,  in  the  old  country,  has 
had  opportunities  of  comparing  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
agricultural  districts  there  and  here  ;  and  although  it  will  nat- 
mrally  be  supposed,  that  whatever  bias  he  may  have,  is  in  fietvor 
of  his  father-land,  yet  the  paramount  obligation  he  owes  to 
truth,  compels  him  to  admit,  that  he  never  witnessed  in  Eng- 
land, such  varied  exhibitions  of  domestic  thrift,  nor  such  palpa- 
ble manifestations,  that  the  hours  of  well-earned  relaxation 
from  the  severer  calls  of  duty,  were  happily  and  beneficially  em- 
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ployed,  as  he  has  done  on  occasions  like  the  present,  in  this, 
and  the  adjoining  state  of  Connecticut. 

Of  undressed  flannels,  there  was  the  best  exhibition  any 
member  of  the  committee  remembered  to  have  seen.  The  first 
premium,  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Edwards  Clark,  of  South 
Deerfield ;  the  second,  to  Mrs.  F.  M.  Clapp,  of  Southampton  ; 
the  third,  to  C.  W.  Bement,  of  Chesterfield.  Of  dressed  flan- 
nels, there  was  only  one  piece  exhibited,  and  for  that,  which 
was  a  most  superior  sample ;  the  first  premium  was  awarded  to 
Mrs.  C.  Waite,  of  Whately. 

There  were  fourteen  entries  of  floor  carpetings,  the  display  of 
which  was  excellent  throughout.  The  first  premium,  was 
awarded  to  Mrs.  Maria  James,  of  Goshen ;  the  second,  to  Mrs. 
O.  E.  Abel,  of  Williamsburg ;  and  gratuities  of  two  dollars  to 
Mrs.  J.  Eden,  and  one  dollar  each,  to  Mrs.  Isaac  Davis,  of 
Northampton,  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Ferry,  of  Easthampton. 

There  were  nine  exhibitions  of  mechanical  skill.  Of  these, 
were  specimens  of  E.  W.  Fenton's  flint  enamelled  stone  ware, 
exhibited  by  G.  W.  Benson,  of  Northampton.  It  is  an  article 
of  recent  invention,  of  great  beauty,  convertible  into  a  variety 
of  shapes,  and  adaptable  to  numberless  purposes.  In  pattern, 
it  somewhat  resembles  tortoise  shell,  but  far  surpasses  it  in 
polish.  The  committee  recommend,  in  respect  of  it,  a  gratuity 
of  two  dollars.  The  horse  rake,  exhibited  by  Daniel  Good- 
well,  of  Hadley,  was  highly  praised.  The  committee  were 
struck  with  the  nice  manufacture  of  a  sap  tub,  offered  by 
S.  Blake,  of  Ashfield.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  very  modest 
letter  from  the  maker,  who  appears  to  be  a  self-taught  young 
man,  who  works  with  tools  of  his  own  making,  and  has  made 
about  two  hundred  of  them  in  his  intervals  of  leisure. 

Highly  finished  specimens  of  fancy  buttons,  not  to  be  sur- 
passed in  beauty,  were  exhibited  by  Samuel  Williston  &  Co., 
of  Easthampton ;  and  beautiful  specimens  of  different  kinds  of 
writing  paper,  from  the  Eagle  Mill  of  William  Clark  &  Co. 
This  extensive  establishment  embraces  the  manufacture  of 
every  species  of  best  writing  paper,  and  from  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  samples  presented,  the  committee  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  it  will  sustain  an  honorable  competition  with  any 
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similar  establishment  in  the  country.     It  affords  employment 
and  subsistence  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  people. 

JOHN  EDEN,  Chairtmn. 


Milch  Cows  and  Steers. 

The  committee  on  milch  cows  regretted  to  see  so  small  a 
number  exhibited, — smaller  than  has  ever  been  offered  before, 
for  the  premiums  of  the  society.  It  would  have  been  gratify- 
ing, had  there  been  certificates,  in  writing,  of  the  pounds  of 
milk  given  by  each  of  those  presented,  through  the  months  of 
June  and  August,  as  it  would  have  relieved  the  committee  (A 
the  difficulty  of  judging,  under  the  unfavorable  circumstances, 
of  some  of  the  cows  being  not  as  well  milked  as  they  should 
have  been,  on  the  morning  before  the  exhibition. 

The  committee  would  recommend,  that  each  individual  who 
offers  a  cow,  or  cows,  for  the  society's  premium,  should  know, 
for  a  certainty,  what  each  cow  produces,  for  a  month  or  two 
months  ;  and  that  a  written  certificate  of  the  age  and  breed, 
whether  native  or  imported,  and  of  the  quantity  of  milk  and 
butter,  as  well  as  the  keeping  they  have  had  during  the  time 
of  testing  their  qualities,  should  be  given. 

This  part  of  the  show  presented  a  better  appearance  than  in 
former  years.  The  animals  were  larger,  and  better  matched. 
There  was  awarded 

To  Harvey  Judd,  of  South  Hadley,  first  premium,  |8  00 

Mr.  Judd's  three  year  old  steers  weighed  three  thousand  two 
himdred  and  thirty  pounds,  and  were  very  superior. 

ELISHA  EDWARDS,  Chairman. 


Horses. 


The  committee  are  pleased  to  observe  the  continued  attention 
paid  to  the  breeding,  rearing,  and  training,  of  these  useful  and 
noble  animals.     The  goodly  number  of  an'mftlsi  on  exhibition, 
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for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  their  general  excellence,  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  our  farmers  are  giving  to  the  subject, 
an  attention  more  in  proportion  to  its  importance  than  formerly. 
The  committee  would  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  a  few  sug^ 
gestions,  as  to  the  kind  of  horse  most  worthy  of  breeding 
amongst  us. 

Time  was,  when  a  class  of  men,  very  appropriately  called 
croakers,  were  bewailing  the  introduction  of  railroads,  as  likely 
to  supersede  the  use  of  horses,  and  make  them  hardly  worth 
raising.     This  prediction  has  been  abundantly  falsified,  as  they 
are  still  in  good  demand,  and  bring  excellent  prices.     We  ad- 
mit, however,  that  the  multiplication  of  railroads  may  have  af- 
fected, to  a  certain  degree,  the  raising  of  horses ;  making  it  a 
matter  of  more  importance,  now,  to  raise  a  good  horse,  than  a 
poor  one.     Formerly,  an  awkward,  a  dull,  or  even  an  unsound 
animal,  provided  he  was  good  for  draught,  would  find  his  way 
to  some  one  of  the  niunerous  teams  that  traversed  the  country, 
and  bring  a  fair  price.     Now,  however,  our  produce  and  mer- 
chandize are  chiefly  transported  by  means  of  railroads,  the 
demand  for  such  horses  is  more  limited,  and  they  often  find  but 
a  poor  market.   This  can  hardly  be  called  an  evil,  since  it  stim- 
ulates to  improvement.     What  we  most  need,  at  present,  seems 
to  be  a  business  horse ;  one  that  shall  be  kept,  not  for  show, 
merely,  nor  yet  for  a  drudge,  but  suitable  for  the  lighter  farm 
work,  and  for  the  road.     Such  a  horse  should  be  of  the  medi- 
um size,  compactly  built,  clean  in  his  limbs,  of  an  easy,  grace- 
ful carriage,  docile  and  kind  in  his  disposition,  hardy,  and  of 
good  performance  on  the  road.     Nor  is  it  deemed  impracticable, 
to  cultivate  such  a  breed  within  the  limits  of  this  society. 
There  is  already  great  improvement  visible,  but  no  one  will 
pretend  to  say,  we  have  yet  attained  to  perfection.     We  are 
aware  it  is  often  objected,  that  our  horses  are  made  to  do  so 
many  kinds  of  work,  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  produce  or 
keep  up  a  breed,  possessing  marked  excellence.     But  to  this  it 
may  be  answered,  that  in  the  State  of  Vermont  are  raised,  as 
is  well  known,  some  of  the  best  horses  in  the  country.     What 
should  prevent  us  from  raising  as  good  horses  here  ?    Certainly, 
nothing  but  want  of  care  and  attention.     In  our  hill  towns, 
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oxen  are  almost  always  kept  for  the  heaviest  work  of  the  farm ; 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  there,  at  least,  the 
breeding  of  horses,  such  as  we  have  described,  may  not  be  suc- 
cessfully and  profitably  pursued. 

In  order  to  success  in  this,  as  in  every  other  business,  there 
must  be  care  and  good  management.  Three  things,  particu- 
larly, seem  to  be  of  great  importance,  if  we  would  make  any 
valuable  and  permanent  improvement.  In  the  first  place,  there 
should  be  good  blood.  The  value  of  this  is  obvious,  and  need 
not  be  enlarged  upon.  If  any  one  is  in  doubt  on  this  point, 
and  wishes  to  know  the  truth,  we  can  recommend  nothing  bet- 
ter, than  that  he  should  try  an  infusion  of  the  blood  of  some 
notedly  good  breed,  with  our  common  stock,  so  as  to  satisfy 
himself  from  personal  observation.  We  are  confident,  that  the 
result  would  be  a  solution  of  his  doubts,  and  a  confirmation  of 
the  truth  of  our  remark.  Next  to  good  blood,  if,  indeed,  not 
before  it,  comes  a  sound  constitution.  Want  of  attention  to 
this,  has  been,  and  still  is,  we  believe,  a  fruitful  source  of 
feebleness  and  disease  amongst  our  horses.  That  like  produces 
like,  seems  to  be  a  law  holding  good  throughout  the  animal 
and  vegetable  creation,  and  subject,  perhaps,  to  as  few  excep- 
tions as  any  other  law,  of  so  general  application.  The  various 
and  wonderful  improvements  made  of  late,  in  the  cultivation 
of  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  the  cereal  grains,  and  also  in  the 
breeding  of  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals,  are  founded  in  a  re- 
gard to  this  law,  and  without  it,  could  not  be  sustained.  It 
should  be  remembered,  that  it  is  a  law  holding  good  with 
regard  to  feebleness  of  constitution,  if  not  actual  disease,  many 
times,  as  well  as  to  form,  color,  and  disposition.  It  is  not  un- 
common, to  see  a  mare  that  has  done  good  service  in  her 
younger  days,  and  was  looked  upon  as  too  valuable  for  a 
breeder,  when  broken  down  in  a  measure  by  age,  and  perhaps 
disease,  put  to  the  raising  of  colts,  because,  at  a  former  time, 
she  had  been  a  valuable  animal.  If  a  course  so  at  vari- 
ance with  nature  and  common  sense,  were  persisted  in,  it  would 
produce,  in  the  end,  nothing  but  disappointment  and  vexation. 
One  of  the  conamittee  recollects  an  instance,  within  his  personal 
observation,  in  which  a  colt,  after  having  been  kept  two  years, 
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became  almost  entirely  worthless ;  and  solely,  as  he  believes, 
owing  to  the  unsoundness  of  the  dam.  But  neither  constitu- 
tion nor  blood,  in  the  parents,  will  avail  to  entire  success,  unless 
proper  attention  is  paid  to  the  offspring.  There  is  often  mis- 
management as  gross  here,  as  that  mentioned  above. 

The  horse  is  naturally  a  more  delicate  animal  than  the  cow 
or  ox,  and  requires  better  food  and  shelter  to  make  him  equally 
comfortable.  But  how  seldom  does  he  get  it,  in  his  younger 
years,  when  he  most  needs  it.  If  the  practice  were  not  cruel, 
it  would  be  amusing,  to  witness  the  course  pursued  by  some 
people,  in  order  to  produce  what  they  call  a  tough  horse.  They 
will  be  careful,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  does  not  run  with  the 
mother  too  long,  for  fear,  perhaps,  that  if  he  is  not  taken  off 
young,  he  will  never  learn  how  to  eat.  During  the  winter, 
they  will  see  that  he  is  exposed  to  a  good  number  of  storms, 
together  with  winter  winds  sufficient  to  give  him  strength  of 
constitution.  Or,  if  he  should  be  favored  with  a  stable,  it  is 
never  cleaned,  and  he  is  obliged  to  stand  with  his  heels  as  high 
as  his  head,  lest  he  should  get  the  ring-bone ;  and  a  card  or  a 
currycomb  is  on  no  account  to  be  used  upon  him,  lest  it  should 
make  his  skin  tender.  With  regard  to  food,  their  practice  cor- 
responds wonderfully  with  the  prescription  of  an  eminent  phy- 
sician, formerly  well  known  in  this  town,  to  dyspeptics.  Said 
he,  "  You  should  take  a  very  light  breakfast,  not  much  dinner, 
and  no  supper."  If,  as  a  natural  consequence,  this  poor  Oliver 
Twist  of  the  brute  creation  becomes  poor  and  infested  with 
vermin,  and  some  one  should  suggest  the  propriety  of  more 
nourishing  food,  he  would  be  met  with  the  reply,  that  it  would 
never  do, — ^that  if  you  began  to  feed  well,  you  will  have  to 
continue  the  practice.  If  a  colt  lives  through  all  this,  it  is 
granted  that  he  is  tough ;  but  whether  he  will  last  as  long,  or 
perform  as  well,  as  if  well  fed,  seems  more  than  doubtful.  The 
probability  is,  that,  at  the  age  of  four  years,  he  will  exhibit  the 
tameness  of  spirit,  and  jaded  appearance,  of  a  drudge  of  fifteen. 

As  a  breed  combining,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  qualities 
desirable  in  a  horse  for  general  use,  the  Moi^ans  stand  high  in 
the  popular  estimation.  Their  lofty  and  elegant  action,  their 
activity,  hardiness,  gentleness,  and  docility,  and  their  adapted- 
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ness  for  all  work,  have  made  them  general  favorites,  vhererer 
they  are  known.  The  origin  of  this  breed  was  for  a  time  in- 
volved in  some  obscurity,  and  several  different  accounts  have 
been  in  circulation  respecting  it.  Among  others,  an  idea  has 
prevailed,  that  there  is  a  mixture  of  French  blood  in  the  breed. 
For  this  there  appears  to  be  no  sufficient  authority,  as  in  the 
most  reliable  accounts  we  have,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  men- 
tioned. In  a  communication  to  the  Cultivator,  of  January,  1846, 
made  by  F.  A.  Wier,  of  Walpole,  N.  H.,  the  pedigree  of  the  old 
Justin  Morgan  horse  is  given,  on  both  sides.  If  this  account  is 
correct, — and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  it, — the 
Morgans  partake  largely  of  English  blood,  particularly  of  a  breed 
called  the  Wild^ir.  What  peculiar  combination  of  qualities 
it  was,  that  enabled  the  original  of  this  breed  to  stamp  his  own 
character  so  strongly  on  his  progeny,  it  is  impossible  to  telL 
That,  occasionally,  animals  appear  among  all  descriptions  of 
stock,  possessing  this  power  to  a  remarkable  degree,  we  cannot 
doubt.  It  will  be  recollected,  it  was  the  famous  bull,  Hubbuck, 
that  laid  the  foimdation  for  that  splendid  series  of  improve- 
ments, which  has  resulted  in  the  unrivalled  S3rnmietry  of  fom, 
size,  and  aptitude  to  fatten,  which  characterize  the  present  lace 
of  improved  short-homed  Durhams.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
in  us,  whenever  this  power  appears,  connected  with  other  desi- 
rable qualities,  to  cultivate  it  with  assiduity  and  care. 

The  number  of  entries  of  horses  was  forty,  viz. : — ^four  stal- 
lions, twelve  pairs  working  horses,  thirteen  geldings,  four  breed- 
ing mares,  four  three-year  old  colts,  two  two-year  old,  and  one 
yearling. 

T.  G.  HUNTINGTON,  Chadrvum. 


On  Ploughing. 

The  land  selected  for  the  trial,  was  a  piece  of  firmly  matted 
green  sward,  the  general  surfsbce  of  which  was  level,  though 
some  portions  of  it  were  considerably  uneven,  from  having 
been  imperfectly  laid  down.  The  whole  was  rather  heavy, 
from  the  recent  rains.     Eighteen  competitors  appeared  upon  the 
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field ;  seventeen  with  horses,  and  one  with  an  ox  team.     Of 
most  of  the  teams,  the  ploughmen  were  themselves  the  drivers. 

The  teams  were  well  broke,  and  very  manageable,  and  some 
were  of  such  marked  excellence,  that  we  could  not  keep  our 
eyes  off  them.  Some  of  the  colts  were  a  little  nervous,  proba- 
bly from  being  in  close  mesmeric  communication  with  their 
drivers,  especially  when  they  were  nearing  the  last,  or  land  fin- 
ishing furrow  ;  but  all  must  have  admired  the  steam  engine  like 
vigor  and  steadiness,  with  which  the  older  animals  went  through 
their  work,  even  to  the  last  shaving. 

The  ploughs  were  of  the  most  approved  modern  patterns, 
and  every  ploughman  seemed  to  be  perfectly  the  master  of 
his  instrument.  We  could  not,  when  viewing  the  beautiful 
and  almost  perfect  equipment  of  these  ploughmen,  but  recall 
those  formidable  turrirouts,  which  would  have  been  required 
to  do  this  work,  in  the  early  days  of  this  society.  Then  you 
would  have  seen  the  fanner's  ox  and  horse  teams,  hitched  to- 
gether to  a  formidable  wooden  machine,  covered  with  broken 
plates  of  rusty  iron,  with  two  crooked  sticks  jutting  out  behind, 
by  which  the  thing  was,  by  main  strength,  held  down  to  the 
work.  You  would  have  seen  it  move,  and  scarcely  move,  along ; 
wrenched  right  and  left,  with  a  giant's  strength,  to  facilitate  its 
winding  way  through  the  astonished  sod  ]  with  the  stalwart, 
farmer  himself, — ^no  boys  were  then  permitted  to  touch  a 
plough, — cresting  half  his  weight  upon  it ;  his  nether  extremi- 
ties spread  out  to  their  utmost  extent ;  his  left  foot  balancing 
along  the  land-side,  and  his  right  jerking  violently  and  regu- 
larly into  the  face  of  the  half-turned  furrow,  to  make  it  lie  still. 
By  the  side  of  the  team,  you  would  have  seen  the  oldest  boy 
of  the  ploughman,  arnied  with  a  walnut  or  hardback  sapling, 
selected  from  the  forest  for  its  great  length  and  beautiful  taper, 
with  which  he  would  belabor  the  jaded  team,  with  constantly 
increasing  spirit,  and  constantly  diminishing  success ;  while 
upon  the  nigh  horse  would  be  seen  the  youngest  boy  of  the 
family,  their  hope  and  their  pet,  raised  to  his  elevated  position 
by  artful  appeals  to  his  pride  of  horsemanship  in  the  morning, 
and  already,  before  noon,  become  a  sore  subject,  and  suffering, 
before  night,  the  tortures  of  a  thousand  martjrrdoms.  You 
29 
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would  have  noticed  this  sad  procession,  stimulating  its  slow 
progress  by  such  unearthly  outcries,  as  nothing  in  modern 
times,  unless  it  be  a  charge  of  Mexican  cavaky,  can  be  found 
to  compare  with  it. 

But  how  would  it,  how  did  it,  rejoice  the  hearts  of  these  old 
fanners,  to  look  upon  such  a  piece  of  work  as  that  of  to-day ; 
the  easy  and  rapid  movements  of  the  teams,  the  quiet  and 
graceful  management  of  the  ploughmen,  the  silence,  and  the 
quantity,  and  more  than  all,  the  quality,  of  the  work  done. 
Some  of  the  committee  have  been  present  at  every  ploughing 
match  since  the  formation  of  the  society,  and  they  say,  that  no 
such  near  approach  to  perfection,  in  ploughing,  has  ever  before 
been  attained ;  and, — not  to  compare  ourselves  wholly  among 
ourselves, — others  have  attended  similar  trials,  in  different  and 
distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  all  have  read  of  the  mode  of 
doing  such  work  in  other  countries ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  the  world  may  be  safely  challenged  by  your  eighteen 
competitors  of  to-day. 

Much  discussion  has  heretofore  been  had,  here  and  elsewhere, 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  turning  and  leaving  the  furrow,  in 
ploughing ;  some  contending,  that  the  edge  of  the  sod  should 
be  left  upwards,  and  others,  that  it  should  be  completely  re- 
versed, and  the  turf  wholly  covered.  The  committee  are 
imanimously  of  opinion,  that  the  latter  is  the  true  way,  in 
green  sward  ploughing,  at  least,  as  it  secures  the  more  perfect 
decomposition  of  the  sod,  and  leaves  a  smoother  surface  for  the 
crop.  We  were  pleased  to  observe  the  successful  practice,  upon 
this  principle,  by  all  the  ploughmen,  to-day.  In  most  of  the 
specimens,  there  was  such  a  mathematical  regularity  in  the 
straightness  of  the  furrow,  and  in  the  width  of  the  furrow 
slice,  as  could  hardly  be  exceeded  by  a  joiner  or  cabinet  maker, 
in  his  nicest  work ;  a  result  which  cpuld  not  have  been  pro- 
duced, but  by  the  best  ploughs,  in  the  hands  of  those,  in  whom 
accuracy  of  eye,  delicacy  of  touch,  and  strength  of  arm,  are  in 
rare  combination. 

OSMYN  BAKER,  Chairman. 
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On  Ploughs. 


The  executive  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject 
of  awarding  premiums  on  ploughs,  submit  the  following  re- 
port : — 

The  plough  lies  at  the  foundation  of  agricultural  progress, 
and  any  improvement  in  its  construction  or  use,  diminishes  the 
cost  of  production,  and  is  so  fax,  beneficial  to  all  who  eat  bread. 
Good  crops  depend  upon  good  ploughing,  as  good  ploughing 
depends  upon  good  ploughs.  The  object  of  ploughing,  is  to 
fit,  or  prepare  the  ground  for  seeding  or  planting,  and  the 
plough  that  does  the  most  towards  accomplishing  this  prepara- 
tion, at  the  same  expense,  is  the  best  plough. 

With  a  view  to  the  trial  of  ploughs,  the  committee  had  i»ro- 
vided  a  dynamometer  of  the  most  approved  construction,  with 
a  stationary  power  for  moving  the  plough,  and  other  apparatus 
for  obtaining  the  weight  of  the  furrow  turned,  which,  altogether, 
were  deemed  capaUe  of  giving,  with  nice  precision,  the 
amount  of  work  performed  by  each  plough,  and  the  amount  of 
team  labor  expended  in  performing  it ;  facts,  which  would  at 
once  show  the  comparative  economy  of  using  the  different 
ploughs  submitted  to  the  test,  and  assist  the  committee  in 
coming  to  a  correct  decision  in  the  jnemises. 

The  ploughs  submitted  for  premium,  comprising  not  less  than 
ten  different  sizes,  and  adapted  to  different  soift,  were  all  of  one 
manu£u:ture,  from  Messrs.  Prouty  &;  Mears,  of  Boston,  and 
constructed,  as  they  claim,  with  a  view  to  the  "  centre-draft " 
principle.  No  other  competitor  appearing  on  the  field,  the  com- 
mittee were  left  to  judge  on  the  merits  of  these  ploughs,  by 
submitting  them  to  the  test  of  the  instruments  provided  for 
that  purpose,  and  by  comparison  with  other  ploughs  called 
good,  but  not  offered  for  premium,  and  by  following  them  in  the 
furrows  for  several  hours  on  three  several  days,  as  their  meeting 
was  adjourned  from  time  to  time,  and  with  the  further  aid  ci 
the  considerable  personal  experience  of  several  members  of  the 
committee  in  plough-holding ;  and  witnessing  their  light  draft, 
easy  holding,  and  excellent  work,  the  committee  were  unani- 
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mous  in  awarding  to  Messrs.  Prouty  &  Mears,  the  society's 
premium  for  the  best  sward  plough. 

Of  the  different  sizes  of  <<  centre-draft "  ploughs,  put  into 
their  hands  for  trial,  the  committee  reconmiend,  as  a  plough 
for  all  work,  the  No.  5|,  S.  S.,  as  the  best  plough  within  their 
knowledge.  Of  easy  draft,  it  turns  the  sward  most  perfectly, 
and  in  a  clear,  free  soil,  preserves  its  furrow  without  a  holder ; 
and  if  the  ground  is  in  the  best  condition  for  ploughing,  neariy 
prepares  it  for  seeding,  by  its  peculiar  shape,  and  turn  of  share 
and  mould-board,  which  pulverize  and  disarrange  the  particles 
of  the  furrow  slice,  and  conseqently,  aid  fermentation  and  de- 
composition, and  the  elaboration  of  food  for  plants,  from  the 
oi^anic  matter  in  the  soil ;  all  at  much  less  expense  than  the 
aame  point  is  obtained  by  the  harrow,  and  in  perfection,  per- 
haps, fully  equal  to  tl\at  ^'  spade  husbandry,"  which  has  been 
termed  '<  the  perfection  of  good  culture." 

In  stubble  land,  the  work  of  this  plough  was  found  to  be 
very  good,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  light  chain,  made  fast,  one 
end  near  the  plough  clevis,  and  the  other  to  the  right  hand 
whiffletree,  with  sufficient  slack  chain  to  sweep  the  ground, 
say,  one  foot  in  advance  of  the  plough,  the  stubble  was  entirely 
covered  in,  and  the  work  iNx>nounced  to  be  of  the  most  perfect 
and  satisfactory  description.  This  plough  is  a  selfnsharpener, 
and  of  full  medium  size,  suitable  for  a  single  team,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  6ommittee,  should  be  owned  by  every  farmer 
who  keeps  but  one  plough,  until  it  is  superseded  by  a  better  one. 
Its  self-sharpening  point  and  share  add  very  much  to  its  value, 
by  saviug,  perhaps,  one-half  the  expense  of  repairing,  necessary 
with  the  common  plough  point ;  and  this,  together  with  the 
additional  tilth,  or  pulverization  given  under  favorable  circum- 
stances over  the  smooth,  hard,  j9at  furrow  plough,  superseding, 
or  greatly  reducing  the  immediate  use  of  the  harrow,  may  be 
safely  said  to  amount  to  an  ultimate  saving  of  more  than  the 
whole  first  cost  of  the  plough.  To  follow  this  plough,  is  to 
like  it. 

Plough  No.  25.,  is  a  trifle  smaller  than  No.  S^.,  and  in  com- 
parison with  the  weight  of  sod  turned,  is  rather  the  lightest 
draft  of  any  plough  brought  forward  at  the  trial.     It  holds 
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easy,  turns  a  smooth,  flat  furrow,  and  may  safely  be  recom- 
mended to  those  who  prefer  that  kind  of  work,  without  regard 
to  pulverization,  as  the  best  sod  plough  for  a  smgle  team. 
Plough  No.  72.,  excited  the  admiration  of  the  committee,  by  its 
easy  holding,  comparative  light  draft  and  good  work,  and  ob- 
tained their  recommendation  as  the  best  sod  plough  for  deep 
ploughing,  or  heavy  work,  requiring  a  double  team. 

A  true,  <'  centre  draft "  plough  is  so  constructed,  that  the 
central  point  of  its  line  of  draft,  will  balance  on  the  central 
point  of  the  line  of  resistance,  and  maintain  its  given  depth 
and  width  of  furrow  in  a  free  and  clear  soil,  without  assistance. 
If  otherwise  constructed,  the  line  of  draft  is  more  or  less  ob- 
lique to  the  line  of  resistance,  and  requires  the  labor  of  a 
ploughman  to  counteract  the  oblique  tendency,  and  conse- 
quently increases  the  labor  of  the  team  in  proportion  to  the 
waywardness  of  the  plough,  and  the  counteracting  struggles 
of  the  ploughman.  This,  was  so  manifest,  during  the  examina- 
tion and  trial,  that  some  of  the  committee  were  led  to  believe, 
that  the  vaunted  office  of  the  "  wrestling  ploughman,"  was 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  necessity  growing  out  of  the  im- 
perfect construction  of  the  plough ;  or  in  other  words,  the 
plough  holder  was  needed  mainly,  to  conceal  the  ignorance  or 
mistakes  of  the  plough  maker. 

This  view  so  strongly  impressed  itself,  that  it  was  proposed 
to  reconunend  to  the  society,  to  offer,  at  their  next  ploughing 
match,  a  list  of  premiums  for  the  best  samples  of  ploughing, 
performed  by  ploughs  without  a  hand  to  turn  or  guide  them, 
except  putting  in  and  taking  out  at  the  end  of  the  furrows,  or 
when  thrown  out  by  accident.  Aside  from  its  novelty,  which 
may  be  attractive,  it  wUl  exhibit  the  running  quality  of  each 
plough,  without  concealment,  and  consequently  call  out  the 
skill  of  the  plough  maker.  A  plough  which,  unaided,  will 
keep  its  depth  and  width  of  furrow  the  most  even  and  perfect, 
in  a  clear  soil,  wUl  require  the  less  aid  in  a  rough  soil,  and  its 
easy  draft  and  easy  holding,  are  scarcely  less  important  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  former. 

A  plough  should  not  depend  for  its  reputation  upon  the  skill 
of  the  ploughman,  as  is  many  times  the  case ;  but  it  should 
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exhibit  the  intelligent  skill  of  the  manufisu^turer,  if  possible,  to 
the  extent  of  dispensing  entirely  with  the  aid  of  the  plough- 
man, in  giving  a  specimen  of  good  ploughing ;  and  there  is 
much  reason  to  hope,  that  through  the  action  of  this  society  in 
this  matter,  such  implements  will  be  produced,  that  our  fanners 
will  soon  discard,  as  worse  than  useless,  every  though  that  re- 
quires the  labor  of  man  to  keep  it  from  running  out,  or  turning 
over,  in  a  clear  soil. 

WILLIAM  CLARK,  Chairman. 


Experiments  oh  Manubes. 
The  following  statements,  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  and 
application  of  compost  manure,  were  presented  at  the  late  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  society,  and  the  executive  committee  have 
awarded  to  each  a  premium. 


Christopher  Wright^s  Statement. 
My  method  of  making  compost  manure,  is  as  follows :— In 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1846,  we  carted  seventy-five  loads  of 
loam  and  turf,  and  put  under  our  sheds  and  in  oiu:  yards,  and 
spread  three  or  four  inches  in  depth.  We  then  turned  our 
hogs  and  cows  upon  it  during  the  sununer,  every  few  days 
sowing  com  upon  the  same.  During  the  winter,  we  had  a 
stock  of  cattle  lying  on  it.  In  the  spring,  we  took  off  the  green 
manure  for  com,  and  then  put  hogs  upon  what  remained,  with 
the  same  process  as  before.  We  also  ploughed  and  turned  it 
often,  and  mixed  some  horse  and  hog  manure  with  it,  and  drev 
in  the  wash  from  the  yard,  which  is  naturally  wet.  During 
the  summer  of  1847,  we  put  in  about  twenty-five  loads  more, 
with  the  same  process,  covering  with  stalks  and  straw,  and  had 
cattle  upon  the  same.  We  took  off  the  greater  part  in  the 
spring  of  1848,  and  carted  loam  from  the  distance  of  one  mile, 
at  an  expense  of  thirty  cents  per  load.  In  August,  we  cleaned 
the  whole  yard  and  sheds,  taking  the  water  also,  carted  it  upon 
the  mowing,  and  put  it  into  large  heaps,  making  in  the  whole, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  loads.   We  likewise,  drew  one  hundred 
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hogsheads  of  liquid  manure  from  the  yard,  by  means  of  a  box 
made  for  the  purpose,— drawing  it  into  a  hole  and  dipping  it 
up  with  a  pail.  In  November,  1848,  we  spread  it  upon  six 
acres  of  grass,  and  found  it  well  pulverized  and  fine  for  use. 

Northampton,  January,  1849. 


Samuel  Power^s  Statement. 

In  September,  1847, 1  collected  from  my  swamp,  and  clear- 
ing of  ditches,  a  mixture  of  peat  and  black  or  swamp  mud. 
After  carting  it  near  where  water  could  readily  be  procured,  I 
made  a  large  enclosure,  by  setting  up  posts,  and  placing  within, 
boards,  so  that  it  might  be  kept  compact,  I  first  filled  the  en- 
closure about  one  foot,  which  took  about  fifteen  loads  of  the 
mud.  I  then  added  about  fifteen  bushels  of  ashes,  and  as 
many  pounds  of  saltpetre,  or  one  potmd  to  a  load,  together 
with  a  small  portion  of  lime  and  plaster  of  Paris ;  the  whole 
spread  broadcast,  and  then  thoroughly  drenched  with  water ; 
thus  continuing  one  course  upon  another,  until  the  pile  was 
finished.  Thus  I  used  one  hundred  bushels  of  ashes,  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  saltpetre,  five  hundred  poimds  plaster  of  Paris, 
and  three  bushels  of  lime,  for  the  one  hundred  loads,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  about  thirty  dollars,  or  thirty  cents  per  load,  for  both 
materials  and  labor. 

Now,  the  question  will  naturally  arise,  what  is  the  real  value 
of  the  article  ?  This  I  propose  to  show,  by  the  application  of 
it,  the  past  year,  (1848,)  believing  one  fact  worth  more  than 
many  doubtful  speculations,  on  any  subject.  In  the  fall  of 
1847,  I  ploughed  si^  acres  of  land,  that  had  been  mowed  some 
three  years,  and  produced  a  moderate  crop  of  hay,  having  nev- 
er been  manured  very  highly.  To  four  acres,  on  the  best  side, 
were  put  twenty  loads  of  good  manure  to  the  acre,  taken  from 
the  yard,  last  sjuring,  and  spread  broadcast.  Cultivated  it  in, 
and  planted  to  com.  The  two  remaining  acres,  I  served  the 
same  way ;  with  an  addition  of  five  loi^  to  the  acre, — making 
in  all,  fifty  loads  omithe  two  acres,-*— from  the  oompost  pile. 

It  was  manifest  to  all  who  saw  it,  that  the  eom  on  the  two 
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acres  was  decidedly  the  best,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
The  crop  remained  remarkably  vigorous  during  the  whole  sea- 
son, and  when  cut  up,  the  stalk  and  husk  were  as  green  and 
fresh  as  at  midsummer  ;  an  indication  that  the  land  was  in  good 
condition.  The  com  was  very  sound ;  I  think,  the  best  eared 
I  ever  raised.  I  planted  three  feet  one  way,  and  five  the  other, 
and  yet  the  crop  covered  the  ground  completely,  and  was  very 
heavily  eared, 

I  spread  a  few  loads  on  a  poor  spot  of  grass  land,  with  eqtud 
results.  It  produced  clover  and  English  grass,  where  nothing 
grew  before,  of  any  value. 

Hadley,  January  8,  1849. 


Nathaniel  Eager^s  Statement 

Last  year,  I  submitted  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  manure,  for  which  I  received  a  premium.  My  object 
now  is,  to  state  some  improvements  in  the  preparation,  but 
more  particularly,  my  process  in  the  application  of  manure  thus 
prepared.  I  have  made  reservoirs  near  my  barn-yard,  varying 
in  depth  from  one  and  a  half  to  four  feet,  and  covering  about 
one-fourth  of  an  acre.  Into  these  reservoirs,  I  cart  about  two 
hundred  loads  of  muck,  and  about  fifty  loads  of  stable  manure, 
mixing  as  well  as  may  be,  and  ploughing  through  as  often  as 
once  a  week,  when  it  is  not  too  wet.  In  my  barn-yard,  I  have 
concluded  that  it  is  much  better  to  have  less  depth  of  muck 
than  heretofore,  on  account  of  convenience.  I  have  now  not 
more  than  one  foot  in  depth,  and  through  the  winter,  I  foim 
ridges,  or  swells,  all  through  the  yard,  to  conduct  the  liquor  off 
to  my  reservoirs,  in  order  that  none  of  it  may  be  lost.  I  con- 
tinue the  same  course  as  heretofore,  under  my  bams,  and  can 
suggest  no  improvement  there  ;  in  fact,  I  could  hardly  hope  for 
any,  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  manure  made,  are  most  ex- 
cellent. 

I  have  also  two  tenements  on  my  farm,  each  having  a  stable 
of  about  eighteen  feet  square,  in  each  of  which  are  kept  a  cow 
and  a  hog.     Into  each  of  these  stables,  I  cart  about  eight  loads 
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of  muck,  and  in  the  spring,  I  get  from  ten  to  twelve  loads  of 
very  excellent  manure,  enough  for  an  acre  of  corn.  The  quan- 
tity of  my  manure  is  very  great,  but  I  pride  myself  more  upon 
its  quality,  as  a  top-dressing.  I  think  it  decidedly  better  than 
ordinary  barn-yard  manure  for  that  purpose,  and  for  this  rea- 
son,— ^this  muck  manure  does  not  dry.  It  may  be  applied  in 
the  dryest  weather,  and  the  first  rain,  afterwards,  will  start  the 
grass ;  while  with  barn-yard  manure,  it  is  too  much  like  making 
a  platform  over  the  roots,  and  spreading  the  manure  on  it.  The 
muck  can  penetrate  to  the  roots  of  the  grass  at  all  times,  while 
the  barn-yard  manure  remains  in  lumps,  and  evaporates,  espe- 
cially on  dry  ground.  In  the  application  of  this  manure,  I 
have  found  it  better  for  cold,  moist  lands,  that  were  worn  out, 
than  for  land  previously  tilled,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to 
one.  Upon  such  land,  T  have  foimd  twelve  or  fifteen  loads  of 
muck  manure  to  increase  the  weight  of  produce  four-fold.  I 
tried  the  experiment  upon  a  piece  of  moist,  spongy,  cold  land, 
of  rather  more  than  an  acre  in  extent,  where  I  did  not  get  eight 
hundred  pounds  of  hay  to  the  acre.  I  used  about  twelve  loads 
to  the  acre,  and  now  get  between  two  and  three  tons  of  good 
hay ;  and  to  get  this  yield,  only  requires  top  dressing  once  in 
three  or  four  years,  the  land  being  so  moist  and  spongy,  as  to 
retain  all  the  fertilizing  power  of  the  muck  manure. 

WoRTHiNGTON,  Dec.  30,  1848. 


Turning  in  Green  Crops. 

NcUhaniel  Eager* s  Statement 

This  experiment  has  occupied  several  years.  I  have  devoted 
no  little  time  and  attention  to  it,  and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  I  had  about  two  and  a  half  acres 
of  meadow,  which  was  entirely  worn  out,  and  when  I  seeded 
it  down,  the  grass  would  not  take.  I  commenced  by  spreading 
green  stable  manure  over  it,  at  the  rate  of  about  twelve  loads 
to  the  acre,  and  ploughed  it  in,  rolled  it,  furrowed  it,  and 
jdanted  to  com,  adding  about  eight  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre, 
30 
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in  the  hill.  I  got  a  fair  crop  of  corn,  and  the  next  year  seeded 
it  down  to  oats,  with  about  eight  pounds  of  clover  seed  to  the 
acre.  The  crop  of  oats  was  fair.  The  following  June,  the 
clover  being  very  thick,  and  about  knee  high,  I  turned  it  in 
very  carefiilly,  and  sowed  it  to  buckwheat,  getting  an  excellent 
crop.  I  cut  the  buckwheat  as  high  as  possible  ;  and  turned  the 
stubble  in  ;  then  sowed  to  oats,  four  successive  years,  cradling 
the  oats  as  high  as  possible,  and  immediately  turning  the  stab- 
ble  in  ;  and  got  an  increased  crop,  every  succeeding  year.  The 
manure,  alone,  would  have  run  out  in  two  or  three  years,  bat 
turning  in  the  clover  and  the  stubble  every  year,  enriched  the 
land,  and  increased  the  crop.  This  piece,  having  been  seeded 
down,  now  bears  very  heavy  grass,  quite  equal  to  three  tons  to 
the  acre. 

WORTHINGTON,  Dcc.  30,  1848. 


Reclaimed  Meadow. 

Nathaniel  Eager'' s  Statement 

"ULy  farm  comprises  a  good  deal  of  low,  moist  land.  I  have 
a  swale  between  two  small  hills,  at  the  head,  and  in  the  mid- 
dle of  which  were  two  cold  springs,  and  some  slough  holes, 
that  would  not  freeze  in  winter.  Besides  the  uselessness  of 
the  land  for  cultivation,  it  could  not  be  carted  over  at  any  sea- 
son of  the  year.  This  swale  is  from  four  to  eight  rods  wide, 
and  about  forty  rods  long.  I  cut  a  ditch  lengthwise  through 
the  centre  of  it,  of  four  feet  depth.  This  I  half  filled  with 
stones,  covered  with  brakes,  and  then  filled  with  dirt  making  a 
blind  ditch.  It  now  bears  the  very  best  English  grass,  qnite 
three  tons  to  the  acre,  having  only  been  harrowed  and  sprinkled 
with  herds  grass  and  clover  seed.  The  ground  is  dry,  and 
h9rd  enough  to  team  over  at  any  time.  Some  portions  of  it  I 
:  have  planted  to  oats,  corn,  and  potatoes,  and  got  good  crops. 
The  ditch  of  forty  rods  cost  me  five  days'  labor  in  Septembw, 
:  at,  say  seventy-five  cents  per  day.  The  filling  with  stone  I 
considered  no  expense,  as  I  was  necessarily  carting  away  stone 
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heaps  from  my  upland,  and  ccmld  put  them  here  with  as  little 
trouble  as  elsewhere.  The  covering  took  perhaps  two  or  three 
days  more, — the  whole  expense  not  exceeding  six  dollars,  for 
reclaiming  nearly  1}  acres. 

I  have  also  an  interval  of  fifty  or  sixty  acres,  near  the  centre 
of  which,  was  a  spot  of  about  two  acres,  too  wet  to  plough,  and 
covered  with  little  knolls, — probably  where  trees  had  been 
rooted  out, — ^which  made  the  mowing  there  very  difficult.  In 
fact,  it  was  scarcely  worth  mowing,  as  there  was  no  grass  on 
the  knolls.  I  ploughed  off  the  knolls,  and  filled  the  hollows, 
covering  the  ground  well  with  the  dirt  from  the  knolls,  and  yet 
carting  off  to  the  compost  heap  quite  thirty  loads,  with  which 
I  mixed  about  six  loads  of  stable  manure,  making  a  rich  com- 
post. I  then  covered  this  spot  with  compost  manure,  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  loads  to  the  acre.  The  second  year  it  yielded 
a  very  boimtiful  crop  of  clover  and  herd's  grass,  at  least  six 
times  more  than  before  reclaiming.  The  expense  attending 
this  experiment,  was  about  eight  days'  labor  for  the  two  acres, 
which  was  amply  repaid  by  the  thirty  loads  carted  to  the  com- 
post heap.  I  now  get  three  tons  to  the  acre  from  this  hereto- 
fore useless  spot. 

WoRTHiNGTON,  Dcc.  30,  1848. 


On  Poultry. 

Lyman  Churches  Statement. 

As  there  appear  to  be  doubts  in  the  minds  of  many  respecting 
the  truth  of  the  statement  heretofore  presented  by  me,  in  regard 
to  the  results  of  my  experiment  with  poultry,  I  take  the  liberty 
(rf  presenting  another  statement,  which  will  also  show  what 
has  been  done,  as  well  as  what  can  be  done,  in  regard  to  mak- 
ing the  keeping  of  poultry  profitable. 
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Nov.  3,  1848.  Poultry  Yard, 

To  111  hens,  on  hand,  valued  at 
40  Dorking  pullets,  at  60  cents, 

22  "        cocks,      "        " 
10  ducks,  at  20  cents, 

5  hushels  carrots,  at  20  cents, 

10  <<       small  potatoes,  30  cents, 
37i     "       com,  damaged, 

6  '<       buckwheat,  at  60  cents, 
64     "       oats,     -  -  - 

246       "       wheat  screenings, 

23  cwt.  18  lbs.  com  meal, 

11  sheep,  ... 
34  chickens,  at  one  shilling, 

3  fowls,  cost,       -  .  - 


Oct.  3,  1849.  Poultry  Yard, 

By  1402  dozen  eggs,  at  13|  cents  per  dozen, 
28  fowls,  sold  for 
71  bushels  manure,  at  15  cents,  - 
21  chickens,  used  in  family. 
Poultry  sold  for  8  and  9  cents  per  lb. 


Stock 

on  hand. 

60  Dorking  pullets,  valued  at  60  cents, 

12      "    •    hens, 

«    60     « 

15  pullets,  half  blood, 

«.    26     « 

105  hens,          " 

"    30     " 

35  Dorking  cocks. 

"    60     « 

10  cocks. 

«     17     " 

3  fowls, 

- 

Deduct 


Net  profit,  f  124  10 


Db. 

#27  26 

20  00 

11  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

18  34 

3  60 

2  36 

83  66 

34  10 

1  86 

6  68 

3  60 

1217  24 

Ce. 

f  189  27 

24  66 

10  66 

4  99 

17  82 

30  00 

6  00 

3  76 

31  60 

17  60 

1  70 

3  50 

#341  34 

217  24 
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The  average  number  of  hens,  kept  throughout  the  year,  was 
140,  fed  principally  on  wheat  screenings,  com  meal  and  com 
crack,  of  which  I  fed  them  as  much  as  they  would  eat,  both 
summer  and  winter;  also  keeping  them  well  supplied  with 
fresh  water,  old  plastering,  lime,  ashes,  gravel,  &c.,  and  fresh 
meat,  in  the  shape  of  old  sheep,  during  the  winter.  The  ave- 
rage number  of  eggs  layed  by  each  hen,  is  120.  Number  of 
eggs  layed  in  each  month  through  the  year,  is  as  follows: 
November,  47  dozen ;  December,  73 ;  January,  84 ;  February, 
122;  March,  184;  April,  181;  May,  177;  June,  161;  July, 
167 ;  August,  137 ;  September,  77.  Thus  showing  that  my 
hens  lay  the  year  round,  besides  doing  something  towards  sup- 
porting themselves. 

MlBDLEFIELD. 


Subsequently  to  the  foregoing  proceedings,  the  executive 
committee  awarded  a  premium  of  $10,  to  T.  P.  Huntington,  of 
Hadley,  for  the  best  conducted  experiment  in  reclaiming  wet 
meadow,  or  swamp  lands  by  draining  or  otherwise, — and  a  like 
premium  to  George  Dickinson,  of  Hadley,  for  the  best  con- 
ducted experiment  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat. 


T.  P.  HunHngton's  Statement. 

I  present  the  result  of  two  experiments  made  by  me  within 
five  years  past  in  the  way  of  draining. 

The  first  was  made  upon  a  piece  of  ground  containing  two 
acres,  lying  east  of  my  house  and  west  of  a  sandy  hill.  This 
lot  is  thirty  rods  long  from  north  to  south.  Immediately  at  the 
foot  of  the  hai  there  was,  in  1845,  a  strip  of  ground,  perhaps 
two  rods  in  width,  too  wet  for  cultivation,  and  too  soft  to  bear 
a  team.  This  bog  had  upon  each  side  of  it  a  ditch.  Two 
ditches  running  across  the  lot  of  two  acres,  (one  about  four 
rods  from  the  north  end  and  the  other  near  the  middle,)  empty- 
ing into  a  main  ditch  near  the  west  side,  besides  one  at  the 
south  end,  which  passed  into  a  lot  adjoining,  served  as  outlets. 

In  August,  1846,  I  sank  the  ditch  nearest  the  hill  deep 
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enough  to  cut  off  all  the  springs,  conducting  all  the  water 
through  one  ditch  south.  This  operation  rendered  the  other 
four  ditches  worse  than  useless.  These  were  filled  in  the  fall 
of  the  same  year,  by  means  of  a  good  team,  with  cart  wheels, 
and  a  plough  attached  to  the  off  end  of  the  axletree.  In  the 
spring  of  1846,  the  bog  was  ploughed,  though  yet  very  miry, 
and  the  year  following  was  planted  with  the  rest  of  the  field, 
producing  apparently  the  heaviest  corn,  yielding  at  the  rate  of 
about  fifty-five  bushels  per  acre.  In  1848,  the  whole  was 
sown  with  barley  and  grass  seed,  and  is  now  a  beautiful  spot  of 
mowing,  without  a  hillock,  bank,  or  ditch,  to  hinder  the  free 
use  of  the  scythe  and  horse  rake. 

The  other  experiment  was  made  upon  a  piece  of  low  ground, 
one  rod  wide  and  about  ten  long,  (near  the  lot  just  mentioned) 
running  comerwise  with  the  lot,  commonly  saturated  with 
water,  and  covered  with  tough  bogs.  In  the  autumn  of  1847, 
this  hollow  was  backfurrowed,  a  ditch  dug  on  one  side  deep 
enough  to  cut  off  the  springs,  and  rails  laid  at  the  bottom  cov- 
ered with  board,  turf,  and  earth.  This  covered  drain  still  op- 
erates finely,  and  the  hollow  is  now  dry,  smooth  and  produc- 
tive, having  borne  the  last  year  com,  and  this  year  oats  and 
clover. 

I  am  aware  that  these  experiments  are  on  a  small  scale,  but 
still  the  principle  would  apply  on  larger  tracts  of  land.  Per- 
haps I  should  state  that  the  outlay  in  these  cases  was  trifling, 
as  the  labor  was  done  with  my  own  hands,  (except  the  team 
work,)  and  at  a  leisure  season. 

North  Hadlet,  Dec.  27,  1849. 


Qeorge  Dickinson?  8  Staiement. 

I  present  the  following  accoimt  of  a  crop  of  wheat  raised  by 
me  the  past  season. 

Amount  of  land  sown,  218  rods. 
Amoimt  of  seed  sown,  2|  bushels. 
Amount  of  crop,  39  bushels. 
Rate  per  acre,  28  busheb,  20  quarts. 
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The  land  had  been  used  as  a  mowing  lot,  altogether,  for 
twenty.five  or  thirty  years  previous  to  the  year  1846.  Late  in 
the  fall  of  that  year  it  was  ploughed  to  the  depth  of  ten  or 
twelve  inches.  In  1847  it  was  planted  with  com  and  potatoes 
without  manure.  In  the  spring  of  1848,  it  was  worked  with  a 
heavy  cultivator  and  planted  with  com  and  potatoes, — ^mostly 
the  latter, — a  little  plaster  being  put  in  the  hills  with  the  pota- 
toes. In  the  fall  it  was  ploughed  seven  or  eight  inches  deep, 
and  sown  with  wheat  the  16th  of  September,  the  seed  having 
been  well  soaked  in  strong  brine  and  rolled  in  soot  and  ashes. 
The  growth  of  straw  was  very  luxuriant,  lodging  in  some  por- 
tions so  badly  as  to  cause  the  crop  to  fail  entirely  in  those  parts. 
It  was  harvested  between  the  16th  and  19th  of  July. 

The  whole  amount  of  labor  expended  on  the  crop,  from  the 
ploughing  of  the  field  to  the  time  the  grain  was  ready  for  mar- 
ket, was  $21. 

I  think  it  proper  to  add,  that  in  consequence  of  its  being 
somewhat  affected  with  mst,  the  crop  was  smaller  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  been.  I  cut  the  greater  part  of  the  field 
very  soon  after  the  rust  commenced,  or  when  the  berry  of  the 
wheat  was  just  out  of  the  milk,  being  thus  advised  by  those 
who  had  raised  wh^at  for  many  years.  I  however  reserved  a 
portion  of  the  field  and  cut  it  some  days  later.  Upon  compar- 
ison, that  last  cut,  was  found  greatly  superior  to  the  first,  in 
every  respect. 

Hadut,  August  18,  1849. 
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HAMPDEN  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


The  sixth  annual  show  and  exhibition  of  this  society,  oc- 
curred on  the  third  and  fourth  days  of  October  last,  at  Spring- 
field, and  was  considered,  in  some  respects,  very  far  superior  to 
any  previous  exhibition  of  the  society. 

The  exhibition  of  working  oxen  was  very  large,  and  of  the 
highest  order.  Nearly  two  hundred  pairs  were  on  the  ground, 
many  of  which  were  superior,  in  size  and  beauty,  to  any  ever 
before  offered  for  exhibition  in  the  county.  Eight  pairs,  owned 
by  Frederick  Fowler,  of  Westfield,  showed  that  their  owner 
understands  not  only  the  management  of  cattle,  but  also  the 
desirable  points  and  qualities  in  purchasing.  A  new  feature  in 
the  exhibition  of  cattle  was  introduced,  which  created  quite  an 
interest.  After  the  committee  had  performed  their  duties,  the 
cattle  were  formed  into  a  procession,  and  driven  through  the 
principal  streets  of  the  town,  with  a  banner  displayed  from  the 
team  of  each  town.  This  exhibition  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
strongest  attractions  of  the  day. 

The  display  of  vegetables  was  another  prominent  feature  of 
the  fair.  Nothing  that  the  climate  and  soil  can  produce,  was 
wanting.  The  exhibition  of  potatoes  was  unusually  la^. 
The  varieties  known  as  Gen.  Jackson,  Gen.  Taylor,  and  French 
Carter  were  very  fine,  and  the  specimens  of  the  more  conunon 
varieties  were  not  to  be  surpassed.  One  lot  of  sweet  potatoes, 
in  perfection,  attracted  much  attention ;  also,  a  lot  of  Hill's 
Early,  planted  in  August,  and  full  grown.  The  competitors 
for  collection  and  variety  of  vegetables  were  Richard  Bagg,  Jr., 
Aaron  Bagg,  of  West  Springfield ;  Sylvanus  Pendleton,  and  D. 
Fitzgerald,  of  Chicopee;  whose  collections  were  large,  and 
varieties  complete.  Even  our  Suffolk  neighbors  would  find  it 
difficult  to  excel  the  vegetable  kings  of  Hampden,  in  their 
efforts. 
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Other  parts  of  the  exhibition  were  in  their  usual  variety  and 
beauty,  excepting  fruits,  which  were  scarce,  as  was  expected. 

The  annual  address,  before  the  society,  was  delivered  by  W. 
C.  Gold th wait,  A.  M.,  principal  of  the  Westfield  Academy. 


On  Farms. 

The  committee  upon  the  management  and  improvement  of 
fiEurms,  present  the  farm  of  Frederick  Fowler,  of  Westfield,  as 
entitled  to  the  premium  in  their  department.  Several  other 
fSsurms  were  offered  for  the  inspection  of  the  committee,  but  this 
is  the  only  one  entered  in  time  to  comply  with  the  regulations 
of  the  society,  in  the  competition  for  premiums,  and  is  the  only 
one  which  has  been  examined  by  the  committee. 

Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  competitors,  the  committee 
did  not  consider  themselves  justified  in  recommending  a  premi- 
um, without  a  faithful  examination  of  the  farm.  They  have 
spent  a  day  in  going  over  the  whole  of  it,  observing  the  pro- 
cesses of  cultivation  and  improvement,  and  making  an  estimate 
of  time,  value,  and  economy ;  and  they  present  the  following 
report  of  their  observations. 

Mr.  Fowler's  farm  consists  of  about  two  hundred  acres  of 
land,  under  cultivation.  It  lies  in  separate  parcels.  About  one- 
half  is  plain  land,  of  light,  sandy  soil,  of  the  usual  character ; 
the  remainder  lies  in  different  parts  of  the  interval  of  Westfield, 
and  includes  the  varieties  of  its  meadow  land. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  plain  lands,  which  compose  so  large 
a  part  of  this  county,  it  too  often  happens,  that  those  portions 
of  the  land  which  are  the  hardest  of  cultivation,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  richest,  such  as  the  margins  of  brooks,  and  the 
hollows  frequently  found  on  the  surface,  which  contain  the 
wash  of  the  higher  portions  of  the  soil,  are  neglected  and  un- 
improved. This  fault  cannot  be  found  with  Mr.  Fowler's  lands. 
The  committee  went  over  a  field  of  fifty  acres  of  rye,  every 
where  well  got  in,  evenly  sprouted,  and  in  first-rate  order.  The 
whole  of  it  had  been  ploughed  twice  this  season,  and  full  one- 
half  of  it  is  of  that  kind,  ordinarily  not  ploughed  at  all.  The 
31 
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bushes  have  been  cut  and  ploughed  up ;  inequalities  levelled  ; 
many  acres  of  new  land  cleared,  and  sowed  for  the  first  time; 
and  the  whole  brought  into  a  state  to  be  easily  tilled  in  future, 
or,  whenever  a  supply  of  water  is  to  be  had,  to  be  turned  into 
pasture. 

In  the  meadow  part  of  the  farm,  the  conunittee  first  exam- 
ined a  field  of  twenty  acres  of  com.  Until  this  spring,  as  far 
back  as  can  be  remembered,  this  had  been  divided  into  about 
one-third  arable  land,  on  which  grew,  nearly  every  year,  a 
scanty  crop  of  com ;  about  one-third  of  hide-bound  mowing, 
and  the  rest  abandoned  to  brush,  brier,  and  vine.  This  year, 
the  whole  field  has  been  cleared,  ploughed,  and  levelled,  so  as 
to  be  uniformly  planted,  and  the  average  yield  of  com  cannot 
be  less  than  thirty-five  bushels  to  the  acre.  A  mowing  lot,  of 
ten  acres,  three  years  ago  was  cut  in  two  by  an  old  passage 
way  and  balk,  full  two  rods  wide  ;  in  the  centre  rose  a  gravelly 
knoll,  which  grass  never  attempted  to  cover ;  in  one  comer  was 
a  swamp  hole,  whose  only  growth  was  flags  and  cat-tails ;  and 
old  fences  ran  through  the  lot  in  all  directions.  At  the  present 
time,  the  balk  is  entirely  obliterated ;  the  interior  fences  are 
cleared  away ;  the  knoll  has  been  manured,  by  foddering  upon 
it,  so  as  to  have  produced,  this  season,  two  good  crops  of  grass ; 
and  the  swamp  is  changed  into  meadow  grass  land. 

The  same  proofs  of  well  spent  labor,  are  seen  upon  every 
pert  of  the  farm.  Substantial  fences  have  been  built,  wherever 
needed.  Here,  two  or  three  acres  have  been  reclaimed  by 
draining,  and  made  for  the  first  time  accessible  to  teams ;  here, 
another  lot  has  been  gained  from  the  alders,  by  the  side  of  the 
brook,  which  had  always  possessed  it.  A  field  of  ten  acres, 
which  had  felt  very  much  the  want  of  manure,  while  in  the 
hands  of  other  persons,  is  now  covered,  after  being  manured 
two  seasons,  with  a  growth  of  com  which  can  rarely  be 
equalled.  The  committee  examined  it  carefully  in  many  places, 
and  using  the  methods  commonly  employed  in  computing  the 
3rield  of  com,  they  could  not  arrive  at  an  average  of  less  than 
one  hundred  bushels  per  acre. 

A  still  more  interesting  and  unconmion  spectacle,  in  New 
England  farming,  was  that  of  thirty  head  of  fitt  cattle,  belong- 
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ing  to  the  &nn,  a  specimen  of  which  is  exhibited  at  the  show 
here  to-day.  They  were  feeding  in  one  pasture,  and  enjoying 
the  rich  herbage ;  but  such  huge  hills  of  flesh  looked  capable 
of  finishing  many  a  field  of  com,  before  the  winter  is  over,  if 
they  have  not  found  their  way  to  market. 

The  labor  of  the  farm  has  been  performed,  since  the  spring 
work,  by  one  span  of  horses,  two  yoke  of  oxen,  four  hired 
men,  the  owner,  and  a  boy  of  twelve  years.  A  single  cow 
has  supplied  all  the  milk  and  butter  used  by  the  family, 
throughout  the  season. 

In  yiew  of  the  great  improvements  effected  on  this  farm, 
within  three  years,  and  the  amount  of  labor  expended  in  pre- 
paring it  for  ultimate  rather  than  immediate  returns,  the  com- 
mittee recommend  an  honorable  premium,  in  order  that  others 
may  be  encouraged  to  pursue  the  same  direction.  They  would 
enforce  their  conviction  upon  all,  that  permanent  agricultural 
improvements  are  of  an  oi'der  of  their  own,  and  are  not  to  be 
subjected  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  economy,  which  are  properly 
applied  to  other  applications  of  labor  and  capital.  All  other 
products  will  perish,  sooner  or  later ;  the  fashions  and  demands 
which  now  make  them  valuable,  will  change,  and  they  will 
become  valueless ;  but  in  return  for  agricultural  investments, 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  will  always  yield  their  increase,  and  they 
will  always  supply  the  unchangeable  necessities  of  mankind. 
Their  profits,  unlike  those  of  successful  trade,  are  not  a  mere 
transfer  of  wealth  from  one  possessor  to  another,  which  occa- 
sionally heaps  up  wealth  in  fortunate  hands ;  but  they  are  won 
from  reluctant  nature,  and  they  remain,  to  their  author,  and 
those  who  shall  come  after  him,  forever, — a  possession  and  ben- 
efit to  the  human  race. 

For  the  committee, 

SAMUEL  FOWLER. 
Springfield,  October  3,  1849. 


Reclaimed  Swamps — Gbain  and  Root  Crops. 

The  Directors  of  the  Hampden  County  Agricultural  Society, 
who  have  the  above  subjectn  in  charge,  take  pleasure  in  calling 
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the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  statements  of  yaluable  im- 
provements made  in  swamp  lands,  and  also,  of  superior  crops 
raised  within  the  county,  the  past  season.  The  applications 
for  premiums,  though  few  in  number,  are  deserving  of  particu- 
lar notice. 


R.  S.  Merrick^s  Statement. 

The  piece  of  reclaimed  meadow  to  which  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  directors,  consists  of  about  eight  acres.  This  was  cov- 
ered with  an  enormous  growth  of  bogs, — some  being  from 
three  to  four  feet  high, — and  some  brush,  mostly  alders.  In 
the  fall  of  1840,  I  opened  a  ditch  through  the  middle  of  the 
meadow,  or  swamp,  which  took  off  the  water,  so  that  I  was 
able,  the  succeeding  fall,  to  commence  cutting  the  bogs.  The 
bogs  were  cut,  and  when  sufficiently  dry,  burned  on  the  ground ; 
the  ashes  were  spread,  and  harrowed  in ;  herd's  grass  and  red 
top  seed  was  sown  and  bushed  in,  usually  in  September.  The 
meadow  was  finished  in  1848,  and  the  whole  mowed,  the  past 
season,  which  yielded  an  average  of  two  tons  of  good  hay  per 
acre.  1  usually  applied  a  light  dressing  of  manure,  the  third 
year  after  seeding ;  the  ashes  being  sufficient,  for  the  first  two 
years.  This  swamp  was  of  little  or  no  value,  except  as  a  bur- 
row for  muskrats,  &c.  The  expense  of  reclaiming  did  not  ex- 
ceed thirty  dollars  per  acre,  twenty  of  which  was  for  cutting 
the  bogs. 

WlLBRAHAM,   1849. 


William  Burfs  Statement. 

The  piece  of  reclaimed  swamp  to  which  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  society,  consists  of  about  two  acres,  which  was  very  wet 
and  boggy,  and  previous  to  the  fall  of  1845,  would  not  more 
than  pay  for  mowing.  In  the  fall  of  that  year,  the  bogs  were 
cut,  and  sand  and  earth,  from  the  margin  of  the  swamp,  drawn 
upon  it,  to  the  depth  of  from  two  to  twelve  inches, — ^which 
was  done  with  thirty  days'  work,  by  one  man,  and  a  pair  of 
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horses.  In  the  spring  of  1846,  I  spread  about  seven  cords  of 
compost  manure  upon  it,  and  sowed  it  with  clover,  herd's  grass, 
and  red  top  seeds.  The  following  August,  I  mowed  between 
two  and  three  tons  of  good  hay  from  it ;  and  each  year  since, 
full  two  tons  per  acre,  of  the  best  horse  hay. 

LONGMEADOW,  1849. 


Phineas  Stedman^s  Statement. 

The  piece  of  wheat  I  offer  for  premium,  was  grown  on  two 
hundred  and  sixty  rods  of  ground.  The  product  was  forty-five 
bushels  of  wheat,  weighing  sixty-one  poimds  per  bushel,  being 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  bushels  twelve  quarts  per  acre.  The 
land  had  lain  in  grass  many  years,  until  1847,  when  it  was 
ploughed  and  planted  with  corn  ;  it  was  also  planted  with  com 
in  1848,  with  a  dressing  of  compost  manure,  each  year.  The 
wheat  was  sown  the  last  of  September,  at  the  rate  of  two 
bushels  per  acre. 

I  estimate  the  cost  and  value  as  follows : 


Cost. 

Ploughing  land, 
3^  bushels  wheat,  at  $1  50, 
Sowing,  harrowing,  and  rolling. 
Harvesting,         -  -  - 

Threshing,  45  bushels,  at  10  cents. 


Yalue. 


45  bushels  wheat,  at  $1  50, 
3  tons  straw,  5  00, 


Chicopee,  1849. 


$2  00 

5  25 
2  00 

6  00 
4  50 

$18  75 


$67  50 
15  00    $82  50 


Net  proceeds,  $63  75 
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John  M.  Merrick^ 8  StctiemenL 

Quantity  of  ground,  one  acre,  which  had  been  planted  three 
years  in  succession,  and  manured  with  seven  cords  of  manure 
each  year.  The  rye  was  sown  the  first  week  in  September, — 
quantity  30  quarts.  Product,  27  bushels,  31  quarts,  and  the 
ground  tolerably  well  stocked  for  another  crop. 

WiLB&AHAM,  1849. 


Sardi9  CfilleWs  Statement. 

The  com  I  offer  for  premium  was  raised  on  one  acre  of  land 
which  had  lain  in  grass  forty  years  or  more.  It  was  ploughed 
in  October,  1848,  and  in  May,  1849 ;  about  20  loads  of  green 
stable  manure  were  spread  upon  it  and  ploughed  in.  The  land 
was  furrowed  three  feet  one  way,  and  three  and  a  half  the 
other,  and  half  a  shovel  full  of  earth,  from  under  the  barn,  was 
put  in  each  hill.     Planted  with  twelve  row  com. 

The  product  was  235  bushels  of  ears  of  sound  com,  and  15 
bushels  of  ears  of  small  com.  I  shelled  one  basket  of  ears,  and 
it  yielded  more  than  a  bushel  of  shelled  com  to  two  bushels  of 
ears.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  were  more  than  120  busheb  of 
com  on  the  acre. 

SOUTHWICK,  1849. 


Epkraim  Fenton^s  Statement, 

I  herewith  send  a  statement  of  com,  raised  on  two  acres  of 
ground  the  past  season.  The  soil  is  of  clay  loam,  and  was 
green  sward.  It  was  manured  with  forty  cart  loads  of  stable 
manure  to  the  acre ;  the  hills  were  two  by  two  and  a  half  feet 
apart.  Product,  315  bushels  sound  com,  and  15  bushels  small 
com.  Two  bushels  of  ears  yielded  36  quarts  of  shelled  com? 
making  93  bushels  per  acre. 

Brimfield,  1849. 
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/.  Howe  Demond's  Staiement. 


The  land  sown  to  turnips  by  me  the  past  season,  measures 
IJ  acres.  I  took  from  it  a  crop  of  rye  in  July  last ;  in  August 
I  ploughed  it  and  put  on  2|  cords  of  stable  manure.  Part  of 
the  manure  was  ploughed  in,  and  pert  harrowed  in.  It  was 
sown  on  the  4th  of  August  to  turnip  seed,  in  drills,  26  inches 
apart,  and  worked  with  the  cultivator  and  hoe  once.  The 
product  was  1200  bushels,  weighing  48  pounds  to  the  bushel, 
making  twenty-eight  tons  and  eighty  pounds.  The  turnips 
where  the  manure  was  harrowed  in,  were  much  the  best. 

Springfield,  1849. 


Apple  Obchabds. 

There  have  been  but  two  entries  for  premiums  on  orchards 
the  present  year,  and  both  made  by  Edmund  Van  Horn,  of 
CSiicopee.  Both  orchards  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  show 
for  their  owner  a  commendable  spirit  of  enterprise  and  im- 
proTement,  and  promise  ere  long  to  warrant  him  an  hundred 
fold,  in  rich  and  delicious  fruits.  For  want  of  competition, 
and  to  induce  further  improvement,  the  Directors  think  best 
to  pass  by  the  lai^er  orchard,  (containing  270  trees,)  and  notice 
only  the  one  containing  130  trees.  One  hundred  of  these  were 
planted  in  the  spring  of  1843,  the  remaining  thirty  in  1844, 
and  were  of  such  size  that  seventy-five  of  them  made  an 
ordinary  one  horse  waggon  load.  They  are  now  firom  four- 
teen to  eighteen  inches  in  circumference,  and  of  beautiful  pro- 
portion. The  ground  remained  in  grass,  until  the  spring  of 
1848,  when  it  was  ploughed,  manured  and  cultivated.  The 
same  course  was  also  pursued  in  1849,  and  Mr.  Yan  Horn  states 
that  the  trees  have  improved  much  faster  since  the  land  has 
been  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  than  while  it  remained  in  grass. 
A  wash  consisting  of  one  part  water  and  two  parts  soft  soap, 
has  been  applied  to  the  trees  twice. 

To  show  that  this  is  not  an  unprofitable  investment,  the  di- 
rectors submit  the  following  statement : 
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Ij  acres  occupied  by  the  trees,  at  $76  00  per  acre,  $112  60 
130  apple  trees,  cost  26  cents  each,  -  -  32  60 

Expense  of  procuring  trees,  setting  out  and  applying 

wash,     -  -  -  -  -      ■       .  10  00 


$166  00 


Present  value  of  1|  acres  of  land,         $112  60 

130  trees,  at  $6  00  each,  -  660  00— $762  60 


Leaving  a  net  gain  of  -  $607  60 

And  this  sum  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  realized  by  the 
owner  in  a  few  years  ;  while  the  property  will  be  still  increas- 
ing in  value.  Let  all  fanners  do  likewise  and  they  will  reap 
the  reward. 

The  directors  award  the  following  premimns : 
To  R.  S.  Merrick,  reclaimed  swamp,  1st  premium,  $6  00 

Wm.  Burt,  "  "      2d        "  4  00 

Phineas  Stedman,  wheat  crop,       1st        "  4  00 

John  M.  Merrick,  rye  "         2d        "  2  00 

Sardis  Gillett,  com  "  1st        "  4  00 

Ephraim  Fenton,  com         "         2d        "  2  00 

J.  Howe  Demond,  turnip     "  1st        "  3  00 

Edmund  Yan  Horn,  apple  orchard,  1st        "  8  00 

For  the  directors, 

S.  L.  PARSONS,  Chairman. 


Reclaimed  Waste  Land. 

A  premium  of  $4  00  was  awarded  to  Aaron  Bagg,  of  West 
Springfield,  for  reclaiming  waste  or  barren  land. 


Aaron  Bagg*8  Statement 

The  lot  of  land   I  offer  for  premium,  contains  one  acre 
and  seventy-four  rods.     The  soil,  mostly  a  fine  sand,  was  so 
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poor  that  scarcely  any  thing  grew  upon  it,  except  a  few  low 
blackberry  vines.  It  was  ploughed  in  the  fall  of  1846,  and 
two  hundred  bushels  of  leached  ashes,  with  twelve  loads,  of 
about  thirty  bushels  per  load,  of  rich  soil  from  my  wood  yard 
and  around  my  buildings,  were  s|»read  upon  it  in  the  s{»ring  of 
1847.  Part  of  it  was  planted  with  white  beans,  and  a  part  to 
muakmelons  and  watermelons, — the  melons  manured  in  the 
hill,  with  two  forks  full  of  manure.  The  beans  yielded  fifteen 
bushels,  and  the  melons  a  fair  crop.  In  the  spring  of  1848, 
stable  manure  was  spread  on  it,  and  it  was  planted  with  mel> 
ons,  garden  beans,  radishes,  and  peas,  and  after  the  peas  a  crop 
of  turnips.  The  melons  were  a  light  crop,  the  vines  blighting. 
The  beans  were  most  of  them  sold  for  string  beans,  and  the 
peas  produced  at  the  rate  of  about  seventy-five  bushels  of  pods 
per  acre, — the  turnips  a  large  crop,  very  fair  and  smooth.  Last 
sfNring,  stable  manure  was  again  ploughed  in,  and  it  was  planted 
with  early  white  corn,  garden  beans,  peas,  crook  neck  smnmer 
squash,  radishes  and  tomatoes,  and  turnips  after  peas.  I  am 
unable  to  state  the  yield  of  these  crops,  as  they  have  been 
gathered  daily  in  their  season,  and  sent  to  market,  but  am  well 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  my  experiment  on  waste  land. 

West  SpBiNariELB,  Oct.  2,  1849. 


On  Sheep. 

The  raising  of  sheep  in  this  county  has  diminished  to  spdi 
an  extent,  that  it  would  seem  an  easy  matter  to  prepare  a  report 
upon  the  subject.  The  united  efforts  of  all  interested  in  the 
growing  of  wool,  and  of  the  lovers  of  lamb  and  mutton,  are  re- 
quired to  obviate  the  causes  of  this  constantly  increasing  dim- 
inution. Ask  the  farmer  why  his  flocks  no  longer  whiten  his 
fields,  and  he  will  tell  you  he  is  as  much  inclined  to  keep 
sheep  now  as  formerly;  but  they  will  not  thrive,  and  like 
niaraoh's  lean  kine,  will  not  please  him  by  their  growing  fat- 
ness. The  dogs  are  at  the  root  of  the  matter ;  they  so  worry 
and  tease  bis  sheep,  that  the  butcher  will  hardly  look  at  them : 
80  he  has  given  up  the  raising  of  sheep  as  a  bad  business.  Ask 
32 
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another  farmer  if  he  can  afford  to  grow  wool  at  the  present 
prices,  and  he  replies  he  can, — if  the  increase  of  his  flocks  were 
not  prevented  by  the  dogs.  If  these  offenders  do  not  kill  them 
outright,  they  lame  and  mangle  them  so  that  their  scanty  skel- 
etons will  not  survive  the  winter.  Ask  the  butcher  to  purchase 
the  best  of  your  flock,  and  he  throws  in  your  teeth  their  pov- 
erty-stricken carcasses,  and  the  farmer  can  only  reply  again, 
"  the  dogs !  the  dogs !  "  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  keep  sheep 
in  his  pastures,  they  are  in  such  constant  fear  of  their  canine 
enemies,  and  he  has  found  that  sheep  will  not  fatten  when  they 
live  in  constant  alarm. 

A  nervous  sheep,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  is  never  a  thriving 
one.  Ask  the  buyers  and  consumers  of  lamb  and  mutton  for 
their  ideas  on  the  subject, — ^they  cannot  afford  to  pay  such 
prices  for  it  as  eight,  nine  and  ten  cents  a  pound,  for  the  same 
which  they  formerly  paid  three,  four  or  five  cents.  So  that 
they  have  come  to  the  reasonable  conclusion,  that  the  increased 
price  is  an  unreasonable  dog  tax,  of  three  to  four  cents  per 
pound.  Look  back  a  few  years,  and  as  you  passed  through  the 
county,  and  observed  the  farms,  almost  every  farmer  had  his 
10,  20,  40,  60  or  100  sheep,  all  quietly  feeding  in  his  pastures. 
Then  we  had  good  mutton  and  fat  lambs,  and  cheap  enough. 
Now  travel  aroimd  the  county,  and  what  do  you  see?  Mfiire 
dogs  than  sheep, — as  might  be  proved  by  a  census.  The  com- 
mittee are  of  the  opinion,  that  all  the  breeds  of  sheep  now 
amongst  us,  can  only  be  raised  profitably,  when  the  people  of 
this  county  are  satisfied  that  they  have  paid  an  indirect  tax  on 
their  dogs  long  enough,  and  not  till  then. 

DAVID  MOSELY,  Chairman. 


Milch  Cows. 

There  was  awarded  for  milch  cows,  under  six  years  old. 
To  Horace  Putnam,  Springfield,  1st  premium,        -        $4  00 
James  Chapin,  "  2d         "  -  3  00 
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HorcLce  Puinam^s  Statement. 

My  cow  is  of  the  native  breed,  and  five  years  old.  She  has 

had  common  pasture.     Her  milk  from  June   10th  to  20thy 

weighed  447  lbs.;  from  September   10th  to  20th,  296  lbs. 

The  milk  was  principally  sold.     From  her  milk  in  one  day, 
June  18th,  was  made  one  and  three-quarter  pounds  of  butter. 

Springfield. 


James  ChapMs  Statement, 

The  cow  I  present  for  premimn  is  of  native  breed,  and  three 
years  old.  She  calved  June  20th,— calf  slaughtered  when  five 
weeks  old,  the  quarters  weighing  130  lbs.  Milk  from  Septem- 
ber 10th  to  20th,  270  lbs, — average  of  butter,  7  lbs.  per  week. 
Her  pasture  was  of  the  common  description. 

Springfield. 
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BERKSHIRE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


The  Berkshire  Agricultural  Society,  held  its  thirty-ninth  an- 
niversary, on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  3d  and  4th  of 
October  last.  The  weather  was  not  propitious ;  but  the  mem- 
bers and  patrons  of  our  society  have  enjoyed  her  anniversaries 
so  long,  in  good  weather,  that  they  are  determined  that  the  old 
fashioned  jubilee  shall  come  off,  rain  or  shine.  The  competi- 
tion for  the  premiums  of  the  society,  seems  to  have  been  this 
year  more  brisk  than  ever.  Every  year  brings  additional  pioof 
of  the  great  value  of  this  institution,  to  the  agriculture  and  me- 
chanic arts  in  the  county.  Thirty-three  ploughmen  entered 
the  lists  for  the  prizes,  and  the  weather  on  Thursday  morning 
put  their  courage  to  a  severe  test.  It  rained  steadily  and  very 
fast,  yet  twenty-six  ploughmen  appeared  on  the  ground,  ready 
for  the  contest ;  and  the  good  temper  and  ease,  with  which  the 
competitors  performed  their  work,  under  such  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances, was  admirable. 

The  address  was  delivered  by  George  S.  Willis,  Esq.,  the 
president  of  the  society. 


On  Agricultural  Products. 

This  county  has  been  favored  with  a  long,  warm  season,  and 
seasonable  showers,  while  other  parts  of  our  country  have  suf- 
fered from  droughts  rarely  experienced.  The  committee  would 
congratulate  their  fellow  citizens  upon  the  bountiful  harvest  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  as  the  reward  of  their  industry.  Not 
only  is  the  husbandman  blest  with  an  abundant  supply,  but  all 
classes  cease  to  complain. 

The  agriculture  of  Berkshire  is  rapidly  advancing,  keeping 
full  pace  with,  if  not  in  advance  of  the  best  agricultural  dis- 
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tricts  in  our  country ;  showing  most  conclusively  that  the  spirit 
of  enquiry  is  abroad  among  our  farmers,  and  carrying  them  on 
to  wealth.  Much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  improvement, 
yet  it  is  undeniably  true  that  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 
It  would  be  unnecessary  to  particularize  deficiencies ;  the  com- 
mittee rely  more  on  the  means  of  information,  within  the  reach 
of  every  farmer,  by  the  reading  of  agricultural  journals,  and  the 
opportunity  afforded  at  the  end  of  each  agricultural  season  by 
such  gatherings,  as  we  witness  to  day  of  our  most  intelligent 
£Eurmers,  and  by  an  interchange  of  opinions  and  accounts  of  ex- 
periments made  during  the  year.  The  committee  fully  believe 
Uiat  the  agriculture  of  this  county  has  received  great  benefit 
from  the  efforts  of  this  society,  which  is  the  oldest  in  our  coun- 
try, and  they  would  say  to  every  fSeurmer,  old  and  young,  give 
it  your  cordial  support. 

The  committee  viewed  173  crops  entered  for  premium,  most 
of  which  displayed  good  husbandry  in  their  cultivation.  Win- 
ter rye  was  large,  long  heads,  and  well  filled.  Com  was  abim'- 
dant,  and  there  were  a  great  many  competitors  for  the  prizes. 
The  committee  (among  other  premiums,)  awarded 
To  Orin  Curtis,  of  Great  Barrington,  for  the  best  acre  of  winter 

wheat,    -  -  -  -  -  -f6  00 

To  Edward  P.  Ensign,  of  Sheffield,  for  2d  best  do.  4  00 

Thirteen  pieces  of  spring  wheat  were  entered  for 
I^emium,  all  good. 
To  Charles  Hinckley,  of  Lee,  for  the  best  acre  of 

spring  wheat,        -  -  -  -  -        6  00 

To  Loomis  Millard,  of  Egremont,  2d  best  do.        do.         6  00 

John  Partridge,  of  Pittsfield,  best  acre  winter  rye,        6  00 

Amaziah  Gaines,  of  Stockbridge,  2d  best  do.  do.         5  00 

There  were  about  forty  pieces  of  com,  entered  for 
only  six  prizes,  and  piece  after  piece  measuring  more 
than  seven  pecks  to  the  square  rod,  and  some  pieces 
nearly  eight. 
To  Joshua  S.  Tillotson,  of  Lanesborough,  for  the  best 

acre  of  com,      -  -  -  -  -  6  00 

To  Morgan  Lewis,  of  West  Stockbridge,  2d  best  do.  5  00 

Leonard  Tuttle,  of  Sheffield,  for  the  best  acre  of  oats,     5  00 
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To  Levi  Bradford,  of  Lanesborough,  2d  best  acre  of  oats,  |4  00 
Edson  Sexton,  of  Stockbridge,  for  the  best  acre  of 

meslins,  -  -  -  -  -  4  00 

To  Reed  Mills,  of  Williamstown,  2d  best  do.  3  00 

The  meslins  entered  by  Mr.  Mills,  were  barley  and 
flax,  mixed,  which  was  new  to  the  committee. 
To  Nathaniel  C.  Waterman,  of  Williamstown,  for  the 

best  acre  of  barley,         -  -  -  -  5  00 

To  Rufus  Branch,  of  Richmond,  2d  best  do.  -  4  00 

Albion  P.  Bagg,  of  Lanesborough,  for  the  best 

acre  of  potatoes,— chenangoes,  632  bushels,         -  6  00 

To  Henry  Colt,  of  Pittsfield,  2d  best,  Carters,  480  do.        5  00 
Seymour  Coman,  of  Pittsfield,  3d  best,  long  Johns 

600  bushels,        -  -  -  .  -         4  00 

The  potato  yield  is  the  largest  we  have  witnessed 
for  many  years,  and,  when  viewed  by  us,  generally  in 
a  healthy  state.    We  foimd  some  rot  in  southern  Berk- 
shire, but  none  north  until  we  reached  Pittsfield. 
To  Samuel  Goodrich,  of  Stockbridge,  for  the  best 

young  orchard,  64  trees,  -  -  -        12  00 

To  George  S.  Willis,  of  Pittsfield,  2d  best,  -        10  00 

John  L.  Cooper,  of  Sheffield,  for  14  acres  of  fine  peas,    2  00 

CALEB  BROWN,  Chairman, 


Working  Oxen  and  Steers. 

The  exhibition  of  working  oxen  and  steers,  was  highly  cred- 
itable. It  is  a  fact,  full  of  interest,  that  the  improvements  m 
the  form,  size,  flesh  and  management  of  the  team,  have  kept 
pace  with  those  in  the  plough.  At  the  first  ploughing  match 
in  Berkshire,  there  were  four  competitors,  and  three  wooden 
ploughs.  Knowing  that  it  required  much  power  to  speed  the 
"old  Simsbury,"  the  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
oxen  that  lived  and  labored  in  those  days,  might  with  propriety 
be  called  working  oxen,  and  that  no  farmer  was  then  guilty  of 
the  often  alleged  fault  of  having  his  working  oxen  too  fat. 
Who  to-day  could  have    witnessed  the  work  of  a  wooden 
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plough,  drawn  by  a  team  goaded  to  action,  without  sympathiz- 
ing with  the  team,  and  experiencing  returning  symptoms  of 
those  aches,  consequent  upon  an  encounter  with  it  thirty  years 
ago  ?  Who  to-day  holds  his  boyish  notions  so  sacred  as  to  be- 
lieve that  the  ox,  in  order  to  a  successful  performance  of  labor, 
must  show  himself  bony  by  the  exhibition  of  a  mere  frame, 
covered  with  a  hide,  manufactured  from  too  scant  a  pattern  ? 

Who,  to-day,  can  reflect  upon  the  improvements,  not  only  in 
the  plough,  but  in  the  harrow  and  the  cart,  the  method  of  cul- 
tivation, the  grains  and  grasses  cultivated,  and  the  successful 
crossing  in  breeding,  without  being  forced  to  the  conclusion, 
that  flesh  on  working  oxen  is  not  all  practical  deception,  but 
the  natural  results  of  improved  husbandry.  The  committee 
would  reconunend  to  rival  competitors,  to  cease  their  fault  find- 
ings, and  go  unitedly  on  in  their  laudable  enterprise,  receiving 
stimulus  from  the  consideration,  that  flesh  gives  weight  and 
power  to  the  ox, — that  flesh  is  valuable  and  always  transferable. 

There  were  entered  for  premiums,  14  yokes  of  working 
oxen,  and  11  yokes  of  four  year  old  oxen.  The  committee 
were  instructed  to  test  the  working  qualities  of  the  oxen  by  the 
use  of  a  stone  boat,  and  it  was  evident  from  the  crowd  that 
gathered  aroimd  the  teams,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  committee, 
that  it  was  an  interesting  exhibition. 

GEORGE  O.  PECK,  Chairman. 


Cows  AND  Heifers. 

The  number  of  entries  in  this  division,  was  forty-four.  The 
milch  cows  surpassed  any  that  the  committee  recollect  ever 
having  seen  on  the  ground.  The  breeding  cows,  with  their 
calves,  gave  great  promise  that  we  should  not  want  for  good 
stock  to  grace  our  shows  hereafter.  The  committee  would  in 
a  special  manner  notice  a  two  year  old  heifer,  belonging  to 
Thaddeus  Clapp,  of  Pittsfield,  having  had  a  calf  in  July  last. 
For  two  months  she  gave  thirty-eight  pounds  of  milk  per  day, 
and  for  the  two  weeks  just  past  has  made  nine  pounds  of  butter 
per  week,  of  the  best  quality. 

S.  L.  RUSSELL,  Chairman. 
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Sheep. 


The  number  of  fine  wooled  sheep  was,  perhaps,  less  than 
has  been  presented  on  some  former  occasions,  yet  it  was  suf- 
ficient to  indicate  that  our  growers  of  fine  wool  are  not  wholly 
disheartened,  in  the  competition  with  the  farmers  of  the  west, 
in  which  they  have  been  called,  within  a  few  years  past,  to 
engage.  We  commend  them  for  their  courage,  yet  the  pros- 
pect for  a  final  triumph  we  believe  to  be  in  favor  of  the  west- 
em  grower.  Still,  we  have  much  to  encourage  us.  The 
demand  for  wool  is  yearly  increasing,  and  as  success  is  sure  to 
attend  all  well  directed  efibrts  for  the  improvement  of  our 
sheep,  in  size,  form,  and  weight  of  fleece,  while  the  fineness, 
if  not  wholly  retained,  may  not  be  much  impaired,  we  think 
there  is  sufficient  inducement  for  us  to  go  forward.  If  we  can- 
not succeed  in  the  improvement  of  our  flocks,  so  as  to  realize 
from  them,  annually,  an  income  of  five  pounds  per  head,  of 
fine,  well  washed  wool,  as  a  celebrated  grower  in  Vermont  has 
done,  we  may,  perhaps,  never  be  numbered  among  the  van- 
quished in  this  competition. 

MORGAN  LEWIS,  Chairman. 


Fruits  and  Yeoetables. 

The  specimens  and  diflerent  varieties  of  fruit,  especially  of 
winter  fruit,  presented  at  the  fair,  indicate  that  much  more  is 
doing  in  this  department  than  formerly,  not  only  by  the  farm- 
ers, but  by  all  classes  of  our  citizens.  Still,  there  is  ample 
room  for  further  improvement.  Let  our  farmers  set  themselves 
diligently  to  work,  and  in  a  few  years  our  markets  would  be 
plentifully  supplied  with  wholesome  fruit.  The  climate  of 
Berkshire  is  favorable  to  the  growth  and  production  of  all  the 
standard  varieties. 

The  garden  vegetables  were  of  an  excellent  quality,  and 
large  growth,  particularly  the  varieties  of  potatoes,  which  were 
exhibited  by  Stephen  Reed,  of  Pittsfield,  editor  of  the  Berk- 
Bbiie  Culturist.     For  these,  the  committee  feel  bound  to  pie- 
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sent  a  premium  of  three  dollars ;  they  were  a  sample,  well 
worthy  of  the  imitation  of  the  farmers  of  the  county. 

REED  MILLS,  Chairman. 


Stephen  ReecPs  Statement 

These  potatoes,  of  which  there  were  ten  varieties,  were 
raised  by  us,  on  the  Dwight  place  farm,  in  Richmond.  They 
consisted  of  the  Eastport,  a  choice  and  very  early  variety  from 
Maine ;  Ward's  Early  Blue,  very  early ;  an  Early  Blue,  brought 
by  us  from  Connecticut, — a  fine  table  potato,  at  all  seasons ; 
the  Kidney,  nearly  as  early  as  the  last  named  variety ;  the  round 
Pink-eye ;  the  Lady  Finger, — ^bakes  easily,  and  is  almost  deli- 
cate enough  to  honor  a  lady's  ring ;  the  Peach  Blow,  a  bushel 
of  which, — as  the  several  last  seasons  have  been,— can  be 
raised  at  less  expense  than  any  variety  we  have  tried  ;  the  Car- 
ter, choice,  as  all  know,  for  the  table,  but  uncertain  as  a  crop ; 
the  Long  Red,  an  old  variety,  which  would  pay  most  amply 
for  a  re-introduction  of  seed  from  a  distance  ;  and  the  Greylock, 
a  rare  variety,  originated  by  Hon.  A.  Foote,  of  Williamstown, 
and  believed  to  be  a  cross  of  the  Carter  and  Mercer. 

PlTTSFIELD,  1849. 


Agricultural  Implements. 

The  committee  regard  every  improvement  in  the  implements 
of  husbandry,  as  a  benefit  conferred  upon  the  world ;  and  while 
they  would  be  slow  to  adopt  every  change  in  farming  tools,  as 
a  gain  upon  old  methods  of  agriculture,  they  still  believe,  that 
much  of  the  superiority  of  the  homestead,  at  the  present  day, 
is  owing  to  the  application  of  science  and  thought  to  the  im- 
provement in  farming  implements. 

For  valuable  improvements  in  the  numerous  implements  pre- 
sentedy  the  committee  award 

To  Stephen  Reed,  of  Pittsfield,  .  $10  00 

33 
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To  Charles  Hinckley,  of  Lee,  for  ploughs  of  the  Star- 
buck  model,  .  .    f2  00 
To  Robert  Pomeroy,  for  mail-axles,                             .       6  00 

Mr.  Pomeroy  exhibited  several  sets  of  mail-axles,  of  his  own 
invention  and  manufacture,  as  especially  adapted  to  use  upon 
farm  carts  and  wagons.  The  great  saving  in  friction,  which 
this  axle  possesses  over  others,  commends  them  to  the  attention 
of  all  those  fanners,  who,  while  they  believe  that  "  money 
makes  the  mare  go,"  believe  also,  that  a  lightened  load  makes 
her  go,  too.  Appropriate  to  this,  showing  the  adaptation  of 
this  mail-axle  to  farm  uses,  upon  all  descriptions  of  lumber  aind 
draught  wagons,  the  committee  are  informed  by  a  member  of 
the  society  of  Shakers,  of  New  Lebanon,  John  Dean,  that  he 
has  just  returned  from  a  journey  of  seven  hundred  miles,  occu- 
pying six  weeks'  time,  upon  a  set  of  these  axles,  without  their 
once  requiring  oiling,  firom  the  time  of  starting  ;  and  that,  upon 
examination,  he  thinks  they  would  run  three  hundred  miles 
more,  without  renewing  the  oil. 

GEORGE  W.  MEAD,  Chairman, 


Ploughing  Match. 

The  plough  is  a  very  ancient  implement.  It  is  written  in 
the  English  language,  p-1-o-u-g-h,  and  by  the  association  of 
free  and  independent  spellers,  p-l-o-w.  It  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  same  gentlemen  can,  by  a  similar  process,  turn  their 
coughs  into  cows,  which  would  be  the  cheapest  mode  of  raising 
live  stock ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  they  (referring  to  the 
cows,)  would  prove  but  low  bred  animals.  Some  have  derived 
the  Ekiglish  word  plough,  from  the  Greek  plmUos  ;  the  wealth 
that  comes  from  the  former,  suggesting  its  relation  to  the  latter. 
But  such  resemblances  between  different  languages,  may  be 
carried  too  far, — as,  for  example,  if  a  man  should  trace  the 
name  of  Alatamaha  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  first  settlers 
were  all  tomahawked,  on  the  margin  of  that  river. 

Time  and  experience  have  sanctioned  the  custom  of  putting 
only  plain,  practical  men  upon  this  conunittee.    Were  it  not  so. 
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the  most  awkward  blunders  would  be  constantly  occurring. 
The  inhabitants  of  our  cities,  for  instance,  who  frequently  visit 
the  country  during  the  fine  season,  would  find  themselve^quite 
at  a  loss,  if  an  overstrained  politeness  should  place  them  in  this 
position.  Imagine  a  trader,  or  a  professional  man,  from  the 
capital  of  the  State,  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  act  in  rural 
matters.  Ploughshares  are,  to  him,  shares  that  pay  no  divi- 
dends. A  coulter,  he  supposes,  has  something  to  do  with 
horses.  His  notions  of  stock  were  obtained  in  Faneuil  Hall 
market,  where  the  cattle  look  funnily  enough,  compared  with 
the  living  originals.  He  knows,  it  is  true,  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  cattle,  and  would  tell  you  that  he  prefers  the  sirloin 
breed  to  all  others.  His  children  are  equally  imenlightened. 
They  know  no  more  of  the  poultry-yard,  than  what  they  have 
learned  by  having  the  chicken  pox,  and  playing  on  a  Turkey 
carpet.  Their  small  amount  of  knowledge  of  wool-growing,  is 
lam(b)entable  enough. 

The  history  of  one  of  these  summer  visitors,  shows  that  his 
rural  education  must  be  very  imperfect.  He  no  sooner  estab- 
lishes himself,  than  he  commences  a  series  of  experiments.  He 
tries  to  drain  a  marsh,  but  only  succeeds  in  draining  his  own 
pockets^  He  ofiers  to  pay  for  having  a  compost  heap  carted 
ofi*,  but  is  informed  that  it  consists  of  com  and  potatoes,  in  an 
unfinished  state.  He  sows  abundantly,  but  reaps  little  or  noth- 
ing, except  with  the  implements  he  uses  in  shaving, — a  process 
which  is  frequently  performed  for  him  by  other  people,  though 
he  pays  no  barber's  bill.  He  builds  a  wire  fence,  and  paints  it 
green,  so  that  nobody  can  see  it.  But  he  forgets  to  order  a 
pair  of  spectacles  apiece  for  his  cows,  who,  taking  offence  at 
something  else,  take  his  fence  in  addition,  and  make  an  invisi- 
ble one  of  it,  sure  enough,  in  no  time.  And  finally,  having 
bought  a  machine  to  chop  fodder,  which  chops  off  a  good  slice 
of  his  dividends,  and  two  or  three  children's  fingers,  he  con- 
cludes, that  instead  of  cutting  feed,  he  will  cut  farming,  and  so 
sells  out  to  one  of  those  plain,  practical  farmers,  whose  pockets 
are  not  so  full  when  he  starts,  but  have  fewer  holes,  and  not  so 
many  fingers  in  them. 

It  must  have  been  one  of  these  {tactical  men,  whose  love  of 
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his  pursuits  led  him  to  send  in  to  the  committee,  the  following 
lines,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  accepted,  as  a  grateful  tribute 
to  the  ^oble  art,  whose  successful  champions  are  now  to  be 
named  and  rewarded. 

Clear  the  brown  path,  to  meet  his  coulter's  gleam  I 
Lo !  on  he  comes,  behind  his  smoking  team, 
With  toil's  bright  dew-drops  on  his  sun-bomt  brow. 
The  lord  of  earth,  the  hero  of  the  ploogh ! 

First  in  the  field  before  the  reddening  son, 
Last  in  the  shadows  when  the  day  is  done, 
Line  after  line,  along  the  bursting  sod, 
Marks  the  broad  acres  where  his  feet  have  trod ; 
Still,  where  he  treads  the  stabhom  clods  divide, 
The  smooth,  fresh  fbrrow  opens  deep  and  wide ; 
Matted  and  dense  the  tangled  tmf  upheaves, 
Mellow  and  dark  the  ridgy  cornfield  cleaves ; 
Up  the  steep  hill-side,  where  the  laboring  train 
Slants  the  long  track  that  scores  the  level  plain ; 
Throu^  the  moist  valley,  clogged  with  oozing  clay, 
The  patient  convoy  breaks  its  destined  way ; 
At  every  turn  the  loosening  chains  resound. 
The  swinging  ploughshare  circles  glistening  round. 
Till  the  wide  field  one  billowy  waste  appears, 
And  wearied  hands  unbind  the  panting  steers. 

These  are  the  hands  whose  sturdy  labor  brings 
The  peasant's  food,  the  golden  pomp  of  kings ; 
This  is  the  page,  whose  letters  shall  be  seen 
Changed  by  the  sun  to  words  of  living  green ; 
This  is  the  scholar,  whose  immortal  pen 
Spells  the  first  lesson  hunger  taught  to  men ; 
These  are  the  lines,  O,  heaven-commanded  toil, 
That  fill  thy  deed,— the  charter  of  the  soil ! 

O,  gracious  mother,  whose  benignant  breast 
Wakes  us  to  life,  and  lulls  us  all  to  rest, 
How  thy  sweet  features,  kind  to  every  clime, 
Mock  with  their  smile  the  wrinkled  fit>nt  of  time ! 
We  stain  thy  flowers, — ^they  blosscxn  o^er  the  dead ; 
We  rend  thy  bosom,  and  it  gives  us  bread ; 
O'er  the  red  field  that  trampling  strife  has  torn. 
Waves  the  green  plumage  of  thy  tasselled  com ; 
Our  maddening  conflicts  scar  thy  fairest  plain, 
Still  thy  soft  answer  is  the  growing  grain. 
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Yet,  O,  oar  mother,  whfle  nncoanted  charme 
Round  the  fireah  clasp  of  thine  embracing  aims, 
Let  not  om:  virtaes  in  thy  love  decay, 
And  thy  fond  weakness  waste  oar  strength  away. 

No !  by  these  hills,  whose  banners  now  displayed, 
In  blazing  cohorts  antomn  has  arrayed ; 
By  yon  twin  crest,  amid  the  sinking  sphere 
Last  to  dissolve,  and  first  to  reappear ; 
By  these  &ir  plains,  the  mountain  circle  screens. 
And  feeds  in  silence  from  its  dark  ravines ; 
Trae  to  their  home,  these  faithful  aims  shall  toil 
To  crown  with  peace  their  own  untainted  soil ; 
And,  true  to  Grod,  to  freedom,  to  mankind. 
If  her  chained  bandogs  ftctiim  shall  unbind. 
These  stately  fonns,  that  bending  even  now, 
Bowed  their  strong  manhood  to  the  humble  plough, 
Shall  rise  erect,  the  guardians  of  the  land. 
The  same  stem  iron  in  the  same  right  hand, 
1111  Graylock  thunders  to  the  parting  sun, 
The  sword  has  rescued  what  the  ploughshaie  won! 

0.  W.  HOLMES,  Chairman. 
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HOUSATONIC  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


This  society  has  had  an  existence  nine  years.  It  originated 
in  the  fact,  that  Berkshire  County,  one  of  the  richest  of  the 
agricultural  counties  of  the  State,  is  divided  in  two  parts,  by  a 
range  of  hills  running  across  it,  separating  the  meadows  of  the 
Hoosic  from  the  meadows  of  the  Housatonic;  and  the  old 
county  society,  which  holds  its  annual  fairs  at  Pittsfield, 
could  not  afford  those  facilities  and  advantages,  to  the  fanners 
of  southern  Berkshire,  both  necessary  and  desirable.  A  volun- 
tary society  was  formed,  and  for  seven  years,  it  struggled 
against  difficulties  and  obstacles  entirely  unforeseen,  at  the  tin^ 
it  was  organized.  Many  of  its  members  were  also  members 
and  contributors  to  the  funds  of  the  county  society,  and  it  be- 
came a  serious  tax  upon  the  ardent  and  persevering  authors  of 
the  Housatonic  society,  to  sustain  it.  Finally,  in  the  year 
1848,  this  society  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature,  and  at 
the  session  of  1849,  was  endowed  with  all  the  benefits  and 
privileges  of  other  agricultural  societies ;  and  in  November  last, 
received  the  bounty  provided  by  the  State. 

This  society  promises  great  usefiUness  to  this  part  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  bounty  will  be  expended  to  the  best 
profit  of  our  citizens ;  it  will  fall  upon  us  like  the  gentle  sum- 
mer rains,  to  refresh  and  bless. 

The  eighth  annual  cattle  show  and  fair  of  the  Housatonic 
Agricultural  Society, — ^being  the  first  under  the  new  act  of  in- 
corporation,— ^took  place  at  Great  Barrington,  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  the  26th  and  27th  days  of  September  last.  The 
weather  on  both  days  was  favorable,  and  the  town  was  crowded 
with  people.  Never  was  witnessed  a  more  agreeable  farmer's 
holiday. 
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The  address  was  delivered  by  Ensign  H.  Kellogg,  Esq.,  of 
Pittsfield. 


On  AoaicuLTURAL  Productions. 

All  will  agree,  that  the  basis  of  improvement  in  agricultm^ 
lies  in  a  more  thorough  tillage.  One  great  hindrance  to  this,  is 
the  strong  and  universal  tendency,  among  farmers,  to  own  and 
cultivate,— or  pretend  to  cultivate, — too  much  land.  To  the 
point  which  the  committee  have  in  view,  is  the  apologue  of  the 
vine-dresser,  who  had  a  vineyard,  and  two  daughters.  When 
his  oldest  daughter  was  married,  he  gave  her  a  third  part  of  his 
vineyard,  for  a  marriage  portion.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  had 
the  same  quantity  of  fruit  as  before.  When  the  other  daugh- 
ter was  married,  he  gave  her  half  of  what  remained ;  still,  the 
produce  of  his  vineyard  was  undiminished.  The  secret  was 
simply  this,  that  the  more  thorough  tillage  he  was  enabled  to 
give  the  remaining  third  part,  tripled  his  produce,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  reduced  the  cost  of  cultivation.  We  would  not 
be  understood  to  say,  that  no  man  can  profitably  manage  a 
large  farm.  All  rules  have  their  exceptions.  But  we  do  say, 
that  there  are  very  few  Oeneral  Taylors  in  agriculture, — ^that 
the  great  body  of  us  are  fit  only  to  serve  in  the  ranks.  Still, 
we  may  pride  ourselves,  as  a  society,  both  in  review  of  the  past, 
and  in  prospect  of  the  future.  The  growing  interest  mani- 
fested in  our  exhibitions ;  the  multitudes  who  attend  them,  and 
retire,  praising  our  efforts;  the  greatly  increased  number  of 
competitors,  and  of  towns  thus  represented, — give  us  a  pledge, 
that  this  institution  will  be  sustained  by  the  people,  in  its  work 
of  agricultural  improvement  and  reformation,  and  not  suffered 
to  languish,  till  a  more  perfect  and  general  cultivation  shall  su- 
persede its  necessity.  And  hence,  our  work,  in  the  cause  of  an 
unproved  cultivation,  should  not  be  restricted  to  the  interest, 
convenience,  or  supply,  of  a  single  generation,  but  be  governed 
by  the  fact,  that  men,  no  less  than  crops,  exist  in  succession, 
and  that  every  man,  in  passing,  ought  to  employ  the  powers 
given  him,  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  comfort  and  prosperity 
of  successors. 
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The  number  of  entries  for  premiums,  was  ninety-six,  in  sev- 
en towns  in  southern  Berkshire.  Of  winter  wheat,  there  were 
five  entries, — the  crops  very  good.     We  award 

To  Orrin  Curtis,  of  Sheffield,  the  Ist  premium,  .      $5  00 

To  E.  P.  Ensign,  of     do.  2d       do.  .         4  00 

The  piece  of  Jerome  Hollenbeck,  of  Egremont,  would  have 
classed  with  the  first,  had  it  not  been  grown  on  new  land.  We 
think  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  society,  to  offer  premiums 
for  crops  on  such  lands.  His  piece  was  so  good  and  clean, 
however,  that  we  recommend,  a  reserved  premium,  be  awarded 
him,  of  $2  00. 

Of  spring  wheat,  there  were  four  entries. 

For  the  best  two  acres,  to  Peter  Millard,  of  Egremont,     f  4  00 
For  the  second  best  do.,  to  James  Ptoks,  of  Sheffield,       3  00 

There  were  fifteen  pieces  of  winter  rye  entered,  of  which 
several  were  of  astonishing  growth  and  great  profit. 

For  the  best  two  acres,  to  Gordon  Race,  of  Egremont,     $6  00 
For  the  second  best  do.,  to  Thompson  Seely,  of  Great 

Barrington,  .  .  .  .  .       4  00 

The  number  of  entries  on  oats  was  twenty.  This  crop  was 
injured  by  the  drought ;  in  some  fields,  almost  ruined, — in  oth- 
ers partially  so.  Notwithstanding,  we  found,  in  some  fields,  a 
heavy  growth,  on  soils  not  affected  by  the  dry  weather. 

For  the  best  two  acres,  to  Gilbert  Munson,  of  Great 
Barrington,  .  .  .     $5  00 

For  the  second  best  do.,  to  Benjamin  Baldwin,  of  Eg- 
remont, .       4  00 

For  the  best  acre  of  barley,  to  J.  R.  Lawton,  of  Great 
Barrington,  .  .       4  00 

For  the  second  best  do.,  to  Joseph  Cline,  of  Egremont,       3  00 

There  were  twenty-four  pieces  of  com  entered  for  premium. 
The  pieces  viewed  by  us,  varied  firom  twenty-fiye  to  thirtynnz 
hills  to  the  square  rod.     The  most  suitable  mimber,  in  the 
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opinion  of  the  committee,  is  about  thirty  hills.  The  proper 
medium,  however,  can  be  found  only  by  experiment. 

For  the  best  two  acres,  to  Russell  Kilbom,  of  Great 

Barrington,  .  $6  00 

His  piece  contained  five  acres,  giving  one  hundred 
and  seventy-two  bushels  of  ears  to  the  acre ;  variety, 
eight-rowed. 
For  the  second  best  two  acres,  to  Morgan  Liewis,  of 

West  Stockbridge,     .  .  .  .     6  00 

One  hundred  and  sixty  bushels  of  ears  to  the  acre  ; 
variety,  eight-rowed. 
For  the  third  best,  to  Robert  E.  Galpin,  of  Stockbridge,     4  00 
One  hundred  and  forty  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  eight- 
rowed  variety. 

Edmond  Joyner,  of  Egremont,  had  the  neatest  and  best  cul- 
tivated crop  of  corn,  that  fell  under  our  inspection  ;  and  if  we 
could  have  been  satisfied  as  to  the  requisite  quantity  of  land, 
he  would  have  been  entitled  to  the  first  prize.  We  recommend 
to  be  awarded  to  him,  a  reserved  premium  of  $3  00. 

Ten  pieces  of  potatoes  were  offered.  This  crop  has  again 
been  visited  by  disease.  Some  pieces,  that  we  viewed,  were 
materially  injured ;  others  not  at  all.  We  think  the  disease  is 
not  as  prevalent,  as  in  former  years. 

For  the  best  acre,  yielding  three  hundred  and  fifty-two 

bushels,  to  Edson  Saxton,  of  Stockbridge,  .  $6  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Dwight  E.  Savage  of  Sheffield,  4  00 
For  the  best  garden,  to  David  Ives,  of  Great  Barrington,  4  00 
For  the  second  best  do.,  to  Loomis  Austin,  of  Egremont,     3  00 

The  committee  viewed  the  garden  of  Rev.  Samuel  Howe, 
of  Monterey,  though  not  entered  for  premium,  and  were  much 
gratified  with  the  system  and  order  with  which  it  was  arranged, 
the  productiveness  of  every  vegetable,  and  the  ingenuity  with 
which  every  comer  and  foot  of  land  was  occupied.  The  at- 
tention of  the  committee  was  also  called  to  a  piece  of  onions, 
four  rods  square,  cultivated  by  Mrs.  Crippen,  of  Sheffield,  which 
34 
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yielded  seventy  bushels,  or  at  the  rate  of  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-six  bushels  per  acre.  She  sent  sixty-five  bushels  to  the 
New  York  market,  for  which  she  received  fifty  cents  per  bushel. 

ELUS  WRIGHT,  Chnimum. 


Working  Oxen. 

The  chairman,  as  the  organ  of  the  committee,  presents  a  few 
suggestions  on  the  interesting  subject,  which  forms  the  basis  of 
this  report.  And  first,  farmers  should  be  careful  in  the  selection 
of  their  breeds,  as  a  combination  of  good  qualities  in  the  ox, 
is  necessary,  to  insure  the  owner  a  profitable  return  for  his  feed 
and  care  bestowed  upon  him.  We  need  in  the  ox,  the  sprightli- 
ness  and  activity  of  the  Devon,  combined  with  the  size,  strength, 
just  proportions,  and  proneness  to  lay  on  flesh  of  the  finest 
quality,  which  we  find  in  the  well  selected  Durham.  This 
done,  we  should  always  bestow  feed  sufficient  to  enable  him 
with  vigor,  to  perform  the  labor  required,  and  to  keep  him  in 
such  condition  as  to  flesh,  that  we  shall  be  able,  after  affording 
him  a  short  suspension  from  labor,  and  with  the  bestowment  of 
a  little  extra  feed,  to  fit  him  for  the  shambles.  In  this  last  par- 
ticular, I  think  the  most  of  farmers  fail.  It  is  the  too  general 
opinion,  that  fleshy  oxen  cannot  labor.  Hence,  the  objection 
so  often  urged,  that  the  oxen  presented  for  {Hremiums,  are  too  fat 
to  be  properly  called  working  oxen.  I  am  no  advocate  for  be- 
stowing premiums  on  oxen  as  workers,  that  have  lain  at  their 
ease  during  the  whole  summer ;  neither  should  the  fact  of  their 
being  fat,  prevent  them  from  having  a  premium.  .The  question 
should  be — ^have  they  performed  a  good  smnmer's  work  ?  If 
this  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  in  other  respects, 
they  are  entitled  to  the  reward.  I  say,  give  it,  though  they  are 
fat,  and  much  credit  to  the  owner  in  addition. 

MORGAN  LEWIS,  Chuirman. 
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Milch  Cows  and  Heifers. 

The  committee  were  gratified  to  see  a  larger  competition 
than  has  ever  been  witnessed  before,  since  the  society  has  been 
organized  ;  and  it  would  have  been  more  gratifying,  had  there 
been  certificates  in  writing,  of  the  pounds  of  milk  given  by 
each  cow,  and  the  quantity  of  butter  made  through  the  months 
of  June,  July,  August,  and  a  part  of  September,  as  it  would 
have  relieved  the  committee  of  the  difficulty  in  judging,  under 
the  unfavorable  circumstances  of  some  of  the  cows,  entered  for 
premium,  being  not  as  well  milked  as  they  should  have  been, 
on  the  morning  before  the  exhibition.  The  committee,  there- 
fore,  recommend,  that  cows  offered  for  the  society's  premiums, 
riiould  be  accompanied  by  a  written  statement  of  what  they 
have  produced,  the  age,  the  breed — whether  native  or  im- 
ported— the  weight  in  common  flesh,  and  the  keep  they  have 
had,  during  the  time  of  testing  their  qualities. 

Every  owner,  indeed,  of  a  cow  or  cows,  should  know  for  a 
certainty,  what  each  cow  produces  a  day,  or  a  week.  A  striking 
illustration  of  the  importance  of  this,  is  given  by  Mr.  Malcolm, 
in  his  Compendium  of  Modem  Husbandry.  He  kept  an  Alder- 
ney  and  a  Suffolk  cow,  the  latter,  the  best  he  ever  saw.  During 
seven  years,  the  milk  and  butter  being  kept  separate,  it  was 
found,  year  after  year,  that  the  value  of  the  Alderney  exceeded 
that  of  the  Suffolk,  though  the  latter  gave  more  than  double 
the  quantity  of  milk  at  a  milking,  than  the  former.  Thus,  it 
will  be  seen,  that  a  committee,  though  ever  so  competent, 
judging  wholly  from  the  external  appearance  of  milch  cows, 
decides,  and  must  decide,  many  times,  very  incorrectly. 

Fourteen  cows,  four  two  year  old  heifers,  in  milk,  and  ten 
heifers,  not  in  milk,  were  offered  for  premiums. 

J.  R.  LAWTON,  Chairman. 


Plouohino. 

The  time  allowed  for  ploughing  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  includ- 
ing a  rest  of  ten  minutes,  was  one  hour,  and  the  committee, 
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in  awarding  the  premiums,  have  had  more  reference  to  the 
quality  of  the  work,  that  to  the  time  in  doing  it,  if  done  within 
the  time  limited — ^though  both  have  had  their  influence.  The 
furrow  was  to  be  three  inches  deep  and  eleven  inches  wide. 
There  were  fifteen  horse  teams  and  six  ox  teams.  On  horse 
teams,  the  committee  award 

1st  premium,  $8,  to  Edward  Saxton,  Stockbridge,  jdooghed 

in  57|  minutes,  including  10  minutes  rest. 
2d  premium,  $7,  to  J.   R.   Lawton,    Jr.,  Great    Barnngton, 

ploughed  in  54  minutes,  including  10  minutes  rest 
3d  premium,  $6,  to  Nelson  Joyner,  Egremont,  ploughed  in  57 

minutes,  including  10  minutes  rest. 
4th  premium,  $5,  to  H.  N.  Tuttle,  Sheffield,  ploughed  in  52 

minutes,  including  10  minutes  rest. 
5th  premium,  $4,  to  J.  M.    Montgomery,  Great  Barnngton, 

ploughed  in  52  minutes,  including  10  minutes  rest 
6th  premium,  $3,  to  E.  N.  Hubbard,  Great  Barrington,  plooghed 

in  54  minutes,  including  10  minutes  rest. 

J.  Z.  GOODRICH,  Chairman. 
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NORFOLK  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


The  Norfolk  Agricultural  Society  was  incorporated  by  an 
act  approved  March  27th,  1849.  In  submitting  the  returns 
of  its  doings,  the  President  and  Secretary,  (Hon.  Marshall  P. 
Wilder  and  Hon.  Edward  L.  Keyes,)  desire  to  call  attention  to 
one  or  two  facts,  which  should  be  considered  in  estimating  the 
relative  credit  due  to  the  society,  for  the  complete  or  partial 
success  of  its  efforts  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence. 

The  society  was  instituted  under  favorable  auspices,  and 
early  attracted  the  attention  and  secured  the  aid  and  cooperation 
of  the  most  public  spirited  and  eminent  citizens  of  the  county. 
The  fanners,  generally,  approved  of  its  establishment  and  plans, 
and  above  five  hundred  memberships,  obtained  within  a  brief 
period  and  with  little  exertion,  attest  the  general  favor. 

The  officers  and  trustees  of  the  Norfolk  society  might,  also, 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  information  and  benefit  derived 
from  the  efforts  and  experience  of  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  various  county 
societies,  which,  together,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  have 
been  contributing  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  citizens, 
and  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  State.  Aided  and  en- 
couraged by  these  favorable  circumstances,  the  society  was 
still  embarrassed  by  one  disadvantage,  which  neither  knowledge, 
experience,  nor  effort  could  overcome.  The  products  of  agri- 
culture are  not  matured  in  a  moment.  The  seed  must  be 
planted  before  the  harvest  can  be  gathered,  and  time  and  due 
notice  are  especially  required  for  those  experiments  and  jnro- 
cesses,  by  means  of  which  agricultural  knowledge  is  to  be  pro- 
moted and  extended  for  the  general  good.  The  secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth,  in  his  advertisement  to  the  abstract  of  the 
transactions  of  the  several  societies  for  the  year  1847,  has  de- 
clared that  <<  what  is  more  especially  needed,  is  a  copious  and 
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minute  detail  of  the  experience  of  farmers  in  the  raising  of  crops, 
and  in  the  general  management  of  their  farms."  These  details, 
it  is  imderstood,  are  intended  to  comprise  a  statement  of  the 
nature  and  characteristics  of  the  soils,  the  quantity  and  descrip- 
tion of  manures,  the  time  of  seeding,  the  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion, the  amount  and  value  of  labor  expended,  and  the  amount 
and  value  of  the  crops  secured.  It  is  obvious  that  a  faithful 
and  exact  record  of  these  details  is  essential  in  any  report  upon 
the  culture  of  the  soil,  designed  to  benefit  the  £surmer,  or  to  im- 
prove our  knowledge  of  agricultural  science.  It  is  also  equally 
obvious,  that  it  is  impossible  to  provide  them  in  cases  where 
time  is  not  given  for  maturing  and  adopting  plans  in  advance 
of  seed  time.  In  a  still  greater  degree  is  time  required  for  ex- 
periments in  draining  and  subsoiling;  in  reclaiming  swamp, 
meadow  and  pasture  lands ;  in  improving  the  breed  of  cattle 
and  swine ;  in  the  soiling  of  cattle ;  in  the  cultivation  of  seed- 
ling varieties  of  fruits,  vegetables,  &>c. ;  in  the  raising  of  root 
crops,  and  in  the  planting  and  management  of  nurseries.  Time 
is  also  required  for  infusing  into  the  public  mind  that  spirit 
which  is  necessary  to  induce  men  to  become  actors  in  new  en- 
terprises designed  to  promote  objects  not  merely  personal,  but 
such  as  are  intimately  cormected  with  the  general  welfare. 

A  preliminary  meeting  of  the  friends  of  agriculture  was  held 
at  Dedham,  on  the  7th  of  February  last,  at  which  it  was  agreed 
to  form  a  society.  The  first  meeting  of  the  society  was  held 
on  the  28th  of  March.  At  this  meeting,  officers  for  the  year 
were  chosen,  and  a  list  of  premiums  was  agreed  upon. 

Considerable  time  was  employed  in  preparing  the  list  of  pre- 
miums for  publication,  and,  especially,  in  placing  it  before  the 
farmers  of  the  county.  The  seed  time  had  passed  before  many 
of  them  became  acquainted  with  those  details,  which  were  es- 
sential to  enable  them  to  compete  successfully  for  the  prizes  of 
the  society. 

Against  these  natural  and  inevitable  obstacles  the  trustees 
arrayed  the  strong  forces  of  energy  and  will ;  with  what  suc- 
cess the  public  will  judge. 

The  aimual  exhibition  took  place  at  Dedham,  on  Wednesday, 
September  26th.     The  day  itself  was  every  thing  that  could 
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have  been  desired.  Ten  thousand  of  the  yeomanry  and  me- 
chanics of  Norfolk  county,  accompanied  by  their  wives  and 
daughters,  came  forth  to  celebrate  the  new  festival  established 
in  honor  of  agriculture ;  and  the  same  sun  which  ripens  the 
harvest  shed  its  bright  beams  over  all.  The  occasion  was  hon- 
ored by  the  presence  of  numerous  guests,  distinguished  for 
their  ability  and  eminence,  and  for  their  devotion  to  agriculture. 

The  Ploughing  Match  demanded  the  earliest  attention^  and 
the  scene  presented  a  most  animating  spectacle.  It  was  en- 
closed by  a  vast  concourse  of  spectators,  who  beheld  "the 
peaceful  strife  of  husbandry,"  as  the  Roman  populace  did  their 
gladiatorial  combats  from  the  seats  of  the  amphitheatre ;  but 
with  emotions  as  widely  different  as  the  spaces  of  time  and 
distance  which  separated  them.  Seventeen  competitors  offered 
some  proof  of  the  interest  taken  in  this  important  part  of  the 
exhibition. 

The  exhibitions  of  stock  and  domestic  manufactures  were 
deemed  creditable,  and  afford  an  earnest  of  what  may  be  ex- 
pected in  future.  The  display  of  fruits  and  flowers  could  not 
well  be  surpassed  in  any  section  of  the  State.  The  show  of 
vegetables  was  equal  to  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine, 
and  attracted  imiversal  attention.  The  products  of  female  in- 
dustry displayed,  were  such  as  to  reflect  great  credit  upon  the 
fair  artisans,  whose  taste,  skill,  and  ingenuity,  contributed  so 
essentially  to  the  success  of  the  exhibition. 

There  were  but  two  farms  offered  for  inspection  and  premium, 
owing,  probably,  to  those  circumstances  in  regard  to  time  al- 
ready referred  to.  The  two  offered,  however,  are  eminently 
worthy  of  distinction,  and  may  be  ranked  among  the  first  in 
the  State,  whether  they  are  regarded  as  they  present  them- 
selves to  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  or  in  the  light  of  the  modes 
of  their  cultivation. 

The  remarks  offered  at  the  table,  were  of  a  character  emi- 
nently calculated  to  draw  attention  to  the  great  subject  of  agri- 
culture, and  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  its  claims  upon  the  ser- 
vices, patronage,  and  support  of  every  good  citizen.  The 
address  before  the  society  was  delivered  by  the  president. 

The  fund  of  the  society,  invested  according  to  the  provis- 
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ions  of  the  statute,  amounts  to  the  sum  of  $3,000.  The  pre- 
miums and  gratuities  awarded  for  the  year  1849,  amount  to 
$608,  including  two  small  agricultural  libraries,  awarded  to  the 
towns  of  Dover  and  Needham.  The  expenses  of  the  society, 
attendant  upon  its  organization  and  conduct  for  the  first  year 
have  been  considerable,  and  much  greater  than  will  be  required 
in  future. 

In  this  rapid  glance  at  the  transactions  of  the  society,  the 
president  and  secretary  observe  nothing  so  distinctly  as  the  in- 
ducements thereby  offered  for  continued,  energetic  exertions  ui 
the  same  course  of  action — holding  on  to  all  that  is  valuable 
in  the  experience  of  others,  and  looking  to  improvement  and 
progress  as  the  steps  by  which  thcxhighest  standard  of  excel- 
lence is  to  be  attained.  If  older  societies  have  the  advantage 
of  the  Norfolk  in  experience,  the  latter  is  in  some  degree  com- 
pensated in  the  freshness,  vigor  and  energy,  which  are  the  pre- 
rogatives of  youth.  The  Norfolk  society  joins  itself  to  the 
company  of  its  elder  sister  societies,  to  assist  by  separate,  though 
harmonious  action,  in  speeding  the  cause,  extending  the  knowl- 
edge, and  advancing  the  interests  of  agriculture ;  and  whenever, 
if  ever,  combined  action  shall  be  found  necessary,  its  officers 
and  trustees  will  be  ready  to  unite  in  all  honorable  efforts  in 
aid  of  those  common  objects  which  each  and  every  society  has 
been  established  to  promote. 


On  Farics. 

The  committee  regret  that  the  number  of  farms  entered  for 
premiums  did  not  equal  the  number  of  premiums  offered  by  the 
society.  The  society  offered  five  premiums,  for  which  two 
applications  only  were  made.  The  committee  find  themselves 
in  an  unpleasant  situation  in  another  respect.  The  society,  in 
its  infancy,  proceeds  at  once  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  its 
existence,  strides  along  beside  old  and  well  established  institu- 
tions, demands,  at  its  birth,  its  share  of  funds  appropriated  by 
the  Commonwealth  for  kindred  societies,  and  competes  suc- 
cessfully for  the  prize  of  public  estimation  and  encouragement 
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The  fanners  of  Norfolk  county  are  taken  by  surprise.  Their 
active  friends  have  formed  a  society  and  adopted  a  constitution, 
organized  and  offered  premiums,  appointed  committees,  and 
issued  circulars,  before  the  existence  of  the  society  has  become 
generally  known. 

Pew  men  are  willing  to  ask  an  examination  of  their  farms, 
and  none  are  able  to  prepare  a  statement,  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  would  be  considered  indispensable,  and  which 
your  committee  believe  should  be  hereafter  required. 

In  addition  to  the  duty  of  visiting  and  examining  the  farms 
offered  for  premiums,  several  of  the  committee  have  visited 
other  farms  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  without  notifying 
the  proprietors,  and  in  some  instances  without  their  knowledge, 
and  we  are  happy  to  state,  that  we  believe  there  are  many  farms 
in  the  county  which  would  compare  favorably  with  similar  es- 
tates in  any  county  of  the  Commonwealth.  Several  farmers 
are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  an  accurate  account  of  the  entire 
management  of  their  crops  and  stock,  the  expenses  of  the  fam- 
11  y,  and  the  improvements  and  cultivation  of  the  farm  j  also,  of 
the  several  items  of  income  and  prolGit.  Your  committee  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  farms  offered  for  premiums,  without  ex- 
pecting or  requiring  such  statements  from  the  applicants,  and 
finding  the  appearance  of  the  farms  offered,  the  condition  of 
stock  and  crops,  and  the  general  disposition  and  arrangements 
of  the  entire  establisments,  so  perfectly  satisfactory,  they  rec- 
ommend the  award  of  the  society's  first  and  second  premiums. 

Yoiu"  committee  "  admire  great  farms,"  but  they  have  been 
taught  to  believe  it  better  to  "cultivate  small  ones."  We 
think  there  are  many  small  farms  in  this  county  which  will 
soon  be  brought  into  favorable  notice.  The  proprietors  of 
them  are  "  men  of  the  right  sort ;  "  if  they  do  not  possess  large 
estates,  cultivate  extensive  fields,  and  rear  herds  of  cattle,  they 
manage  well  their  own  affairs,  till  their  own  soil,  and  get  an 
honest  living.  Their  is  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  comfort 
about  their  estates,  which  their  more  wealthy  neighbors  oftener 
covet  than  enjoy. 

Your  committee  recommend  to  the  trustees  of  the  society,  to 
require,  that  future  applicants  for  premiums  furnish  a  full  and 
35 
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detailed  statement  of  expenses  and  income,  of  the  management 
and  product  of  their  different  crops,  and  of  the  general  treat- 
ment of  their  lands  and  their  cattle ;  and  they  further  recom- 
mend, that  the  committee  on  farms  be  hereafter  requested  to 
take  into  consideration  the  means  of  the  farmer,  as  well  as  the 
length  and  breadth,  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the 
farm.  The  applicants  will  become  more  numerous,  lands  be 
better  cultivated,  and  men  who  depend  entirely  upon  their 
heads  and  their  hands — ^men  who  most  deserve,  if  they  do  not 
need,  our  encouragement — ^will  come  into  direct  and  healthy 
competition  with  richer  cultivators ;  and  all  will  sooner  realize, 
that  agriculture  is  the  '<  mother  of  the  arts,  the  most  honorable 
and  the  most  prolific  of  good  to  the  world,  to  which  all  other 
arts  pay  grateful  homage,  and  with  which  science  itself  seeks 
honorable  association." 

The  applicants  for  premiums  are,  Aaron  D.  Weld,  of  West 
Roxbury,  and  Benjamin  T.  French,  of  Braintree. 

By  the  rules  of  the  society,  your  committee  were  required  to 
make  their  examinations  in  the  months  of  July  and  September. 
"The  farm  of  Mr.  Weld  was  examined  on  the  3d  of  July.  This 
is  an  old,  ancestral  farm.  The  farm,  containing  about  two 
"hundred  and  ten  acres,  has  been,  for  many  years,  in  a  steady 
and  systematic  course  of  improvement.  What  the  father  de- 
signed and  left  unfinished,  the  son  has  completed.  The  present 
proprietor  commenced  his  farming  operations  in  1835.  Since 
-that  time  he  has  accomplished  much,  each  successive  year  fur- 
nishing evidences  of  his  zeal  and  skill,  perseverance  and  suc- 
cess. At  the  decease  of  his  father,  in  1835,  there  were  many 
cross  walls  dividing  the  farm  into  numerous  lots.  These  walls, 
in  atl,  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  rods,  have  been  removed. 
Most  of  the  stone  has  been  buried  and  covered  deep  in  the 
ditches  of  his  reclaimed  meadows.  The  balance  has  been  re- 
served for  other  use.  He  has  laid  about  seven  hundred  rods  of 
heavy  stone  wall,  in  addition  to  what  his  father  had  built.  At 
ihe  entrances  of  the  several  lots  he  has  gate  posts  of  Quincy 
granite,  with  substantial  gates,  all  of  which  can  be,  and  gen- 
•erally  are,  kept  locked. 

Pruit  trees  are  yearly  added  to  the  already  extensive  orchards, 
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Mr.  Weld  having  an  excellent  nursery,  which  speaks  its  own 
{vaise.  The  ground  is  carefully  cultivated  around  all  his  young 
trees,  well  dug  up  about  the  old  ones,  and  never  suffered  to  go 
to  sod  about  either. 

Mr.  Weld  has  devoted  much  attention  to  his  meadows,  in 
the  improvement  of  which  he  has  been  very  successful.  The 
main  ditches  are  kept  open,  while  the  cross  ditches  are  nearly 
filled  with  stones  and  covered.  He  has  many  acres,  which,  till 
recently,  were  comparatively  worthless,  from  which  he  cuts  an 
abundant  crop  of  valuable  grass. 

He  has  constantly  from  forty  to  fifty  swine,  fed  mostly  on 
sour  flour,  shorts,  corn  meal,  and  such  cheap  feed  as  he  can 
procure  in  Boston.  The  feed  is  prepared  in  vats,  where  it  is 
fermented  or  cooked  by  steam,  as  is  convenient.  Vegetables, 
weeds,  rubbish  of  all  sorts,  straw  and  soil,  peat  and  muck,  of 
which  last  he  has  an  inexhaustible  supply,  are  thrown  into  the 
yard,  which  is  a  manufactory  for  manure,  that  pays  a  hand- 
some interest.  Mr.  Weld  says,  ''  that  from  an  accurate  account 
for  a  number  of  years  the  manure  is  all  proJU.^^  He  has 
"  abandoned  drawing  manure  from  the  city,"  as  he  ''hasjeal-. 
ized  enough  from  the  hay  consumed  on  the  place,  by  bosu^ng 
horses,  and  his  own  stock,  and  from  his  hogyards,  for  his  farm- 
ing purposes." 

His  buildings  are  well  arranged,  in  fact,  every  arrangment 
on  this  place  is  good ;  carts,  wagons,  haycaxts,  and  farming 
tools  are  kept  under  cover ;  here  there  is  a  place  for  every  thing, 
and  what  is  still  better,  every  thing  in  its  place. 

Within  the  last  two  years,  he  has  planted  by  the  road  side 
nearly  three  hundred  trees,  elms  and  rock  maples ;  and  he  pro- 
poses planting,  as  time  permits,  the  whole  distance  adjoining 
his  estate.  This  plan  we  cannot  too  highly  commend,  as  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation,  not  by  the  agriculturist  only,  but 
by  the  community  generally.  Estates  are  benefitted,  high- 
ways and  private  avenues  are  improved,  and  villages  are  beau- 
tified, at  a  cost  merely  nominal. 

The  forbidding  appearance  of  the  old  schoolhouse  is  for- 
gotten because  a  few  trees,  tastefully  arranged,  give  it  a  cheer- 
ful aspect.     The  farmhouse  wears  a  new  complexion.    The 
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shade  trees  about  our  houses  of  worship  show  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  public  mind,  while  the  churchyard,  once  so 
dreaded,  especially  by  the  young,  affords  a  pleasant  retreat  for 
all,  and  the  children  of  the  living  are  induced  to  spend  their 
leisure  moments  in  the  garden  of  the  dead. 

On  the  6th  of  September  the  committee  finished  the  exam- 
ination  of  this  farm,  when  all  our  previously  formed  good  im- 
pressions were  strengthened,  and  we  unanimously  recommend 
the  award  of  the  first  premium  of  twenty-five  dollars  to  Aaron 
D.  Weld,  of  West  Roxbury. 

Your  committee  examined  the  farm  of  Mr.  French,  on  the 
31st  of  July.  His  farm  and  outlands  contain  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  acres.  His  homestead,  about  ninety  acres,  is  com- 
posed of  strong  soil,  originally  abounding  in  rock ;  much  of  it 
is  thoroughly  subdued,  drained,  and  enclosed  with  heavy  stone 
wall.  It  is  situated  on  each  side  of  the  Monatiquot  river,  and 
is  occupied  as  follows :  mowing  and  orchard  united,  twenty- 
nine  acres ;  tillage  and  orchard  united,  ten  acres ;  nurseries  and 
orchard  united,  eight  acres.  His  outlands  consist  of  salt  marsh, 
fresh  meadow,  swamp  for  muck,  plain  pasture,  and  woodland. 

In  his  mowing  and  tillage,  his  first  object  has  been  to  get  rid 
of  surface  and  spring  water,  by  under  drains,  drains  under 
walls,  and  open  drains ;  next,  to  free  the  soil  of  stones,  and  pat 
them  in  deep  trenches  to  receive  the  wall.  The  lots  to  be  en- 
closed are  intended  to  be  no  larger  than  is  necessary  to  require 
all  the  stones  on  the  lot.  As  the  land  is  stony,  some  of  the  lots 
are  small.  After  the  stones  are  removed,  the  land  is  ploughed 
deep  and  cultivated  one  year.  The  second  year  it  is  subsoiled, 
and  all  the  stones  then  found,  removed  from  the  field.  The 
soil  is  thus  put  into  the  very  best  condition  for  cultivation. 
His  grounds  are  well  laid  out,  and  are  easy  of  access  by  broad 
avenues  and  gates.  Within  the  last  thirteen  years  he  has  made 
and  relaid  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty-one  rods  of  wall. 

His  orchards  generally  appeared  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition. 
He  has  spared  neither  trouble  nor  expense  in  procuring  the 
choicest  varieties  of  fruit  trees,  which  he  has  been  planting 
yearly  since  1818.  His  collection  is  large  and  select,  including 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifteen  apple  trees,  seven  hundred  and 
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sixty-four  pear  trees,  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cherry  trees, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  plum  trees,  four  hundred  and 
forty-five  peach  trees,  and  fifty-two  orange  quince  trees,  making 
in  all,  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirteen  standard  fruit 
trees. 

His  nurseries,  embracing  eight  acres,  and  containing  all  the 
approved  varieties  of  fruit  trees,  appeared  to  be  in  fine  condition. 

His  root  crop,  sugar  beet,  mangel-wurzel,  carrots,  ruta  baga 
and  flat  turnips,  grown  principally  for  his  cows,  will  amount 
this  season,  to  about  2000  bushels.  As  he  claims  a  premium 
for  this  crop,  he  will  report  to  another  committee  the  account 
of  their  culture,  and  the  quantity  produced. 

He  has  about  two  acres  occupied  by  dwarf  pear,  apple,  cherry 
and  plum  trees,  the  smaller  fruits,  ornamental  trees  and  flowers, 
which  are  neat  and  beautiful,  affording  a  rich  treat  for  the  ta- 
ble, and  probably  as  much  profit  as  any  other  equal  portion  of 
his  farm. 

He  has  laid  about  one  thousand  feet  of  blind  drains  from  two 
and  a  half  to  three  feet  deep,  and  about  twenty-four  feet  apart. 
He  has  subsoiled  ten  acres  to  the  depth  of  sixteen  or  twenty 
inches,  partly  over  drains  and  partly  not.  The  deep  blind 
drains  and  the  subsoil  ploughing,  he  has  found  beneficial  on 
stiff  and  moist  lands,  and  recommends  the  practice. 

He  cultivates  green  crops  for  summer  feed,  his  cows  requir- 
ing something  more  than  pasture  grass  during  the  hot  season. 
This  practice  is  recommended  as  a  matter  of  economy,  espe- 
cially on  a  milk  farm. 

His  stock, — ^six  horses,  twenty  cows,  six  oxen  and  twenty 
swine, — was  in  fine  condition.  One  man  has  the  superintend- 
ence of  his  oxen,  which  are  very  fine,  another,  of  his  horses, 
and  a  third,  his  cows.  The  cattle  are  provided  with  both  food 
and  drink  in  their  stalls,  the  cows  are  there  milked,  and  every 
thing  so  arranged  that  the  help  about  the  bams  is  subjected  to 
the  least  possible  inconvenience  and  trouble.  His  bam  yards 
and  hogpens  are  supplied  with  muck,  which  is  exposed  to  the 
frost  and  the  atmosphere  before  using.  By  keeping  his  stock 
most  of  the  year  in  the  stall,  his  amount  of  fertilizing  matter  is 
greatly  increased,  and  he  is  enabled  to  produce  a  great  portion 
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of  his  compost  on  his  own  premises, — a  great  desideratmn  with 
every  agriculturist. 

The  comforts  about  the  house  are  such  as  might  be  expected. 
The  men  have  a  pleasant  room,  fitted  up  as  a  sitting  room,  for 
their  own  use,  where  they  can  have  a  fire  when  necessary,  a 
dining  room  and  sleeping  chambers,  all  unconnected  with  the 
main  house.  Whatever  Mr.  French  undertakes  he  finishes 
properly ;  his  farm,  as  a  whole,  exhibits  as  much  varied  hus- 
bandry as  is  usually  found  in  one  establishment,  and  does  him 
great  credit. 

The  examination  was  concluded  on  the  28th  of  September, 
when  this  farm  appeared  better  relatively,  than  on  the  first  visit. 
Had  it  been  convenient  for  Mr.  French  to  have  waited  on  the 
committee  earlier  in  July,  at  their  first  visit,  so  that  they  could 
have  seen  all  his  crops  in  the  field,  they  would  doubtless  have 
found  it  more  difficult  to  make  up  their  award.  They  recom- 
mend the  award  of  the  second  premium  of  twenty  dollars  to 
Benjamin  V.  French,  of  Braintree. 

WM.  KEITH, 

For  the  Committee, 


Ploughing. 

The  committee  on  ploughing  with  single  teams,  report ;  that 
the  land  set  apart  for  ploughing,  was  divided  into  lots  of  one- 
eighth  of  an  acre  each.  There  were  nine  competitors  for  the 
premiums.  The  ploughs  were  of  the  manufacture  of  Ruggles, 
Nourse  &  Mason,  Prouty  &  Means,  and  0.  Howard  ;  and  two 
of  the  teams  had  drivers. 

The  conditions  for  ploughing  were  as  follows : — The  furrow 
to  be  not  less  than  six  inches  deep,  and  the  furrow  slice  not 
more  than  twelve  inches  in  width.  The  committee  requested 
the  ploughmen  not  to  hurry  their  teams,  as  good  work  would 
be  more  important  than  a  little  difference  of  time ;  that  tbey 
would  notice  particularly  the  good  appearance  and  docility  of 
the  cattle,  and  the  management  of  the  drivers.     Each  plough- 
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man  to  draw  for  the  number  of  his  lot,  and  all  to  start  at  the 
same  time  by  signal. 

Under  these  regulations,  the  first  lot  was  ploughed  in  twenty- 
seven  minutes,  and  the  last  in  forty-two  minutes. 

All  the  ploughing  was  so  well  done,  that  it  was  difficult  for 
the  committee  to  decide  to  whom  the  premiums  should  be 
awarded ;  and  they  would  have  taken  much  pleasure,  (had  they 
the  power,)  to  have  given  premiums  to  all  the  competitors. 
The  committee  gave  their  whole  attention  to  the  work,  during 
the  ploughing,  and  examined  the  land  carefully  after  the  work 
was  done.  The  premiums  were  awarded  (by  ballot)  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1st  premium,  $8,  to  S.  J.  Capen,  of  Dorchester,  with  driver ; 

Ruggles,   Nourse  &  Mason's  plough ;   time,  twenty-seven 

minutes. 
2d   premium,  $6,  to  Jonathan   French,  Brain  tree;  Howard's 

plough  ;  time,  forty-two  minutes. 
3d  premium,  ^4,  to  William  Pierce,  Dorchester;    Prouty  & 

Mears'  plough  ;  time,  thirty-three  minutes. 
4th  premium,  $2,  to  James  M.  Robbins,  Milton;  Prouty  6c 

Mears'  plough ;  time,  thirty-four  minutes. 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  drivers  ought  not  be 
allowed  to  single  teams.  One  yoke  of  oxen  ought  to  be  trained 
to  plough  with  one  man,  as  it  is  quite  expensive  to  use  a  driver 
to  a  single  team,  and  creates  greater  difficulty  in  awarding  the 
premiums.  The  committee  also,  think  it  would  be  better  not  to 
confine  the  ploughmen  to  a  specified  depth  and  width  of  fur- 
row, as  the  competitors  found  it  difficult  to  arrange  their 
ploughs  so  as  to  come  within  the  rules.  By  adopting  this  sug- 
gestion, there  would  be  a  variety  of  ploughing,  and  a  greater 
chance  for  improvement,  and  the  committee  would  judge  ac- 
cordingly. 

WILLIAM  KEITH,  Chairman. 
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Grain  Crops. 


There  were  but  two  entries  for  premium :  one  for  wheat, 
another  for  corn.  We  recommend,  that  the  premium  of  six 
dollars  be  awarded  to  Rev.  Charles  C.  Sewall,  of  Medfield,  for 
wheat.  And  the  first  premium,  of  ten  dollars,  to  Jared  Allen, 
of  Dover,  for  corn. 

The  crop  of  wheat  was  quite  a  large  one,  for  Norfolk  county, 
and  of  superior  quality ;  when  bolted,  it  was  said  to  be  nearly 
equal  in  whiteness,  to  much  of  the  western  flour,  and  of  sur- 
passing sweetness.  Much  has  been  said  against  raising  this 
crop ;  yet  the  committee  cannot  but  hope  to  see  each  farmer 
produce  enough,  at  least,  for  his  own  consumption. 

No  extra  labor  seems  to  have  been  laid  out  on  the  corn-crop. 
According  to  the  statement,  allowing  one  bushel  of  shelled  com 
for  two  bushels  of  ears,  there  were  ninety-seven  and  a  half 
bushels  to  the  acre  ;  this  is  comparatively  a  large  yield.  Your 
committee  believe  that  one  hundred  bushels,  will  soon  be  con- 
sidered but  a  fair  yield.  A  liberal  supply  of  manure  was  given. 
Mr.  Allen  is  particular  in  memy  of  his  statements ;  a  cart-load 
of  manure,  however,  is  very  indefinite  ;  one  may  contain  two 
feet,  another,  five  or  six.  Your  committee  suggest,  that  cords 
be  made  the  criterion. 

The  kind  of  manure  is  also,  of  great  importance,  and  its 
application.  Barn-cellar  manure  may  mean,  that  entirely  from 
cattle,  or  a  collection  of  every  kind,  with  swine  upon  it.  A 
statement,  we  think,  ought  to  give  the  kind  of  manure,  whether 
unfermented  or  partially  so,  or  fermented,  and  the  heat  having 
passed  off,  in  what  state  it  was  applied  to  the  soil. 

The  grain  crop  is  the  most  important  of  all  crops,  its  culture 
affecting  the  welfare  of  man  over  the  whole  globe.  When  a 
substitute  failed,  which  had  been  relied  on,  as  was  recently  the 
case,  this  article  was  carried  across  the  broad  Atlantic  to  sustain 
the  famishing,  at  the  same  time,  materially  affecting  prices 
here.  It  becomes  us,  therefore,  particularly  in  this  northern 
climate,  to  take  advantage  of  every  circumstance  tending  to 
favor  us ;  to  meet  with  skill,  every  adverse  cause  which  tends 
to  make  us  distrust,  in  the  least,  our  ability  to  compete  with 
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the  southern  and  western  fanners,  in  a  pecuniary  point.  It  will 
be  conceded,  that  we  now  have  a  protection  on  grain  which  is 
enormous, — ^nearly  three  hundred  per  cent,  on  corn,  two  hun- 
dred on  wheat ;  and  this  will  remain  till  manufactories  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  union.  One  would  suppose,  that  this 
protection  would  be  a  sufficient  cause  to  make  Norfolk  county 
a  grain-growing  county.  And  so  it  would  be,  if  the  agriculturist 
looked  at  the  matter  as  it  is ;  if  they  would  begin  their  work 
as  the  man  of  science  begins  his.  Perfection,  however,  wiH 
not  be  rapidly  approached  imtil  agricultural  schools  are  estab- 
lished. 

Yet,  with  prudence,  forethought,  exactness  in  our  calcula- 
tions, at  the  same  time,  taking  the  known  laws  that  govern 
production  as  fixed,  and  making  all  our  labor  subserve  to  their 
calls,  what  a  difference  there  would  be  in  the  product.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  loss,  in  not  having  the  land  half  ploughed,  half 
tilled,  the  waste  of  manure  is  enough  to  send  blight  and  deso- 
lation on  every  farm.  While  the  food  for  plants  is  rising  in 
thick,  dense  gases  from  our  manure  heaps,  could  we  but  have 
them  colored,  so  that  they  would  be  perceptible  to  the  eye,  how 
quick  should  we  be  at  work  to  save  that  which  is  now  more 
than  half  lost.  This  being  done,  and  it  can  be,  there  seems  no 
limit  to  production.  The  cultivators  of  our  county  would,  at 
once,  more  than  supply  all  their  wants.  Labor  can  now  be 
profitably  outlayed  in  raising  grain  crops,  if  the  farmer  would 
but  cultivate  perfectly  his  crops,  make  and  save  all  manure 
within  his  reach,  and  rightly  apply  it. 

Your  committee  regret,  that  no  call  was  made  for  premiums 
for  rye.  They  believe  the  rye  crop  one  of  the  easiest,  surest, 
and  most  profitable  raised;  the  straw  alone,  of  late  years^ 
would  remunerate  the  producer;  and  if  land  is  to  be  seeded 
down  with  any  crop,  rye  is  the  best.  They  hope  to  see,  at  our 
next  anniversary,  a  competition  for  premiums,  which  will  show, 
that  Norfolk  is  taking  the  lead  in  producing  grain  crops. 

CHARLES  ELLIS,  Chairman. 
36 
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Charles  C.  SewalPs  Statement. 

I  present  for  your  inspection,  a  specimen  of  black  sea  wheat, 
raised  by  me  this  last  summer.  The  soil  upon  which  it  was 
raised,  is  a  deep  loam,  upon  a  gravelly  subsoil.  It  was  culti- 
vated last  year  with  com,  and  well  manured,  and  ploughed 
again  in  the  fall.  In  the  spring  of  this  year,  I  spread  upon  it 
about  ten  cart-loads  of  compost  manure,  from  the  hogsty  and 
barn-yard,  cross-ploughed  and  harrowed  it,  and  sowed,  April 
23d,  one  bushel  of  good  seed,  which  had  been  soaked  in  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  ten  hours.  It  was  then  rolled  with  a  stone 
roller.  After  the  grain  had  sprung  up  about  two  inches,  I  spread 
upon  it  two  barrels,  or  six  bushels  of  wood  ashes,  imleached. 
And  from  eighty-six  rods  of  ground,  I  cradled  two  horse  loads 
of  straw,  yielding  sixteen  and  a  half  bushels  of  clean  grain. 

MnoriELD,  September  24/A,  1849. 


Jared   Attends  Staiement. 

The  acre  of  ground  on  which  the  com  was  raised,  which  I 
offer  for  premium,  was  in  grass  last  season,  of  a  strong  loamy 
soil,  and  was  ploughed  the  1st  of  October,  eight  inches  deep, 
and  furrowed  in  April.  I  spread  seventeen  cart4oads  of  ma^ 
nure,  from  my  bam-cellar,  ploughed  it  in,  harrowed  and  ploughed 
again  before  planting,  which  was  between  the  15th  and  20th 
of  May.  It  was  furrowed  three  feet  three  inches  one  way,  and 
the  hills  were  placed  twenty  inches  apart,  the  other  way,  and 
there  were  twenty  cart-loads  of  rotten  yard-manure  put  into  the 
hills ;  also,  one  table-spoonful  of  plaster  and  five  kernels  of  com, 
and  I  put  another  table-spoonful  of  plaster  on  each  hill  before 
hoeing.  I  ploughed  between  the  rows,  and  hoed  twice.  The 
stalks  were  cut,  after  the  leaves  were  somewhat  turned.  The 
rod  of  groimd  which  was  harvested  and  measured,  to  estimate 
firom,  was  selected  by  Rufus  Battle  and  H.  W.  Jones,  who 
were  particular  to  make  a  true  estimate,  and  we  foimd  there 
were  on  the  acre,  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  bushels  of  ears. 
On  the  rod  gathered,  there  were  forty-four  hills,  and  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  ears,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  ears  made  a 
bushel,  after  being  well  shaken  down. 

Dover,  November  14/A,  1849. 
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Root  Crops. 

The  committee   (A.   D.  Willij^ms,  Jr.,  Chairman,)  have 
awarded  to 

B.  V.  French,  for  the  best  conducted  experiment,  in  rais- 
ing sugar  beets,  premium,      .  .  .  .  $4  00 

B.  V.  French,  for  the  best  conducted  experiment,  in  rais- 
ing carrots,  premium,  .  .  .  .     4  00 

B.  V.  French,  for  the  best  conducted  experiment,  in  rais- 
ing mangel-wurzel,  premium,  .  .  .     4  00 

B.  V.  French,  for  the  best  conducted  experiment,  in  rais- 
ing flat  turnips,  premium,       .  .  .  .     4  00 

Wm.  B.  Kingsbury,  for  the  best  conducted  experiment, 

in  raising  parsnips,  premium,  .  .  .     4  00 


Benjamin  V.  Frenches  Statement 

I  make  application  for  premiiuns,  on  the  culture  and  yield  of 
the  following  root  crops :  the  mangel-wurzel,  sugar  beet,  car- 
rots, and  flat  turnips.  The  mangel-wurzel,  sugar  beet,  and 
carrots,  were  grown  in  an  orchard.  The  land  was  manured 
with  about  twelve  cords  of  strong  compost  to  the  acre.  My 
principal  object  was,  to  benefit  some  pear  trees,  which  had  been 
neglected.  The  land  had  been  broken  up  in  the  sod,  the  year 
previous.  This  year,  early  in  May,  the  manure  had  been 
spread  broadcast,  and  ploughed  in ;  harrowed,  cross-ploughed, 
and  levelled  with  a  light  harrow.  It  was  then  ridged,  and 
raked,  and  the  seed  was  put  in  with  a  drill-barrow,  on  the  19th 
and  21st  of  May.  They  were  hoed  carefully,  as  soon  as  they 
were  up,  which  was  about  the  26th  June.  They  were  soon 
after  weeded,  and  thinned  out,  and  a  final  hoeing  given  on  the 
20th,  23d,  and  24th  July,  and  were  harvested  on  the  last  week 
of  October.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  no  crop  will  suc- 
ceed as  well,  subject  to  the  draught  of  the  roots  of  trees,  as 
they  will  in  a  clear  field. 
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The  yield,  as  per  vouchers,  is  as  follows : — ^The  roots,  being 
freed  from  hair-tops  and  earth,  were  weighed,  and  computed  at 
fifty-six  pounds  per  bushel. 

Mangel-wurzel  on  a  half  acre,  four  hundred  and  twenty-one 
and  six  fifty-sixths  bushels. 

Sugar  beet,  on  a  half  acre,  five  hundred  and  two  and  forty- 
four  fifty-sixths  bushels. 

Carrots,  white  and  orange,  on  one-half  acre,  three  hundred 
seventy  and  thirty-three  fifty-sixths  bushels.  The  flat  turnips 
were  grown  where  peas  had  just  been  taken  off,  and  had  no 
other  manure  than  was  unexhausted  by  the  pea  crop.  The 
ground  was  ploughed,  and  harrowed  flat,  and  the  seed  was  sown 
by  a  drill-barrow  on  the  7th  of  August,  hoed  August  18th, 
thinned  out  and  hoed  again  August  31st,  and  harvested  Nov. 
14th.  These  were  grown  in  an  orchard ;  the  tops  and  roots 
were  carefully  taken  oflF ;  weight,  fifty-six  pounds  to  the  busheL 
The  yield  on  a  half  acre  is  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  and 
thirty-eight  fifty-sixths  bushels.  The  drought  was  a  great  in- 
jury to  the  yield  of  the  carrots,  mangel-wurzel,  and  sugar 
beets,  and  the  flat  turnips  were  harvested  too  early  for  their 
greatest  yield,  considering  the  time  they  were  sown,  being 
about  a  month  later  than  is  usual. 

Braintree,  November  16,  1849. 


William  B,  Kingsbury^s  Statement. 

I  have  raised,  upon  10,995  feet  of  ground,  fifty-eight  barrels 
of  closely  packed  parsnips.  The  piece  of  land  upon  which 
they  grew,  was  trenched  four  years  ago  this  fall,  and  parsnips 
have  been  planted  every  year  since ;  each  year,  I  have  had  a 
greater  crop  than  the  year  previous.  The  manure  was  ploughed 
in,  in  the  fall,  and  consisted  of  manure  from  the  hog-sty,  where 
I  had  put  a  large  quantity  of  sand  and  horse  manure.  The 
exact  quantity  of  manure  put  upon  the  land,  I  cannot  give,  but 
it  was  well  manured. 

RoxBURY,  November  14,  1849. 
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Milch  Cows  aio)  Heifers. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  that  our  exhibition,  as  a 
whole,  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  other  county  in 
the  Commonwealth.  The  show  of  milch  cows  was  highly 
respectable ;  many  of  them  fine  and  productive.  Another  year, 
we  hope  to  see  them  increased,  and  the  quality  improved.  The 
display  of  heifers  was  larger  in  number,  and  more  beautiful  in 
appearance,  and  fully  realized  the  expectations  of  the  commit- 
tee. Milk  is  an  article,  in  the  production  of  which,  we  are 
deeply  interested,  as  it  forms  a  part  of  the  daily  food  of  almost 
every  individual  in  the  coimty.  Whatever,  therefore,  is  calcu- 
lated to  increase  the  {Nroduction  of  an  article  of  general  use, 
should  be  considered  of  primary  importance. 

The  late  Mr.  Curwen  strove  to  awaken  an  interest  upon  this 
subject ;  for,  in  his  report  to  the  British  Board  of  Agriculture, 
twenty-two  years  since,  he  stated  that  milk,  compared  with 
other  species  of  food,  is  not  only  the  most  nutritious,  but  the 
cheapest  article  of  subsistence,  that  can  be  jNToduced  for  the 
support  of  man  ;  for  that  the  same  quantity  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce converted  into  milk,  will  afford  a  larger  proportion  of  hu- 
man sustenance,  than  in  any  other  shape. 

The  committee  would  therefore  beg  leave,  to  offer  some  sug- 
gestions in  this  connection  ;  and  first,  they  would  remark  upon 
the  importance  of  careful  and  tender  treatment  of  cows.  It  is 
absolutely  indispensable,  that  they  should  be  warmly  and  com- 
fortably housed,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  both  in  the  saving  of 
feed,  and  in  the  yield  of  milk ;  for  a  cow  well  housed  in  cold 
weather,  will  yield  much  more  than  another,  equally  good, 
which  is  not  well  housed,  (the  feed  being  the  same,)  for  the 
simple  reason,  that  the  cow  well  sheltered  needs  less  feed  to 
sustain  the  animal  heat,  than  the  one  requires  that  is  not  so 
sheltered.  Some  farmers  contrive  their  stables  so  as  to  have 
water  before  the  cows  at  all  times,  which  tends  to  increase  their 
milk,  particularly  in  cold  and  wet  weather,  when  they  should 
be  confined  to  the  barn  most  of  the  time. 

In  many  parts  of  the  county,  where  the  natural  grasses 
abound,  and  the  feed  is  backward  in  spring,  it  has  been  found 
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profitable  to  sow  winter  rye  in  July  and  August,  for  feeding  to 
cows  the  following  spring,  as  it  will  afford  a  good  bite  for  them, 
fifteen  or  twenty  days  earlier  than  grass.  By  this  means,  cows 
may  be  kept  upon  green  fodder,  until  the  grass  has  grown  so  as 
to  afford  them  full  feed,  at  the  commencement  of  the  pasturing 
season.  The  expense  of  the  rye  will  be  small,  as  it  may  be 
sown  after  a  crop  of  hay,  or  early  potatoes,  has  been  taken  from 
the  land.  It  has  also  proved  good  economy,  by  many  farmers, 
to  sow  Indian  com,  of  the  southern  variety,  in  drills,  at  the 
rate  of  three  bushels  to  the  acre,  which  will,  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense, (as  it  needs  no  weeding  or  hoeing,)  enable  the  farmer  to 
feed  his  cows  as  well  at  the  usual  dry  part  of  the  summer,  as 
in  the  best  season  for  grass,  in  the  month  of  June. 

Your  committee  insist  upon  the  great  importance  of  gentle- 
ness and  kindness,  in  the  treatment  of  cows,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  yield  their  milk  freely  ;  for  cows  will  not  yield  their 
milk  freely,  under  harsh  and  cruel  treatment;  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  your  committee,  that  more  loss,  in  the  production  of 
milk,  is  occasioned  by  the  bad  temper  of  the  milker,  who  vents 
his  anger  upon  the  unfortunate  cow,  than  by  all  other  causes 
combined.  The  committee  would  suggest  the  importance  of 
care  and  attention,  in  the  selection  of  cows  for  milk.  It  is  their 
opinion,  founded  upon  long  and  careful  observation,  that  the 
cows  in  this  coimty  might  be  made  to  yield,  without  any  addi- 
tional expense,  at  least  one  quart  per  day,  on  an  average, 
throughout  the  year,  more  than  they  now  do,  by  the  observance 
of  due  care  in  selecting,  and  proper  attention  in  feeding  and 
milking  them.  This  addition  of  yield,  at  twelve  and  a  half 
cents  a  gallon,  (which  is  the  price  of  milk  in  most  towns  in 
this  county,)  would  make  a  difference  of  eleven  dollars  and 
forty  cents,  annually,  in  the  earnings  of  each  cow.  An  amount 
almost  equal  to  the  interest  of  two  hundred  dollars  a  year,  may 
be  realized,  as  the  committee  verily  believe,  by  care  in  these 
particulars. 

On  Milch  Cows  of  the  First  Class. 
The  committee  award  the  first  premium,  of  eight  dollars,  to 
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Warren  Mansfield,  of  Braintree.  This  was  a  finely  formed  ani- 
mal, and  Mr.  Mansfield  produced  satisfactory  evidence,  that  she 
averaged  twenty-two  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  from  June  10th  to 
June  20th,  and  seventeen  quarts  per  day,  firom  September  10th 
to  September  20th. 

Second  premium,  of  seven  dollars,  to  Thomas  Motley,  Jr.,  of 
Roxbury,  for  his  cow  of  the  Durham  breed.  Mr.  Motley  stated, 
that  she  was  not  so  remarkable  for  the  large  quantity  of  milk 
she  gave,  (never  having  exceeded  fifteen  quarts  per  day,)  as  for 
the  fact  of  her  not  having  been  dry  a  single  day,  for  three 
years,  and  having  produced  three  calves  in  that  time. 

Third  premium,  of  six  dollars,  to  Benjamin  V.  French,  of 
Braintree,  for  his  cow,  "  Durham."  There  were  five  cows  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  French,  in  addition  to  the  one  just  described,  all 
of  which  were  fine  animals,  and  added  much  to  the  interest  of 
the  show.  His  three-year  old  heifer,  in  milk,  was  beautiful 
and  promising. 

On  Mthk  Cows^from  Three  to  Six  Years  Old. 

First  premium,  of  six  dollars,  to  Jonathan  Beale,  of  Milton. 
The  two  cows  presented  by  Mr.  Beale,  were  twins,  and  first 
rate  animals. 

Second  premium,  of  five  dollars,  to  S.  J.  Capen,  of  Dorches- 
ter, for  his  cow,  three  years  and  two  months  old ;  three-fourths 
Durham,  and  one-fourth  native.  Mr.  Capen  is  entitled  to  much 
praise,  for  his  contribution  to  the  show,  (in  addition  to  the 
above,)  of  six  heifers  and  calves,  of  fine  appearance  and  promise. 

Third  premium,  of  four  dollars,  to  G.  G.  Hubbard,  of  Need- 
ham.  Mr.  Hubbard  contributed  liberally  to  the  show,  by 
placing  in  the  pens  two  fine  cows,  and  two  beautiful  heifers. 


Heifers,  Three  Years  Old,  in  Milk. 

First  premium,  of  six  dollars,  to  Franklin  King  of  Dorches- 
ter, for  his  fine  imported  heifer,  of  the  North  Devon  breed  ; 
really  a  well  inroportioned  and  beautiftil  animal. 
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Second  premium,  of  five  dollars,  to  Charles  C.  Sewall,  of 
Medfield,  for  his  red  heifer,  three  years  old.  Her  two  calves, 
thirteen  months  and  two  months  old,  were  promising  animals. 

Third  premium,  of  four  dollars,  to  O.  A.  Taft,  of  Roxbury, 
for  his  heifer,  two  years  and  three  months  old.  Mr.  Taft  ex- 
hibited three  other  heifers,  all  very  handsome,  and  entitled  to 

special  notice. 

CHEEVER  NEWHALL,  Chairman. 


On  the  Dairy. 

The  committee  report,  that  there  were  but  two  specimens  of 
butter  offered,  and  they  award  the  first  premium  of  $10  to  Rev. 
Charles  C.  Sewall,  of  Medfield. 


Charles  C.  SewalVs  Statement. 

I  offer  for  premium,  two  boxes  of  September  butter,  made 
last  week,  and  containing  twenty  pounds.  I  have  made  since 
the  23d  of  May,  eight  hundred  and  ten  pounds  of  butter.  I 
have  milked  seven  cows,  some  of  which,  calved  in  Decem- 
ber or  January,  until  the  last  of  August ;  and  since  that  time, 
nine  cows,  two  of  which  calved  in  August.  The  feed  of  all, 
has  been  grass,  and  occasionally  corn-fodder,  until  the  last 
week,  when,  instead  of  the  corn-fodder,  they  have  had  two 
quarts  each,  of  shorts,  per  day. 

The  milk  was  kept  in  a  cool  cellar,  during  July  and  August; 
at  other  times,  in  a  cool  room  above  stairs,  and  stood  from 
thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours.  The  pans  are  tin.  The  cream 
was  churned  twice  in  each  week.  The  buttermilk  was  thor- 
oughly drawn  out,  by  working  the  butter  twice  in  successive 
days,  with  the  hands.  The  salt  used,  was  fine,  ground  rock 
salt,  and  about  one  ounce  to  the  pound  of  butter. 

My  family  is  large,  numbering  from  fourteen  to  seventeen 
persons  at  my  table,  daily ;  and  we  have  used  the  milk  and 
cream  of  these  cows  without  stint.  The  butter  has  all  been 
made  and  put  up  by  my  eldest  daughter. 

Medfield,  September  24/A,  1849. 
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Working  Oxen. 


Merely  to  state,  that  A  B  was  entitled  to  the  first  premium, 
and  C  D  to  the  second,  and  so  on,  however  gratifying  the  an- 
nunciation of  these  facts  might  be  to  the  successful  parties  and 
their  friends,  would  seem  to  furnish  but  very  little  practical 
information  to  others  who  may  not  have  witnessed  this  part 
of  the  day's  exhibition. 

It  is  a  common  remark,  and  not  more  common  than  true, 
that  we  are  sadly  deficient  in  agricultural  statistics  and  accurate 
data  for  our  government,  in  working  a  farm  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. The  institution  of  agricultural  societies  was  intended, 
among  othei:  important  objects,  to  remedy  this  deficiency. 

In  looking  over  some  of  the  reports  of  other  societies,  the 
committee  regret  to  say,  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  make  a  comparison  of  the  relative  performances  of  the 
oxen  of  one  county  with  those  of  another.  What  would  be= 
termed  a  "  pretty  considerable  hill "  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,. 
would  not  be  thought  much  of  in  Berkshire,  and  would  hardly^ 
be  accepted  as  a  gift  in  some  counties  in  New  Hampshire.  A 
yoke  of  oxen  used  to  drawing  the  green  lumber  over  the  clay 
roads  in  Maine,  with  a  depth  of  rut  half  way  to  the  hub,  would  feel 
it  to  be  mere  sport,  to  draw  two  tons  up  a  short  hill  in  Dedham. 
With  these  impressions,  the  committee  have  caused  Cart  Bridge 
Hill,  where  the  work  was  done,  to  be  accurately  measured,  and 
its  elevation  ascertained.  The  distance  over  which  the  oxen 
drew,  is  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  the  height  of  the  hill, 
twenty-eight  feet ;  which  is  a  grade  of  about  two  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  to  the  mile.  The  weight  of  the  load,  exclusive  of 
the  cart,  was  two  tons,  the  wheel  tire,  three  and  one-half  inches. 
The  time  ranged  from  two  and  one-quarter  to  three  and  one- 
fourth  minutes  up,  and  one  and  one-half  to  two  and  one- 
half  minutes  down.  The  tongue  of  the  cart  being  not  long 
enough  to  enable  the  larger  oxen  to  work  fairly,  in  backing  up 
hill,  and  no  time  to  remedy  this  defect,  this  part  of  the  wort 
was  necessarily  omitted.  This  fact  is  now  mentioned,  that  it 
may  not  occur  again.  The  road  is  a  firm  gravelly  crown,  ex- 
cepting about  one  rod  at  the  bottom,  or  starting  place,  which  is. 
37 
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sandy.  The  age  and  weight  of  the  oxen  are  also  noted,  as 
forming,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  elements  necessary, 
in  estimating  the  work  performed. 

From  the  ease  with  which  the  work  was  done,  it  is  believed, 
that  fifty  per  cent,  more  load  might  have  been  added,  without 
taxing  the  teams  to  the  extent  of  their  ability.  The  oxen  were 
in  most  excellent  condition,  and  their  appearance  bore  ample 
testimony,  that  they  had  good  reason  to  <<  know  their  owners' 
crib." 

A  very  useful  lesson  was  taught  by  the  teamsters,  on  this 
occasion,  viz.,  that  quietness  of  manner  and  gentle  uiging,  are 
much  more  efficient  means  of  getting  <<  a  heavy  load  up  hill," 
than  boisterous  scolding,  or  goading  the  operative  power. 

To  G.  A.  Parker,  of  Roxbury,  first  premium,  $8.  Oxen,  six 
years  old,  weight,  3,300.     S.  Smith,  teamster. 

Asa  Rideout,  of  Dorchester,  second  premium,  $6.  Oxen, 
six  years  old,  weight,  3,100.     Himself,  teamster. 

A.  D.  Williams,  Jr.,  of  Roxbury,  third  premiiun,  $5.  Oxen, 
six  years  old,  weight,  3,300.     A.  Boothby,  teamster. 

Jona.  French,  of  Braintree,  fourth  premium,  $4.  Oxen,  five 
years  old,  weight,  3,060.     Pratt,  teamster. 

THOMAS  MOTLEY,  Chairman. 


Poultry. 


Largest  variety,  $3,  E.  W.  Bray,  Cantbn. 
Best  lot  shanghaes,  $3,  C.  B.  Marsh,  Roxbury. 
Best  lot  dorkings,  diploma,  Eben.  Wight,  Dedham. 
Best  lot  turkeys,  $3,  Lem'l  Kingsbury,  Needham. 
Best  lot  geese,  $2,  A.  B.  Ware,  Stoughton. 
Best  statement,  diploma,  H.  W.  Jones,  Dover. 

Until  quite  recently,  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  poultry,  in 
this  section  of  the  country,  have  been  considered  too  insignifi- 
cant to  require  any,  or  very  little,  notice  at  our  agricultural 
exhibitions.  Poultry,  as  will  be  shown,  is  certainly  not  the  least 
important  article  of  stock  to  the  farmer ;  and  the  subject  is  now 
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beginning  to  assume  an  importance  which  the  committee  hope 
may  produce  an  honorable  competition  at  our  fairs  for  the  best 
stock — ^that  stock,  which  ever  it  may  be,  that  shall  give  the 
best  fowl — ^those  giving  the  greatest  amount  of  meat  with  the 
least  offal,  and  which  shall,  at  the  same  time,  give  the  largest 
number  of  eggs,  or  return  in  profit  for  the  amount  invested. 

That  the  rearing  of  poultry  for  market  can  be  made  profita- 
ble, your  committee  could  produce  facts  from  well  authenticated 
sources,  which  should  convince  the  most  incredulous ;  but  they 
will  confine  themselves  to  statements  which  have  been  handed  in 
to  the  society,  and  a  few  statistical  remarks  from  reliable  sources. 

The  article  of  poultry  is  readily  converted  into  money,  and 
is  probably  quite  as  readily  prepared  for  market  as  any  other 
article  of  stock  produced  on  the  farm.  The  expense  of  feed- 
ing the  best  stock  is  no  more  than  would  be  the  expense  of 
feeding  and  rearing  the  poorest  dunghill  fowl ;  while  the  return 
shows  a  heavy  balance  in  favor  of  the  large  bodied  and  fine 
meated  fowl,  with  little  offal.  Let  each  one  who  is  desirous  to 
improve  his  stock,  make  use  of  either  a  Spanish  or  Dorking 
rooster,  and  he  will  find  an  improvement  in  the  cross,  giving 
him  a  heavier  bodied  and  whiter  meated  fowl,  added  to  which, 
will  be  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  eggs. 

Our  convenience  to  the  London  market,  by  the  aid  of  steam- 
ers, weekly,  enables  the  farmer,  through  the  egg  merchant,  to 
make  sale  of  his  surplus  eggs,  in  that  quarter  of  the  world. 
The  wholesale  price  of  the  Spanish  hens'  eggs,  in  the  above 
market,  at  a  recent  date,  was  six  shillings  to  nine  shillings, 
($1  33  to  $2.)  per  dozen  ;  by  retail,  twelve  shillings  to  eighteen 
shillings.  The  Spanish  hens  are  layers  of  the  first  order,  and 
the  eggs  of  the  largest  size  and  best  flavored.  Where  eggs  are 
intended  for  exportation,  the  hen  should  be  deprived  of  the 
male. 

The  committee  deemed  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  them,  to 
make  a  visit  to  the  poultry  yards  of  the  only  two  contributors, 
(Mr.  Bray  and  Mr.  Marsh,)  who  could  come  within  the  range 
of  premiums,  having  furnished  statements,  in  part,  in  relation 
to  the  fowls  shown  ;  and  even  theirs'  were  so  incomplete,  as  to 
oblige  the  committee  to  give  it  in  the  form  of  gratuities. 
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At  Mr.  Bray's,  they  found  his  poultry,  which  is  in  great  va- 
riety, in  good  condition,  and  his  arrangements  for  keeping  dis- 
tinct his  different  breeds  of  poultry,  admirable.  He  is  as  yet,  a 
novice  in  the  breeding  of  poultry,  but  his  patience  and  indomi- 
table perseverance  in  this  branch,  will  lead  to  results  which  must 
have  a  beneficial  influence  on  his  neighbors. 

At  Mr.  Marsh's,  the  committee  had  an  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine more  fully,  his  stock,  than  they  had  been  able  to  do  as 
boxed  for  the  exhibition.  Of  the  imported  stock,  he  has  re- 
maining on  hand,  the  rooster  and  one  hen  ;  the  issue  of  that 
stock  having  been  mostly  disposed  of  to  Francis  Alden,  Ded- 
ham,  a  large  contributor  for  the  day.  In  answer  to  the  inquiries 
of  Mr.  Marsh,  as  to  their  flesh,  he  says  : — "  We  killed  a  rooster 
when  about  six  months  old,  which,  when  dressed,  weighed 
almost  six  pounds,  and  a  nicer  chicken  was  never  placed  upon 
the  table."  The  weight  of  roosters  when  fully  grown,  it  will 
be  seen  by  Mr.  Marsh's  statement,  is  twelve  pounds.  The 
committee  requested  Mr!  Alden  to  weigh  some  of  his  chickens, 
(hatched  in  June,)  and  the  return  shows  eight  pounds  for  the 
rooster ;  the  pullets  of  the  same  breed,  (Mr.  Alden  says,)  "  have 
produced  eggs  liberally,  for  the  two  weeks  last  past." 

Trusting  that  some  of  the  members  of  this  society  may  feel 
an  interest  sufficient  to  learn  the  value  and  importance  which 
the  poultry  and  egg  trade  occupies  in  the  marketable  world, 
they  have  taken  some  pains  to  procure  statistics  relative  to  the 
sale  of  poultry  in  the  Boston  market,  and  also,  in  relation  to 
the  egg  trade  of  Boston. 

The  breeding  and  rearing  of  poultry,  are  scarcely  second 
in  importance  to  that  of  any  other  article  of  stock  in  New 
England. 

By  reference  to  the  Agricultural  Statistics  of  the  United 
States,  published  in  1840,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of 
poultry  in  the  State  of  New  York,  was  ttpo  millions  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  thousand  and  twenty-nine  dollars; 
which  was  more  than  the  value  of  all  the  swine  in  the  same 
state ;  nearly  equal  to  one-half  of  the  value  of  its  sheep,  the 
entire  value  of  its  neat-cattle,  and  nearly  five  times  the  value 
of  its  horses  and  mules. 
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The  amount  of  sales  of  poultry  at  the  duincy  Market,  Bos- 
ton, for  the  year  1848,  was  siz  hundred  and  seventy-four  thour 
sand  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  dollars.  The  average 
sales  of  one  dealer  alone,  amounting  to  twelve  hundred  dollars 
per  week,  for  the  whole  year.  The  amount  of  sales  for  the 
whole  city  of  Boston,  for  the  same  year,  (so  far  as  obtained,) 
was  over  one  million  of  dollars. 

The  amount  of  sales  of  eggs,  in  and  around  the  duincy 
♦  Market,  for  1848,  was  one  million  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five  dozen,  which,  at 
eighteen  cents  per  dozen,  (the  lowest  price  paid,  eleven  and 
one-half  cents,  and  the  highest,  thirty  cents  per  dozen,  as 
proved  by  the  average  purchases  of  one  of  the  largest  dealer's 
books,)  makes  the  amount  paid  for  eggs,  to  be  two  hundred  and 
three  thousand,  three  hundred  and  ffty-two  dollars  and  thirty 
cents.  And  from  information  already  obtained  from  other  egg 
merchants,  in  the  same  city,  the  whole  amount  of  sales  will  not 
fall  much,  if  any,  short  of  a  million  of  dollars,  for  1848. 

ELUAH  PERRY,  Chairman. 


Christopher  B.  Marshes  Statement. 

The  large  rooster  and  black  hen  were  brought  from  Shan- 
ghae,  China,  May,  1848.  They  are  two  to  three  years  old.  The 
rooster  weighed  twelve  pounds  last  May ;  in  June,  we  had  ten 
hens,  four  of  which  were  pullets,  raised  from  those  brought 
from  Shanghae. 

From  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  June,  inclusive,  these  hens  laid 
ninety  eggs.  In  July,  we  had  seven  hens,  which  laid,  from  the 
10th  to  the  20th,  inclusive,  fifty  eggs. 

The  present  month,  we  have  eight  hens,  which  laid,  from 
the  1st  to  the  10th,  inclusive,  fifty-seven  eggs.  They  have 
been  fed,  chiefly  on  corn,  and  shut  up  in  a  small  enclosure. 
The  eggs  have  more  than  paid  the  expense  of  keeping. 

RoxBURT,  September  24/A,  1849. 
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Hiram  W.  Joneses  Statement. 

My  fowls  have  a  warm  house,  seventeen  by  twelve  feet,  in 
two  apartments,  with  a  jail  in  one  part,  three  by  four  feet,  to 
keep  those  in,  which  are  inclined  to  set  when  I  do  not  wish  to 
have  them.  The  house  is  furnished  with  boxes,  which  are  fre- 
quently supplied  with  sweet,  soft  hay  for  nests.  In  this  house 
they  are  kept,  except  during  days  in  winter  when  there  is  no 
snow  on  the  ground,  and  at  such  other  times  when  they  can  do 
no  damage  abroad.  Food  of  some  kind,  and  water,  are  always 
kept  in  the  house,  free  of  access. 

Bam  yard  fowls,  in  account  current  from  January  1st  to  Sep- 
tember 22d,  1849. 

To  17  fowls,  valued  at  40  cts.,  - 

"     8  bushels  com,  "  90    "    - 

"     4      «        buckwheat,      "  80    "    - 

"     4     "        cob-corn  meal, "  60    "     - 

"    Refuse  bread  and  potatoes,      -        -        -        . 

$21  20 

CR. 

By    15  fowls  on  hand,  valued  at  40  cts.,          -  f6  00 

30  chickens,  "           30    «            -  9  00 

115  dozen  eggs  sold,  -        -        -        -        -  19  41 

17  chickens  sold,  -        -        -        -        -  761 

2  old  fowls  sold, 1  16 

30  dozen  eggs,  used  in  my  family,  estimated,  -  3  76 

2  loads  manure,  -        -        -        .        .  2  56 


DR. 

|6  80 

7  20 

3  20 

2  00 

2  00 

IC 


$49  38 
21  20 


Net  profit  for  8  months  and  22  days,      -        -        $28  18 

By  the  process  adopted  to  secure  the  manure  and  convert  it 
with  the  compost  heap,  it  proved  as  valuable  as  the  same  weight 
of  guano,  applied  in  the  same  manner. 

Dover,  September  2Bth,  1849. 
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On   iMFLElfENTS. 

The  case  contemplated  by  the  society's  rule,  of  rewarding 
only  a  newly  discovered  implement,  invented  by  the  exhibitor, 
did  not  occur,  with  the  exception  of  the  so  called  hydraulic 
chum,  manufactured  by  John  Andrews,  of  Wobum.  This 
chum  was  certainly  of  a  construction  new  to  the  committee, 
and  is  probably  a  valuable  addition  to  the  numerous  instmments 
for  making  butter,  already  known  ;  it  has  the  apparent  merit  of 
great  labor-saving  properties.  In  the  absence  of  all  experimen- 
tal evidence  of  its  operation,  the  committee  regard  it  as  beyond 
their  duty,  so  far  to  endorse  its  value,  as  to  reconunend  it  for 
your  premium  ;  still,  they  regard  it  as  worthy  the  trial  of  our 
dairy-women.  A  very  fine  collection  of  implements,  from  the 
principal  agricultural  warehouses  in  Boston,  was  exhibited,  be- 
sides some  from  several  towns  in  this  county.  These  instru- 
ments were,  generally,  of  the  most  improved  construction  now 
in  use ;  exhibiting,  in  a  high  degree,  the  inventive  genius  of 
New  England,  and  the  great  skill  attained  in  our  commimity, 
in  the  working  of  iron.  There  is  a  strong  attachment  to  old 
usages,  among  our  practical  farmers,  which  has  some  advan- 
tages, .but  which  occasions  much  delay  in  adopting  valuable 
improvements.  This  fact  is  illustrated,  by  the  hesitation 
shown  in  the  use  of  the  horse-rake,  already  known  for  years. 
At  the  i»resent  rate  of  wages,  the  use  of  this  machine  will 
save  fifty  cents  per  ton  in  the  making  of  hay;  and  yet, 
there  is  not  one  farmer  in  ten,  throughout  the  county,  that  uses 
it  at  all.  There  were  four  different  kinds  of  horse-rakes  exhib- 
ited, all  having  some  peculiar  advantages ;  and  the  conunittee, 
without  expressing  a  preference  for  either,  believe  that  the  use 
of  the  poorest  that  can  be  foimd,  is  preferable  to  the  laborious 
process  of  hand-raking.  If  our  farms  are  not  productive,  some 
other  cause  than  the  want  of  good  tools  must  be  sought  for ; 
and  the  committee  believe,  that  the  implements  for  agricultural 
operations,  procurable  among  us,  are  not  surpassed  in  the  civil- 
ized world  ;  and  this  opinion  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
intelligent  foreigners,  familiar  with  the  subject. 
For  the  committee, 

JAMES  M.   ROBBINS. 
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Fruits  and  Flowers. 

The  committee  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  their  approba- 
tion, of  the  manner  in  which  the  horticultural  products  were 
arranged,  and  to  acknowledge  how  much  the  society  is  indebt- 
ed, for  success  in  this  department,  to  the  ladies,  for  their  contri- 
butions of  the  beautiful  gems  of  nature,  and  their  untiring  ef- 
forts to  place  them  in  such  a  position  as  to  command  attention. 

They  would  also  solicit  the  attention  of  the  society  to  the 
Diana  grape,  raised  from  seed,  and  presented  by  Mrs.  Diana 
Crehore,  of  Milton.  This  variety,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, will  be  found  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  native  grape 
in  this  country. 

The  committee  would  further  state,  that  much,  very  much, 
remains  to  be  done,  in  this  department.  The  beautiful  must 
be  blended  with  the  useful,  the  elegant  with  the  profitable. 
The  time  will  come, — it  must  come, — when  the  question,  now 
so  often  asked,  What  is  the  use  of  flowers  ?  shall  be  exchanged, 
and  the  interrogation  will  be  in  the  language  of  another.  Who 
would  wish  to  live  withotit  flowers  ?  Where  would  the  poet  fly 
for  his  images  of  beauty,  if  they  were  to  perish  forever  ?  Are 
they  not  the  emblems  of  loveliness  and  innocence  ? — the  living 
types  of  all  that  is  pleasing  and  graceful  ?  We  compare  young 
lips  to  the  rose,  and  the  white  brow  to  the  radiant  lily ;  the 
winning  eye  gathers  its  glow  from  the  violet,  and  the  sweet 
voice  is  like  a  breeze  kissing  its  way  through  the  flowers.  We 
hang  delicate  blossoms  on  the  silken  ringlets  of  the  young 
bride,  and,  strew  her  path  with  fragrant  bells,  when  she  leaves 
the  church.  We  place  them  around  the  marble  of  the  dead, 
in  the  narrow  coffin,  and  they  become  symbols  of  our  aflfec- 
tions ;  of  pleasures  remembered,  and  hopes  faded ;  of  wishes 
flown,  and  scenes  cherished  the  more,  that  they  can  never 
return.  Still,  we  look  to  the  far  off*  spring,  in  other  valleys, — 
to  the  eternal  summer  beyond  the  grave, — where  the  flowers 
which  have  faded  shall  again  bloom  in  starry  fields,  where  no 
rude  winter  can  intrude.  They  come  upon  us  in  spring,  like 
the  recollections  of  a  dream,  which  hovered  above  us  in  sleep, 
peopled  with  shadowy  beauties  and  purple  delights,  fancy- 
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broidered.  Sweet  flowers !  that  bring  before  our  eyes,  scenes 
of  childhood ;  faces  remembered  in  youth,  when  love  was  a 
stranger  to  himself!  The  mossy  banks  by  the  wayside,  where 
we  so  often  sat  for  hours,  drinking  in  the  beauty  of  the  prim- 
roses with  our  eyes ;  the  sheltered  glen,  darkly  green,  filled 
with  the  perfume  of  violets,  that  shone  in  their  intense  blue, 
like  another  sky,  spread  upon  the  earth  ;  the  laughter  of  merry 
voices,  the  song  of  the  sweet  maiden,  the  downcast  eye,  the 
spreading  blush,  the  kiss,  ashamed  at  its  own  sound, — are  all 
brought  back  to  the  memory,  by  a  flower  ! 

SAMUEL  WALKER,  Chairman. 


Domestic  Manutactures. 

The  committee  cannot  withhold  the  remark,  that  the  ladies 
of  the  county  have  contributed  very  much  to  the  variety  and 
excellence  of  the  exhibition.  The  number  of  wrought  hearth 
rugs,  displaying  taste  and  ingenuity,  was  very  large  ;  and  con- 
sidering the  materials  of  which  they  were  composed,  the  re- 
gard to  economy,  the  patience  and  perseverance  necessary  to 
the  execution  of  the  work, — the  domestic  character  of  the  fair 
artisans  deserves  as  high  commendation,  as  the  product  of  their 
labor  and  skill. 

No  articles  were  presented,  which  taxed  the  taste  and  judg- 
ment of  the  committee  so  much  as  counterpanes.  The  num- 
ber was  large,  and  the  quality  of  all  excellent. 

The  committee,  and  we  presume  the  public,  were  disap- 
pointed in  not  witnessing  at  the  exhibition,  a  greater  number 
of  straw  bonnets.  The  season  of  the  year,  and  the  equivocal 
state  of  the  fashions,  may  partly  account  for  the  deficiency. 
An  exhibition  in  April  or  May,  would  doubtless  present  such 
an  array  of  bonnets,  from  the  western  part  of  the  county,  as 
could  not  be  witnessed  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union.  The 
committee  are  assured,  that  this  department  of  domestic  indus- 
try will  be  represented  by  a  greater  variety,  another  year. 

The  contributors  to  the  department  of  boots  and  shoes,  con- 
sidering the  extent  and  importance  of  this  business  in  our 
38 
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county,  were  not  as  numerous  as  the  committee  would  have 
been  glad  to  see.  A  branch  of  industry,  so  useful,  and  one 
from  which  so  many  derive  their  entire  support  in  this  county, 
should  be  liberally  encouraged.  The  committee  would  suggest 
to  the  trustees,  whether  it  would  not  be  expedient,  in  future 
exhibitions,  to  embrace  in  their  catalogue  for  premiums,  a 
greater  variety  of  the  standard  kinds  of  boots  and  shoes. 

In  examining  the  statistics  of  the  county,  taken  in  the  year 
1846,  by  order  of  the  Legislature,  the  committee  perceive,  that 
in  many  articles  of  domestic  manufactures,  and  in  some  of  the 
natural  products,  it  sustains  a  high  position.  As  compared  with 
any  other  county  in  the  Commonwealth,  in  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes,  Norfolk  stands  the  third;  chairs  and  cabinet 
ware,  the  third  ;  carpeting  and  leather,  the  second. 

In  this  county,  five-eighths  of  all  the  straw  bonnets  in  the 
o3tate  are  made ;  five-eighths  of  all  the  cotton  thread ;  one-half 
cf  all  the  silk;  the  cordage,  the  lead,  the  hewn  stone  for 
building ;  two-thirds  of  all  the  fire  engines ;  three-fourths  of 
all  the  starch  ;  nine-tenths  of  all  the  chocolate ;  and  more  Brit- 
annia ware  than  in  any  other  county  ;  and  more  fruit  raised, 
with  a  single  exception. 

While,  in  the  manufacture  of  some  of  these  articles,  the 
county  has  comparatively  declined,  since  the  above  date,  in  oth- 
ers it  has  greatly  advanced.  From  the  natural  resources  of  the 
county, — the  skill,  industry,  and  enterprise  of  its  population, — 
there  is  much  to  hope.  There  can  be  but  one  opinion,  as  to 
the  beneficial  tendency  of  an  annual  exhibition  of  its  manu- 
factures and  products,  to  develope  its  resources,  and  stimulate 
its  enterprise.  And  the  committee  express  the  hope,  that  those 
who  have  contributed,  the  present  year,  to  make  the  exhibition 
meritorious  and  attractive,  will  continue  their  contributions 
from  year  to  year ;  and  that  others,  stimulated  by  their  exam- 
ple, will  combine  to  give  character,  at  home  and  abroad,  to  all 
our  manufactures,  and  success  and  prosperity  to  the  capital, 
^kill,  and  labor,  employed  in  their  execution. 

LUTHER  METCALF,  Chairtnan. 
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On    Essays. 

The  committee  to  whom  were  referred  those  essays  which 
have  been  sent  in  for  premiums  offered  by  the  society,  have  ex- 
amined th^  same,  and  report ; — 

That  but  two  essays  were  placed  in  their  hauds  upon  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  the  potato  disease.  Neither  of  these 
seemed  to  the  committee  to  supply  the  desiderata  upon  this 
most  difficult  topic. 

One  other  paper,  entitled  "  Remarks  on  the  agriculture  and 
manufactures  of  Norfolk  county,"  with  tables  of  statistics  at- 
tached, was  submitted  to  the  committee,  and  was  by  them 
deemed  of  so  interesting  a  character  as  to  merit  publication. 
They  therefore  recommend  that  the  premium  of  $10  be  awarded 
to  the  author,  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  transactions  of  the 
society. 

C.  F.  ADAMS,  Chairman. 


EssAT.     Remarks   on   the   Agriculture  and  Manutactures 
OF   Norfolk  County. 

It  cannot  be  expected,  of  course,  that  any  reliable  statistics 
of  the  agriculture  and  manufactures  of  the  county  can  be  made 
up  as  they  stand  at  this  time.  Such  a  labor  no  man  or  com- 
mittee would  undertake ;  and,  indeed,  considering  that  all  the 
information  we  seek  will  be  obtained  next  year  by  the  officers 
of  the  United  States,  such  a  proceeding  would  be  labor  lost. 

It  seems  to  be  well,  however,  that  the  society  should  have 
some  starting  point  in  this  matter, — something  on  its  own 
records  to  compare  with,  hereafter, — and  to  that  end  I  have 
compiled  from  the  Massachusetts  Report,  for  1846,  the  statistics 
of  agriculture  for  our  county  in  that  year, — a  copy  whereof  is 
herewith  presented  for  the  use  of  the  society.  I  have  also  ap- 
pended to  it  a  compilation  from  the  United  States  census  for 
1840,  in  order  to  show  the  relative  condition  of  the  agricultural 
interests  at  the  two  different  periods. 
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By  this  comparison  it  will  be  perceived  that  our  agricultural 
productions  were  seriously  decreased  in  the  intervening  five 
years. 

Wheat  had  fallen  off  94  per  cent. 

Barley       "  «    70       « 

Rye  «  "    29       " 

Com         "  "    14      " 

Oats  "  "    14      « 

Potatoes   «  "      7      " 

Hay  "  "      7      " 

These  returns,  and  especially  those  made  by  the  State,  are 
not,  I  believe,  nestrly  so  correct  ajs  they  should  be,  and  there- 
fore I  do  not  place  implicit  reliance  upon  the  results  they  show. 
Still,  I  think  it  will  be  safe  to  assume,  that  there  was  a  general 
decrease  in  all  the  productions  of  the  soil  excepting  roots  and 
fruits ;  and  in  these  articles  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  com- 
parison, owing  to  the  different  manner  of  coming  at  their  values 
and  of  classifying  them,  pursued  by  the  two  sets  of  persons 
employed  on  the  work.  In  fruits,  I  have  no  doubt  there  was, 
and  has  continued  to  be,  a  large  gain,  and  probably  in  esculent 
roots,  also,  with  the  exception  of  potatoes. 

Assuming  the  population  of  the  county  in  1846  to  have  been 
60,000,  and  that  six  bushels  of  bread  stuffs  per  head  is  the  ratio 
of  consumption,  we  required  for  subsistence  that  year  about 
360,000  bushels.  It  will  appear  on  reference  to  the  statement 
herewith,  that  we  produced  of  corn,  wheat,  and  rye,  only 
100,000  bushels,  a  little  over  one-fourth  of  our  actual  wants, 
and  leaving  a  deficiency  of  260,000  bushels  to  be  imported  and 
paid  for  by  the  proceeds  of  labor  otherwise  bestowed. 

It  may  not  be  denied,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  labor 
can  be  often  disposed  of  at  a  better  profit  than  the  soil  will 
give,  and  the  temptation  is  strong  to  engage  in  other  pursuits, 
and  buy  bread.  Yet  we  are  taught  by  experience,  that  all 
other  pursuits  are  fluctuating  and  uncertain, — that  the  best  and 
most  profitable  manufactures  may  be,  and  oftentimes  are  broken 
down  or  rendered  unproductive,  and  that  those  who  depend  on 
them  are  driven  sometimes  to  hard  extremities  for  a  living. 
Not  so  with  agriculture.     The  surplus  com  of  the  farmer  may 
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sometimes  be  of  comparatively  small  value,  but  what  he  needs 
of  it  to  sustain  life  does  not  fluctuate — a  bushel  of  com  for 
home  use,  is  always  a  bushel  of  corn,  and  will  feed  just  as  many 
mouths  at  one  time  as.  another ;  its  intrinsic  value  to  the  pro- 
ducer therefore — ^until  he  comes  to  a  surplus — is  always  the 
same.  There  may  be  times  when  he  can  purchase  three  bush- 
els for  a  day's  labor,  but  there  will  be  times  when  his  labor  in 
other  pursuits  is  of  no  value,  and  will  not  purchase  any.  I  have 
ever  thought  it  the  part  of  widom,  therefore,  for  every  country, 
— and  why  not  every  coimty  and  every  town, — ^which  has  land 
enough,  to  raise  its  own  breads  to  rely  upon  nothing  for  that, 
but  labor  expended  on  the  soil.  The  farmers  of  Norfolk,  al- 
though they  have  not  the  best  land  in  the  world,  can,  by  im- 
proved cultivation  and  diligent  attention,  produce  bread  enough 
to  supply  the  county ;  and,  as  they  have  a  market  at  their  own 
doors  for  every  surplus  article  that  they  raise,  and  at  good 
prices  too,  it  seems  a  little  surprising  that  this  source  of  profit 
and  prosperity  is  not  more  carefully  looked  to. 
The  whole  value  of  our  productions  of  the  field 

and  the  forest  in  1845,  was,  -  -  $1,066,620 

The  value  of  sheep,  cattle  and  swine  slaughtered, 

may  be  called,      -  -  -  -  130,000 

The  value  of  the  fisheries  should  rather  be  added 

here  than  to  manufactures,  -  -  62,068 


Making  a  total  of  ...  $1,247,688 

The  consumption  of  the  county  of  all  the  products 
of  the  earth  and  the  sea,  exclusive  of  manufac- 
tures, was  not  less  than    -  -  .  $1,800,000 


Leaving  a  deficiency  of    -  -  -  %  662,312 

paid  out  of  the  profits  of  labor  not  expended  on  the  land  or  the 
sea,  but  mainly  in  manufacturing  establishments.  The  profit 
so  realized,  was  not  only  amply  sufficient  to  cover  this  deficien- 
cy, but  to  leave  a  large  surplus;  still,  we  all  know  that  some 
employments  which  were  then  very  lucrative,  have  sadly  fallen 
away  since,  and  we  may  perceive  that  the  rivalry  to  our  manu- 
factures generally,  which  is  daily  increasing  in  other  States^ 
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threatens  to  curtail,  if  not  destroy  the  profits  still  realized  from 
that  source,  and  furnishes  a  strong  reason  in  favor  of  looking 
more  earnestly  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  especially  to  such 
improvements  in  cultivation  as  will  tend  to  produce  a  better 
reward  for  agricultural  labor. 

The  question  is  often  raised  whether  agriculture  can  be  ren- 
dered profitable  here  in  competition  with  the  fertile  lands  of 
the  West,  and  it  is  generally  answered  in  the  negative.  Per- 
haps this  answer  is  wrong ;  at  any  rate  it  can  do  no  harm  to 
show  what  is  done  in  the  West,  and  then  let  our  farmers  judge 
for  themselves.  The  main  productions  of  Ohio,  are  com, 
wheat,  oats  and  hay,  and  of  these  an  average  crop  is  sixty 
bushels  of  corn,  seventeen  of  wheat,  forty  of  oats,  and  two  tons 
of  hay  to  the  acre.  The  average  prices  of  these  productions 
throughout  the  state,  last  year,  were  as  follows,  viz. :  com  28 
cents,  wheat  81  cents,  oats  18  cents,  hay  $5, — or  within  a 
firaction  of  these  in  each  case.  An  acre  of  com  then,  in  Ohio 
produces  $16  80 ;  of  wheat  $13  77 ;  of  oats  $7,20,  and  of  hay 
$10.  The  cost  of  cultivation  is  much  less  there  than  here,  but 
I  believe  that  even  with  ordinary  skill,  every  good  fanner  in 
this  county  can  realize  more  net  profit  from  an  acre  of  land, 
after  paying  all  expenses,  than  the  highest  gross  income  of  an 
acre  in  Ohio ;  and  if  this  be  trae,  why  is  our  agriculture  suffered 
to  languish,  or  why  is  it  considered  an  unprofitable  employ- 
ment? 

There  is  another  important  consideration  is  this  connection, 
which  should  receive  the  attention  of  farmers,  viz. :  the  facility 
with  which  laborers  can  be  now  procured,  and  at  low  prices. 
A  large  portion  of  the  Irish  and  German  immigrants  are  well 
adapted  to  agricultural  labor  under  the  vigilant  eye  of  an  intel- 
ligent overseer.  These  people  are  forcing  themselves  upon  us 
every  year  in  vast  numbers ;  they  must  be  supported  by  some 
means,  and  why  not  make  their  labor  productive  by  employing 
it  upon  the  soil  ?  Such  an  arrangement  cannot  fail  to  be  ben- 
eficial to  all  parties,  for  while  the  farmer  obtains  the  requisite 
amount  of  labor  at  such  reasonable  prices  as  cannot  fail  to  leave 
him  a  profitable  result,  the  poor  inunigrant  is  saved  from  the 
temptation  to  steal,  the  necessity  of  begging,  or  a  resort  to  the 
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almshouse,  until  he  becomes  acquainted  with  our  country,  our 
manners,  customs  and  pursuits,  and  is  able  to  provide  for  him- 
self in  a  better  manner.  Experiments  of  this  sort  have  been 
made  with  good  success,  and  in  the  actual  scarcity  of  native 
labor  to  be  hired  for  moderate  yearly  or  daily  wages, — such  as 
the  farmer  can  afford  to  pay, — the  foreign  supply  which  is 
forced  upon  us  can  be  used  in  this  manner,  without  taking 
bread  from  the  mouths  of  our  own  people,  while  the  poor  for- 
eigners will  be  enabled  not  only  to  get  their  own  living,  but 
to  become  a  source  of  profit  to,  instead  of  a  burden  upon,  the 
country  of  their  adoption. 

The  manufacturers  of  Norfolk  county  present  a  different  as- 
pect Their  total  value  in  1840,  was  $6,982,400,  and  in  1846, 
they  had  increased  to  $8,748,400,  showing  a  gain  in  five  years 
of  $2,766,000, — or  nearly  fifty  per  cent.  Some  of  the  leading 
articles  stood  comparatively  as  follows,  viz. : 

Cotton.  Wool.  Stnir.  LtfttlMr.  Stone.  Metali. 

In  1845,  680,908     623,013      650,097      2,873,150      492,500        1,307,347 
*"  1840,  524,100     257,000      404,613       1,993,291       360,900  403,800 

Gain,  156,808     366,013     245,484         879,859      131,600  903,547 

In  the  manufactures  of  straw,  boots  and  shoes,  cotton,  and 
wool,  the  number  of  females  employed,  exceeds  6,600,  and  for 
this  reason  they  are  undoubtedly  the  most  profitable  to  the 
county,  inasmuch  as  a  very  large  portion  of  this  labor  would 
be  otherwise  nearly  useless.  And  prominent  over  all,  stands 
the  straw  business,  producing  in  1846,  the  sum  of  $660,000 
almost  entirely  the  result  of  female  labor. 

Whether  our  manufactures  have  increased  in  the  aggregate 
since  1846,  is  a  matter  of  doubt ;  those  of  iron  and  wool  have 
felt  severely  the  pressure  of  foreign  competition,  produced  by 
the  tariff  of  1846,  and  the  profit  arising  from  them  has  been  es- 
sentially decreased,  if  not  entirely  destroyed.  The  same  cause 
has  produced  a  somewhat  similar  effect,  though  not  so  seriousy 
perhaps,  upon  many  other  branches  of  our  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, and  these  facts  give  more  force  to  the  remarks  made 
under  the  head  of  agriculture,  upon  the  impolicy  of  abandoning 
a  pursuit  so  sure  in  its  results,  and  rushing  into  other  employ- 
ments which,  however  profitable  in  the  outset,  may  be  totally 
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prostrated  by  causes  over  which  we  have  no  control.  Under 
the  present  arrangement  of  our  tariff,  we  are  brought  into  more 
direct  competition  with  foreign  labor,  and  the  inevitable  result 
is,  that  our  labor  must  be  reduced  in  price,  or  that  some  of  our 
manufacturing  piumiits  must  be  abandoned.  Nor  is  this  all 
that  makes  against  us,  for  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  es- 
pecially, we  shall  very  soon  find  rivals  in  the  South.  Cotton 
factories  are  already  established  in  South  and  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  and  they  are  found  profita- 
ble. The  state  of  Georgia  now  numbers  about  forty  of  these 
establishments.  These  will  soon  be  followed  by  woollen  fac- 
tories, and,  although  we  have  great  advantages  in  more  abun- 
dant capital,  greater  mechanical  skill  and  larger  experience,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  factories  established  where  the 
raw  materials  are  produced,  where  labor  is  cheap,  and  where  the 
productions  are  to  be  consumed,  will  succeed  in  the  end, 
especially,  since  it  has  been  found  that  an  abundance  of  white 
laborers  can  be  had  in  the  slave  states  who  are  willing  to  em- 
bark in  these  occupations,  though  they  would  scorn  to  do  any 
sort  of  work  which  is  the  common  employment  of  slaves.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some  oc- 
cupations which  have  heretofore  been  profitable  with  us  will 
have  to  be  abandoned,  while  nothing  but  superior  skill,  untir- 
ing industry,  and  close  attention  to  the  fancies  and  the  fashions 
of  the  day,  will  enable  us  to  maintain  a  successful  competition 
in  others. 

Our  statistics  are  by  no  means  perfect,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  next  taking  of  them  will  show  a  decided  improvement. 
It  is  an  object  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  but 
it  has  not  been  ascertained  yet  by  the  United  States,  or  by  the 
State.  In  many  cases  the  amount  set  down,  evidently  covers 
only  the  cost  or  value  of  buildings,  while  in  others  it  includes 
also  the  capital  actually  employed  in  the  manufacture.  The 
answers  should  be  confined  to  one  or  the  other.  In  the  very 
large  and  important  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  if  we  rely 
on  the  returns  made,  no  capital  at  all  is  invested.  Another 
improvement  may  be  adopted  which  will  be  really  useful,  viz.: 
to  ascertain  the  amount  paid  out  for  labor.     We  know  the 
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niimber  of  hands  employed,  and  we  should  like  to  know  what 
they  obtain.  The  true  profit  of  all  manufactures,  is  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Capital  will  find  profitable  investments  al- 
ways, in  one  thing  or  another,  if  not  here,  elsewhere,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  little  consequence,  whether  it  yields  six  per  cent  or 
ten  per  cent. ;  but  our  interest  in  the  reward  of  labor  is  deeper, 
for  on  the  amount  of  that  depends,  in  fact,  whether  on  the 
whole  we  are  prosperous  or  otherwise.  If  the  16,000  men  and 
women  employed  in  the  factories  of  this  coimty  earn  four  and 
a  half  millions  annually,  it  will  do ;  but  if  they  are  cut  down 
to  half  that  sum,  the  effect  will  be  seriously  felt,  not  in  the 
value  of  property  only,  but  in  the  education  and  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  peoi^e,  and  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 
39 
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PLYMOUTH  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


On  Wednesday,  3d  October  last,  the  Plymouth  Comity  Agn- 
cultural  Society  held  their  annual  show,  at  Bridgewater.  The 
address  before  the  society,  was  delivered  by  Increase  S.  Smith, 
Esq.,  of  Dorchester. 


On  Improtememts. 

Many  practical  farmers  take,  as  their  surest  guides  in  new 
processes,  the  results  of  experiments.  This  is  well,  when  it 
leads  to  no  wrong  views  of  the  importance  and  uses  of  theory. 
The  confinement  of  attention  exclusively  to  practices  estab- 
lished by  custom,  would  place  an  effectual  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  improvement.  With  a  numerous  class  of  farmers, 
there  is  danger  of  falling  into  these  confined  views,  and  conse- 
quently, neglect  in  the  employment  of  necessary  means  of 
advancement.  The  deductions  of  scientific  research  do  some- 
times disappoint,  in  their  application  to  practice.  It  must  be 
so,  because  some  of  the  laws  of  vegetable  life  are  beyond  hu- 
man reach ;  and  hence  the  foundation  of  the  cautions  so  often 
given,  not  to  practice  extensively  on  any  theory,  till  its  correct- 
ness has  been  proved  in  experience.  If  science  will  not,  at 
once  and  with  certainty,  teach  what  to  do, — ^if  the  lessons  of  it 
must  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  experience, — the  conclusion  is 
easily  formed,  that  it  is  of  little  or  no  importance  in  the  art  of 
agriculture ;  that  we  may  as  well  proceed  without  its  leasons,  as 
labor  in  the  attainment  of  them.  These  conclusions  would  not 
be  less  unjust,  than  denunciations  of  theory  in  other  occupa- 
tions. Take,  for  illustration,  the  medical  art :  let  the  physician 
practice  exclusively  on  theory,  without  any  regard  to  the  residts 
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of  experience,  and  he  would  be  very  certain  to  kill  the  largest 
half  of  his  patients.  We  do  not,  on  this  account,  think  science 
of  little  or  no  importance  to  the  physician ;  we  should  esteem 
it  the  height  of  imprudence,  to  commit  the  management  of  the 
body  under  disease,  to  a  man,  who,  rejecting  all  teachings  of 
science,  should  ground  all  his  prescriptions  exclusively  on  per^ 
onal  experience  of  the  character  and  progress  of  disease. 

All  theories  in  the  art  of  agriculture,  have  been  formed  from 
observation  and  experience.  The  application  of  them  in  prac- 
tice, will  be  greatly  affected  by  those  numerous  changes  which 
are  taking  place,  in  the  composition  of  soils,  and  the  variations 
in  seasons.  What  is  the  best  practice,  in  a  particular  location 
and  climate,  science  alone  cannot  show  us ;  and  without  its 
aids,  experiments  would  be  little  more  than  repetitions  of  pro* 
cesses,  which  altered  circumstances  should  long  since  have 
rendered  obsolete.  Experiments,  worthy  of  any  imitation,  and 
worth  recording,  must  embrai^e  philosophical  principles.  The 
experimenter  may  know  nothing  of  system,  but  his  attention, 
care,  and  study,  have  conducted  him  to  conclusions  strictly 
philosophical. 

It  is  from  carefully  conducted  experiments,  we  anticipate  the 
most  important  results,  in  stimulating  inquiry,  and  giving  such 
new  directions  to  labor,  as  may  conduce  to  general  prosperity. 
We  propose  subjects  for  experiments,  which  every  farmer,  in  a 
measure,  understands  already ;  but  hope  all  who  engage  in  the 
processes,  will  avail  themselves  of  every  attainable  assistance, 
in  extending  their  knowledge,  that,  with  clearer  and  more  com* 
prehensive  views,  they  may  labor  more  efficiently,  and  realize 
greater  gains.  We  wish  to  place  motives  before  them,  to  seek 
new  light,  and  unite,  as  opportunities  are  presented,  science 
with  {Nractice. 

Several  years  since,  we  offered  premiums,  for  experiments  to 
determine  the  best  time  to  apply  manure  to  mowing  fields. 
This  would  seem  an  easy  experiment,  and  the  result  more  cer- 
tain than  in  many  other  cases.  Two  experimenters,  however, 
came  to  different  conclusions,  and  it  was  judged  advisable  to 
renew  the  offers.  Unfortimately,  these  offers  have  called  forth 
no  competition.     There  is  but  one  ajqplicant,  Mr.  George  W- 
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Wood,  of  Middleborough,  and  he  has  failed  of  condacting  the 
experiment,  in  all  respects  according  to  the  rules  given. 

It  does  not  appear,  in  his  statement,  that  he  weighed  any  be- 
side the  product  of  the  land  manured  in  May  and  August,  till 
the  present  year.  All  should  have  been  carefully  weighed,  the 
second  year.  The  comparisons  of  that  year,  would  have  been 
quite  as  important  as  those  of  the  present.  The  object  of  the 
requisition  to  weigh  this  year,  was  to  ascertain  the  ultimate  in- 
fluence of  the  applications,  in  different  months.  It  appears, 
that  one-eighth  of  the  acre  selected,  was  lower  and  moister 
land  than  the  residue.  This  circumstance  would  manifestly 
make  the  comparison  unjust,  and  give  the  moist  plat  a  greater 
or  less  yield,  according  to  the  character  of  the  season.  Owing 
to  the  neglect  of  weighing  the  products  of  the  several  plats, 
the  second  year,  we  have  no  means  of  full  comparisons,  except- 
ing between  the  months  of  May  and  August.  The  applicant 
states,  that  the  plat  dressed  in  August,  was  moister  land  than 
that  dressed  in  May ;  therefore  favored  by  the  character  of  the 
past  season.  Notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  hay,  produced  on  the  land  dressed  in  May,  was 
ninety-three  pounds  more  than  that  dressed  in  August.  We 
have  supposed  that  spring  dressing  would  generally  produce  the 
greatest  amount  of  grass ;  but  it  is  not  a  convenient  season, 
either  for  the  preparation  or  the  application  of  manure  to  mow- 
ing fields.  The  general  practice  will  probably  be,  to  dress 
mowing  grounds  the  last  of  summer,  and  in  the  autumnal 
months.  According  to  the  experiment  now  before  us,  it  would 
seem,  that  some  preference  should  be  given  to  the  month  of 
August ;  but  the  influence  will  be  nearly  as  great  in  any  of  the 
tall  months,  and  farmers  may  consult  their  convenience,  if  they 
will  be  true  to  their  interest,  and  supply  an  abundance  of  ma- 
nure in  some  of  the  months.  The  committee  think,  in  plain 
and  easy  processes  there  should  be  strict  compliance  with  rules. 
In  view  of  Mr.  Wood's  omissions,  the  award  of  the  premium  is 
withheld,  and  a  gratuity  recommended,  of  six  dollars. 

A  carefully  conducted  experiment  has  been  made  by  Horace 
GoUamore,  of  Pembroke,  in  the  application  of  salt ;  the  result 
of  which,  shows  no  influence  to  encourage,  to  much  extent,  the 
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use  of  the  article  as  a  fertilizer.  In  an  experiment,  several 
years  ago,  by  Mr.  Alden,  of  East  Bridgewater,  the  results  were 
something  more  favorable ;  but  there  was  not  enough  efficacy 
manifested  in  that  instance,  to  justify  any  thing  like  a  general 
use  of  salt,  as  manure.  From  observation,  we  think  it  highly 
beneficial,  and  a  very  enduring  fertilizer,  on  some  soils ;  and 
on  some,  that  it  produces  no  visible  effect.  Trials  on  a  small 
scale,  will  best  serve  to  show  where  it  can  be  used  with  profit. 
In  the  orchard  and  nursery,  it  can  always  be  used  with  benefit, 
as  a  preventive  of  insects ;  care  being  taken,  not  to  have  it 
come  in  coiitact  with  tender  trees,  as  it  would  kill  them  much 
quicker  than  insects.  In  the  culture  of  plants  of  marine  ori- 
gin, salt  may  be  pretty  fi^eely  used,  and  with  great  benefit. 
The  applicant  for  the  premium  appears  to  have  complied  with 
all  the  conditions  of  the  offer,  and  therefore  ought  to  receive 
it,  though  little  or  no  benefit  accrue  to  the  public.  To  Mr. 
Collamore  is  awarded  ten  dollars. 

Five  claims  were  entered,  to  the  premiums  offered  for  the 
most  successful  experiments  in  the  cultivation  of  cranberries. 
One  has  been  withdrawn,  and  another  claimant  deceased,  be- 
fore making  any  progress  in  his  experiment.  Paul  Hathaway, 
of  Middleborough,  Luther  Richards,  of  West  Bridgewater,  and 
Libbeus  Smith,  of  Abington,  have  presented  statements.  In 
these  we  perceive,  that  the  habits  of  the  vines,  and  the  soils 
most  congenial  to  their  growth  and  productiveness,  are  no  more 
than  very  imperfectly  understood  by  the  applicants.  And  we 
suppose  this  is  the  case  with  farmers  generally.  We  have  been 
accustomed,  till  within  a  few  years,  to  regard  cranberry  vines 
as  intruders  in  our  low  meadows,  and  have  studied  the  means 
of  their  extermination,  rather  than  of  their  increase  and  fruit- 
fulness.  The  cultivation  of  them  is  a  new  process,  in  which 
the  operator  can  avail  himself  of  comparatively  little  scientific 
research,  and  of  only  a  very  limited  experience.  To  great  ex- 
tent, he  must  frame  his  own  theory,  and  prove  the  correctness 
of  it  in  his  practice.  The  variety  of  soils  will  occasion  widely 
different  results  of  similar  operations.  Theories  will  be  numer- 
ous, and  all  of  them  may  seem  well  sustained  by  practical  re- 
sults, in  certain  localities.     The  general,  and,  as  we  suppose, 
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correct  opinion,  has  been,  that  much  water  contributes  to  the 
vigor  and  fruitfulness  of  cranberry  vines.    Now  it  is  contended, 
that  these  berries  may  be  easily  raised  in  any  of  our  gardens. 
There  may  be  an  upland  cranberry,  that  will  flourish  in  almost 
any  soil ;  but  the  common,  found  in  low  meadows,  we  think 
never  does  well,  without  the  aid  of  much  water.    It  may  not 
be  necessary,  that  water  should  often  pass  over  the  vines ;  if 
the  roots  reach  it  in  plenty,  the  required  nutriment  will  be  im- 
parted.   Hence,  we  can  have  fine  beds  of  cranberries  on  upland, 
where  the  springs  come  so  near  the  surface,  the  roots  can  luxu- 
riate in  water.  We  think  the  soil  on  which  Mr.  Hathaway  is  ex- 
perimenting, not  moist  enough  for  the  health  of  the  vines.  Mesas. 
Smith  and  Richardson  have  selected  more  eligible  situati<ms.    It 
is  yet  too  early,  to  estimate  the  compare^ive  merits  of  the  expeiir 
ments,  by  the  amount  of  fruit  produced.  Judging,  as  we  must,  to 
some  extent,  by  the  care  and  correctness  of  the  applicants,  in 
detailing  their  several  operations,  we  can  have  no  heukancy  in 
recommending  the  award  of  the  first  premium,  ten  dollars,  to 
L.  Smith,  and  the  second,  of  seven  dcdlars,  to  L.  Richards. 

Should  the  trustees  think  proper  to  hold  out  continued  en- 
couragement to  the  culture  of  this  fruit,  it  would  be  well  to 
require  each  experiment  made  on  a  certain  quantity  of  land. 
Operations  on  one  or  two  rods  of  land,  are  not  likely  to  pro- 
duce results,  which  would  justify  a  recommendation  of  similar 
operations  on  an  extensive  scale.  Though  at  present  possessed 
of  very  little  knowledge  on  the  subject,  we  cannot  reasonably 
doubt  the  practicability  of  greatly  improving  this  firuit,  in  quui- 
tity  and  quality,  by  cultivation.  The  growing  demand  for  the 
article,  at  home  and  abroad,  may  justify  continued  and  liberal 
encoun^ement. 

MORRILL  ALLEN, 

Far  Committee  an  Improvements. 


Libbeus  Smithes  Statement. 

I  commenced  oj^erations,  for  the  culture  of  the  cranberry,  in 
the  spring  of  1846.     As  the  premium  was  offered  for  the  best 
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method  of  cultivating  the  cranberry,  and  not  for  the  largest 
piece  of  ground  appropriated,  or  the  greatest  quantity  of  fruit 
raised,  I  commenced  on  small  patches  of  meadow,  where  no 
cranberry  vines  were  ever  known  to  grow. 

On  the  first  patch,  I  cut  and  removed  the  sods ;  and  as  this 
would  diminish  the  richness  of  the  soil,  I  spread  on,  as  a  sub- 
stitute, a  coat  of  rich,  fine  manure,  and  a  coat  of  coarse  sand, 
mixing  it  about  five  inches  deep.  I  then  cut  up  the  vines  with  a 
shovel,  about  eight  inches  square, — ^being  careful  to  pull  out  of 
the  vines  as  much  grass  as  possible, — and  set  them  about  two 
feet  apart.  The  first  two  years,  I  was  able  to  work  among 
them  with  a  hoe  ;  after  this,  I  was  only  able  to  pull  the  grass 
out  with  my  hands,  or  mow  the  tops  off,  the  vines  had  so  run 
together.  And  I  will  here  mention,  that  in  mowing  over  vines, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  cut  the  upright  sprouts;  for  the 
vines  run  along  close  to  the  ground,  like  the  strawberry,  and  at 
nearly  every  joint  there  is  an  upright  sprout,  and  from  these 
sprouts  we  must  look  for  the  fruit.  This  patch  is  about  one 
rod  square ;  the  vines  are  very  thrifty,  and  are  covered  thick 
with  cranberries.  They  completely  cover  the  ground,  and  bid 
fair  to  do  well. 

On  the  second  patch,  I  cut  off  the  sods,  and  set  the  vines  in 
the  same  way ;  did  not  apply  the  sand  and  manure,  and  took 
care  of  them  in  the  same  way.  The  vines  cover  the  ground, 
but  it  is  evident  that  they  are  not  so  thrifty,  nor  the  fruit  so 
large,  as  on  the  first  patch  ;  thus  proving,  that  sand  and  manure 
are  great  helps  in  cultivating  the  cranberry. 

The  third  patch — ^I  cut  the  vines  and  seC  them  about  two 
feet  apart,  among  the  grass,  without  cutting  off  the  sods,  as 
some  have  recommended.  I  have  yearly  mowed  the  tops  of 
the  grass ;  the  vines  run  some  among  the  grass  and  fog,  but  it 
is  evident  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  they  will  gain  the 
ascendancy.  This  method,  though  the  easiest  at  first,  I  shall 
abandon. 

On  the  third  patch,  I  set  out  what  is  called  the  bell,  or  up- 
land cranberry,  on  about  one  square  rod  of  low  moist  land.     I 
procured  my  roots  of  Sullivan  Bates,  of  Bellingham,  firom 
whom  I  have  received  much  information  on  the  subject     He 
40 
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sent  me  one  thousand  roots,  which  were  the  ufHright  sprouts, 
for  three  dollars.  I  set  them  in  rows  about  two  feet  apart  one 
way  and  six  inches  the  other,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1847.  But 
one  sprout  died,  though  they  had  been  out  of  the  ground  ten 
days,  and  were  set  out  so  late.  The  same  fall  I  got  about  one 
pint  of  fruit  from  them.  The  runners  began  to  run,  but  in  the 
spring  of  1848  the  frost  hove  them  nearly  out  of  the  ground. 
I  set  them  on  another  patch ;  they  have  nearly  all  lived  and 
look  well.  What  they  will  ultimately  do  I  know  not,  it  is 
only  an  experiment.  Mr.  Bates  writes  me  that  the  fruit  is 
much  larger  and  of  a  richer  flavor  than  the  commcm  cherry 
cranberry,  and  can  be  raised  on  low  moist  upland,  where  it  is 
not  too  low  to  raise  potatoes. 

Besides  cultivating  the  above  patches,  I  have  ploughed  and 
harrowed  about  one-eighth  of  an  acre,  thinking  to  kill  the 
grass  in  this  way,  but  found  it  impossible  as  there  was  so  small 
a  portion  of  the  time  I  could  work  on  account  of  the  water.  I 
carted  off  the  sods  and  set  the  vines  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
first  patch,  with  the  exception  of  the  sand  and  manure.  They 
look  well  and  have  run  from  hill  to  hill,  although  they  were  set 
out,  a  part  of  them  as  late  as  the  first  of  June,  1848,  and  the 
rest  in  September  following. 

I  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  different  varieties  of 
cranberries,  I  have  found  four,  viz. :  the  bell,  or  upland  cran- 
berry ;  the  common,  or  cherry  cranberry ;  the  Barberry  cran- 
berry, and  the  Tree  cranberry.  Of  the  Tree  cranberry  I  know 
but  little.  I  have  gathered  some  information  from  a  gentleman 
from  the  town  of  Livermore,  Maine,  who  has  seen  the  tree  in 
that  town  in  is  natural  state,  loaded  with  fruit.  I  am  led  to 
think  that  it  would  not  be  profitable  for  us  to  cultivate  it,  ex- 
cept as  a  curiosity.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  common 
cherry  cranberry,  which  grows  in  our  meadows,  is  the  best 
that  we  can  cultivate. 

The  barberry  cranberry  is  not  very  plenty;   it  is  some- 
times found  in  low  pasture  land,  resembles  the  barberry  in 
«hape,  and  has  rather  a  bitter  taste.     It  is  said  to  be  good  for 
some  medical  purposes.     The  bell  cranberry  sometimes  grows 
-among  the  cherry  cranberries,  and  the  vines  cannot  be  di&* 
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tinguishable  from  them.  It  is  known  only  by  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  fruit ;  they  are  often  found  near  the  shore  of  cran- 
berry meadows,  winding  their  way  towards  the  upland. 

It  has  been  said  that  cranberry  vines  must  be  flowed  in  th(i 
spring,  or  the  frost  will  kill  the  blossoms.  This  cannot  be  true^ 
as  they  do  not  blossom  until  about  the  first  of  July.  The 
fruit  forms  very  quick,  and  in  six  weeks  from  the  time  they 
blossom,  it  is  quite  large.  I  have  thought  that  cranberry  vines 
were  very  tender,  but  it  is  not  so.  I  have  set  them  out  in 
April,  May,  June,  September,  and  October,  and  they  nearly  all 
did  well.  It  is  difficult  to  kill  the  cranberry  vine,  if  it  is  set 
out  right,  and  kept  free  from  grasses,  and  the  roots  kept  loose 
with  sand  and  manure.  It  has  been  said  that  cranberries  will 
grow  best  in  poor  land ;  this  is  not  true.  The  only  reason 
why  they  sometimes  grow  better  on  poor  land,  is  because  the 
grasses  do  not  crowd  them  out.  They  will  bear  as  well  as  any 
other  plant. 

I  have  planted  some  seed,  but  the  plants  on  their  first  appear^ 
ance  are  so  small  they  can  hardly  be  seen;  it  would  be  a 
long  time  before  they  wo.uld  do  much.  I  intend  to  continue 
the  cultivation  of  the  cranberry,  and  shledl  pursue  the  same 
method  as  on  my  first  patch,  and  shall  apply  a  much  larger 
portion  of  sand  and  manure.  I  will  only  add,  that  I  hope  the 
attention  of  agricultural  men  in  this  county  will  be  called  to 
the  subject.  Should  this  be  the  case,  the  time  would  soon 
come  when  every  family  might  be  supplied,  at  a  cheap  rate, 
with  this  most  excellent  fruit  for  sauce  and  pastry. 

East  Bridgewater,  Sept  10,  1849. 


Milch  Cows. 

The  committee,  Samuel  W.  Bates,  Chairman,  awarded  to 
Henry  H.  Whitman,  of  West  Bridgewater,  1st  premium,  $7  00 
John  E.  Howard,  of  "  2d         "  6  00 
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Henry  H.  Whittnan^s  Statement. 

The  cow  I  oflTer  for  premium  is  of  native  breed,  and  was  five 
years  old  last  spring.  She  has  been  kept  this  sunmier  on  grass, 
and  has  not  had  any  meal,  for  the  very  good  reason,  that  she 
would  not  eat  any.  She  gave,  in  ten  days  in  June,  three  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  pounds  of  milk,  which  made  fifteen  pounds 
of  butter ;  and  in  ten  days  in  September,  two  hundred  and 
fifty-six  pounds  of  milk,  which  made  twelve  pounds  of  butter. 

West  Bridoewater,  Sept.  28,  1849. 


John  E.  Haward^s  Statement. 

The  cow  which  I  oflfer  for  premium  was  nine  years  old  last 
sjNring.  She  is  of  my  own  raising,  and  is  partly  of  North 
Devon,  and  partly  of  native  blood.  Her  calf,  a  fine  one,  al- 
though not  large,  (the  dam  is  not,)  was  sold  to  the  butcher  on 
the  6th  of  June  last,  being  then  four  weeks  old.  The  cow 
was  kept  through  the  winter  and  spring,  upon  such  fodder  as  is 
usually  employed  here  for  the  support  of  stock,  during  those 
periods ;  namely  hay, — ^mostly  meadow,— oat  straw,  and  corn- 
fodder  ;  having  had  no  roots,  grain  or  extra  feed  whatever,  the 
past  year,  except  as  follows : — ^from  the  29th  May,  to  the  18th 
June,  two  quarts  com  and  cob-meal  per  day,  and  from  the  4th 
to  the  16th  Septembei^,  the  same  quantity  of  corn  and  cob- 
meal  per  day,  and  green  corn-stalks  with  the  other  cattle. 

In  ten  days,  from  the  6th  to  the  16th  June,  inclusive,  she 
gave  thirty-one  gallons  of  milk,  from  which  were  made  eight- 
een pounds  of  butter,  being  about  one  pound  of  butter  to 
seven  quarts  of  milk.  And  from  the  2d  to  the  14th  Septem- 
ber, she  gave  twenty-five  gallons  of  milk,  from  which  were 
made  twelve  poimds  and  ten  ounces  of  butter,  being  about  one 
pound  of  butter  to  eight  quarts  of  milk. 

West  BamoEWATER,  Sqi>t.  21,  1849. 
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Ploughing. 


The  whole  number  of  teams  entered  for  Ploughing,  was 
twenty — nineteen  appeared  and  ploughed. 

The  committee  award  the  following  premiums : — 

To  John  J.  Howard,  of  Bridgewater,  he  having  held 

and  drove  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason's  plough,  1st 

premium,  ...----  ^U  00 
Nathaniel   Southworth,  of  Carver,  Prouty  &  Mears's 

plough,  2d  premium,       -        -        -        -        -        -900 

Willard  Wood,  of  Bridgewater,  R.  N.  &  M.'s  plough, 

3d  premium,  -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -800 

Ira  Conant,  of  Bridgewater,  he  having  held  and  drove 

R.  N.  &  M's  plough,  4th  premium,  -  -  -  -  8  00 
Abram  T.  Low,  of  Bridgewater,  he  having  held  and 

drove,  R.  N.  &  M.'8  plough,  6th  premium,  -  -  7  00 
Van  R.  Swift,  of  Bridgewater,  Prouty  &  Mears'  plough, 

6th  premium,  -        -        -        -        -        -        -600 

Horace   Ames,   of  Bridgewater,   he  having  held  and 

drove  R.  N.  &  M.'s  plough,  7th  premium,  -  -  6  00 
Francis  Copeland,  of  Bridgewater,  R.  N.  &  M.'s  plough, 

8th  premium,  -        -        -        -        -        -        -300 

Elisha  G.  Leach,  of  Bridgewater,  he  having  held  and 

drove  Prouty  &  Mears's  plough,  9th  premium,  -  -  3  00 
Philander  Wood,  of  Bridgewater,  R.  N.  &  M.'s  plough, 

10th  i^emium,        -        -        -        -        -        -        -100 

There  was  also  a  double  plough  presented  for  the  observa- 
tion of  the  committee.  They  saw  it  operate,  and  it  did  its 
work  very  fairly.  The  committee  are  very  happy  to  see  the 
spirit  of  improvement  manifested;  but  the  machine  being  a 
novel  thing  to  them,  they  cannot  so  well  judge  of  its  merits. 

VIRGIL  AMES,  Chairman. 


Dairy. 

The  committee  would  congratulate  the  society  on  the  in- 
creased interest  manifested  in  this  county  in  the  dairy }  and 
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only  regret  that  they  had  not  more  fUnds  to  distribute,  though 
the  sum  placed  at  their  disposal  was  liberal  for  such  exhibitions 
as  we  have  had  in  former  years.  There  were  twenty-seven 
entries  of  butter,  and  thirteen  of  cheese ;  and  the  committee 
feel  warranted  in  the  assertion,  that  there  was  not  presented  of 
either,  any  specimen  that  any  member  of  the  society  would 
have  rejected  from  his  table.  All  had  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing been  made  with  care  and  skill,  and  was  put  up  in  good  or- 
der, and  with  much  neatness  and  taste. 

There  was  awarded,  among  other  premiums. 

To  Anna  W.  Wood,  of  Bridgewater,  1st  premium,  on 
butter, -        -        -        -|3  00 

Hannah  W.  Basset,  of  Bridgewater,  1st  premium,  on 
cheese, -        -400 

PHn.0  LEACH,  Chairmm. 


Anna  W.  Wood's  Statement 

I  strain  my  milk  in  tin  pans  and  set  it  in  a  cool  room.  Let 
it  stand  a  sufficient  time  for  the  cream  to  rise,  thea  skim  and 
chum  it  in  a  stone  chum.  When  it  is  well  separated  from  the 
butter-milk,  take  it  out  and  rinse  it  in  cold  water ;  then  add  a 
little  more  than  one  ounce  of  ground  rock  salt,  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  pulverized  white  sugar^  to  a  pound  of  butter. 
I  then  set  it  in  a  cool  place  until  the  next  morning,  when  I 
work  it  over  and  make  it  into  balls,  and  pack  it  in  a  stone  pot 
closely  covered. 


Hannah  W.  Bassetfs  Statement. 

When  the  milk  comes  from  the  cows  at  night — ^we  have  had 
four  this  season — I  strain  it  in  pans.  The  next  morning  I  put 
the  milk  into  a  tin  kettle,  stirring  in  the  cream  and  warm  it 
to  blood  heat ;  then  strain  in  my  morning's  milk  and  put  in  the 
rennet.  Let  it  stand  half  an  hour,  in  which  time  it  has  suffi- 
ciently come  to  cut  the  curd  in  the  kettle,  when  I  let  it  remain 
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a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer.  Then  break  the  curd  with  my 
hand,  after  which  I  put  a  dish  into  the  kettle  of  curd  which 
causes  it  to  settle ;  after  waiting  another  fifteen  minutes,  I  dip 
my  curd  into  the  cheese  basket,  after  dipping  out  enough  whey 
to  scald  the  curd.  I  cut  the  curd  while  it  is  in  the  basket,  to 
facilitate  its  hardening, — on  which  I  place  a  small  weight, — 
when  it  is  sufficiently  hard  to  have  the  scalded  whey  poured 
on  the  curd,  which  is  about  twenty  minutes,  I  cut  up  the  curd 
and  pour  the  whey  upon  it,  when  it  remains  until  it  has  cooled 
to  about  blood  heat ;  then  pour  into  the  cheese  basket  and  let 
it  remain,  cutting  it  occasionally  until  it  is  hard  and  cool, 
when  it  is  put  into  the  cellar.  My  cheese  is  what  is  called 
two  curded,  and  the  second  day,  after  obtaining  another  curd  in 
the  same  manner  as  above  described,  I  chop  my  curd  very  fine, 
adding  a  small  tea-cup  full  of  fine  salt  to  one  peck  of  curd. 
Then  it  is  put  into  the  press,  where  it  remains  twenty-four 
hours,  turning  it  twice  during  the  time. 


Fruits  ani>  Vegetables. 

The  committee  say, — ^We  have  followed  the  example  of  our 
predecessors,  in  awarding  something  to  the  greater  portion  of 
contributors ;  but  we  are  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  more 
useful  to  award  hereafter,  larger  premiums  to  such  as  exhibit 
rare  and  approved  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  not  to  each  and 
every  article  that  may  be  in  common  use.  We  would  also, 
suggest,  that  the  trustees  offer  special  premiums  for  the  produc* 
tion  of  any  new  and  well  ascertained  valuable  variety.  It  was 
on  this  principle,  that  the  first  premium  of  $4,  has  been  award- 
ed to  Ebenezer  Gay,  of  Bridgewater,  for  twenty-five  varieties 
of  potatoes,  raised  from  seed,  the  present  year. 


Supervisor's    Report. 

Farmers  are  generally  aware,  that  the  provision  of  an  abun- 
dance, and  a  well  chosen  variety  of  food,  is  indispensable  to 
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the  health  and  thrift  of  their  domestic  animals.  If  they  know 
that  similar  provision  is  equally  important  to  the  health  and 
growth  of  those  plants  which  nourish  animals,  they  do  not  ex- 
ercise the  same  provident  care  in  the  case.  What  miassisted 
soils  produce,  in  very  numerous  instances,  is  gleaned  off  from 
year  to  year,  till  the  fields  are  left  a  barren  waste.  In  an  eco- 
nomical and  moral  point  of  view,  this  is  little  less  faulty  than 
would  be  the  confinement  of  a  bullock,  on  a  small  area  of  land 
insufficient  for  his  support,  and  the  abandonment  of  him  to 
starve  when  the  herbage  was  consumed.  The  earth  is  indeed, 
rich  in  resources,  for  the  supply  of  innumerable  creatures ;  left 
in  its  natural  state  it  will  produce  the  just  proportions  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life,  and  never  deteriorate, — ^but  when  man- 
aged by  men,  when  they  choose  to  nurture  only  certain  classes 
of  animals,  and  cultivate  only  certain  descriptions  of  plants  for 
their  support,  then  the  law  of  compensation  must  be  respected. 
For  the  desired  plants,  the  appropriate  food  must  be  provided. 
Excellence  in  the  art  of  agriculture,  chiefly  consists  in  the  ju- 
dicious selection  and  the  seasonable  application  of  that  food. 
Early  writers  on  the  subject,  correctly  supposed,  that  in  stirring 
and  pulverizing  soils,  every  kind  of  plant  would  find  its  required 
nutriment.  But  this  theory  could  hold  true,  only  so  long  as 
virgin  soil  lasted.  Continued  cropping,  makes  it  necessary  to 
restore  to  the  soil,  substances  which  are  taken  away  with  the 
plants  we  remove.  In  cultivation,  there  is  something  more  of 
exhaustion  to  the  soil  than  is  taken  away  with  the  plants ;  our 
operations  cause  the  winds  and  rains  to  carry  many  choice  pa^ 
tides  into  new  localities.  And  many  of  them  where  they  must 
remain  inactive  till  again  removed  and  exposed  to  the  more  di- 
rect influences  of  the  sun  and  atmosphere.  In  every  region  of 
early  settled  country,  and  on  almost  every  farm,  a  treasure  of 
rich  deposit  can  be  found,  sometimes  on  the  headlands,  made 
by  careless  cultivators,  and  always  in  swamps,  where  the  ope- 
rations in  nature  have  been  conveying  earthy  and  vegetable 
substances  ever  since  the  creation.  To  these  sources,  farmers 
should  look  chiefly  for  the  supply  of  food  for  their  plants. 
With  diligence  in  the  necessary  labor,  we  believe  enough  will 
be  found  for  a  succession  of -generations,  and  none  need  send  to 
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Africa  for  guano,  except  fanciful  farmers.  In  what  manner  the 
rich  deposits  found  can  be  the  most  usefully  diffused  over  the 
£Burm,  with  what  soils  and  in  what  proportions  they  should  he 
at  first  incorporated,  how  long  remain  in  the  compost  heap,  be- 
fore applied  to  fields,  are  questions  which  should  call  forth 
the  habitual  inquiries  of  farmers,  and  concerning  which,  their 
knowledge  should  be  constantly  increasing.  The  business  of 
composting  manure,  one  of  the  most  important  in  which  fSBurm- 
ers  engage,  is  reducible  to  no  set  of  general  and  invariable  rules, 
but  must  be  governed  in  view  of  the  materials  employed,  the 
texture  of  the  soil  where  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  the  kind  of 
plants  we  wish  to  cultivate.  There  is,  however,  one  rule, 
which,  we  think,  ought  to  be  invariably  observed.  The  prin- 
cipal ingredient  in  the  compost  heap,  should  form  a  contrast  to 
the  quality  of  the  soil  on  which  it  is  to  be  spread.  The  ob- 
servance of  this  rule  will  produce  a  gradual  mixture  of  soil^, 
which  often  proves  highly  beneficial  without  the  addition  of 
manure. 

There  is  in  this  county,  very  general  neglect  of  one  highly 
ufleful  article  in  the  compost  heap,  green  vegetable  matter. 
This  contains  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  reproduction  of  plants. 
An  abundance  of  it  is  every  year,  decaying  on  the  borders  of 
fields,  and  in  swamps,  where  the  growth  is  not  considered 
worth  saving  as  food  for  animals.  We  do  not  recollect,  that 
in  any  statement,  mention  has  been  made  of  the  conversion  of 
a  large  quantity  of  green,  vegetable  matter  into  manure  before 
the  present  year. 

The  applicant  for  the  premium  this  year,  formed  one  heap, 
with  the  view  of  dissolving  in  it,  green  plants  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Thq  dry  season,  and  the  pressure  of  other  business, 
prevented  the  collection  of  the  materials  in  so  green  a  state  as 
would  have  been  desirable.  The  appearance  of  the  heap, 
however,  in  October,  indicated,  that  after  one  shoveling  over, 
it  would  be  in  fair  condition  for  application.  This  applicant 
has  varied  his  operation  something  more  than  has  been  usual, 
but  has  made  in  all,  a  less  number  of  loads  than  every 
farmer  who  owns  fifty  acres  of  land,  should  annually  apply  to 
his  fields.  The  committee  are  induced  to  recommend  the 
41 
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award  of  the  premium^  not  so  much  for  the  merit  of  the  appli- 
cant's exertions,  as  with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  farm- 
ers, in  more  earnest  engagement  in  the  important  business  of 
providing  food  for  their  plants. 

To  George  W.  Wood,  of  Middleborough,  $10  is  awarded  for 
composting  manure. 

The  committee  on  produce  have  been  presented  with  few 
claims  on  what  are  termed  summer  grains.  George  W.  Wood 
is  entitled  to  the  first  premium  on  oats,  having  raised  a  firaction 
over  sixty-five  bushels  on  an  acre,  $8. 

Daniel  Alden  to  the  second,  a  fraction  over  sixty-four  bodh 
els,  $6. 

For  the  greatest  crop  of  Indian  com  on  a  single  acre  there 
are  five  claims.  The  season  was  remarkably  favorable  for  this 
crop,  and  the  measurement  exceeded  that  of  former  years.  Bat 
we  suppose,  in  every  instance,  a  deduction  of  from  five  to  ten 
per  cent,  should  be  made  from  the  reported  quantity,  on  account 
of  the  state  of  the  corn,  which  was  harvested  immediately  afta 
a  rain  that  had  visibly  afifected  the  cob,  and  considerably  in- 
creased its  weight.  When  the  proposed  deduction  is  made, 
which  we  think  quite  enough,  the  crops  will  exceed  those  of 
last  year. 

The  editor  of  the  Ploughman  may  again  discover  occasion  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  our  measurement.  But  if  he  should  pro- 
pose a  different  method,  we  hope  it  will  be  a  practicable  one : 
taking  a  certain  number  of  hills  instead  of  a  square  rod,  as  be 
proposed  last  year,  is  impracticable ;  because,  where  the  largest 
crops  of  com  are  found,  it  is  seldom  planted  in  hills ;  usually 
in  drills,  without  the  uniformity  that  would  give  precisely  the 
same  number  of  plants  in  each  row.  We  know  not  how  we 
can  be  more  accurate,  in  the  measurement  of  the  com  crops, 
than  we  now  are,  unless  we  should  require  the  whole  crib  to  be 
cured  and  measured  in  the  winter,  in  which  case  it  is  manifest 
there  would  be  ample  foundation  of  conjecture  that  the  owner 
might  have  added  something  from  another  field.  We  have 
made  very  great  improvements  in  the  culture  of  this  grain  in 
Plymouth  county ;  let  those  who  have  criticised  our  reports  so 
severely,  make  themselves  fair  experiments,  to  ascertain  the 
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amount  that  can  be  produced  on  a  single  acre,  and  we  are  con- 
fident they  will  be  as  much  astonished  at  the  results,  as  they 
have  been  at  the  quantities  reported. 

The  first  premium  on  com  is  awarded  to  Nathan  Whitman, 
of  East  Bridgewater,  who  raised,  according  to  the  measurement, 
a  fraction  over  141  bushels  on  an  acre,  $8. 

The  second,  to  George  W.  Wood,  a  fraction  over  115  bush- 
els, $6. 

A  gratuity  of  $6  is  recommended  to  be  paid  Orsamus  Little- 
john,  who  raised  over  114  bushels  on  a  comparatively  poor 
soil. 

To  Paul  Hathaway,  the  premium  for  the  best  three  acres  of 
com,  $15. 

This  field  was  a  swamp,  on  which  com  would  not  prosper, 
probably  oftener  than  once  in  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  last 
season  happened  to  be  peculiarly  favorable,  and  Mr.  Hathaway 
obtained  at  the  rate  of  114  bushels  to  the  acre;  this  result 
entitles  him  to  the  premium ;  but  we  feel  bound  to  caution  all 
fanners  against  planting  corn  in  swamps ;  it  is  too  hazardous  an 
experiment. 

To  Leonard  Hill,  $10,  for  the  best  two  acres  of  com ;  he 
had  at  the  rate  of  126  bushels  to  the  acre. 

A  gratuity  of  $8  is  recommended  to  be  paid  to  Daniel  Alden, 
for  a  partial  experiment  to  determine  at  what  distances  the  hills 
or  drills  of  Indian  com  should  be  placed  to  insure  the  greatest 
crop.  Mr.  Alden  made  the  experiment  according  to  the  direc- 
tions given,  on  half  an  acre  planted  in  hills,  three  feet  apart 
each  way,  and  on  half  an  acre,  planted  in  drills,  the  rows  three 
feet  apart,  and  the  kernels  nine  inches  apart,  in  the  rows.  One 
other  half  acre  in  hills  was  planted  correctly,  but  the  half  acre 
with  which  it  should  have  been  compared,  was  not. 

The  half  acre,  planted  in  drills,  gave  eleven  and  a  half  bush- 
els more  com  than  that  planted  in  hills.  Mr.  Alden  makes  the 
expense  of  cultivating  the  drills  only  seventy-four  cents  more 
than  the  other.  We  should  have  expected  a  greater  difference 
in  the  expense  of  cultivation,  but  if  it  were  quadrapled,  there 
would  be  a  manifest  advantage  in  planting  in  drills.  We  think 
an  experiment  of  this  kind  of  sufiicient  importance  to  be  carried 
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through  accurately,  and  hope  the  trustees  will  continue  the 
offers. 

A  gratuity  of  $4  is  recommended  to  be  paid  O.  Littlejohn 
for  seventy  bushels  of  carrots,  on  a  quarter  of  an  acre. 

The  premium  of  $3  to  George  Drew  for  154  bushels  turnips, 
on  a  quarter  of  an  acre. 

The  premium  of  $6  to  George  W.  Wood  for  218  bushels 
do.,  on  half  an  acre. 

The  premium  of  $6  to  George  Drew  for  ten  bushels  three 
pecks  of  white  beans,  on  80  2-3  rods  of  land. 

To  Daniel  Alden  for  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  beets,  94 
bushels,  $5. 

In  closing  this  report,  the  last  I  shall  ever  have  the  honor  of 
making  to  this  board,  it  is  not  deemed  improper  to  express  my 
grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  the 
committee  with  whom  I  have  acted,  and  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  the  opinions  given  them.  Nor  can  I,  without  great 
injustice  to  my  feelings,  leave  the  pleasant  service,  which  en- 
gaged my  attention  seven  years,  and  saved  me  from  many 
despondent  hours,  without  expressions  of  thanks  to  the  trustees, 
fbr  the  candor  with  which  the  service  has  been  regarded,  and 
for  their  forbearance  with  the  weaknessess  of  age,  to  the  present 
hour. 

The  painful  emotions  experienced  in  ceasing  participation  in 
business  with  enlightened,  affectionate,  and  liberal  friends, 
could  not  be  easUy  described,  and  will  not  be  attempted.  If 
counsel  were  taken  of  my  feelings  of  attachment  to  those  with 
Whom  I  have  acted,  and  the  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
there  certainly  would  be  some  disposition  to  tax  the  patience  of 
friends  yet  longer.  But  the  darkening  of  those  that  look  oat 
at  the  windows,  the  continual  failing  of  memory,  and  the  fal- 
tering of  the  voice,  forcibly  admonish  me  that  the  time  has 
arrived,  when  responsible  duties  should  be  resigned  tomcMre 
active  and  vigorous  minds. 

The  interest  felt  in  the  prosperity  of  the  society  can  cease 
only  with  life.  My  strong  desire  that  your  future  labors  may 
be  attended  with  distinguished  success,  prompts  a  caution 
.against  concentrating  efforts    in  a  few  specific   and  favorite 
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objects ;  let  every  branch  of  the  fanner's  interests  attract  atten- 
tion, and,  in  a  just  measure,  be  taken  under  your  patronage. 
Endeavor  to  walk  in  a  light  of  science,  but  prize  cheaply 
theories  not  reducible  to  practice.  In  the  numerous  specula- 
tions on  various  agricultural  topics,  which  abound  at  the  present 
time,  we  are  in  danger,  without  the  exercise  of  great  caution, 
of  being  led  into  errors.  Speculative  minds,  in  the  ardor  of 
inquiry,  often  forget  that  in  practical  life,  facts  should  always 
take  precedence  of  theories.  Use  with  vigilant  care  the  varied 
means  of  scientific  improvement  now  enjoyed,  and  practical 
improvement  will  be  proportionably  accelerated. 

Thirty  years  of  associated  labors  have  produced  great  good 
in  the  county ;  let  vigorous  and  enlightened  minds  in  future  be 
energetically  employed,  and  the  next  thirty  years  will  exhibit 
a  near  approach  to  perfection  in  cultivation. 

Encouragements  to  excellence  in  this  work,  are  direct  means 
of  promoting  the  pecuniary  interests  of  every  class  of  citizens, 
and  indirect  means  of  producing  refinement  in  social  feelings, 
of  renovating  moral  sentiments,  and  advancing  the  cause  of 
pure  religion. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MORRILL  ALLEN. 


George  W,  Wood's  Statement 
I  have  made  and  applied  the  present  year,  and  carted  out, 
and  piled,  to  be  used  next  spring,  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  loads  of  compost  manure,  of  forty  cubic  feet  each.  I 
hsive  also  as  much  as  fifty  loads  still  to  get  out,  that  is  ready 
for  use.  I  have  made  my  manure  as  follows : — In  the  fall  of 
1848,  cleared  all  my  yard  of  manure,  then  drew  in  muck,  soil, 
rushes,  brakes,  old  hay,  potato  tops,  &c.,  into  my  yards,  and 
around  my  bams,  kept  my  cattle  yarded  in  the  foddering 
months,  fed  out  my  poor  fodder  in  the  yards,  yarded  my  stock, 
nights  in  summer,  ploughed  it  over,  and  harrowed  at  various 
times  since  August.  Made  from  green  manure,  from  barn  and 
muck  soil  composted,  seventy-one  loads;  in  August,  made  a 
compost  heap  of  thirty-five  loads,  made  of  fresh  grass,  rushes, 
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breaks,  weeds,  and  any  green  stuff  I  could  get,  piled  as  follows: 
— first,  a  laying  of  muck,  then  a  coat  of  grass,  &c.y  that  made 
it  five  inches  thick  when  pressed  together ;  and  continued  on, 
— a  layer  first  of  one,  then  the  other,  till  I  had  used  up  my 
grass,  &c.,  covered  all  over  well  with  muck,  soil,  &c.,  put  in 
two  casks  of  lime,  and  about  fifty  bushels  of  ashes,  leached  and 
imleached,  and  some  rich  scrapings  from  around  my  buildings. 
As  I  put  up  the  heap,  I  wet  well  from  a  water  hole  near  my 
bam ;  I  have  shovelled  it  over  once  ;  it  has  rotted  well.  I  have 
also  made  a  pile  of  twenty-five  loads  of  muck,  mixed  with  one 
hundred  and  twelve  bushels  of  ashes,  put  up  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  above  pile,  with  the  omission  of  water.  I  have  made 
three  other  piles,  making  fifteen  loads  of  rich  soil  around 
my  bam, — ^weeds,  grass,  &c.,  very  good  manure  for  a  top- 
dressing  ;  the  remainder  I  made  in  my  yards,  with  my  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs,  &c.  The  muck  I  used,  was  dug  and  piled  in  1848. 
I  have  this  year  carted  out  and  piled  as  much  as  two  hundred 
and  fifty  loads  of  muck,  for  use  the  next  season. 

MiDDLEBOROUGH,  Oct  27,  1849. 


Nathan  Whittnan^s  Statement 

The  land  on  which  I  raised  my  com  was  green  sward.  Af- 
ter spreading  on  the  sward  thirty  loads  of  good  manure,  I 
ploughed  it  with  three  cattle,  six  to  seven  inches  deep ;  then 
furrowed  it  without  disturbing  the  sod ;  then  I  put  into  the 
furrow  twelve  loads  of  compost  manure,  dropping  at  from  fiffeen 
to  twenty  inches  apart,  and  dropped  the  kemels  in  each  hill, 
the  rows  being  three  feet  six  inches  the  other  way.  This  was 
ploughed  and  planted  from  the  26th  to  the  28th  of  May.  The 
1st  of  July  I  went  through  with  the  cultivator  twice  in  one 
row,  in  the  heat  of  the  day  so  as  to  destroy  the  weeds ;  then  I 
hoed  it  without  raising  any  hill,  one  day  and  a  half  labor. 
After  haying  in  August,  went  through  and  pulled  up  the  weeds; 
did  not  cut  my  top  stalks.  The  result, — ^your  supervisor  com- 
mittee harvested  66|  lbs.  on  one  rod,  making  141  f|  bushel  on 
the  acre.     The  seed  com  was  smutty  white. 

East  Bridgewater,  0(^.  1849. 
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Orsamtis  LUtlejohn^s  Statement, 

The  "acre  of  land  entered  by  me  for  the  best  crop  of  corn  is 
sandy  and  gravelly,  not  rich  by  any  means.  May  8th,  it  was 
ploughed  about  seven  inches  deep ;  15th  and  16th,  thirty-one 
loads  of  compost,  mostly  mud,  were  spread  on  top  the  furrow 
and  well  harrowed  and  bushed  in  ;  17th,  planted  3^  feet  apart 
each  way.  Seed  soaked  six  hours  in  strong  chloride  of  lime, 
six  corns  in  the  bill,  six  inches  apart.  About  a  quart  of  good 
fine  compost  spread  over  each  hill  and  covered  about  one  inch 
deep ;  seed  a  mixture  of  white,  was  selected  sometime  before 
harvest.  Had  regard  to  three  things, — first,  ripeness ;  second, 
large  ear  and  small  stalk ;  third,  ears  close  to  the  ground.  It 
has  been  cultivated  and  hoed  three  times ;  cultivating  one  week 
and  hoeing  the  next,  and  so  on  in  the  driest  weather.  The 
ploughing  cost  $2 ;  manure  $4  50 ;  spreading,  &c.,  $3 ,-  plant- 
ing, $2  67;  seed,  38  cts. ;  hoeing,  $3  91.     Total  $16  46. 

MiDDLEBOROUGH,   Oct,  10,  1849. 


Paul  Hathaway^ s  Statement. 
The  land  that  I  entered  for  premium  for  the  best  three  acres 
of  corn,  is  a  drained  swamp.  Two  acres  were  to  corn  last  year, 
manured  with  twenty-seven  loads  of  good  compost  manure  to 
the  acre.  One  acre  and  a  half  was  grass  land  ploughed  in  No- 
vember last.  In  May,  carted  thirty  ox  loads  of  compost  manure 
upon  the  acre  and  a  half,  and  harrowed  it  in,  being  twenty 
loads  to  the  acre.  Commenced  planting  May  10th  and  finished 
May  20th.  No  manure  upon  the  the  two  acres  since  May, 
1848.  The  two  acres  that  were  to  com  the  last  year,  were 
ploughed  once  this  spring,  furrowed  three  feet  each  way  and 
planted  with  five  or  six  corns  in  the  hill.  I  have  put  no  ma- 
nure in  a  hill  of  corn  or  potatoes  this  year.  I  prefer  corn  to 
stalks.  The  acre  and  a  half  furrowed  three  feet  each  way,  and 
planted  with  five  or  six  corns  to  the  hill.  At  weeding  time, 
harrowed  twice  in  the  row  each  way ;  thinned  the  corn  to  four 
stalks  and  hoed  the  same.    Nothing  done  since,  except  remov- 
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ing  a  few  weeds.  The  two  acres  were  thinned  and  hoed  twice, 
harrowed  each  time.  Seed  com  selected  at  harrest  time. 
Expense  of  ploughing  three  acres,  $6  ;  harrowing  one  acre,  60 
cents ;  planting  three  acres,  $6 ;  hoeing  and  thinning  three 
acres,  $7 ;  two  acres  hoed  twice,  $3 ;  carting  and  spreading 
manure,  $5.     Total,  $27  60. 

MlDDLEBOROUOH,  Oct.  29,  1849. 


Leonard  HilTs  Statement. 

The  land,  on  which  my  com  was  raised,  as  to  quality  is 
good,  and  of  a  yellow  loam.  It  has  been  mowed  four  years  in 
succession,  from  which  has  been  taken  about  one  ton  of  Engli^ 
hay  to  the  acre  each  year.  In  November,  1848,  one  acre  was 
ploughed,  the  other  was  not  ploughed  until  May,  1849.  The 
whole  lot  contained  two  acres.  It  was  harrowed  twice,  and 
then  furrowed  with  a  light  plough,  making  a  wider  furrow  by 
running  it  twice  through  for  each  row,  three  feet  six  inches 
apart.  There  were  eight  cords  of  good  compost  manure  put 
into  the  furrows,  and  spread  evenly  over  the  space  opened  with 
the  plough.  I  then  dropped  of  the  white  eight  rowed  corn, 
(sometimes  called  smutty  white,)  selected  from  the  best  stalks, 
four  kernels,  about  two  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  as  before  de- 
scribed, on  the  manure,  then  covered  with  a  hoe.  The  plant- 
ing was  done  from  10th  to  14th  May,  first  hoeing  June  10th  to 
12th.  I  ploughed  with  a  light  plough,  turning  the  earth  from 
the  com  into  a  ridge  between  the  rows,  then  hoed ;  second 
time  hoed  without  ploughing.  June  23d,  third  and  last  time  it 
was  ploughed  one  furrow  between  each  row,  split  the  ridge 
made  by  the  first  ploughing,  then  hoed  leaving  the  ground 
nearly  level.  This  done  5th  July;  about  10th  September 
topped  stalks. 

Expenses — ^first  ploughing,  $8;  harrowing  and  furrowing, 
$3  75 ;  hauling  manure  and  planting,  $9  25 ;  first  ploughing 
and  hoeing,  $5  75;  second  hoeing,  $3  60;  third  ploughing 
and  hoeing,  $6  25 ;  topping  stalks,  $3  75.     Total,  $40  25. 

East  Bbidgewater,  Oct.  13,  1849. 
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BRISTOL  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


The  twenty-sixth  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held 
at  Taunton,  on  Thursday,  the  11th  day  of  October  last.  A  se- 
vere rain  storm  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  exhibition, 
and  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  the  previous  day,  had  a  ten- 
dency to  lessen  in  a  very  great  degree  the  extent  and  beauty  of 
the  show,  for  which  ample  and  excellent  provision  had  been 
made.  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  storm  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  very  large  numbers  were  in  attendance  from 
every  part  of  the  county.  The  exhibition  was  one  of  quite 
unusual  and  extraordinary  interest,  and  attracted  more  attention 
than  perhaps  any  former  anniversary  of  the  society,  since  its 
formation  in  1823. 

The  annual  address  before  the  society,  was  delivered  by  the 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wflder,  of  Dorchester. 

At  the  dinner  table,  remarks  were  made  by  several  gentle- 
men, both  invited  guests  and  members  of  the  society.  The 
President,  Hon.  Johnson  Gardner,  made  some  brief  suggestions 
respecting  new  modes  of  agricultural  action,  with  a  view  of 
extending  the  influence  of  local  societies.  "  We  have  reason 
to  be  proud,"  said  Mr.  Gardner,  "  not  only  of  the  good  effects 
of  this  association  as  seen  and  manifested  here,  but  of  the  re- 
sults of  this  society  throughout  the  whole  county  of  Bristol. 
We  see  its  effects,  and  the  results  it  has  contributed  to  produce, 
in  every  one  of  the  towns  and  in  all  of  the  school  districts,  in 
the  reclaiming  of  bog  meadows,  in  the  planting  of  orchards,  in 
the  increased  production  of  hay,  grass  and  com ;  in  the  fact 
that  fifty  or  sixty  bushels  are  now  raised  to  the  acre  where 
were  formerly  but  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  which  was  then  con- 
sidered an  extraordinary  crop.  We  see  the  effects,  too,  of  this 
and  the  other  societies,  in  the  almost  universal  attention  now 
given  to  the  subject  of  agriculture. 

But  much  remains  to  be  accomplished, — much  that  as  yet 
42 
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has  scarcely  been  attempted.  Greater  improvements  are  at 
once  demanded  here,  if  we  would  aspire  to  keep  pace  with  the 
other  societies  in  the  State.  As  a  means  of  advancement,  were 
I  permitted  to  suggest,  I  would  recommend  that  agricultural 
clubs  or  societies  should  be  formed  in  the  different  towns  in 
the  county.  They  would,  it  is  believed,  tend  alike  to  stimu- 
late the  great  interest  of  agriculture,  and  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
this  society.  They  would  afford  profit  and  amusement;  in 
them  the  young  and  the  old  would  assemble,  and  fireely  discuss 
the  various  subjects  connected  with  their  department  of  in- 
dustry. 

Much  might  also  be  done  by  still  greater  efforts  to  improve 
the  stock  of  the  county,  and  still  more  by  the  establishment  of 
an  agricultural  library  by  this  society,  for  the  benefit  of  all  its 
members.  Such  a  library  would  be  a  public  benefit.  In  it 
would  be  preserved  the  annual  reports  of  the  societies,  the  best 
works  on  agriculture,  and  the  agricultural  literature  of  the  day, 
so  that  all  the  best  authors  on  any  given  subject  might  be  read- 
ily consulted  by  any  one  who  should  wish  to  avail  himself  of 
an  opportunity.  If  established,  it  should  be  free  to  every 
member,  and  thus  one  of  the  important  objects  of  the  society 
would  be  accomplished,  in  the  dissemination  far  and  wide  of 
agricultural  knowledge." 

By  the  acts  of  the  royal  commissioners  of  1741,  a  part  of  the 
ancient  county  of  Bristol,  comprising  the  Gore,  and  the  towns 
of  Little  Compton,  Tiverton,  Bristol,  Barrington,  and  a  part  of 
Swansey,  appropriately  denominated,  "  the  Garden  of  the  old 
Colony,"  were  unjustly  separated  from  Massachusetts,  and  by 
the  subsequent  arbitrary  decree  of  the  king  and  council,  an- 
nexed to  Rhode  Island,  in  1746.  But  notwithstanding  Bristol 
county  was  then  despoiled  of  a  part  of  her  most  valuable  territo- 
ry, she  has  made  vast  strides  of  improvement  within  the  last 
hundred  years.  She  has  now  within  her  limits  one  beautiful 
city, — ^New  Bedford, — and  eighteen  flourishing  towns.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  the  soil  in  the  interior  is  rather  sandy  and  sterile, 
and  that  some  of  it,  like  that  of  New  Hampshire,  abounds  in 
rocks  ]  yet  taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  luxuriant.  For  the  beauty  of 
her  scenery,  the  salubrity  of  her  atmosphere,  the  energy  and 
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enterprise  of  her  inhabitants,  Bristol  is  probably  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  county  in  the  Commonwealth. 

In  this  county  are  fifty  cotton  manufactories,  where  are  an- 
nually made  more  than  19,000,000  yards  of  cloth ;  four  calico 
manufactories  ;  three  woollen  mills :  seven  rolling,  slitting  and 
nail  mills ;  three  forges ;  fourteen  furnaces  for  the  manufacture 
of  hollow  ware,  &c. ;  ten  establishments  for  the  manufacture 
of  cotton,  woollen  and  other  machinery ;  five  axe  manufacto- 
ries ;  one  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  steam  engines 
and  boilers  ;  two  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  cutlery ; 
five  tack  and  brad  manufactories ;  six  manufactories  of  shovels 
and  spades,  forks  and  hoes ;  one  establishment  for  the  manu- 
facture of  Britannia  ware ;  one  plough  manufactory  ;  one  cop- 
per manufactory ;  six  brass  founderies ;  one  metal  button  man- 
ufactory ;  one  glass  manufactory  ;  three  paper  manufactories ; 
two  clock  manufactories ;  twelve  establishments  for  the  manu- 
facture of  chronometers,  watches,  gold  and  silver  ware  and  jew- 
elry ;  eighteen  saddle,  harness  and  trunk  manufactories ;  one 
cordage  manufactory ;  seventeen  establishments  for  the  manu- 
facture of  salt ;  thirty-eight  establishments  for  manufacturing 
vehicles ;  two  lead  manufactories ;  eighteen  establishments  for 
the  manufacture  of  oil  and  sperm  candles ;  nine  soap  and  can- 
dle manufactories;  fourteen  chair  manufactories;  two  comb 
manufactories;  one  linseed  oil  mill;  twenty-three  furnaces, 
$147,703  worth  of  straw  bonnets  and  hats  manufactured; 
$6000  worth  of  segars ;  building  stone  quarried  and  prepared 
to  the  value  of  $27,000 ;  $4,300  worth  of  marble  quarried ; 
wooden  ware  manufactured  to  the  value  of  $12,800;  boxes  to 
the  value  of  $14,835;  and  between  three  and  four  hundred 
vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fishery. 

According  to  the  best  information,  there  are  in  the  county, 
31  Saxony,  711  Merino,  and  9,144  other  kinds  of  sheep  ;  5  asses 
and  mules;  5,350  horses;  15,285  neat  stock;  and  there  are 
annually  produced  about  140,000  bushels  of  com;  16,000 
bushels  of  rye ;  1,700  bushels  of  barley ;  47,000  bushels  of 
oats  ;  430,000  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  77,000  bushels  of  esculent 
vegetables ;  70  tons  of  millet ;  25,000  tons  of  hay ;  126,000 
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bushels  of  fruit;  323,000  lbs.  of  butter;  168,000  lbs.  cheese; 
1,300  lbs.  honey,  and  153,000  gallons  of  milk. 

Those  portions  of  the  county  of  Bristol,  bordering  on  the 
Narragansett,  Mount  Hope,  Acushnet  and  Buzzard's  Bays,  and 
the  Providence,  Taunton,  and  other  rivers  flowing  into  the 
same,  are  among  the  most  productive.  But  other  sections  pre- 
sent many  of  the  finest  specimens  of  cidtivation.  On  the 
whole,  it  may  safely  be  stated  that  the  agricultural  products  of 
the  county  of  Bristol,  compare  well  with  other  sections  of  the 
State.  She  produces  about  half  as  many  tons  of  hay  as  each 
of  the  counties  of  Essex,  Hampshire,  Hampden,  and  Franklin ; 
almost  as  much  as  Norfolk  or  Plymouth ;  more  than  half  as 
much  as  Berkshire ;  and  more  than  Suffolk,  Dukes  and  Nan- 
tucket together. 

From  these  statistics,  it  will  be  perceived  that  a  large  share 
of  the  population  and  capital  of  our  citizens,  is  employed  in 
other  pursuits  than  those  of  agriculture.  But  this  all  important 
interest  is  beginning  to  receive  increased  attention. 


Breeding  Stock. 

The  number  of  animals  exhibited  this  year,  is  not  so  large 
as  usual,  owing,  it  is  presumed,  to  the  unfavorable  state  of  the 
weather.  The  committee  regard  the  character  of  breeding 
stock  as  of  great  consequence  to  the  success  of  fsurmers  in  this 
county.  Our  soil  is  less  fertile  and  productive  in  the  usual 
crops  raised  here,  than  that  of  most  other  counties  in  the  State, 
and  therefore,  the  qualities  of  our  stock  of  domestic  animals, 
are  of  more  importance  to  our  success  in  farming  pursuits. 

The  committee  are  gratified  to  find,  that  more  attention  is 
given  to  this  subject  now  than  heretofore,  and  that  our  agricul- 
turists are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  value  of  an  improved 
breeding  stock  to  their  pecuniary  interests.  By  a  general  law 
of  nature,  good  qualities  are  transmitted  from  the  parents  to  the 
progeny.  This  principle  has  been  long  acknowledged  and 
relied  on  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  observant  husband- 
man, guided  by  experience,  alwajrs  aims  to  select  the  best  seed 
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for  re-production.  The  largest,  earliest,  and  most  perfect  ears 
of  com,  are  always  selected  for  planting  ;  and  the  best  grain  is 
saved  for  sowing.  The  healthiest  stocks  and  the  best  kinds  of 
fruit,  for  the  orchard  and  the  garden,  are  sought  for  by  the  hor- 
ticulturist. Why  should  not  the  same  principle  be  applied  in 
the  selection  of  stock  for  the  stall,  the  draught,  or  the  dairy  ? 
It  is  often  said,  that  it  costs  no  more  to  keep  a  good  cow  than 
a  poor  one.  If  the  farmer  will  reflect,  that  the  best  cow  will 
give  two  or  three  times  as  much  milk  as  an  ordinary  one,  and 
that  there  may  be  as  great  a  difference  in  the  qtutliij/j  as  in  the 
quantity,  the  importance  of  a  good  selection  is  at  once  evident. 

The  greatest  care  and  attention  are  gi>ren  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  to  the  selection  of  breeds  of  cattle,  and  great  labor 
and  expense  are  bestowed  in  improving  them.  No  one 
can  read  the  agricultural  journals  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
reports  of  those  who  have  recently  visited  that  coimtry,  without 
observing  this  fact. 

Great  praise  is  due  to  the  State  society,  for  the  importations 
which  they  have  recently  made,  at  great  expense,  of  some  of 
the  best  breeding  stock  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  our  breeds  of  cattle,  and  for  the  liberality  which  has 
been  shown,  in  distributing  specimens  throughout  the  State. 
It  is  hoped,  that  the  farmers  of  Massachusetts  will  be  able  to 
derive  great  benefit  from  this  valuable  stock  of  animals. 

The  committee  have  awarded  the  following  premiums  : — 


For  the  best  bull,     to  G.  W.  Morey,      - 

- 

$12  00 

"    2d      "      "        "  B.  P.  Dean, 

- 

10  00 

"     the  best  cow,     "  Horatio  Field,     - 

- 

10  00 

«    2d      "       "        "  Simeon  Presbrey, 

- 

8  00 

«     the  best  heifer,  "  Johnson  Gardner, 

- 

5  00 

"     2d      "       "        "  Hiram  Copeland, 

. 

3  00 

J.  DAGGETT,  Chairman. 


Horaiio  Field's  Statement 

I  offer  for  premium,  one  native  cow,  seven  years  old  last 
spring.     She  calved  April  7th,  1849.     From  one  day's  milk,.in 
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May,  three  pounds  of  butter  were  made.  Average  of  milk  per 
day,  in  June,  was  twenty  quarts,  the  weight  of  the  same,  56^  lbs. 
In  ten  days,  in  June,  there  were  made  from  her  milk,  32^*1^  lbs, 
of  butter.  Ten  days,  in  September,  there  were  made,  24^^  lbs- 
She  was  milked  three  times  a  day.  Her  daily  feed,  was  four 
quarts  of  shorts,  four  quarts  of  oats  and  com  meal,  ground  to- 
gether, and  grass. 

Taunton,  October  11/A,  1849. 


Johnson  Oardner^s  Statement. 

I  present  for  inspection,  my  cow  "  Experience,"  and  two 
two-year-old  heifers,  "Antenna"  and  "Chess-board."  The 
cow  was  raised  by  me,  and  is  six  years  old.  Her  sire  was  the 
celebrated  Durham  bull,  imported  by  Charles  Talbot,  of  New 
York  city.  Her  dam,  a  fine  proportioned  Galloway  cow,  (and 
all  my  others,  except  one,  are  a  cross  of  that  breed,  with  the 
Durham,)  was  an  excellent  milker.  For  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  my  stock,  which  I  deem  very  superior,  reference  may 
be  had  to  the  Boston  Advocate,  of  October  7th,  1843,  and  Jan- 
uary 6th,  1844,  and  also  to  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman,  of 
a  later  date. 

The  quantity  of  milk  which  this  cow  has  given,  during  the 
months  of  June,  July  and  August,  has  averaged  about  six- 
teen quarts  per  day.  Her  milk  produces  excellent  butter,  but 
I  regret  that  the  quantity  is  not  known,  as  it  has  been  manu- 
factured with  that  of  the  other  cows.  She  has  had  good  pasture 
with  my  other  stock,  but  nothing  additional,  except  for  a  few 
days,  during  the  driest  part  of  the  season,  when  all  were  soiled 
with  green  corn  sown  for  the  purpose.  She  is  perfectly  kind 
and  quiet  with  regard  to  milking  and  fences,  as  her  appearance 
indicates.  She  is  expected  to  have  a  calf  by  the  pure  Devon 
bull,  from  the  State  society,  on  the  1st  of  April  next. 

"Antenna,"  the  heifer  with  horns — and  why  she  has  horns  I 
cannot  tell — is  one  of  her  calves.  The  sire  was  a  half-blood 
Durham,  for  which,  the  society  awarded  a  premiiun,  in  1846. 
"  Chess-board,"  the  heifer  without  horns,  was  sired  by  the  same 
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animal,  and  is  from  an  excellent  Galloway  cow,  still  in  my 
possession.  They  have  had  the  same  fare  as  the  cows  and  their 
other  associates. 

VuE  del'Eau,  October  10/A,  1849. 


On  Ploughing. 

The  committee  are  unwilling  to  commence  their  report, 
without  first  making  an  effort  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
members  of  the  society,  that  our  object  in  coming  together  at  this 
time,  and  at  all  our  meetings,  is,  to  call  into  action  our  latent  ener- 
gies, to  excite  us  to  greater  industry,  and  to  wake  up  in  our  minds, 
a  spirit -of  inquiry  into  the  best  mode  of  doing  the  most  labor, 
and  doing  it  in  the  best  manner,  with  the  least  or  smallest 
means.  The  importance  and  utility  of  ploughing  matches  may 
be,  and  have  been  questioned  by  some  persons  ;  but  as  they  are 
generally  considered  the  most  exciting  and  interesting  part  of 
the  show,  very  few  are  found  to  discourage  them,  and  no  one 
who  has  made  himself  well  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  will  speak  lightly  of  them. 

All  persons  who  are  much  advanced  in  life,  can  well  remem- 
ber when  no  one  thought  of  ploughing  sward  ground,  without 
four  good  oxen  ;  and  it  was  then  often  deemed  necessary,  to 
add  a  horse.  A  team  of  this  size  would  always  require,  at 
least,  one  experienced  driver,  and  often  a  boy  in  addition,  to 
lead  or  ride  the  horse.  But  now,  the  work  is  better  done — as 
we  have  this  day  had  abundant  evidence — ^with  one  yoke  of 
oxen  and  one  hand.  And  this  state  of  things  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  been  brought  about  by  ploughing  matches,  which 
have  led  directly  to  the  better  training  of  cattle ;  and  the  gen- 
eral emulation  excited  by  them,  has  also  led  to  great  improve- 
ments in  ploughs,  as  well  as  in  the  use  of  them. 

Agriculturists  should  never  forget,  that  the  finest  and  impal- 
pable parts  of  the  soil,  is  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  actual 
portion  in  the  vegetable  growth  ;  hence  the  necessity  and  im- 
portance of  a  thorough  pulverizing  of  the  soil,  and  I  believe 
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that  the  modern  plough  inverts  the  ground  as  well,  if   not 
better  than  any  other  instrument  whatever. 

The  depth  of  ploughing,  is  a  subject  about  which  men  differ 
in  opinion ;  and  this  depends  much,  as  the  committee  think, 
upon  the  character  and  depth  of  the  arable  soil.  But  I  suppose 
all  will  agree,  that  when  the  soil  is  loosened  deep,  it  will  cause 
the  crops  to  be  better  guarded  against  drought,  and  also  against 
a  superabundance  of  rain.  Honor  is  generally  given  to  the 
victors  in  the  conflict  of  war.  But  I  have  often  thought  of  the 
vast  difference  to  the  world,  between  victories  obtained  upon 
the  battle-field,  and  those  obtained  upon  the  ploughing  field, — 
the  one  sending  weeping,  distress  and  death,  while  the  other 
blesses  the  race  with  plenty,  happiness,  joy  and  life.  If  mother 
earth  yielded  her  productions  spontaneously,  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  garden  of  Eden,  she  is  not  so  indulgent  now,  for  she 
must  needs  be  continually  stirred  and  vexed  by  the  plough  and 
the  hand  of  cultivation,  or  her  children  will  want. 

The  competitors  have  contended  earnestly  to-day,  but  fairly, 
manfully  and  peaceably,  for  the  prize ;  bringing  vividly  to 
mind  that  passage  of  sacred  writ,  which  predicts  that  "  swords 
shall  be  beat  into  ploughshares."  The  committee  suggest,  that 
lands  somewhat  unsubdued,  should  always  be  selected  for  trial, 
otherwise,  it  woidd  be  only  to  see  who  could  do  an  easy  thing 
best,  and  the  lands  this  day  selected,  were  tolerably  well 
suited  to  the  purpose.  The  committee  admit,  that  the  plough- 
men at  this  match,  have  displayed  great  skill  in  their  work, 
which  has  been  finely  done,  and  many  of  the  lots  so  nearly 
alike,  that  it  has  baffled  the  skill  of  the  committee  to  decide, 
which  was  best,  but  they  will  do  themselves  the  justice  to  say, 
they  have  mixed  no  favoritism  with  their  awards. 

The  committee,  a  part  of  which,  have  been  members  of  the 
society  from  its  commencement,  have  never  witnessed  but  one 
day  of  their  exhibition,  so  stormy  and  unpropitious,  as  was  the 
morning  of  the  present  day ;  yet  they  were  gratified  to  per- 
ceive, that  the  yeomanry  of  Bristol  county  were  not  deterred 
from  duty,  but  appeared,  and  did  excellent  service  on  the  field. 
The  whole  number  of  teams  entered,  was  twenty-four,  sixteen 
of  which,  were  of  one  yoke  of  oxen,  four,  of  horses,  and  four. 
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of  one  yoke  of  steers  and  a  horse-Hseventeen  of  which  ap- 
peared on  the  ground,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
storm,  and  performed  the  work. 

The  committee,  after  careful  examination  of  the  work,  have 
awarded  premiums  as  follows,  viz. : — 

To  Ox  Teams,  without  a  Driver. 

To  John  B.  Newcomb,  of  Norton,  Ist  premium, 
"    John  A.  Hall,  of  Raynham,        2d      do. 
"    Henry  Southworth,  of  Taunton,  3d      do. 
"    Jacob  Shepard,  of  Norton,  4th     do. 

"    Darwin  Deane,  of  Mansfield,      6th     do. 

To  Horse  Teams. 

To  Jona.  K.  Fairbanks,  of  Taunton,  1st  premium, 
"    Josiah  Woodward,  of  Norton,       2d       do. 
"    Ezra  P.  Woodward,  of  Taunton,  3d       do. 

To  Horse  and  Steer  Teams. 

To  Eben.  Paddelford,  of  Taunton,  1st  premium, 
"    Luther  L.  Short,  "         2d        do. 

*'    Eli  K.  Washburn,  of  Raynham,  3d        do. 

CROMWELL  LEONARD,  Chairman. 


#6  00 

5  00 

4  00 

3  00 

2  00 

#4  00 

3  00 

2  00 

$i  00 

3  00 

2  00 

HONET. 


There  were  four  lots  of  honey  exhibited,  some  of  which* 
were  exceedingly  fine.     We  award 


To  Simeon  Green,  of  Mansfield,  1st  premium, 
"    Bamum  Hall,  of  Raynham,    2d       do 


$6  00 
3  00 


Mr.  Green's  statement,  as  to  the  management  of  his  bees,  is 
interesting  and  instructive ;  and  it  is  hoped,  all  in  the  county, 
who  feel  interested  in  the  management  of  bees,  will  avail 
themselves  of  his  experience. 

A.  H.  HALL,  Chairman. 
43 
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Simeon  Ctreen^s  Staiement. 


I  joined  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural  Society,  the  year  af- 
ter it  was  formed.  Since  then,  I  have  brought,  almost  every 
year,  something  to  its  shows ;  more  to  aid  in  keeping  up  the 
society,  than  for  the  profit  of  a  premium.  I  have  written  more 
concerning  bees,  and  the  management  of  them,  than  all  other 
competitors.  What  little  knowledge  I  have  acquired,  in  forty 
year's  experience,  I  have  been  liberal  in  making  known  to 
others. 

If  I  rightly  understand,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  society  to 
award  their  premiums  to  those  who  obtain  the  most  and  best 
honey,  in  the  cheapest  way  possible.  The  poor  man  does  not 
wish  to  go  to  Boston,  for  a  glass  hive,  when  a  wooden  one 
will  do  better.  Profit  before  fancy.  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
convinced  by  experience,  that  wooden  boxes,  or  hives,  are  those 
that  bees  like  the  best.  I  have  three  kinds  of  patent  hives,  that 
are  all  constructed  on  the  same  principle.  In  a  part  of  them 
the  draw-boxes  are  faced  with  glass  ,*  in  the  others,  they  are  all 
of  wood,  such  as  I  offer  for  your  inspection  to-day.  I  had 
nineteen  similar  wooden  boxes,  filled  with  honey ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  many  glass  ones  were  all  imperfectly  filled. 
When  two  of  these  boxes  are  taken  from  one  hive,  (leaving,  in 
the  mother  hive,  a  supply  for  winter,)  and  are  sold  for  $2  50, 1 
consider  it  a  good  interest  on  the  investment. 

I  enter  two  hundred  and  eleven  pounds  of  honey,  almost  all 
of  which  was  taken  without  killing  a  single  bee.  I  kill  no  bees, 
except  they  are  likely  to  perish  by  the  bee  moth. 

Mansfield,  October  9,  1849. 


Ornamental  Trees. 

The  committee,  (John  A.  Hall,  Chairman^)  award  to  Sam- 
uel A.  Dean,  of  Taunton,  the  first  premium,  of  ten  dollars  ; 
he  having  set  by  the  roadside,  one  hundred  and  three  trees, 
which  are  in  a  thrifty  condition. 
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Samuel  A.  Dean^s  Statement. 

From  the  Ist  to  the  15th  of  April  last,  I  obtained  from  the 
woods,  one  maple,  fifteen  ash,  eighty-five  elm,  and  twelre 
chestnut  trees,  (one  hundred  and  three  of  which  are  in  a 
thrifty  state,)  and  had  them  set  out  by  the  roadside,  on  my 
farm,  in  the  easterly  part  of  this  town.  These  trees  were  set 
in  the  following  manner : — Large  holes  were  dug,  so  as  to  give 
the  roots  plenty  of  room.  When  the  trees  were  placed  in  the 
holes,  fine  dirt  was  sprinkled  on,  and  well  worked  in  among  the 
roots,  after  which,  water  was  poured  around  the  tree.  Unless 
the  trees  were  very  tall,  their  tops  were  left  on ;  if  top-heavy, 
the  limbs  were  thinned  out,  until  the  tree  would  stand  of  itself. 

My  reason  for  not  cutting  off  the  tops,  is  because  a  healthy 
tree  sends  outrank  shoots,  which  are  liable  to  be  split  off  by  the 
wind  ;  and  the  tree  never  grows  so  gracefully,  afterwards. 

The  chestnut  trees  did  not  succeed  well,  as  only  two  lived ; 
but  the  elm  and  ash  trees  withstood  the  dry  weather  of  the  last 
season,  much  better  than  I  expected. 

Tauntom ,  March  11,'  1849. 


Fancy  ABnciiSS. 

The  committee  would  particularly  notice  the  car  linings,  ex- 
hibited by  Messrs.  George  Holt  &  Co.,  of  Taunton.  This 
company,  we  understand,  were  the  first  to  introduce  the  manu- 
facture of  this  article  into  this  country,  and  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  it  to  the  highest  perfection.  It  is  as  soft  and 
pliable  as  cloth,  and  the  beauty  of  the  patterns,  and  brilliancy 
of  the  colors,  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  Its  advantages  over 
cloth,  for  lining  railroad  cars,  are  very  apparent.  It  is  more 
durable,  more  easily  cleaned,  and  less  liable  to  be  soiled ;  much 
handsomer,  and,  in  the  end,  cheaper.  We  are  glad  to  notice, 
that  it  is  coming  into  general  use,  not  only  for  this  purpose,  but 
for  table  mats,  coverings  for  tables,  pianos,  bureaus,  stair  car- 
pets, &,c. 

TIMOTHY  GORDON,  Chairman, 
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Grain  Crops. 

The  entries  for  premiums  were  three ;  one  for  com,  one  for 
rye,  and  one  for  beans.  The  committee  regret  that  our  farmers 
are  so  remiss,  from  year  to  year,  in  not  furnishing  statements 
of  the  results  of  their  crops.  We  believe  that  many  of  the 
farmers  in  this  county,  could  present  statements,  especially  of 
the  cultivation  of  corn,  that  would  not  only  set  an  example  for 
others  to  follow,  but  woidd  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  agricul- 
turist generally,  by  specifying  the  mode  of  cultivation,  the 
kind  of  corn  raised,  the  time  of  harvest,  and  the  quantity  ob- 
tained per  acre,  with  other  facts  respecting  the  crop. 

The  committee  are  led  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  re- 
missness. Is  it  not  owing,  frequently,  to  the  inexcusable  neg- 
lect of  farmers,  in  letting  the  time  go  by,  by  not  commencing 
in  season  to  take  the  required  account  of  their  crops,  and  to 
furnish  the  proper  certificates,  to  be  presented  with  their  claim 
for  premiums  ?  The  committee  cannot  refrain  from  referring 
to  a  case  in  pointy  which  came  under  their  own  observation.  A 
young  farmer  commenced,  early  last  season,  to  prepare  his 
ground  for  a  crop  of  corn,  with  a  full  determination  of  obtain- 
ing the  first  premium.  He  labored  long  and  hard,  through  the 
whole  season,  and  obtained  a  crop  worthy  of  notice  in  our  an- 
nual transactions ;  but  he  could  never  find  time  to  make  out 
the  requisite  papers,  to  be  presented  for  a  premium.  The  com- 
mittee allude  to  this  case,  as  they  believe  that  many  of  our 
farmers,  who  have  raised  large  crops,  have  been  left  in  the  same 
4ilenmia.     They  have  awarded 

To  Horatio  Leonard,  of  Raynham,  for  the  best  crop  of 

Indian  corn,  .  .  $10  00 

To  Simeon  Green,  of  Mansfield,  for  the  best  crop  of 
beans,  .         '  .  .      6  00 

To  Cassander  Williams,  of  Taunton,  for  his  crop  of 
rye,  a  gratuity  of     .  .  .  .      2  00 

Mr.  Williams  did  not  produce  proper  certificates ;  the  corn- 
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mittee,  therefore,  did  not  feel  justified  in  recommending  that 
the  society's  premium  be  awarded  to  him. 

JAMES  C.  STARKWEATHER,  Chairman. 


Horatio  Leonardos  Statement. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  yield  of  corn,  and  the 
expenses  of  raising  the  same,  on  one  acre  of  land,  in  the  season 
af  1848  :— 

Fifty-two  bushels  of  corn,  at  seventy-five  cents,        .     $39  00 

Expenses. 
Ploughing,  .  $  2  00 

Sixteen  cart-loads  of  manure,         .     16  00 
One  man  and  three  boys,  one  day 

each,  in  planting,  .  .      2  60 

Hoeing  twice,        .  .  .      4  00 

Seed,  ....  26 

$24  26 

Profit,       .  .  .  .    $14  76 

I  consider  that  the  top-stalks,  and  other  com  fodder,  amply 
repaid  all  other  expenses.  The  land  on  which  the  corn  was 
raised,  was  mowed  the  year  previously,  and  one  ton  of  hay  was 
cut  from  the  same. 

Ratnham. 


Simeon  Greenes  Statement. 

The  land  was  green  sward,  and  contained  one-half  an  acre. 
It  was  considered  ordinary ;  ploughed  in  November,  1847.  On 
the  first  day  of  June  following,  harrowed,  and  then  furrowed 
out,  three  feet  by  two  feet.  The  beans  were  planted  June  7th, 
(a  new  bean  with  us,  called  N.  H.  Early  Whites ;)  from  five 
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to  six  beans  were  planted  in  a  hill,  and  to  each  hill  was  applied 
one  gill  of  wood  ashes ;  no  other  manure  was  used. 


Yield,  five  bushels  and  twelve  quarts;  sold  at  $1  75, 

Expenses. 


$9  08 


Ploughing,  . 

.  «1  00 

Harrowing  and  furrowing,   . 

63 

Planting,  75 ;  harvesting,  76 ; 

1  60 

Seed  beans,  six  quarts, 

33 

Eight  bushels  ashes,  at  ten  cents, 

80 

Thrashing  and  winnowing, 

60 

$4  76 

Rrofit, 


Mansfield. 


#4  32 
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BARNSTABLE  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


The  sixth  anniversary  and  fair  of  the  society  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  October  17,  1849,  at  Barnstable.  The  weather 
was  pleasant,  and  the  crowd  of  people,  and  the  number  and 
variety  of  productions  exhibited,  proved  an  increased  interest 
in  the  occasion.  The  show  of  cattle  and  horses  was  larger,  and 
of  a  higher  order,  than  on  any  former  occasion.  The  plough- 
ing match  was  well  contested.  The  exhibition  of  vegetables, 
owing  to  the  protracted  drought  the  past  summer,  was  not 
large.  HThe  show  of  fruit,  although  not  extensive,  was  of  good 
quality  in  the  specimens  presented,  and  it  was  said  by  compe- 
tent judges,  would  compare  favorably  with  any  similar  exhib- 
ition in  the  State. 

The  address  was  delivered  by  William  Buckminster,  Esquire, 
of  Framingham. 


Farms,  &c. 

No  entry  has  been  made  for  the  premiums  offered  for  the 
most  extensive,  valuable,  and  economical  improvements  in  the 
cultivation  and  management  of  an  entire  farm,  and  only  one 
entry  for  improving  wet  meadows,  or  swamp  land.  Edward 
Thacher,  of  Yarmouth,  having  complied  with  the  society's 
rules,  the  committee  award  to  him  the  first  premium  of  $6. 

An  interesting  statement  was  received  from  Obed  &ooks,  Jr., 
of  Harwich,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  his  successful  manage- 
ment in  reclaiming  old  fields,  or  worn-out  lands.  The  com- 
mittee have  no  authority  to  grant  him  a  premium,  but  believ- 
ing his  suggestions  valuable,  they  reconmiend  that  there  be 
awarded  to  him  a  gratuity  of  $4 

•AMOS  OTIS,  Chairman. 
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Obed  Brooks,  Jr*s.  Statement. 

In  all  the  towns  in  this  county  there  may  be  seen  tracts  of 
land  lying  unfenced  and  unimproved,  the  surface  of  which  is 
being  blown  off  by  the  winds,  and  which  are  becoming  barren, 
sandy,  and  unsightly. 

Having  had  some  experience  in  reclaiming  such  waste  lands, 
I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  farming  community  are  not 
generally  aware  of  the  facility  with  which  they  can  be  ren- 
dered not  only  pleasant  to  the  eye,  but  profitable  to  the  culti- 
vator. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  soil  of  the  Gape,  even  that  which 
has  the  appearance  of  great  sterility,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  Indian  com.  With  a  slight  dressing,  by  proper  cul- 
tivation^ it  can  be  made  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  com  the  first 
year ;  and  by  laying  down  to  grass  in  the  fall,  may  be  brought 
into  good  pastures.  Moreover,  by  setting  upon  the  borders  of 
the  enclosure  the  abele,  or  silver  leaf — a  tree  exactly  adapted  to 
such  loose  and  sandy  soils,  and  not  liable  to  be  eaten  by  cattle, 
— ^they  may  be  made  to  improve  the  appearance  of  any  village, 
and  give  an  air  of  thrift  and  beauty  to  the  waste  places  of  the 
Cape.  Among  the  articles  for  manuring  such  lands,  I  have 
derived  great  advantage  from  pond  mud,  carted  directly  from  the 
bed ;  but  my  success  with  a  particular  field  of  this  description, 
which  I  have  cultivated  entirety  without  manurey  induces  me  to 
offer  you  my  mode  of  management. 

The  field  I  allude  to  is  situated  in  a  central  part  of  the  town 
of  Harwich,  and  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  county  road,  on 
the  other  side  by  a  pond,  and  contains  eleven  and  one-half 
acres.  I  purchased  it  three  years  ago,  giving  eighty  dollars  for 
the  lot.  It  was  then,  and  had  been  for  several  years  a  common. 
It  had  been  worn  out  by  the  skinning  process^  and  some  po^ 
tions  of  it  had  already  began  to  bhw^  and  to  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  beach  sand.  It  had  often  been  offered  for  sale,  at  a  price 
considerably  less  than  that  which  I  paid  for  it,  but  it  was  con- 
sidered hardly  worth  the  fencing. 

In  the  spring  of  1847, 1  fenced  it  with  post  and  rail  fence, 
at  a  cost  of  seventy  dollars,  using  cedar  posts  and  chestnut 
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rails,  which,  by  the  way,  I  consider  the  most  economical  fencing 
for  this  region.  Commenced  ploughing  it  as  late  as  the  first 
of  May,  with  one  horse,  and  Prouty's  No.  21  plough ;  ploughed 
it  very  deep,  at  all  times  bringing  up  the  subsoil,  which  was 
sand  mixed  with  a  yellowish  loam.  I  planted  it  the  19th  and 
20th  of  May,  with  corn  called  the  smutty  white,  in  hills  four 
feet  apart  each  way.  The  after  cultivation  was  very  thorough, 
and  to  this,  together  with  the  deep  ploughing,  I  attribute,  more 
than  to  anything  else,  the  productiveness  of  the  field.  I  used 
the  cultivator  at  every  hoeing — which  was  four  times — ^running 
it  very  deep,  twice  in  a  row  both  ways.  At  the  second  hoeing 
pulled  all  except  two  plants  in  a  hill.  At  the  last  hoeing,  26th 
August,  sowed  rye,  oats,  and  grass  seed,  putting  on  to  the  acre 
twelve  quarts  rye,  sixteen  quarts  oats,  eight  quarts  herds  grass, 
twelve  quarts  red  top,  and  eight  pounds  clover  seed. 

I  raised  from  this  field  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  bushels  of 
com,  of  excellent  quality,  which  sold  readily  at  eighty-five  cents 
per  bushel,  and  thirty-eight  budiels  of  potatoes.  The  crop  of 
rye  taken  off  the  next  year  measured  fifty-five  bushels. 

The  grass  seed  took  well,  and  has  brought  the  field  into 
a  fine  sward  and  good  pasturage.  The  oats  sowed  along  with 
tl)e  grass  seed  having  grown  up  six  or  eight  inches  in  the  fall, 
w^e  cut  down  by  the  frost,  and  served  as  a  coating  of  manure 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  grass  and  rye  plants. 

Statement  efthe  Produce  of  the  Field. 

166  bushels  com,  at  86c.,           ....  ^132  60 

36    do.      hog  com,  at  26c.,    -        -        -        -  8  76 

Husks  and  stalks 20  00 

38  bushels  potatoes,  at  76c.,        ...        -  28  60 

66      do.     rye,  at  80c.,      -        -        -        -        -  44  00 

Pumpkins,         .----.-  600 

Rye  straw,        ...-..-  10  00 

$248  86 
Deduct  one  half  for  cultivating,  $124  42 

^<      rye,  oats,  and  grass  seed  sown,  26  00 

K<      interest  oh  land  and  fence,  5  60        164  92 

44 
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Total  receipts  for  produce,     .        -        -        -        -    ^48  86 
Expense  of  cultivation,  -  »    -        -        -        -      164  92 

Profit, $93  93 

Old  Field  in  Account  with  the  Owner j  Dr. 

Dec.  20,  1846,     To  paid  for  land,    -        -        -        -  $80  00 

April  26, 1847,      "   cost  of  fencing,         -        -        -  70  00 
'<    60  abele   and  locust  trees,  and 

setting,         -        -        -        -  6  00 
'<   balance  of  interest,  and  taxes  to 

October,  1849,      -        -        -  4  00 

|159  00 
Contra  Cr, 

By  profit  from  crops,  1847-8,         -        -    $93  93 

"   pasture,  1848, 6  60 

'<   rec'd  for  91  rods  land,  sold  for  house 

lot, 36  00 

"   pasture,  1849, 16  00 

tl60  43 

Balance, f8  67 

It  appears  by  the  foregoing  statement  and  account,  that  the 
field  now  contains  about  eleven  acres,  well  fenced,  and  in 
good  heart,  and  that  it  stands  me  in  eight  dollars  and  fifty-seven 
cents. 

Habwich,  October  16,  1849. 


Probucs. 

nrhe  committee,  (Obsd  Brooks,  Jr.,   Chairman  j)  awarded 

the  following  premiums : — 

On  oats,  to  Braley  Jenkins,  Jr.,  of  Barnstable,  he  having 
raised  thirty-eight  and  one-quarter  bushels  on  one- 
half  acre,  Ist  premium,        -  -  -  -  $3  00 
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On  oats,  to  Edward  Bacon,  of  Barnstable,  he  having 

raised  fifty-two  bushels  on  one   acre,  2d  premium,  $1  60 

On  rye,  to  James  H.  Enowles,  of  Eastham,  he  having 
raised  twenty-eight  and  one-half  bushels  on  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre,  1st  premium,       -  -  -    5  00 

On  Barley,  to  Samuel  Childs,  of  Barnstable,  he  having 
raised  twenty-five  bushels  on  three-quarters  of  an 
acre,  1st  premium,    -  -  -  -  -    3  00 

On  wheat,  to  James  H.  Knowles,  of  Eastham,  he  having 
raised  fourteen  and  a  half  bushels  on  one  acre,  Ist 
premium,      -  -  -  -  -  -4  00 

On  Beans,  to  Joseph  Bodfish,  of  Barnstable,  he  having 
raised  six  bushels  on  forty-two  rods  of  land,  1st 
premium,      -  -  -  -  -  -400 

On  potatoes,  to  Edward  Thacher,  of  Yarmouth,  he 
having  raised  one  hundred  and  twenty 
bushels  on  half  an  acre,  1st  premiumy    -      6  00 

"  "         to  Joseph  Bodfish,  of  Barnstable,  he  hav- 

ing raised  seventy-five  bushels  on  eighty- 
one  rods  of  land,  2d  premium,     -  -    3  00 

French  Turnips,  to  Joseph  Bodfish,  of  Barnstable,  he 
having  raised  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  and  one- 
half  bushels  on  forty-one  and  one-half  rods  of  land, 
1st  premium,  -  -  -  -  -     6  00 

English  Hay,  to  Edward  Bacon,  of  Barnstable,  he  having 
raised  three  tons  1216  lbs.,  of  the  first  quality,  on  one 
acre,  1st  premium,    -  -  -  -  -     4  00 


Braley  Jenkins  Jr^$.  Statement 

The  oats  that  I  enter  for  premium,  were  raised  on  land  that 
was  planted  with  com  last  year.  This  year  I  put  on  the  half 
acre,  six  horse  loads  of  fine  compost  manure,  as  a  top-dressing. 
The  land  a  sandy  loam,  with  a  peat  bottom.  Yield,  thirty- 
eight  and  one-quarter  bushels. 

Barnstable,  Oct.  17.  1849. 
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Edward  Bacon^s  Statement. 

I  enter,  for  premium,  the  growth  of  hay  on  one  acre  of  land ; 
the  land  being  measured,  about  the  first  of  July  last,  by  one  of 
the  executive  committee.  Prom  this  acre,  I  cut,  sold,  and 
weighed,  from  the  13th  to  the  18th  of  said  July,  three  tons 
twelve  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds  of  the  best  quality  of  Eng- 
lish hay ;  it  being  well  mixed,  and  about  equal  parts,  of  clover, 
Timothy,  and  fine-top.  About  one-half  of  said  acre  has  been 
in  grass  for  over  twenty-five  years ;  the  other  half,  for  six  or 
seven  years.  This  land  is  usually  mown  twice  a  year,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  each  year,  about  ten  loads  of  compost  are  spread 
thereon. 


Gjelafsb  and  Cbakbkbrubs. 

The  committee  were  gratified  at  the  exhibition  of  grapes. 
They  believe  that  the  soil  of  Cape  Cod,  in  well  chosen  situa- 
tions, is  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  delicious  fruit,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  future,  we  shall  see  as  good  specimens 
as  have  been  presented  to-day,  and  in  larger  quantities,  and  by 
a  greater  number  of  contributors.  The  small  lot  of  Catawba 
grapes,  presented  by  Edward  Hallet,  was  finely  ripened,  and 
was  a  good  illustration  of  the  success  with  which  they  can  be 
cultivated  on  the  Cape.  The  branch  of  Isabella  grapes,  pre- 
sented by  Rodney  Baxter,  exhibited  good  taste  and  skill  in 
training,  and  the  fruit  was  very  perfect.  It  was  produced  from 
a  vine  trained  on  the  side  of  a  building,  with  a  southern  expo- 
sure, and  showed  that  mode  of  cultivation  to  be  a  profitable 
one.  Probably  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  adopted  in  this  coimty, 
except  in  places  sheltered  fron^  storms  in  some  other  way.  By 
adopting  this  manner  of  raising  grapes,  the  walla  of  bama, 
sheds,  and  dwelling-houses,  may  be  easily  covered  witb  crops 
of  excellent  fruit,  at  a  very  small  expense,  and  without  occu- 
pying any  land  that  is  useful  for  any  other  purpose.  Consider- 
ing the  care,  labor,  and  cost,  necessary  to  ensure  a  crop,  perhaps 
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no  fruit  can  be  made  to  yield  a  better  reward,  and  its  cultivation 
may  be  successfully  undertaken,  by  persons  of  the  most  limited 
means.     The  committee  have  awarded 

To  Russell  Hinckley,  of  Barnstable,  the  first  premium, 
for  experiments  in  the  cultivation  of  cranberries,  on 
not  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground,  .  ^6  00 

To  Ezekiel  Thacher,  of  Barnstable,  the  second  pre- 
mium, do.,     .  .  .  .  .     3  00 

GEORGE  MARSTON,  Chairman. 


Russell  Hinckley^ s  Statement 

The  quarter  of  an  acre  of  cranberry  meadow,  I  have  entered 
for  premium,  was,  previous  to  the  autumn  of  1843,  used  as  a 
pasture,  and  produced  nothing  but  a  coarse  kind  of  grass,  and 
a  few  natural  cranberry  vines.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  I 
enclosed  the  piece  by  a  ditch,  three  feet  in  width  and  depth, 
which  answered  the  purpose  of  a  fence.  I  then  covered  the 
same  with  beach  sand,  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  which  I  con- 
sidered sufBcient  to  kill  the  grass.  In  the  following  spring,  I 
set  the  same  with  cranberry  vines,  obtained  from  Sandy  Neck, 
(so  called.)  In  about  three  years  from  the  time  of  setting,  the 
vines  covered  the  ground,  and  bore  a  few  cranberries.  They 
have  continued  to  increase,  and  this  year  I  have  picked  from 
them,  twelve  bushels  of  excellent  cranberries,  a  specimen  of 
which  I  present  herewith.  From  one  rod  of  the  above  piece, 
I  picked  one  bushel  and  one-half  of  cranberries.  The  expense 
of  sanding,  I  estimate  at  twenty-five  dollars. 

Babkstable,  October  17,  1849. 


Fruit  Trees. 

There  appears  to  have  been,  among  the  farmers  of  thjs 
county,  many  discouraging  circumstances  in  the  cultivation  of 
fruit  trees.     Their  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  so  little 
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success,  that  but  few  have  made  application  for  premiums.  In 
some  parts  of  the  county,  the  borer  has  been  unusually  destruc- 
tive ;  while  in  other  sections,  the  slug- worm  has  proved  equally 
as  niinous,  to  the  growth  of  young  peach,  pear,  and  quince 
trees.  The  committee  would  state,  however,  that  they  have 
awarded  a  premium  of  three  dollars,  to  George  Lovell,  of  Barn- 
stable, for  the  best  cultivated  quince  orchard.  He  has  five  trees 
that  are  fifty,  ten  that  are  eleven,  and  fifteen  that  are  five 
years  old.  All  but  three  of  these  trees  are  of  the  best  qual- 
ity of  pear-quinces,  and  are  good  bearers.  Last  year,  these 
trees  produced  forty  bushels ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  they  will 
produce,  this  autumn,  fifty  bushels.  The  oldest  are  vigorous 
and  healthy,  and  bear  as  abundantly  as  at  any  former  period. 

A  portion  of  them  stand  upon  a  ridge,  thrown  up  from  a  flag 
bottom  ;  the  others,  upon  land  made  over  the  flags,  and  do  not 
suflfer  from  drought.  Mr.  Lovell's  practice  has  been,  to  put  a 
wheelbarrow  load  of  horse  manure  around  each  tree,  every  aa- 
tumn,  allowing  his  hens  to  work  around  them,  to  keep  the 
earth  loose,  and  free  from  grass.  They  have  a  southern  aspect, 
and  are  sheltered  from  the  north  and  northwest  winds,  by  a 
tight  board  fence.  They  have  not  been  troubled  with  the 
borer  ;  and,  while  loaded  with  fruit,  many  of  the  new  branches 
have  grown  between  five  and  six  feet,  the  past  season.  The 
whole  ground  occupied  by  these  trees,  is  eighteen  rods. 

The  committee  have  also  awarded  a  premium  of  three  dol- 
lars, to  Lot  Hinckley,  of  Barnstable,  for  the  successful  cultiva- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  eighty  peach  trees,  which  are  now  in 
a  flourishing  condition.  Some  of  them  were  planted  in  1846, 
and  have  borne  fruit  abundantly,  the  past  season. 

S.  B.  PHINNEY,  Chairfnan, 


Milch  Cows« 

There  was  awarded,  by  the  Committee  on   Milch  Cows, 
(LoRiNo  Crocker,  Chairman,) 

To  Joshua  Thayer,  of  Barnstable,  1st  premium,  |6  00 
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To  Lot  Hinckley,  of  Barnstable,  2d  premium,  .      $5  00 

"    Joseph  Cobb,  do.        3d       do.  .3  00 


Joshua  Thayer* 8  Statement 

The  cow  which  I  exhibit  for  premium,  is  of  native  breed, 
and  ten  years  old.  She  calved,  March  27,  1849.  The  calf 
was  killed  at  six  weeks  old,  and  weighed  eighty-eight  pounds, 
without  the  head  and  hide.  During  the  past  season,  she  has 
had  no  other  feed  than  common  pasturage.  In  the  month  of 
June,  she  gave  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  quarts  of  milk, 
from  which  I  made  forty  pounds  of  butter.  In  the  month  of 
September,  she  gave  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  quarts  of 
milk,  from  which  I  made  twenty-one  pounds  of  butter.  I  have 
no  accurate  means  of  judging  of  the  richness  of  her  milk,  al- 
though the  average  has  been  one  pound  of  butter  from  nine 
quarts  of  milk. 

Babnstable,  October  17,  1849. 


Lot  Hinckley^ s  Statement. 

nrhe  cow  I  offer  for  premium,  calved  in  April  last.  I  killed 
the  calf  when  four  weeks  old,  which  weighed  twenty-five  and 
a  half  pounds  to  the  quarter.  The  cow  gave  fifteen  quarts  of 
milk  per  day,  in  June,  which  weighed  two  pounds  ten  ounces 
to  the  quart.  I  made  and  sold  twenty-three  pounds  of  butter 
from  her  milk,  in  the  month  of  June,  besides  the  butter  and 
milk  used  in  my  family.  In  September,  she  gave  nine  quarts 
of  milk  per  day,  weighing  two  pounds  thirteen  ounces  to  the 
quart,  and  making  twenty  pounds  of  butter,  besides  the  milk 
used  in  the  family. 

Babnstable,  October  17,  1849. 
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Joseph  CobVs  Staiement. 

The  cow  which  I  present  for  premium,  is  four  years  old. 
She  calved  in  May.  In  June,  she  gave  eleven  quarts  of  milk 
per  day,  and  made  thirty-nine  pounds  of  butter.  Her  feed  was 
common  pasture.  In  September,  she  gave  six  quarts  of  milk 
per  day,  which  made  twenty-four  pounds  of  butter. 

Barnstable,  October  17,  1849. 
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AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETES 


Agricultural  Improtements. 


[Extrads  from  an  Mdress,  by  Hon.  Asa  T.  Newhall,  at  (he  last  Fair  of  (he 
Essex  ^^IgrieuUural  Sociehf.] 

The  agriculture  of  the  county  of  Essex,  and  of  our  State, 
for  some  two  or  three  generations  after  our  fathers  secured 
titles  to  their  farms,  had  erected  their  buildings  and  cleared 
a  field  for  grain  and  vegetables,  set  out  orchards,  and  cut  away 
the  beaver  dams,  that  flowed  many  of  our  meadow  lands,  on 
which,  they  afterwards  raised  fodder  for  their  cattle,  remained 
about  the  same. 

It  is  true,  they  improved  their  homesteads,  by  erecting  better 
buildings  and  better  fences,  but  the  sons  would  plough  the 
same,  and  generally,  only  the  same  fields  that  had  been 
ploughed  by  their  fathers ;  and  not  being  acquainted  with  the 
proper  mode  of  cultivating  the  soil,  so  as  to  have  continued  its 
productiveness,  very  little  improvement  was  made  in  fanning. 
It  was  thought,  that  only  a  few  patches  of  the  land  in  our 
county  could  ever  be  made  into  productive  and  profitable 
farms.  When  we  take  a  look  among  the  fanns  of  the  county, 
and  find  sO  large  a  proportion  of  them  composed  of  gravd 
knolls,  sand  banks,  sunken  swamps,  and  wet  meadows,  (the 
process  of  reclamation  at  that  time  being  unknown,)  we  have 
no  good  reason  to  condenm  their  judgment. 

It  is  only  about  half  a  century  since  the  first  efforts  were 
46 
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made  to  increase  our  crops  of  hay  by  reclaiming  wet  meadows, 
and  carrying  on  to  our  dry,  gravel  lands,  what  was  taken  from 
the  ditches  to  drain  them.  Forty-seven  years  ago  this  month, 
a  young  man  in  my  neighborhood,  conunenced  the  improve- 
ment of  a  piece  of  sunken  meadow  and  swamp  land,  by  drain- 
ing, and  wheeling  on  gravel  and  sand,  from  four  to  six  inches 
deep.  The  neighbors  unitedly  sneered  at  the  undertaking,  and 
some  of  them  inquired  of  his  father,  whether  he  permitted  his 
son  to  trade  and  do  business  for  himself.  The  son,  however, 
having  succeeded  by  the  third  year,  to  raise  six  tons  of  timothy 
and  foxtail,  on  two  acres,  called  upon  a  son  of  one  who  had  ridi- 
culed the  undertaking,  to  assist  in  harvesting  the  crop.  His 
father,  on  being  made  acquainted  with  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment, sent  one  of  his  younger  sons  into  a  swamp,  and  kept  him 
there  during  his  minority.  But  it  was  many  years,  before  much 
was  done  in  this  branch  of  improvement  ,*  and  most  of  our  fimn- 
ers  thought  that  land  that  could  not  be  ploughed,  could  not  be 
improved. 

Some  pieces  of  meadow  land,  of  shallow  soil,  where  the 
plough  would  run  to  or  near  to,  the  hard  pan  beneath,  were  culti- 
vated, and  made  productive  of  rich  grasses,  for  one  or  two  years 
only ;  for,  although  they  were  sufficiently  ditched,  to  take  the 
water  from  the  soil  above  the  hard  pan,  the  ^bsoil  would  retain 
the  water  so  long  before  it  found  its  way  to  the  drains,  rend^ 
ing  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of  the  roots  of  the  grass  so  cold, 
as  to  reproduce  the  natural  grasses  in  two  or  three  years,  unless 
it  was  constantly  warmed  with  manure.  But  by  using  the 
subsoil  plough,  breaking  up  and  loosening  the  soil  to  a  greater 
depth,  the  draining  may  be  facilitated. 

Our  wet  meadows  and  swamps,  where  the  mud  or  peat  is 
from  two  to  ten  feet  in  depth,  if  capable  of  being  drained  .at  a 
reasonable  expense,  are  of  much  greater  value  for  reclamation, 
than  those  of  a  shallow  soil ;  as  by  sinking  the  ditches  to  a 
proper  depth,  they  may  easily  be  made  as  dry  as  may  be  desirar 
ble  for  the  growth  of  grain,  vegetables  and  grasses.  These  lands 
of  deep  soil  are  mostly  incapable  of  being  ploughed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  improvement,  and  it  is  bad  policy  so  to  do,  where 
they  will  admit  of  it.   The  most  economical  mode  to  be  adopted, 
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as  far  as  my  experience  enables  me  to  speak,  is  to  clear  the 
surface  of  grasses  and  bushes,  and  cover  with  sand  or  gravel; 
sufficient  to  kill  the  native  growth  of  vegetation ;  then  manure, 
and  sow  with  rye  and  grass,  if  in  the  autumn,  or  with  oats  and 
grass,  if  in  the  spring  or  summer ;  for  if  the  grain  fails,  the 
roots  of  the  rye  or  oats  will  strengthen  the  surface,  and  aid  the 
grass  in  getting  root. 

These  lands,  improved  in  manner  aforesaid,  without  plough- 
ing, continue  productive  without  any  additional  expense,  much 
longer  than  those  which  have  been  ploughed  ;  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  original  growth,  which  has  been  covered  by  the 
top-dressing,  furnishing  food  for  the  cultivated  grasses.  By  an 
experiment  I  made  some  twenty  years  since,  by  the  above 
mode,  on  one  acre,  I  obtained  good  crops  of  hay  for  eight 
years  in  succession,  without  any  dressing ;  the  ninth  season, 
the  crop  was  somewhat  less  than  a  ton ;  it  was  then  ploughed 
in  the  fall  of  that  year,  and  planted  the  first  day  of  the  follow- 
ing June.  The  sand  and  peat  had  become  well  mixed,  was 
very  mellow  and  easy  to  till.  The  acre  produced  fifty  bushels 
of  com — ^having  one  row  of  potatoes  around  the  margin.  The 
next  year,  it  produced  about  forty  bushels  of  barley. 

We  have  an  abundance  of  these  lands,  as  yet  in  a  state  of 
nature,  which,  if  reclaimed  and  rendered  as  productive  as  they 
might  be,  and  our  dry  lands  sufficiently  manured,  from  our 
peat  meadows  and  swamps,  few,  if  any  parts  of  the  State,  of 
the  same  area,  would  produce  more  good  hay  than  our  own 
county. 

Our  salt  marshes,  which  have  been  a  reliable  source  for  stock 
fodder,  have,  within  a  few  years,  been  thought  less  of  than 
formerly.  The  cattle  fed  upon  the  hay  grown  from  them, 
have  been  represented  by  a  gentleman  who  stands  high  in  our 
society,  as  the  successors  of  Pharaoh's  lean  kine.  The  loss  of 
its  reputation,  as  good  fodder  for  cattle  has  been  owing,  in  my 
opinion,  to  its  having  been  fed  out  before  it  was  fully  cured. 
It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  let  our  low  marsh  hay  lie  in 
swath,  from  six  to  eight  days,  to  make.  Recently  it  has,  and 
I  think  with  more  economy,  been  put  up,  the  weather  permit- 
ting, in  less  than  half  that  time,  for  it  is  much  better  to  be  cured 
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in  stacks,  than  spread  upon  the  marsh,  after  it  is  sufficiently 
dry  to  keep ;  but  it  requires  longer  time  for  making.  The  low 
marsh  hay  is  not  fully  made,  until  it  is  six  months  or  a  year 
old.  If  fed  out  when  green,  to  cows,  the  milk  will  taste  of  it ; 
if  to  working  cattle,  it  will  weaken  them  ]  but  when  kept  till 
fully  cured,  it  will  make  good  butter,  and  support  the  ox  at  the 
plough.  As  cattle  require  a  portion  of  salt,  and  will  not  thri?e 
well  without  it,  the  cheapest  and  easiest  way  of  supplying 
them,  is  to  feed  more  or  less  with  this  hay,  which  will  furnish 
food  with  the  salt.  Every  farm,  within  a  reasonable  distance, 
ought  to  contain  a  piece  of  these  lands. 

Our  marsh  lands  have  been  very  much  improved  by  ditch- 
ing; but  the  improvement  has  been  attributed  to  draining, 
which  is  generally  considered  one  and  the  same  thing,  though 
very  different  as  respects  the  effects  on  salt  marshes.  By  re- 
conmiending  the  draining  of  marshes  to  improve  them,  it  can- 
not be  expected  that  those  whose  lands  are  already  too  dry, 
would  think  of  draining,  when,  in  fact,  the  high  and  dryest 
parts  of  the  marsh  are  most  benefitted  by  ditching ; — as  the 
ditches  are  filled,  or  partly  so,  twice  in  twenty-four  hours  by 
the  tide,  which  cools  and  moistens  the  dry  parts,  and  rendos 
them  productive,  increasing  the  crops  more  than  four-fold. 

Although  we  have  doubled,  if  not  trebled,  our  crops  of  hay, 
our  pastures  have  deteriorated.  Perhstps  not  more  than  half 
the  stock  is  now  pastured  in  the  county,  certainly  not  in  this  sec- 
tion of  it,  that  there  was  fifty  years  ago.  This  diminution  of 
pasturage  is  attributable  to  various  causes.  In  some  parts  of  the 
county,  portions  of  the  pasture  lands  have  been  converted  into 
house  lots,  gardens,  and  tillage.  On  many  of  oiu  postures,  the 
ancient  oaks  and  other  forest  trees,  which  were  reserved  by  our 
fathers  for  shade  and  ornament,  and  were  the  natural  defence 
of  the  surface  against  the  scorching  and  exhausting  rays  of  our 
summer  sun,  have  been  removed. 

Another,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  cause  of  the  deterioration 
of  these  lands,  is  owing  to  our  farmers  generally  having  aban- 
doned the  keeping  of  sheep,  which  are  the  best  gleaners  of 
pastures,  after  other  stock ;  readily  feeding  upon  bushes,  vines, 
briars  and  other  foul  growth  that  is  left  by  other  stock,  and 
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which  will  increase  and  soon  run  out  a  pasture,  if  left  to  the 
occupancy  of  the  cow  and  horse,  without  the  intervention  of 
dieep  or  the  plough.  I  am  confident  that  ^eep,  equal  to  half 
the  number  of  cows,  may  be  kept  in  the  same  pastures  without 
detriment  to  the  cows,  by  letting  the  sheep  follow  the  cows 
from  pasture  to  pasture ;  and  there  is  no  mode  which  has  been 
recommended  for  exterminating  wood  waxen  and  other  nox- 
ious weeds,  that  destroy  all  valuable  growth  of  vegetation,  that 
can  be  adopted  for  this  purpose,  attended  with  so  little  expense, 
or  perhaps  I  may  say  with  any  profit,  as  that  of  feeding  with 
sheep.  If  the  surface  is  cleared  by  mowing  or  burning,  or  both, 
and  fully  pastured  with  sheep,  and  if  so  highly  stocked  as  to 
require  some  extra  feed,  the  better.  In  three  years  the  land 
will  be  entirely  cleared,  the  soil  enriched  and  fit  for  the  plough, 
where  it  is  not  too  rocky,  and  where  it  is,  it  will  make  good 
dairy  pastures.  A  very  considerable  portion  of  these  lands,  in 
this  part  of  our  county,  have  been  permitted,  and  in  some  in- 
stances encouraged,  to  grow  over  to  wood,  which,  owing  to  the 
rocks  and  roughness  of  the  surface  being  unfit  for  cultivation, 
is  probably  for  the  interest  of  the  owners,  and  certainly  no  det- 
riment to  the  public. 

Our  pastures  might  be  very  much  improved,  undoubtedly,  by 
planting  forest  trees  upon  them  of  different  kinds,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil. 

On  our  dry,  gravelly  and  sandy  soils  the  locust  thrives  well ; 
and  as  they  absorb  the  dew  that  falls  upon  them,  they  do  not 
decrease,  but  rather  increase  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  and  the 
dropping  of  the  foliage,  especially  the  blossoms,  which  are  very 
rich,  greatly  increases  the  fertility  of  the  land.  A  plantation 
of  these  trees  upon  any  of  our  dry  pasture  lands  of  twelve  ct 
fifteen  years  growth,  will  more  than  double  the  feed,  and  in 
the  course  of  thirty  years  the  timber  and  wood  will  be  worth 
at  least  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  In  making  this  assertion 
I  speak  advisedly,  and  am  ready  to  prove  the  facts,  by  a  grove 
I  have  raised  from  the  seed,  and  planted  out  within  that  time. 
The  grass  that  grows  under  the  locust  is  very  sweet,  and  read- 
ily eaten  by  cows  or  horses. 

The  expense  of  raising  a  nursery  of  these  trees  is  trifling  ; 
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the  seed  germinatas  well,  if  the  earth  is  properly  jurepared ;  bat 
as  ours  is  colder  than  their  native  climate,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
some  artificial  heat.  Soaking  the  seed  in  warm  water  wUl  an- 
swer the  purpose,  but  a  better  method  is  to  warm  the  soU  by  a 
fire  on  the  surface  either  before  or  after  sowing. 

The  willow  on  low  marshy  lands  will  rather  improve  the 
grass  than  otherwise,  and  afford  a  large  quantity  of  wood,  it 
being  of  rapid  growth. 

Yery  little  has  been  done  in  this  county  in  {^anting  forest 
trees  until  recently,  and  I  am  happy  to  know  that  enterprising 
gentlemen  are  now  making  experiments  by  planting  groves  of 
many  kinds  of  our  native  as  well  as  foreign  varieties.  On 
most  of  the  farms  in  our  county  there  are  patches  of  waste  land 
that  might  be  profitably  appropriated  to  the  growing  of  wood, 
and  by  planting  trees  on  the.  sides  of  our  highways,  much  val- 
uable wood  might  be  raised,  our  thoroughfares  ornamented  and 
the  public  benefitted. 

Our  crops  of  com,  grain,  and  vegetables  have  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  improved  mode  of  cultivation,  which  has  in  a 
great  degree  been  the  fruits  of  our  agricultural  societies  by  col- 
lecting and  disseminating  the  results  of  experiments. 

The  greatest  deficiency  of  good  husbandry  of  our  fields  of 
grain  and  vegetables,  is  in  permitting  the  weeds  to  grow  and 
seed  the  latter  part  of  the  season.  The  great  length  of  time 
required  to  harvest  and  secure  fodder  for  our  cattle  during  our 
long  winters,  and  which  generally  employs  all  hands  in  the 
hay  field,  permits  the  weeds  to  get  ahead  of  the  hoe  and  culti- 
vator, and  assert  the  supremacy,  so  that  many  will  be  discour- 
aged, and  give  up  the  contest,  as  described  by  the  followiDg 
anecdote. 

An  aged  farmer  in  the  town  of  Lynn,  had  a  potato  patch, 
some  two  miles  from  the  homestead,  and  deferring  to  hoe  at 
the  proper  time,  at  last  harnessed  his  horse,  took  his  plough, 
apparatus,  and  boy  into  his  cart,  and  went  to  the  field,  for  the 
purpose  of  ploughing  among  his  potatoes ;  after  unharnessing 
his  horse,  and  unloading  his  plough,  he  deliberately  walked 
around  the  field,  carefully  inspected  it,  but  returned,  harnessed 
his  horse,  reloaded  his  plough,  and  taking  a  serious  look  over 
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the  field,  with  a  long  sigh,  says,  ''  I  wish  thee  well,  but  I  can- 
not help  thee,"  and  returned  home.  It  would  be  better,  in 
many  instances,  to  plough  in  the  crop  with  the  weeds,  than  to 
permit  them  to  ripen,  and  shed  their  seed  for  a  future  crop. 

As  long  ago  as  eighteen  hundred  twenty-one,  premiums  were 
offered  for  mixed  crops  of  Indian  com,  potatoes  and  bush  beans ; 
or  any  two  of  them  to  make  a  mixed  crop,  planted  in  alternate 
rows  or  hills.  But  one  premium,  I  believe,  has  been  claimed, 
which  was  for  a  crop  of  corn  and  potatoes  planted  in  alternate 
rows ;  the  experiment  made  at  that  time,  by  measurement  of 
land  and  produce,  showed  that  the  mixed  crop  yielded  some 
nineteen  per  cent  more,  than  that  which  was  planted  separate- 
ly. The  com  and  potatoes  planted  in  this  way  are  mutual 
helps  to  each  other ;  the  potatoes  shading  the  roots  of  the  com 
and  protecting  it  from  the  effects  of  drought,  and  the  com,  in 
the  months  of  July  and  August,  screening  the  potatoes  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  crops  planted  in  this  way,  adding 
the  value  of  potatoes  in  com,  yielding  from  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred bushels  per  acre,* 

It  has  generally  been  thought  by  fanners,  that  the  ripest  com 
and  potatoes  were  the  best  for  seed.  But  so  far  as  my  obser- 
vation goes,  com  gathered  soon  after  it  is  out  of  the  milk,  and 
is  but  partially  glazed,  will  vegetate  and  come  up,  about  two 
days  earlier  than  that  which  is  fully  ripened  in  the  field  ,*  and 
as  the  most  critical  time  for  the  growing  plant  is  while  it  lies 
buried  in  the  earth,  the  sooner  it  is  up,  the  less  danger  in  case 
ci  storms  and  wet  weather. 

Potatoes,  to  raise  for  seed,  should  be  planted  late  in  the  sea- 
son, that  their  growth  may  be  checked  by  the  frost  before  they 


'Since  this  addresi  was  deliirered,  I  have  found  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia  Society 
for  promoting  agriculture,  a  communication  from  John  Lorrain,  Esq.,  stating  experiments 
made  by  him  on  mixed  crops  of  Indian  corn  and  potatoes.  He  says,  *'  he  has  frequently 
planted  Indian  com  in  single  rows,  eight  feet  asunder,  and  dropped  single  com  two  feet  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  in  rows  so  as  to  stand  in  single  plants ;  when  the  com  was  ridged, 
potatoes  were  planted  in  the  clearing  out  furrows  which  were  filled  with  rolled  dung,  and 
elosed  by  two  Airrows,  backed  over  the  potatoes  by  the  plough.  I  have  had  repeatedly  forty 
to  fifty  bushels  of  shelled  com,  and  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  potatoes 
to  the  acre.  In  weight,  the  crop  ahrays  exceeded  the  best  eom  cultivated  in  the  common 
way.  This  mode  was  suggested  to  me  by  Oen.  Washington,  who  told  me  he  had  great 
I  in  it" 
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are  ripe ;  as  the  unripe  potatoes  will  produce  an  earlier  and 
more  abundant  crop  than  those  fully  ripened. 

The  reports  we  have  had  upon  manures,  the  process  of  mak- 
ing composts,  and  the  different  materials  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  different  kinds  of  manure,  and  their  adaptedness  to 
different  soils,  leave  but  little  further  to  be  said  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  except  perhaps  in  their  af^lication. 

After  the  old  mode  of  manuring  in  the  hill,  was  succeeded 
by  ploughing  and  turning  it  under  the  furrow,  we  thought  we 
had  secured  it  from  waste,  by  evaporation,  although  applied  in 
a  coarse  state ;  but  in  this  I  am  confident  we  were  mistaken. 
There  is  no  mode  by  which  manure  may  be  applied  to  land,  in 
a  coarse  unbroken  state,  and  be  preserved  from  waste,  either 
by  ploughing  or  harrowing.  The  scarcity  and  price  of  manure 
renders  it  all  important  to  the  fanner,  that  it  should  be  api^ied, 
so  as  so  receive  the  fullest  benefit  from  it.  In  order  to  do  this, 
the  land  should  be  ploughed,  harrowed,  and  rolled,  until  it  is 
of  fine  tilth,  and  the  manure  should  be  made  fine,  the  finer  the 
better ;  spread,  ploughed  or  harrowed  in,  when  it  will  be  im- 
mediately incorporated  with  the  sofl,  and  the  crops  receive  the 
full  benefit  of  it. 

Orcharding,  which  had  been  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
almost  entirely  neglected,  has  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years 
generally  received  its  full  share  of  the  farmer's  attention,  Sixty 
years  ago  there  were  many  old  orchards ;  but  very  few  had 
been  planted  for  a  number  of  years  previous  to  that  time,  and 
there  were  very  few  nurseries  in  the  county,  except  such  as 
had  grown  up  where  the  pomace  from  the  cider  mills  had  been 
deposited  in  heaps.  About  this  time,  when  planting  out  apjde 
orchards  reconunenced,  these  wild  nurseries  furnished  almost 
exclusively,  the  young  plants,  which  after  having  been  set  in 
orchards  for  a  number  of  years,  were  some  of  them  engrafted 
from  old  trees,  which  bore  the  best  fruit  we  then  had :  but 
most  of  the  scions  being  taken  from  old  trees,  or  old  varieties, 
the  fruit  of  the  young  orchards  generally  bore  the  marks  of  old 
age,  and  some  of  them  continued  to  bear  but  a  few  years,  al- 
though set  on  young  and  vigorous  stocks.  Some  varieties  are 
wholly  extinct.     Of  the  Nourse's  sweeting,  so  called^  which 
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were  plenty  in  this  market  about  sixty  years  ago,  not  one  is  to 
be  found,  although  many  young  trees  were  engrafted  with  this 
variety  about  that  time. 

We  cannot  prolong  the  existence  of  any  particular  kind  of 
fruit,  by  engrafting  from  old  on  to  young  trees,  beyond  the  nat- 
ural life  of  the  original  tree,  or  the  time  it  would  cease  to  bear 
fruit  by  old  age,  if  living.  We  must  go  back  to  the  seed  for  a 
new  generation. 

If  I  am  correct,  the  importance  of  budding  or  engrafting  our 
nurseries  from  new  varieties  must  be  apparent,  as  an  orchard  of 
a  variety  that  is  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  years  old,  will 
last  seventy  or  eighty  years  longer,  than  one  of  a  variety  of  an 
hundred  years  old,  two  hundred  years  being  considered  the  age 
of  the  apple  tree.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  many  who  will 
smile  at  the  idea  that  a  scion  taken  from  an  old  and  placed 
upon  a  young  tree,  continues  to  number  its  years.  They  say 
that  its  age  is  renewed  as  soon  as  it  is  supported  by  the  sap  of 
the  young  tree — ^that  it  has  no  affinity  to  the  old  tree.  If  so, 
why  is  not  the  fruit  changed  ?  If  the  scion,  when  transmitted 
to  the  young  stock,  does  not  retain  the  identity  of  its  nature 
and  species,  how  could  it  produce  the  same  fruit  of  the  parent 
tree  ?  But  it  cannot  be  so.  We  might  as  well  undertake  to 
renew  the  age  of  an  old  cow  by  turning  her  into  a  new  pasture, 
as  the  age  of  any  species  of  fruit  by  ingrafting  from  old  to 
young  trees.  It  is  true  that  if  the  cow  was  better  fed,  her  hair 
might  look  more  sleek  and  glossy,  but  it  would  not  diminish  a 
wrinkle  upon  her  horns. 

There  is  no  branch  of  fanning  or  orcharding  where  greater 
improvement  has  been  made  than  in  garden  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles. Where  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  in  passing  over  the 
county,  we  might  see  occasionally  a  solitary  pear  tree  in  the 
front  yard,  and  a  peach  tree  at  the  back  door,  we  now  see 
beautiful  gardens  of  delicious  fruit,  ornamented  with  a  great 
variety  of  flowers ; — one  flower  only  being  absent,  and  that  the 
most  precious  and  delightful  in  creation — ^lovely  woman;  for 
our  ladies  seem  to  have  forgotten,  or  to  disregard  the  fact,  that 
in  the  first  garden  ever  planted  on  earth,  the  woman  was  placed 
with  the  man,  "  to  dress  and  to  keep  it." 
47 
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Reference  has  frequently  been  made  in  addresses  to  our  so- 
ciety of  the  propriety  and  the  utility  of  educating  our  sons  for 
farmers ;  but  that  of  our  daughters  has  rarely  been  mentioned, 
although  the  future  condition  of  our  posterity  depends  more 
upon  the  physical  education  of  our  females  than  upon  all  other 
circumstances.  The  employments  of  farmers'  daughters  gen- 
erally, until  within  some  twenty  or  thirty  years,  was  well  cat 
culated  to  ensure  a  robust  constitution  and  a  vigorous  mind ; 
but  circumstances  beyond  our  control,  have  laid  away  the 
healthful  spinning-wheel  and  loom  into  the  archives  of  the  gar- 
ret, or  some  untenanted  outhouse,  and  the  dairy  and  house- 
work have  very  generally  been  assigned  to  hired  help,  as  by 
our  present  course  of  education,  our  daughters  must  attend 
school  from  the  age  of  four  to  sixteen,  eighteen,  or  twenty 
years.  Fifty  years  ago,  the  education  of  the  minds  of  fanners' 
daughters  was  almost  wholly  neglected,  while  their  occupations 
were  such  as  to  ensure  bodily  health  and  vigor.  But  the  course 
and  object  of  education  within  a  few  years  past  has  been  al- 
most entirely  changed.  The  great  object  now  seems  to  be  to 
cultivate,  adorn  and  beautify  the  mind,  to  the  utter  neglect  of 
the  growth  and  strength  of  their  physical  powers.  "  The  one 
ought  to  be  done,  and  the  other  not  left  undone."  Many  of 
the  young  ladies  who  graduate  at  our  seminaries  of  learning, 
return  to  their  paternal  homes,  pale,  emaciated  and  enfeebled 
by  constant  mental  exertion  and  neglect  of  physical  exercise, 
so  that  they  are  unfit  for  wives  and  mothers,  and  incapacitated 
to  perform  the  duties  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of 
after  life. 

As  there  is  nothing  appertcdning  to  this  world  about  which 
parents  manifest  so  much  solicitude  as  the  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness of  their  descendants, — no  hope  or  desire  so  strong  for 
any  future  earthly  blessing,  as  that  their  children  and  children's 
children  should  keep  the  inheritance  they  leave  to  them,  and 
live  near  the  irgraves,  may  we  not  most  devoutly  hope,  that  the 
physical,  mental  and  moral  education  of  our  children  and  their 
<lescendants,  will  be  such  as  to  enable  them  to  defend  their 
rights  and  perpetuate  the  liberties  of  their  country,  and  to  pos- 
sess, occupy  and  enjoy  the  lands  that  have  been  moistened 
w^ith  the  tears,  the  sweat,  and  the  blood  of  our  fathers  ? 
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The  Priyileoes  and  Duties  or  Fabmers. 

[Exlradsjrom  an  Address  by  Hon.  Lillt  Eaton,  at  the  last  Ihir  of  the  Md' 
dlesex  Society  of  Husbandmen  and  ManufacitarersJ] 

The  farmer  should  prize  his  calling,  because,  more  than  all 
others,  it  promotes  physical  health.  It  is  an  acknowledged  law 
of  our  being,  that  our  faculties  are  improved  and  strengthened 
by  use ;  and,  oppositely,  that  they  are  impaired  and  enfeebled 
by  disuse.  Hence,  we  find  the  sons  of  Vulcan,  whose  sturdy 
arms  and  hands  have  become  muscular  and  strong,  by  long  and 
hardy  exercise,  swinging  with  ease  the  heaviest  sledges ;  and 
the  porter,  bearing  upon  his  head  or  his  shoulders,  the  most  in- 
credible burdens.  How  nice  are  the  faculties  of  hearing,  of 
feeling,  and  of  memory,  in  the  blind,  who  are  constrained,  by 
the  want  of  a  part  of  their  powers,  to  exercise  and  use  more 
constantly  those  that  remain.  Observe,  too,  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  human  system,  by  those  occupations  that  are  almost 
wholly  sedentary  and  inactive.  What  a  large  proportion,  for 
instance,  of  those  who  fill  the  learned  professions,  and  who 
have  been  close  and  devoted  students  for  many  years,  without 
exercising  properly  their  physical  powers,  have  become  wan  and 
pale,  weakly  and  consumptive.  That  occupation,  therefore, 
which,  other  things  being  equal,  most  effectually  calls  into  ac- 
tion the  greatest  number  of  the  faculties  of  the  body, — ^which 
exercises  its  limbs,  muscles,  and  other  organs,  most  regularly 
and  equally, — will  of  course  produce  the  healthiest,  the  strong- 
est, and  the  noblest  men.  What  calling  is  there,  so  well  adapts 
ed  to  this  result,  as  agriculture  ?  The  multifarious  departments 
of  the  farmer's  work,  are  constantly  calling  into  action  all  the 
various  powers  of  the  body,  giving  elasticity  and  strength  to 
each.  He  breathes  the  pure  atmosphere,  uncontaminated  by 
the  dust  and  miasma  of  the  crowded  workshop,  or  by  the  ex- 
halations that  arise  from  numevous  sources,  in  the  populous  town 
or  city. 

The  farmer  should  be  content  with  his  calling,  because  suc- 
cess therein  is  more  certain,  than  in  any  other  employment.  If 
he  is  faithful  to  his  duties,  he  may  consider  himself  sure  of  a 
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living,  and  of  a  competence.  Let  the  reverses  and  disasters 
that  fall  upon  commerce,  mercantile  afikirs,  and  manufactures, 
be  what  they  may,  the  tiller  of  the  ground,  resting  on  the  on- 
failing  promise  that  seed  time  and  harvest  shall  not  fail,  can 
pursue  his  vocation,  confident  that  at  least  the  necessaries  of 
life  shall  be  his.  The  fluctuations  of  trade,  the  scarcity  of 
money,  the  frightful  epidemic,  the  storm  and  the  tempest,  affect 
him,  if  at  all,  less  than  other  men.  The  indispensable  articles 
for  the  support  and  sustenance  of  his  family,  he  can  raise  for 
himself,  and  not  be  dependent  on  others  therefor ;  and  if  he 
have  a  surplus  of  these,  they  are  of  that  sort  that  are  always 
in  fashion,  and  always  in  demand,  and  that  will  secure  in  ex- 
change, if  any  thing  will,  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life. 

The  farmer  should  love  agriculture,  because  it  is  friendly  to 
peace,  to  freedom,  and  independence.  It  is  the  emblem  of 
peace.  Its  implements  and  its  products  are  the  imagery  used  to 
express  most  truly,  the  sentiments  of  peace  :  '<  The  sword  shall 
be  beat  into  the  ploughshare,  and  the  spear  into  the  pruning- 
hook,  and  they  shall  learn  war  no  more."  <<  They  shall  sit, 
every  one  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  having  none  to  mo- 
lest or  make  afraid."  But  while  the  farmer  is,  from  principle, 
firom  habit,  and  from  interest,  a  friend  of  peace,  he  is,  at  the 
same  time,  a  lover  of  freedom.  He  is  the  true  patriot,  who 
loves  his  country,  not  only  because  it  is  the  place  of  his  birth, 
— not  only  on  account  of  its  government,  laws,  and  institu- 
tions,— ^but  also,  because  he  is  one  of  the  proprietors  of  its  soO ; 
owing  allegiance  to  no  feudal  lord,  he  feels,  he  enjoys,  he  val- 
ues his  freedom  and  independence.  And  whenever  the  iron 
heel  of  despotism,  or  invasion,  threatens  to  tread  upon  his 
country's  rights,  or  his  own,  his  strong  arm  is  ever  ready  to 
contend  in  their  defence. 

The  farmer  should  love  his  vocation,  above  all,  because  it 
promotes  intelligence  and  virtue.  His  labors  are  performed 
mostly  abroad,  in  the  open  air  ;  Qonsequently,  his  senses  receive 
an  imiuress,  direct  and  unobstructed,  firom  the  wonders  of  crea- 
tion. And  this  direct  intercourse  with  the  wonderful  works  of 
his  creator, — ^where,  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  he  can  read  from 
the  great  book  of  nature,  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,— 
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naturally  tends  to  expand  the  mind,  and  enlighten  the  under- 
standing ;  wake  up  the  slumbering  genius,  kindle  the  imagina- 
tion, and  direct  it  to  noble  and  heavenly  objects,  and  thus  to 
purify  and  exalt  the  soul.     He  sees, 

*^  Tis  love  that  paints  the  purple  mom, 
And  bids  the  clouds,  in  air  upborne, 

Their  genial  drops  distil ; 
Li  eveiy  vernal  beam  it  glows, 
It  breathes  in  eveiy  gale  that  blows. 
And  glides  in  eveiy  rilL" 

Especially  should  the  Middlesex  farmer  rejoice  in  his  profes- 
sion and  his  home,  because  "  his  lines  have  fallen  in  such  pleas- 
ant places,  and  he  has  so  goodly  a  heritage."  Our  soil  may  not 
possess  as  deep  alluvion,  nor  yield  as  spontaneous  increase,  as 
some  localities  at  the  south  and  west ;  we  may  not  be  able  to 
raise  their  yams  and  sweet  potatoes,  their  cotton,  and  sugar,  and 
tobacco ;  but  while  all  the  essentials  of  life  are  the  products  of 
our  soil,  with  a  great  variety  of  the  delicacies,  we  are  able,  by 
our  health  and  enterprise,  and  by  our  habits  of  labor,  industry, 
and  economy,  to  command  in  profusion,  with  our  surplus  pro- 
ducts, the  luxuries  of  other  climes,  without  their  diseases  and 
annoyances.  It  is  likewise  true,  that  we  may  have  to  toil  more 
assiduously  than  the  cultivators  of  more  fertile  lands,  but  then 
our  health  and  strength,  and  the  salubrity  of  our  climate,  not 
only  enable  us  to  do  so  with  ease,  but  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

The  Middlesex  farmer  is  privileged  with  the  best  market 
places  in  the  land.  With  three  cities,  and  nmnerous  manufac- 
turing villages  in  her  limits,  all  flourishing,  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  population  and  wealth ;  possessing,  in  the  fairs  of  Bright- 
on and  Cambridge,  the  best  cattle  fairs  in  the  country ;  in  close 
proximity  with  the  metropolis  of  New  England,  and  surrounded 
on  all  sides,  in  immediate  nearness,  as  is  the  Middlesex  farmer, 
with  other  large  and  flourishing  cities  and  towns,  he  is  always 
sure  of  a  good  home  market.  Or,  if  he  desire  to  avail  himself 
of  more  distant  marts,  the  huge  steam  horse  stands  champing 
and  foaming  upon  the  iron  tracks,  that  diverge  from  our  county 
in  every  direction;  and  on  our  harbors  and  rivers  float  the 
ships,  that  sail  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
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Do  our  farmers  desire  a  settlement  in  a  land  already  highly 
cultivated,  aboimding  in  smiling  fields,  in  bending  orchards, 
and  fragrant  gardens  ?  The  horticulture  of  Brighton,  of  New- 
ton, of  Watertown,  of  Cambridge,  and  of  Waltham ;  the  luxu- 
riant fields  and  pastures  of  Marlborough,  and  Framingham,  and 
Groton  and  Westford,  stand  unrivalled.  And  there  is  a  growing 
disposition,  all  around,  to  increase  the  beauty  and  attractions  of 
home,  of  our  public  streets  and  walks,  and  of  our  cemeteries, 
by  the  cultivation  of  ornamental  trees,  of  shrubbery,  and 
flowers. 

With  such  high  privileges  and  advantages,  what  are  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  the  Middlesex  fanner  ?  He  should 
encourage,  more  than  ever  he  has  yet  done,  his  sons  and  his 
daughters  to  remain,  a  larger  proportion  of  them,  in  their  native 
fields.  V  Our  young  men  should  be  exhorted  to  place  a  higher 
estimate  upon  the  profession  of  agriculture.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing propensity  among  our  young  men,  to  live  without  manual 
labor,  or  with  the  least  possible  quantity.  Hence,  we  see  mul- 
titudes of  them,  despising  the  vocation  of  their  ancestors,  seek- 
ing for  clerkships,  and  secretaryships,  and  agencies ;  or  dashing, 
without  capital  or  talent,  into  trade  or  manufactures,  and  ob- 
taining from  the  credulity  of  others,  the  borrowed  means  of 
spprting  a  carriage,  and  arraying  their  persons  in  the  extreme  of 
fashion.  These  young  people  should  be  instructed,  that,  of  the 
whole  population,  nature  designs  but  a  small  proportion  for  m^- 
chants  and  master  mechanics,  for  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies  ; 
that  the  great  mass  of  mankind  must,  of  course,  be  laborers, — 
not  necessarily  slaves  and  serfs,  but  independent  laborers.  The 
operations  of  nature  are  designed  and  guided  by  an  omniscient 
mind ;  and  the  same  intelligence  which  gives  but  one  queen 
bee  to  a  legion  of  working  bees,  exercises  the  same  wise  care 
over  the  affairs  of  men.  Hence  we  find,  that  while  a  great 
majority  of  mankind  are  bom  with  similar  intellects,  here  and 
there  superior  minds  appear,  to  meet  the  emergencies  that  arise ; 
master  spirits  spring  up,  just  enough  to  lead  the  vast  multitude 
on  ;  one  is  a  mechanic,  like  Franklin,  or  Fulton  ;  and  another 
a  merchant,  like  Gray,  Girard,  or  Astor. 

Let  the  sun  of  science  but  concentrate  its  rays  upon  agricul* 
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ture,  as  powerfully  as  it  already  has  done  upon  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  results  as  wonderful  and  startling  would  appear  in  the 
former,  as  have  appeared  in  the  latter.  The  slumbering  genius 
of  our  farmers  would  be  kindled  into  a  flame  ;  their  barn-yards 
and  swine-yards  would  become  so  many  laboratories,  where, 
with  all  the  zeal  of  the  ancient  alchymists,  they  would  seek, 
and,  with  better  success,  they  would  find,  the  true  philosopher's 
stone,  that  will  transmute  the  various  earths  into  rich  and  ge- 
nial soil ;  that  will  increase  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
various  products  of  the  farm,  an  hundred  fold,  and  make  the 
barren  hills  smile,  and  the  sandy  plains  bud  and  blossom  like 
the  rose.  To  this  end,  let  farmers  encourage  the  dissemination 
of  knowledge  among  themselves  and  the  rising  generation. 
Let  them  favor  the  introduction  and  pursuit,  in  our  common 
schools,  of  those  branches  of  science  that  serve  to  unfold  the 
philosophy  of  nature,  and  afford  the  youthful  mind  an  opportu- 
ty  to  acquire  those  principles  and  ideas,  which  shall  be  of  prac- 
tical use  to  them  as  farmers. 


The  Application  or  Science  to  Farming. 

[Extradsfrom  an  Addrtss^  delivered  at  the  Uut  Fair  of  the  Hampden  County  Ag' 
rictdtural  Society^  by  W.  C.  Goldthwait,  Principal  of  Westpdd  Academy.] 

One  obvious  suggestion  of  science  is  with  regard  to  reclaim- 
ing our  sandy  soils.  Most  of  our  cultivated  lands  consist  of 
sand  and  clay,  mixed  in  widely  differing  proportions.  The  use 
of  the  clay  is  to  give  adhesiveness  and  retentiveness  to  the  soil ; 
without  this  the  ground  would  be  quite  too  porous  to  retain 
either  moisture  or  manure.  The  use  of  the  sand  is  to  give  por- 
ousness and  friability  to  the  soil.  Now  when  the  proportion 
of  clay  falls  below  say  ten  parts  in  a  hundred  upon  an  upland 
soil,  we  may  suspect  that  the  specimen  was  brought  from  some 
of  those  plains  that  have  been  sacredly  devoted  to  white  beans, 
ever  since  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  These  plains 
were  once  covered  with  a  noble  forest  of  pines ;  but  the  avarice 
of  the  owners  has  long  since  shorn  them  of  their  green  honors, 
and  successively  diminishing  crops  of  rye  and  slim  com  have 
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completely  expunged  all  vegetable  promise,  and  left  a  residunm 
of  thin  soil,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  whitest  sand.  It  is  pre- 
sumed  that  this  county  alone  contains,  as  a  general  estimate 
twenty  thousand  acres  of  this  soil,  and  if  we  have  resources 
within  our  reach  for  reclaiming  it,  it  is  matter  of  the  truest 
policy  to  discover  and  apply  them.  Now  what  says  science? 
Why  if  this  land  is  too  porous  and  friable  for  want  of  clay,  then 
supply  what  is  wanting.  Nature  has  fortunately  so  disposed 
the  different  kinds  of  earth,  that  no  part  of  our  territory  is  very 
remote  from  a  deposite  of  the  best  clay.  This  costs  nothing 
but  the  labor  of  removal,  and  though  in  most  cases  it  will  not 
act  as  a  manure,  yet  it  will  render  the  effect  of  all  manure  more 
lasting,  and  render  the  soil  more  moist  and  more  fit  for  future 
cultivation. 

I  have  tried  some  experiments  of  this  kind,  putting  on  about 
eighty  cords  to  the  acre,  or,  say  three  inches  in  depth.  The 
expense  of  this,  if  the  work  had  all  been  hired,  might  have  been 
$iO  or  $50  to  the  acre.  If  done  at  odd  spells,  and  by  the 
farmer  himself,  it  would  be  less.  Some  may  prefer  a  lighter 
dressing ;  but  in  farming,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  work  once  well 
done  is  twice  done,  and  even  at  the  highest  named  price,  I 
think  you  would  better  do  it  than  attempt  to  reclaim  by  manure 
a  soil,  every  foot  of  which  is  little  better  than  a  sieve.  The 
effects  of  this  course  of  treatment  are  exceedingly  durable. 
Fields  within  my  knowledge  that  were  so  treated  a  long  time 
ago,  have  exhibiied  the  beneficial  effects  after  the  lapse  of 
twenty-five  years.  It  should  be  remarked  that  much  care  is 
necessary  that  the  clay  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil,  or 
much  of  it  will  prove  little  better  than  blocks  of  stone.  Expo- 
sure to  the  frost  before  ploughing  in,  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
means  of  accomplishing  this.  Water  expands  in  freezing; 
hence  moist  earth  expands  under  the  influence  of  frost  and  be- 
comes disintegrated.  The  use  of  the  harrow,  after  the  clay 
has  frozen  and  dried,  will  be  exceedingly  efficient.  I  call  your 
attention  therefore  to  this  matter,  and  ask  an  experiment  in  a 
small  way  to  test  the  propriety  of  the  thing. 

There  are  other  methods  of  gaining  the  same  end,  though  I 
think  none  so  effectual.     If  we  can  fill  the  soil  with  decayed 
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vegetable  matter,  it  will  secure  nearly  the  same  result  for  the 
purposes  of  cultivation.  Hence  ploughing  in  crops  cannot  be 
too  highly  recommended ;  but  we  should  ever  bear  in  mind 
that  for  its  purpose  one  dry  crop  is  worth  two  green  ones ;  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  one  will  decay  and  leave  the  matter 
in  the  soil,  while  the  other  will  ferment  and  throw  it  off  mostly 
in  the  form  of  gas.  When  by  the  use  of  clay  or  other  means, 
land  is  so  far  reclaimed  that  it  will  bear  a  crop  of  clover,  it  is 
in  a  hopeful  way.  By  ploughing  in  this,  or  indeed  almost  any 
thing  that  has  grown  upon  the  soil,  the  poorest  land  may  even- 
tually be  reclaimed. 

Another  suggestion  which  science  makes  to  the  farmer  is  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  peat.  There  is  almost  an  endless  number 
of  swamps  in  the  county,  varying  from  a  few  rods  to  a  mile  or 
more  in  circumference,  filled  with  this  substance.  It  is  the  de- 
posit of  successive  crops  of  vegetation,  rushes  and  water-grass 
and  stray  leaves ;  it  has  been  packed  and  trodden  down  by 
the  slow  and  heavy  tramp  of  centuries.  But  vegetable  matter 
will  not  ordioarily  resist  the  process  of  decay  so  long ;  and 
therefore  the  wisdom  that  buried  this,  has  also  embalmed  it, 
and  secured  it  from  decay  by  impregnating  it  with  a  peculiar 
acidy — that  is,  it  is  fdLuly  pickled,  and  it  is  almost  proof  against 
decay,  so  that  a  log  buried  in  the  midst  of  it  will  outride  as 
many  centuries  as  a  mummy  in  one  of  the  old  pyramids.  This 
seems  to  me  a  wonderful  provision  of  the  all-wise  Providence  ; 
and  yet  it  totally  unfits  most  peat  for  present  use;  it  is  fre- 
quently poison  when  applied  to  land  in  its  raw  state.  It 
must  be  neutralized,  subdued,  sweetened. 

There  are  various  ways  of  accomplishing  this ;  one  is  by  ex- 
posing it  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  rain,  and  frost.  I  have 
now  some  cases  in  mind,  where  for  several  years,  the  effect  of 
the  application  of  this  substance  was  decidedly  bad ;  but  the 
lapse  of  time  and  the  influences  I  have  spoken  of,  seemed  to 
help  its  moroseness  and  gradually  it  formed  a  combination  with 
the  elements  of  vegetable  life,  and  the  ultimate  effect  has  been 
most  happy  and  durable.  Another  method  is  by  mixing  it 
with  some  substance  of  an  opposite  quality,  which  shall  destroy 
its  acid  nature.  Wood  ashes,  and  of  course  potash,  will  do^ 
48 
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this ;  and  soda,  lime,  and  hartshorn,  will  answer.  Still,  only 
the  first  three  are  mentioned  as  suitable  for  common  use. 
I  have  known  some  experiments  with  lime^  that  were  not  ap- 
parently successful.  If,  therefore,  says  Dr.  Dana,  you  mix  with 
one  cord  of  peat,  eight  bushels  of  good  wood  ashes,  or  twenty 
pounds  of  soda  ash,  or  thirty  pounds  of  potash,  and  effect  a 
complete  mixture  by  frequent  shovelling,  you  will  have  a  cord 
of  fertilizing  substance,  as  good  as  the  real  "  Simon  Pure  "  of 
your  stables.  It  may  not  act  as  quickly,  but  it  will  be  more 
enduring. 

The  dictate  of  science,  as  well  as  of  practical  wisdom,  is  to 
fill  up  every  sty,  and  pave  every  cow=-jrard  with  the  sour  issues 
of  swamp  holes,  ditches,  and  peat-bogs,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  swiny  people,  with  all  their  imputed  laziness,  will 
transmute  these  matters  into  something  that  will  make  your 
rejoicing  wheat-fields,  and  clover,  and  com,  dress  themselves 
in  a  deeper  green.  Not  a  particle  of  manure  should  be  suffered 
to  accumulate  about  house  or  bam,  without  being  (U  once  mixed 
with  this  peat  or  some  similar  substance ;  and  not  a  load  of 
manure  should  be  suffered  to  leave  the  yard,  till  it  has  been 
compoimded  in  a  similar  manner  and  made  two,  each  of  which 
will  be  not  less  valuable  than  the  original  one.  I  may  say,  in 
dismissing  this  topic,  that  any  decaying  animal  substance,  as 
the  blood  of  slaughtered  animals,  or  putrifying  flesh,  and  the 
like,  is  invaluable  for  this  purpose.  We  are  told  that  '^  a  dead 
horse  will  convert  twenty  tons  of  peat  into  the  best  manure." 
I  suggest  to  you  the  propriety  of  setting  all  your  dead  horses 
at  work  in  this  way, — and  some  of  your  live  ones ! 

Another  and  most  profitable  suggestion  of  science,  is  with  re- 
gard to  manures.  The  fertilizing  matters  which  we  carry  from 
the  yard  on  to  our  lands,  consist  mainly  of  three  elements,-— 
decayed  vegetable  matter ,  salts  of  various  kindSy  and  ammonia; 
so  that  if  any  one  of  your  waggons,  heavily  laden  with  the 
best  products  of  the  stable,  were  to  be  hailed  by  a  "  professor 
of  gas,"  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  cargo, 
he  would  tell  you,  to  your  surprise,  that  more  than  eighty  parts 
in  a  himdred  of  that  load  of  clear  manure  are  water !— just  as 
good  as  the  average  contents  of  the  Connecticut,  that  rolls  its 
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waves  down  through  our  valley,  and  no  better ;  that  perhaps 
fifteen  parts  in  one  hundred  are  decayed  vegetable  matter ; 
that  perhaps  two  or  three  parts  in  a  hundred  are  salts  of  various 
kinds,  of  common  salt,  sulphate  of  lime,  (which  is  plaster  of 
Paris,)  phosphate  of  lime,  (of  which  bones  are  composed,)  and 
so  on  ;  all  which  salts  are  valuable,  exceedingly,  but  over  their 
presence  we  have  little  control ;  that  perhaps  one-half  of  one 
hundreth,  or  ten  pounds  in  the  ton,  consist  of  a  substance  which 
I  have  already  introduced  to  you  under  the  name  of  ammonia. 

But  this  last  named  substance,  which  the  uneducated  farmer 
overlooks  entirely,  is  like  gold  dust  in  a  heap  of  sand,  the  val- 
uable part.  In  its  imcombined  state  no  mortal  eye  can  see  it, 
for  it  is  perfectly  invisible ;  but  unless  it  is  present  in  the 
wagon,  you  might  about  as  well  tip  your  load  into  the  next 
brook  and  go  home.  It  is  the  vitality  of  all  domestic  manure. 
If  you  would  know  more  of  it,  it  is  the  very  same  gas  that  es- 
capes from  a  smelling  bottle  when  uncorked ;  it  is  powerful, 
pungent,  and  reviving.  It  also  rises  from  the  wet  floor  of  a 
stable,  and  especially  from  the  saturated  earth  beneath  the  sta- 
ble. We  do  not  say  that  the  whole  value  of  manure  lies  in 
this  substance.  By  no  means ;  there  are  other  gases  evolved 
in  the  process  of  fermentation  of  importcmce,  and  many  of  the 
solid  elements  are  indispensable.  But  for  the  other  ingredients 
of  common  manure,  we  need  feel  less  solicitude.  They  are 
more  certainly  present,  and  are  less  volatile  in  their  nature. 
The  methods  taken  to  preserve  this,  will  also  for  the  greater  part 
preserve  those.  We  may  therefore  say  that  the  value  of  ma- 
nure, is  proportioned  to  its  power  of  producing  ammonia. 
Even  the  different  samples  of  Guano,  exposed  in  the  markets 
of  Edinburgh,  which  have  been  analyzed  by  the  chemist,  com- 
mand a  price,  which  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  the  quantity 
of  this  article  they  can  evolve.  I  should  add  that  this  gas  is 
exceedingly  light ;  it  is  no  sooner  formed  than  it  mounts  the 
air,  and  in  a  few  days  it  may  be  diffusing  itself  over  the  ice  of 
the  Polar  regions,  or  deepening  the  green  on  the  other  side  of 
the  tropics. 

Now  what  says  science  here  ?  Why  it  says  most  plainly  to 
every  husbandman  who  owns  a  bam  or  a  stable !     '<  Save 
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these. gases;  they  are  the  best  perfumery  the  fanner  can 
have."  But  how  can  we  save  them  ?  There  are  many  ways. 
If  a  weak  solution  of  the  ail  of  vitriol  be  sprmkled  upon  any 
surface,  or  mixed  with  any  liquid  that  is  yielding  this  gas,  the 
peculiar  smell  will  no  longer  be  perceived.  Without  the  aid 
of  sealed  jars  and  close  stoppers,  simply  by  the  laws  of  chem- 
ical affinity,  it  lies  a  prisoner,  as  much  at  your  service  as  the 
ox  that  is  tied  in  the  stall.  It  is  no  longer  volatile — ^it  is  fixed. 
But  the  oil  of  vitriol  is  a  dangerous  compound,  and  should  be 
employed  by  none  but  the  chemist.  A  very  convenient  sub- 
stitute for  this  is  foimd  in  the  article  copperas,  which  is  sold  in 
the  shops,  and  which  is  composed  partly  of  oil  of  vitriol.  A  solu- 
tion of  this  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  is  effective  for  sprinkling  the 
places  I  have  alluded  to.  A  still  cheaper  and  more  convenient, 
though  not  so  effective  substance,  is  plaster  of  Paris,  which 
also  contains  vitriol.  If  this  be  scattered  freely  upon  any 
place,  which  is  evolving  ammonia,  the  smell  will  at  once  be 
destroyed ;  and  from  this  we  learn  that  it  forms  a  chemical 
union  with  the  gas  and  ^6^  it.  So  also  pulverized  charcoal  is 
quite  efficient ;  it  forms  no  chemical  imion ;  but  one  known 
property  of  cheurcoal  is  that  it  will  absorb  and  retain  large  quan- 
tities of  gaseous  substances,  especially  if  it  be  made  firom  hard 
wood  and  be  recently  prepared.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
plaster  of  Paris  and  pulverized  charcoal,  will  be  very  effective, 
for  retaining  this  airy  compound  I  speak  of.  And  the  intelli- 
gent farmer  will  not  forget  that  fresh  earth  of  every  kind,  and 
most  of  all,  peat^  have  the  power  of  absorbing  and  holding  large 
quantities  of  aeriform  substances.  With  all  these  methods  of 
prevention  then,  if  farmers  allow  the  idle  winds  to  steal  odors 
from  them,  and  rifle  their  manures  of  their  richest  ingredients, 
.they  are  quite  inexcusable. 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  those  piles  of  fertilizing  substances, 
ithat  lie  around  our  stable  doors,  and  on  the  bottom  of  our  cow- 
'yards,  exposed  to  sun,  wind,  and  rain?  Does  not  every 
fanner  know  that  not  any  vegetable  or  animal  product  can  be 
^exposed  to  the  air,  and  moisture,  and  a  temperature  above  sixty 
degrees,  without  at  once  beginning  to  ferment ;  and  that  during 
this  process  vast  quantities  of  various  gases  roll  away,  hke 
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smoke  from  a  field  of  battle,  or  a  burning  forest  ?  What  shall 
we  say  then  of  that  wasteful  and  profligate  farming  that  ex- 
poses these  decaying  substances  in  the  open  air,  at  such  an  im- 
mense loss  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  rotten  manures,  as  they  are 
called,  from  which  one  half,  and  it  may  be  three  fourths  of  the 
vitality  has  gone,  gone  to  the  thankless  winds  ?  Let  every 
particle  of  these  fresh  manures  and  decaying  products  be  gath- 
ered up,  and  laid  away  in  some  secure  place  out  of  the  sun  and 
rain ;  let  them  be  sprinkled  with  copperas  water,  or  plaster  of 
Paris  and  charcoal,  dnd  above  all  let  them  be  mixed  with  a 
large  quantity  of  fresh  earth  or  peat,  so  that  the  vagrant  air 
may  no  longer  steal  from  you  those  elements,  for  wtiich  every 
blade  of  grass  sends  in  a  most  respectful  petition.  Do  you  say 
you  cannot  afford  to  be  at  all  this  trouble  ?  Then  you  cannot 
afford  to  dam  a  hole  in  your  money  purse,  or  drive  an  ox  away 
from  your  com  crib ! 

I  have  thus,  briefly  and  all  imperfectly,  suggested  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  science  may  be  applied  to  agriculture. 
These,  it  is  tme,  are  not  all  the  suggestions  of  science,  strictly 
80  called ;  but  they  are  the  teachings,  as  I  understand  it,  of  en- 
lightened husbandry,  guided  by  science.  Nothing  will  supply 
the  place  of  sound  judgment  and  close  application,  in  these 
matters ;  but,  if  I  mistake  not,  science  and  intelligent  enter- 
prise are  to  work  a  reformation  in  this  business,  and  make  it  a 
more  regular,  as  well  as  honorable  pursuit.  From  visionary 
farming,  ever  deliver  us !  But  the  teachings  of  sound  science 
are  not  visionary;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  vagueness,  and 
guess-work,  and  profligate  waste,  that  now  characterize  this 
business,  we  need  her  almost  infallible  guidance.  She  has  al- 
ready outstretched  the  railroad,  and  conquered  space ;  she  has 
outhung  the  telegraphic  wires,  and  almost  annihilated  time ; 
she  has  recently  uplifted  her  eye  to  the  starry  heavens,  and, 
almost  with  an  impiety  that  would  dictate  to  the  creator,  told 
where  a  new  planet  should  be,  and  then  turned  the  optic  tube 
of  the  astronomer  to  the  very  spot,  and  proved  that  it  was  right 
there !  And  now,  who  does  not  invoke  her  aid  in  the  most 
necessary  and  noblest  of  all  works,  the  cultivation  of  the  earth. 

But  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  revelations  of  science,  we  must 
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be  ourselves,  to  some  extent,  scientific  men.  If  science  is  to 
teach  us,  we  must  learn  the  language  of  science.  So  long  as 
a  majority  of  our  farmers  cannot  tell  the  difference  between 
ammonia  and  ambiguity,  and  are  completely  bewildered  in  a 
column  of  sulphates  and  alkalies,  how  can  we  expect  that  they 
will  profit  very  largely,  by  the  splendid  revelations  and  ani- 
mating prospects  of  the  chemical  student  ?  If  scientific  lec- 
turers approach  you,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  you  some 
of  the  truths  of  philosophy,  they  must,  as  the  phrase  is,  "  fire 
low,"  in  order  to  reach  you.  They  must  speak  of  the  most 
splendid  discoveries,  of  the  most  interesting  compounds,  of  the 
most  abtruse  principles,  without  (as  you  say,)  the  use  of  one 
scientific  term,  or  one  word  that  is  guilty  of  being  recently  de- 
rived from  the  Greek.  This  is  asking  quite  too  much  ;  for  ev- 
ery science  has  its  peculiar  terms,  that  express  the  idea  intended, 
better  than  any  other  words,  or  circumlocutions,  or  secondary 
phrases,  possibly  can. 

Then,  farmers,  let  us  raise  ourselves  ;  let  us  be  ashamed  to 
be  ignorant  of  any  thing  we  ought  to  know.  Let  us  make  the 
plain  principles  of  philosophy,  and  the  needful  terms  of  chem- 
istry, as  familiar  as  household  words.  Let  us  buy  and  read, 
now  simple,  and  by  and  by  more  abtruse,  books  of  science ; 
and  diversify,  I  should  rather  say,  beautify,  our  long  winter 
evenings,  and  rainy  days,  with  some  pleasing  and  profitable 
course  of  reading  and  study ;  and  then,  with  a  diploma,  or 
without  one,  we  shall  soon  be  educated  men ; — in  the  pleasing 
sentiment  of  Sir  William  Jones,  though  we  may  have  the  for- 
tune of  peasants,  we  shall  have  the  education  of  princes. 

If  the  applications  of  science  to  farming  are  so  abundant  and 
promising, — if  the  opportimities  for  improvement  are  so  numer- 
ous,— if  the  capabilities  of  our  soil  are  so  great, — ^let  us  go 
home  to  our  farms  to-day,  resolutely  determined  to  make  better 
farmers,  as  well  as  more  intelligent  men.  Let  us  pledge  our- 
selves here,  in  the  presence  of  one  another,  that  we  will  not 
halt  in  the  work  of  improvement,  until  we  have  turned  every 
stream  of  now  wasted  fertility  into  our  waiting  fields,  and  until 
we  have  tested,  to  the  utmost,  every  acre,  of  which  the  great 
husbandman  and  master  chemist  has  made  us  the  proprietors 
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and  overseers.  Ours  is  not  merely  a  life  of  drudgery,  though 
it  sometimes  drags  a  weary  foot,  and  wipes  the  dripping  sweat 
with  a  brown,  hot  hand.  It  is  enlivened  by  oft-recurring  sea- 
sons of  most  delightful  repose,  and  rare  opportunities  for  self- 
improvement.  It  consorts  us,  in  employment,  with  the  greatest 
and  best  of  our  race.  And  it  is  a  pleasing  consideration,  that  while 
we  are  enjoying  the  sweets  of  agricultural  and  domestic  life, 
thousands  from  all  the  dusty  avenues  of  business,  are  looking 
forward  to  a  participation  in  the  same  enjoyment.  Men  who 
have  won  the  prize  in  the  race  of  literary  fame, — ^men  who 
have  tasted  the  sweets  of  commercial  enterprise  and  success, — 
men  who  have  worn  the  dust,  and  won  the  crown,  in  the  arena 
of  political  life, — anticipate  a  period  of  retirement,  and  the 
possession  of  a  farm,  as  the  harbor  of  repose  and  bliss,  after  the 
more  tempestuous  voyage  of  life. 

The  statesman,  lawyer,  merchant,  man  of  trade, 
Pants  for  the  retreat  of  some  cooling  shade ; 
Where,  his  long  anxieties  forgot, 
Amid  the  charms  of  some  sequestered  spot, 
He  may  possess  the  joys  he  thinks  he  sees, 
Lay  his  old  head  upon  a  lap  of  ease ; 
Improve  the  renmant  of  his  wasted  span, 
And  having  lived  a  tiifler,  die  a  man. 


The  Necessity  for  the  Improvebcent  of  the  Soil,  and  the 
Means  of  Effecting  it. 

[^  Address  ddhered  htfort  (he  Hcmpshbrtj  Dranklin,  and  Hansen  AgneuUtaral 
Society^  at  its  Annual  Fair,  1849,  by  John  P.  Norton,  Professor  of  Agri- 
adtural  Chendstry,  Yak  College.] 

When  I  addressed  you  last  year,  on  the  occasion  of  your 
annual  show,  I  did  not  anticipate  the  pleasure  of  so  soon  com- 
ing hither  again.  Apart  from  the  danger,  that  a  speaker  who 
has  already  appeared  before  you,  may  not  be  able  to  arrest  your 
attention  in  the  same  degree  as  one  whose  matter  and  whose 
manner  possess  the  charm  of  novelty,  there  is  an  advantage  in 
thus  twice  addressing  the  same  audience. 
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Some  ideas  which  were  not  properly  explained  on  the  pre- 
vious occasion,  may  now  be  more  clearly  presented;  some 
points  which  were  then  untouched,  may  now  be  brought  to 
your  notice.  There  is,  in  short,  an  opportunity  to  deepen  and 
confirm  any  slight  impression  which  may  then  have  been  made. 
I  say  slight  impression,  for  that  is  all  that  can  be  expected  from 
one  of  these  detached  lectures.  The  department  of  knowledge 
to  be  treated  of  is  so  vast,  and  the  community  in  general  knows 
so  little  of  it, — at  least  of  the  scientific  part, — that  even  if  re- 
marks upon  some  new  course,  upon  some  decided  improvements, 
are  received  favorably  at  first,  they  are  apt  to  be  soon  forgot- 
ten ;  there  are  few  who  have  the  energy  and  enterprise  requisite 
for  entering,  to  any  very  important  extent,  into  experiments  and 
investments  that  they  have  never  seen  tried,  and  the  reasons  of 
which  they  do  not  clearly  understand.  Even  the  best  farmen 
of  this  country,  in  most  cases,  venture  with  timidity  into  new 
courses.  In  this  they  are  generally  quite  right,  for  their  knowl- 
edge, as  business  men,  teaches  them  that  rashness  is  almo^ 
sure  to  end  in  disappointment.  It  is,  however,  to  be  lamented, 
that,  in  this  case,  they  will  not  more  freely  depart  from  their 
usual  custom,  of  doing  nothing  but  what  they  have  done  them- 
selves, or  seen  others  do. 

It  would  be  better,  if  they  could  understand  all  that  scientific 
men  say,  as  then  they  could  judge  for  themselves ;  but  with 
many,  perhaps  I  may  say  most,  of  those  mature  in  years,  this 
is  out  of  the  question  ;  they  have  (or,  at  least,  think  so,)  neither 
the  time  nor  the  inclination  for  study,  and  are  hence  rather  in- 
clined to  wait,  hoping  that  others  will  lead  the  way  for  them. 
This  is  now  the  great  difilculty  under  which  we  labor.  Num- 
bers of  farmers  may  be  found,  who  believe  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  applications  of  science  to  agriculture,  but  there  are 
few  who  really  and  clearly  understand  what  is  the  precise  na- 
ture of  these  applications.  There  are  men  enough  who  have  a 
desire  to  improve,  but  they  do  not  exactly  know  what  to  do,  or 
where  to  begin.  This  is  a  hindrance  to  rapid  progress,  which 
is  not  easily  gotten  over.  It  will  not  be  overcome,  until  we 
have  persons  who  are  capable  of  taking  the  lead  in  each  dis- 
trict   Our  young  men  must  devote  themselves  to  this  depart- 
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ment  of  knowledge ;  must  read,  attend  lectures,  or  seek  in- 
struction in  some  of  the  many  ways  now  open  to  them.  Some 
ought  to  qualify  themselves  as  thorough  chemists,  competent 
to  analyze  soils,  manures,  &c.  Such  men  are  now  coming  fast 
into  request ;  a  demand  is  springing  up  for  them,  from  various 
parts  of  the  country ;  the  farmers,  in  every  district  where  much 
improvement  has  been  made,  want  some  one  permanently  among 
them,  who  shall  be  competent  to  give  definite  information,  to 
make  analyses,  and  to  explain  disputed  questions.  If  a  portion 
of  the  young  men,  now  so  eagerly  crowding  schools  of  law 
and  medicine,  or  of  those  who  prefer  the  paths  of  mercantile 
life,  would  turn  their  energies  in  this  direction,  they  would  not 
only  be  of  much  greater  service  to  the  community,  but  would 
greatly  better  their  own  prospects ;  for  they  would  enter  a  pro- 
fession not  already  overstocked, — one  in  which,  at  the  present 
time,  industry  and  ability  are  very  sure  of  speedy  success. 

But  while  such  men  are  prepafring  to  give  instruction, — while 
the  young  generation  is  growing  up, — ^much,  very  much,  may 
be  done  by  the  practical  men  of  the  present  time.  Much  has 
already  been  done,  as  may  be  seen,  within  the  limits  of  your 
own  society.  How  much  land  has  been  reclaimed,  how  much 
has  been  improved,  how  many  farms  exhibit  evidences  of  in- 
creasing fertility.  Then,  too,  as  regards  implements  and  stock, 
how  great  is  the  advance,  even  within  my  own  recollection. 
In  both  of  these  departments,  improvement  has,  for  the  last  few 
years,  been  most  rapid ;  indeed,  it  has,  in  my  judgment,  far 
more  than  kept  pace  with  the  improvement  of  land.  We  fre- 
quently see  farms,  where  the  stock  and  implements  are  better 
than  they  were  ten  years  ago,  but  where  the  land  is  far  worse. 
The  farmer  must  now,  in  my  opinion,  learn  to  invest  money  as 
freely,  or  more  freely,  if  he  pleases,  in  benefitting  his  land,  as 
he  has  done  in  purchasing  better  tools,  or  better  animals.  He 
may  get  larger  crops,  by  using  a  new  plough,  because  it  breaks 
up  and  mellows  the  soil  more  thoroughly,  but  unless  he  at  the 
same  time  manures  more  liberally,  the  land  is  constantly  grow- 
ing poorer ;  he  has  only  discovered  another  way  of  exhausting 
it ;  the  new  plough  adds  nothing, — it  only  furnishes  the  farmer 
49 
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a  means  of  taking  away  larger  quantities  than  he  has  ever  been 
able  to  obtain  before. 

It  is  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  as  I  conceive,  that  the 
practical  man  ought  now  to  especially  turn  his  attention.  He 
must  no  longer  be  afraid  of  the  hard  names,  which  scientific 
men  mention,  when  they  are  talking  of  the  substances  which 
make  up  his  soils  and  plants.  It  would  not  be  difficult  for  him 
to  master  these,  so  as  to  become  quite  familiar  with  them ;  but 
whether  he  does  this  or  not,  let  him  try  some  experiments,  as 
be  is  advised  to  do,  and  see  if  the  results  are  not  satisfactory. 
Even  if  unsuccessful  at  first,  let  him  not  throw  up  the  matter 
at  once,  and  say  that  he  knew  the  whole  thing  was  a  <^  take 
in,"  but  let  him  think  whether  he  has  not  made  some  mistake, 
and  try  again. 

I  have  talked,  for  instance,  to  hundreds  of  farmers,  about  the 
great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  bones  as  a  manure. 
You  all  know,  that  probably  nine-tenths  of  the  bones  in  this 
country  are  thrown  away, — at  least,  so  far  as  agriculture  is  con- 
cerned. I  do  not  suppose,  that  one  in  a  hundred  of  those  who 
have  heard  me,  have,  in  consequence,  ever  done  anything  toward 
saving  and  applying  their  bones.  Yet  this  very  application  is 
one  of  the  greatest  features  in  modem  improved  husbandry. 
Let  me,  by  way  of  illustration,  explain  briefly  the  nature  and 
composition  of  bones,  and  the  reasons  why  they  are  so  valu- 
able. 

When  we  examine  the  bones  of  men,  of  animals,  of  birds, 
or  of  fishes,  we  find  that  in  all,  there  is  one  particular  substance 
present,  in  large  quantity.  This  substance  is  called  phosphoric 
acid.  It  is  present  in  combination  with  lime,  forming  what  is 
called  phosphate  of  lime.  Beside  this,  there  are  found  small 
quantities  of  other  mineral  substances :  carbonate  of  lime,  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  and  a  little  silica.  These 
are  the  mineral  constituents ;  there  is  also  an  animal  organic 
substance,  in  large  quantity,  called  gelatine.  This  is  that  which 
makes  glue,  when  boiled  out  by  the  glue  manufacturers.  Be- 
side all  these,  fresh  bones  contain  much  water ;  in  those  of 
fishes,  this  amounts  to  a  large  portion  of  the  whole  ;  but  when 
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dried,  all  the  varieties  of  bones,  have  more  than  half  their 
weight  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

When  buried  whole  in  the  soil,  they  last  during  a  very  long 
period  of  time.  Some  experiments  are  recorded,  in  which  va- 
rious bones  were  taken  up,  after  having  been  buried  eight  or 
ten  years.  They  had  scarcely  changed  as  to  size,  but  a  chemi- 
cal examination  proved  that  they  had  been  undergoing  a  grad- 
ual change  in  composition.  Some  parts  had  disappeared  more 
than  others,  but  still,  it  was  evident  that  the  bortes  would  re- 
main capable  of  affording  nourishment  to  plants,  for  many  years 
longer. 

When  applied  crushed  or  ground,  their  decay  is  quicker ;  of 
course,  they  do  not  last  nearly  so  long,  but  their  effect  upon 
vegetation  is  more  immediate  and  powerful.  They  are  easily 
ground  in  a  conraion  plaster  mill.  When  there  is  a  demand, 
such  mills  will  be  established  in  every  district. 

There  is  one  other  form,  in  which  they  produce  a  still  more 
marked  effect.  This  is  that  of  boiled  bones ;  these  are  bones 
that  have  been  boiled  by  the  glue  makers.  A  large  portion  of 
the  gelatine,  one  of  their  most  valuable  parts,  is  thus  dissolved 
out,  but  some  remains ;  and  the  whole  bone  is  so  softened,  that 
it  much  more  readily  decomposes  in  the  soil,  thus  at  once  af- 
fording nourishment  to  the  crop. 

It  may  be  urged,  that,  as  bones  decrease  so  slowly  in  the  soil, 
the  small  quantity  of  matter  annually  drawn  from  them,  can 
really  be  of  very  little  importance.  This  objection  is  met,  by 
reference  to  analyses  of  the  ash  from  our  grain  crops,  for  in- 
stance. We  there  find,  that  in  the  ash  from  the  stem,  there  is 
very  little,  if  any,  phosphoric  acid  ;  in  the  ash  from  the  seed, 
on  the  contrary,  it  constitutes  more  than  half.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  provisions  of  an  all-wise  Providence.  The 
straw  of  grain  is  not  so  especially  intended  for  food  as  the 
grain  itself,  and  hence  the  phosphoric  acid  passes  up  the  whole 
length  of  the  stalk,  from  the  soil,  and  is  finally  deposited  just 
where  it  is  needed. 

But  it  may  be  asked.  Why  is  this  phosphoric  acid  so  neces- 
sary in  the  food  ?  The  answer  is  obvious  ;  it  is  required  there, 
in  order  that  the  animal  may  have  materials  for  building  up  the- 
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frame-work  of  its  body,  its  bones ;  as  it  will  be  remembered, 
that  these  consist,  for  the  greater  part,  of  j^osphoric  acid,  in 
combination  with  lime. 

Phosphoric  acid  being  thus,  in  the  grain  crops,  chiefly  con- 
centrated in  the  seed,  it  is  plain,  that  any  single  crop  does  not 
carry  away  a  very  large  quantity  of  it  per  acre.  Suppose  forty 
bushels  of  wheat  upon  an  acre.  These  forty  bushels  would 
contain  about  fifty  pounds  of  ash ;  of  this  ash,  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty*  pounds  would  be  phosphoric  acid.  A  single 
bushel  of  groimd  bones,  then,  would  supply  this  quantity.  We 
thus  see  how  a  very  small  quantity  of  these  mineral  manures 
may  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  a  large  crop.  The 
same  reasoning  applies  to  plaster,  a  bushel  or  two  of  which,  as 
is  well  known,  often  produces  such  marked  effect ;  that  small 
quantity  is,  in  reality,  far  more  than  enough  for  the  wants  of 
the  crop. 

Now,  this  explanation  may  seem  unintelligible  to  many  of 
my  hearers  ;  it  may  be  true,  they  think,  "  but  we  don't  under- 
stand it ;  what  do  these  words  mean, — ^phosphates,  phosphoric 
acid,  carbonates,  gelatine,  organic  matter,  and  so  on  ?  We  nev- 
er saw  such  things,  and  we  would  rather  let  some  one  else 
meddle  with  them  first ;  there  may  be  something  in  it,  but  we 
don't  believe  that  it  is  best  to  trouble  ourselves  in  the  matter." 
This  conclusion  is  the  very  one  that  I  wish  them  to  avoid.  I 
wish  them  to  trouble  themselves  about  it,  and  to  do  so  until 
they  see  whether  what  I  have  asserted  be  true  or  not. 

I  do  believe,  that  on  many  of  our  New  England  soils,  worn 
down  by  hard  cropping,  there  is  no  one  manure  more  valuable, 
— on  some  soils,  none  so  valuable, — as  bones.  They  are  now 
seldom  applied  whole.  In  England,  they  have  several  grada- 
tions of  fineness,  as  inch  bones,  half  inch,  and  dust.  When 
whole  bones  were  employed,  they  were  applied  as  high  as  sev- 
enty, eighty,  and  ninety  bushels  per  acre  ;  at  present,  ten  bush- 
els of  dust  are  found  to  produce  a  far  greater  effect.  So  exten- 
sive is  the  demand  for  them  in  Great  Britain,  that  they  are 
imported  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Many  go  from  this  coun- 
try. Near  Middletown,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  there  are 
now  one  or  two  mills,  where  bones  are  ground.     The  fanners 
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are  beginning  to  apply  them,  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  bushels 
per  acre,  and  with  most  remarkable  effect.  It  is  said,  that,  on 
their  old,  worn-out  soils,  they  can  get,  in  some  cases,  as  good 
com  as  when  the  land  was  first  broken  up. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  never  abundant  in  ordinary  soils,  and 
is  more  speedily  exhausted  than  other  substances,  because,  on 
many  farms,  the  principal  part  of  the  grain,  containing,  as  we 
have  seen,  nearly  all  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  is  sold  off,  and  the 
straw  retained  for  manure.  In  this  way,  although  a  large  bulk 
of  manure  is  annually  applied,  the  phosphates  in  the  soil  may 
be  annually  decreasing,  and  a  special  addition  of  them  may, 
after  a  time,  become  necessary. 

When  farmers  are  once  awakened  to  the  benefits  of  employ- 
ing bones  for  manure,  there  is  still  another  step,  which  may 
then  be  urged  upon  them.  This  is  a  new  application  of  bones, 
and  is  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  modem  chemistry,  in 
relation  to  agriculture.  I  refer  to  the  dissolving  of  them  in 
sulphuric  acid.  But  if  I  were  to  enter  upon  this,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  avoid  using  some  more  hard  names.  I  should  be 
obliged  to  talk  about  sulphuric  acid,  and  phosphoric  acid  in 
connection  with  super-phosphate  of  lime,  and  fear  that  any  who 
may  now  have  become  interested  in  bones,  would  drop  them 
again  in  consternation,  at  the  idea  of  encountering  this  new 
array  of  chemicals. 

I  may,  however,  venture  to  change  my  groimd  entirely,  and 
give  you  one  more  instance  of  scientific  explanation,  with  the 
hope  that  those  who  hear,  may,  in  this  case  also,  be  inclined  to 
try  some  of  the  things  recommended,  even  if  thqy  cannot  com- 
prehend all  of  my  reasoning. 

You  have,  in  this  region,  considerable  tracts  of  light,  sandy 
soil.  This  is  not  formed  from  the  original  rock  of  the  country, 
but  is  composed  of  the  debris  of  some  other  formation,  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  world  ;  which  formation,  in  the  earlier  his- 
tory of  our  globe,  must  have  been  crumbled  down  by  some 
unknown  agency,  and  its  fine  fragments  swept  hither  by  vast 
currents  of  water,  such  as  have  left  their  traces,  to  this  day,  on 
every  part  of  the  earth's  surface.  This  drift  formation,  as  it 
is  called  by  geologists,  extends  the  whole  distance  to  Long 
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Island  Sound,  and  Long  Island  itself  is  in  a  great  measure 
composed  of  it.  It  is  more  extensive  in  the  lower  part  of 
Connecticut,  than  here.  These  light,  sandy  soils,  as  every 
farmer  who  has  them  knows,  are  too  dry,  liable  to  bum 
in  summer,  not  able  to  retain  manure  when  put  upon  them,  in- 
clined to  blow  about  when  ploughed  up,  miserable  to  hold  any 
kind  of  valuable  grass,  and  never  forming  a  good  rich  turf. 
Soils  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  such  rocks  as  form 
Mounts  Tom  and  Holyoke,  are  of  far  superior  character.  But 
as  these  poor  soils  are  here,  our  business  is,  to  discover  how  we 
may  best  improve  them.  In  New  England,  generally,  this 
does  not,  thus  far,  seem  to  have  been  made  an  object.  With 
some  most  noteworthy  exceptions,  the  system  pursued  is  an 
exhausting  one ;  to  take  every  thing  off,  and  to  put  as  little 
back  as  possible.  No  land  will  endure  such  treatment  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  and  this  least  of  all,  for  it  is  not,  at  the 
commencement,  overstocked  with  fertility.  Such  poor,  sandy 
soils  require  to  be  carefully  kept  up,  and  constantly  gaining. 
They  are  then  warm,  pleasant,  easy  soils  to  work.  How  few 
fields  do  we  see  around  us,  in  which  this  state  of  things  is  to 
be  observed ;  how  few  there  are,  on  the  contrary,  which  are 
not  continually  running  down, — ^where  the  crops  are  not  poorer 
and  more  scanty  than  they  ever  were  before.  I  am  willing  to 
leave  this  question  to  the  practical  men  before  me,  whether  the 
farms  on  light,  sandy  land,  in  their  respective  neighborhoods, 
are  not,  in  very  many  cases,  worth  less  than  they  were  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago  ? 

If  this  is  true,  as  I  am  sure  it  is,  a  state  of  things  is  disclosed 
anything  but  creditable  to  New  England  farmers.  This  should 
be  called  destructive  rather  than  improved  farming.  Such  a 
deterioration  is  by  no  means  necessary,  for  such  land  in  various 
sections  of  this  and  other  countries,  is  now  brought  to  a  good 
state  of  fertility,  and  is  made  to  improve  from  year  to  year  un- 
der a  system  of  constcmt  cultivation.  You  have  instances  of 
such  judicious  management  within  the  limits  of  your  own  so- 
ciety. 

The  best  method  of  improving  these  soils  may  well  be  pre- 
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faced  by  a  remark  or  two,  as  to  the  points  in  which  they  differ 
from  fertile  soils. 

If  you  take  a  very  fertile  soil,  one  that  is  capable  of  bearing 
crops  for  a  long  period  without  the  aid  of  manure,  and  subject 
it  to  the  processes  of  chemical  analysis,  you  will  always  find 
appreciable  quantities  of  some  ten  or  twelve  substances.  It 
makes  no  difference  from  whence  you  bring  such  a  soil,  from 
what  part  of  the  world  it  comes,  it  will  invariably  contain  these 
substances  in  greater  or  less  quantity.  Now  if  you  take  a  soil 
requiring  frequent  additions  of  manure  to  make  it  bear  well,  as 
is  the  case  on  most  of  our  farms,  some  of  these  substances  are 
either  absent,  or  in  smaller  quantity. 

Going  still  farther  and  taking  one  of  these  light  barren  soils, 
we  there  find  many  necessary  substances  quite  absent,  and 
others  so  small  in  quantity  as  to  be  exhausted  after  a  few  crops 
have  been  taken  away.  Such,  is  in  few  words  the  difference 
between  a  fertile  and  a  barren  soil.  Some  are  so  barren,  have 
so  many  things  wanting,  that  they  cannot,  except  in  very  fa- 
vorable situations,  be  cultivated  at  all  with  profit ;  others  have 
such  deficiencies  as  can  readily  be  supplied  when  their  nature 
is  known. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  tendency  in  these  light  soils  to 
dry  up,  and  their  incapacity  to  retain  manure,  as  it  constantly 
tends  to  evaporate  into  the  air  or  to  leach  away  through  the 
porous  sub-soil.  A  chief  cause  of  these  defects  is  the  want  of 
a  certain  substance  called  alumina,  one  of  those  which  is  al- 
ways present  in  a  very  fertile  soil.  It  is,  when  pure,  a  white, 
tasteless  powder,  and  is  that  which  gives  the  stiffness,  tenacity 
and  other  peculiar  qualities  to  clay.  The  want  of  alumina  is 
not  easily  supplied,  except  in  situations  where  clay  can  be  pro- 
cured. When  it  can  be  had,  a  load  is  frequently  of  more  value 
than  a  load  of  manure,  because  it  has  not  only  an  immediate 
effect,  but  also  permanently  improves  the  land.  I  know  of  one 
farmer  near  Hartford,  who  has  carted  clay  by  his  return  teams 
from  that  city,  a  distance  of  nearly  nine  miles.  He  assured  me 
that  it  paid  him  well,  and  that  a  full  load  of  stiff  clay  was 
worth  upon  his  soil  two  loads  of  manure.  In  an  address  deliv- 
ered the  other  day  in  Springfield  to  the  Hampden  County  So- 
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ciety,  it  was  stated,  that  the  application  of  clay  to  the  light 
sandy  soils  of  Westfield  in  this  State,  had  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful. They  put  it  on  at  the  rate  of  about  eighty  cords  to 
the  acre,  and  considered  that  it  paid  them  well.  This  addition 
of  clay  is  not  alone  useful  as  bringing  new  and  valuable  ingre- 
dients to  the  soil ;  perhaps  its  principal  value  ^consists  in  the 
power  which  it  gives  the  soil  to  retain  moisture,  and  the  ma- 
nures which  are  applied  to  it.  Thus  it  is  the  means  of  lasting 
improvement. 

This  quality  of  permanency  in  improvements,  I  hold  to  be  a 
most  important  one  in  all  cades.  The  fanner  in  this  country  is 
not  a  mere  tenant,  who  holds  his  farm  for  a  few  years  or  for  a 
single  year :  but  he  holds  it  for  life,  and  in  the  expectation 
that  his  children  will  possess  it  after  him.  Is  it  the  wiser  pol- 
icy to  take  a  few  rapidly  diminishing  crops,  obtained  with 
small  expenditure  now,  and  let  the  future  take  care  of  itself? 
Or  to  spend  a  little  more  at  the  commencement,  and  then  to 
steadily  pursue  the  course  necessary  for  lasting  improvement; 
constantly  obtaining  larger  crops,  and  finally  leaving  the  land 
doubled  or  tripled  in  value  ?  This  has  been  done,  and  may  be 
done  again  ;  is  it  not  the  better  course  ? 

The  great  feature  in  the  modem  system  of  improving  light 
soils,  is  the  use  of  green  crops  for  ploughing  under. 

That  I  may  not  be  misapprehended  by  farmers  in  this  dis- 
trict, it  is  necessary  here  to  say,  that  when  speaking  of  the 
green  crop  system,  I  mean  both  the  crops  that  are  ploughed  in 
while  green  during  summer,  and  those  that  are  left  until  the 
ensuing  spring  and  then  ploughed  in  dry.  It  is  in  both  cases 
an  improvement  by  the  use  of  green  crops,  there  is  only  a  dif- 
ference as  to  the  time  of  ploughing  in. 

Vegetable  matter  serves  many  of  the  purposes  of  clay  in  re- 
taining moisture,  and  preventing  the  escape  of  fertilizing  sub- 
stances. Thus  many  soils  which  contain  little  clay,  are  yet 
very  fertile  because  a  large  portion  of  them  is  vegetable  in  its 
origin ;  such  are  some  of  our  rich  garden  moulds,  or  drained 
swamps. 

Green  cropping  fortunately  enables  us  to  supply  the  deficien- 
cy <^  vegetable  matter,  much  more  easily  and  cheaply  than 
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that  of  clay ;  hence  it  has  become  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
management  of  every  farmer  who  is  desirous  of  really  advanc- 
ing the  value  of  his  land.  The  plants  used  as  green  crops  are 
numerous,  and  before  speaking  of  the  theory  or  theories  con- 
nected with  their  operation,  I  may  properly  devote  a  few  words 
to  the  mention  of  those  varieties  which  are  most  important  in 
this  and  other  countries.  Here,  at  least  in  the  northern  states, 
almost  the  only  green  crop  generally  employed  is  clover.  The 
properties  and  appearance  of  this  plant  are  so  well  known  as  to 
require  no  description.  Upon  most  soils  it  is  easily  grown,  and 
in  those  where  it  does  not  thrive  naturally,  skilful  manuring 
will  generally  bring  it  in.  More  would  be  gained  by  ploughing 
under  the  crops  of  two  successive  years  than  in  any  other  way, 
but  this  plan  would  not  work  well  on  most  soils,  and  there  are 
few  farmers  who  would  be  willing  to  let  land  lie  idle  so  long 
as  thisy  while  it  would  bear  any  thing  at  all.  Many  prefer  to 
go  on  cropping  until  they  scarcely  get  their  seed  back,  and 
then  are  obliged  to  let  the  land  lie  idle  for  a  series  of  years  in 
place  of  one  or  two,  until  it  has  regained  strength  to  bear 
another  scanty  crop.  Many  too  are  unable  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  cut  and  carry  away  the  clover  if  its  growth  is  heavy. 
Their  intentions  are  good  early  in  the  season,  but  as  haying 
time  approaches,  they  begin  to  think  of  the  two  or  three  tons 
per  acre  of  hay  which  might  be  obtained  by  cutting,  and  finally 
the  advantage  of  present  gains  more  than  counterbalances  the 
jHTOspective  improvement  of  the  land.  They  afterwards  plough 
in  the  rowen,  it  is  true,  but  that  cannot  make  up  for  the  far 
heavier  growth  of  which  they  have  already  robbed  the  soil. 
Some  excuse  themselves  by  saying  that  so  large  a  crop  cannot 
be  got  under,  but  it  is  not  so,  for  this  can  be  done  by  going 
over  the  surface  with  a  heavy  roller  in  advance  of  the  plough,, 
the  clover  then  lies  flat,  and  a  plough  with  a  sharp  coulter 
has  no  diflSculty  in  turning  it  over  completely.  Others  recom- 
mend a  heavy  chain  hung  from  the  plough-beam  so  as  to  drag 
the  clover  down  before  the  plough  share  reaches  it.  On  the 
light  soils  of  which  I  speak,  these  precautions  will  probably  he- 
needless  for  some  time  to  come. 
60 
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There  are  some  soils  where  even  a  scanty  yield  of  clover  can 
only  be  obtained  after  much  trouble  and  expense ;  on  these  it 
is  best  to  commence  by  the  cultivation  of  some  plant  more  par- 
ticularly suited  to  such  situations. 

In  Holland  and  some  parts  of  Belgium,  there  are  large  tracts 
of  sandy  moorland,  which  is  now  being  reclaimed ;  on  the  sea- 
coast  they  have  what  are  called  "  dunes."  These  are  huge 
rounded  sand  hills,  in  some  cases  two  or  three  hundred  feet  in 
height,  blown  up  by  the  wind  from  the  fine  sand  of  the  sea 
beach.  They  are  constantly  changing  their  shapes,  and  are, 
or  rather  were,  steadily  advancing  inland.  A  single  long  con- 
tinued gale  sometimes  drove  the  sand  hundreds  of  feet  upon 
cultivated  fields.  The  appearance  of  one  of  these,  firedily  cov- 
ered with  sand,  resembles  some  of  those  to  be  seen  on  each  side 
of  the  New  Haven  and  Springfield  railway,  in  Wallingford  and 
North  Haven.  Every  expedient  to  arrest  these  moving  sands, 
proved  for  a  long  period  in  vain.  At  last  some  one  suggested 
the  plan  of  introducing  certain  plants  able  to  flourish  in  such 
situations.  This  was  tried,  and  after  perseverance  for  a  few 
years,  with  great  success.  I  have  myself  walked  over  these 
immense  sand  heaps,  and  have  seen  the  surface,  even  on  their 
exposed  and  bleak  tops,  bound  together  by  the  tenacious  roots 
of  the  Arundo  Arenaria,  a  species  of  reed,  and  other  kindred 
plants.  These  roots  run  forty  and  fifty  feet,  sending  up  a 
shoot  at  every  joints  and  extracting  nutriment  even  firom  these 
unpromising  and  inhospitable  sands.  YThen  the  plants  have 
grown  up  and  died  for  a  few  years  in  succession,  a  little  soil 
begins  to  collect ;  then,  especially  in  the  sheltered  hollows, 
better  grasses  begin  to  appear,  and  finally  a  tolerable  sheep 
pasture  is  formed.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  potato  disease, 
the  potatoes  grown  in  these  hollows  are  said  to  have  escaped, 
they  were  few  in  number  and  small,  but  of  fine  quality. 

When  the  land  becomes  capable,  or  is  so  at  the  beginning, 
of  growing  something  more  than  the  varieties  of  reeds  just 
mentioned,  another  plant  is  tried  with  much  success.  It  is 
called  spurry,  and  has  an  excellent  reputation,  both  (at  the  balk 
of  green  matter  which  it  produces  upon  very  miserable  soils, 
and  for  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  cultivated.    It  grows 
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from  one  to  two  feet  in  height,  and  on  many  farms  is  cut  for 
green  fodder  during  summer  and  autumn.  Successive  crops  of 
spurry,  ploughed  under,  are  said  to  produce  remarkable  effects, 
and  to  have  brought  up  very  poor  soils  to  a  state  of  fair  fertil- 
ity. Unless  our  summers  are  too  dry,  it  would  for  aught  that 
I  can  see,  be  well  adapted  to  our  climate,  and  some  enterpris- 
ing farmers  might  well  afford  to  give  it  a  trial,  as  there  is  now 
little  dilBiculty  in  procuring  seed. 

Lucerne  is  largely  grown  in  England  and  on  the  continent ; 
its  bulk  is  very  great  when  flourishing,  but  it  requires  a  tolera- 
ble soil,  or  at  least  subsoil,  and  is  not  so  easy  of  cultivation  as 
some  other  green  crops.  Rye  is  largely  ploughed  under  in 
Holland  and  Germany,  but  I  am  sure  that  other  green  crops 
would  yield  a  larger  burden  on  the  same  soil  and  with  less  ex- 
pense. Buckwheat  is  valuable  in  some  situations,  as  it  will 
often  grow  where  clover  does  not  succeed  well. 

Sainfoin  is  a  favorite  green  crop  in  England,  and  there  wild 
mustard  is  also  sometimes  sown.  I  have  even  known  turnips 
to  be  sown  broadcast  and  very  thick,  for  this  purpose.  The 
thick  sowing  prevented  much  growth  of  bulbs,  and  caused  the 
tops  to  shoot  up  quite  tall ;  when  they  were  a  foot  to  eighteen 
inches  high,  the  mass  of  vegetable  matter  to  be  turned  in  was 
very  large. 

But  probably  none  of  all  these  would  produce  in  the  same 
time,  so  much  bulk  as  Indian  com.  It  would  require  a  soil  al- 
ready partially  improved.  On  such  a  soil,  if  sown  thickly, 
either  broadcast  or  in  drills  of  five  or  six  inches  apart,  the 
weight  per  acre  when  the  plant  had  attained  a  height  of  three 
or  four  feet,  would  be  enormous.  It  might  be  gqf  imder  by 
first  passing  over  with  a  heavy  roller,  laying  it  all  flat,  as  in 
the  case  of  heavy  clover. 

Thus  much  for  the  various  plants  employed ;  we  must  now 
speak  as  to  the  nature  of  the  effect  which  they  produce  in  al- 
tering and  ameliorating  the  soil. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  soils  contain  certain  mineral 
substances,  and  that  these  are  all  necessary  to  fertility.  They 
also  contain,  or  should  contain,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
vegetable,  or  as  it  is  called  by  chemists,  organic  matter.     This 
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part  bums  away  when  heat  is  applied,  the  remaining,  or  min- 
eral portion  of  the  soil,  is  called  inorganic  matter.  The  organic 
part,  as  it  becomes  air,  and  disappears  by  burning,  must  have 
been  originally  made  from  air. 

In  plants  we  find  the  same  diyision  as  in  soils,  but  with  one 
very  essential  difference.  In  plants,  the  inorganic  part  or  ash, 
is  much  the  smallest,  being  often  not  more  than  one  pound  in 
a  htmdred,  while  in  soils,  it  constitutes  usually  more  than  three- 
fourths  and  often  nine-tenths,  of  the  whole  weight. 

All  plants  have  the  power  of  drawing  in  from  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere  through  their  leaves,  the  kinds  of  air  necessary 
to  form  their  organic  part.  If  any  say  that  this  is  impossible, 
I  would  refer  them  to  the  air  plants,  which  flourish  and  grow 
vigorously  in  empty  pots  at  any  height  from  the  ground. 
These  must  draw  every  thing  from  the  air,  as  they  have  no 
communication  whatever  with  the  soil.  The  inorganic  part  of 
plants  must  of  course  all  come  from  the  soil ;  if  there  be  any 
organic  or  vegetable  matter  there,  a  part  of  this  may  also  be  of 
service.  In  case  there  is  little  or  none,  as  usual  in  light  sandy 
soils,  then  the  plant  can  draw  all,  or  nearly  all  from  the  atmo- 
sphere. A  plant  then,  that  requires  little  ash,  or  an  ash  mostly 
silica,  such  as  the  reeds  of  the  Dutch  dunes,  can  grow  and 
flourish  where  wheat  or  com,  requiring  many  substances  be- 
sides silica,  and  those  too  in  considerable  quantity,  would  not 
succeed  at  all. 

Now  we  can  see  what  takes  place  in  the  gradual  improve- 
ment of  a  soil  by  these  means.  Suppose  a  crop  of  reeds,  or  of 
spurry,  to  have  grown  up  and  ripened,  what  is  the  result  ?  A 
large  quantity  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  has  in  the  process 
of  growth  been  converted  into  solid  vegetable  matter.  As  au- 
tumn comes  on,  the  water  which  the  stalks  and  leaves  contain 
>while  green  is  gradually  evaporated,  they  become  dry,  and  fall 
oipon  the  surface,  there  to  decay.  This  coating  thus  formed, 
is  a  species  of  top  dressing,  it  is  a  positive  addition  to  the  soil, 
of  solid  substance  drawn  from  foreign  sources.  When  genera- 
tion after  generation  has  been  allowed  to  grow  up  and  die, 
nothing  being  removed,  a  surface  soil  is  gradually  formed, 
which  accumulates  from  year  to  year ;  as  may  be  seen  on  nearly 
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all  wild  uncultivated  land.  In  situations  where  no  counteract- 
ing influences  are  at  work,  a  thin  soil  is  thus  at  last  collected, 
even  on  extremely  poor  land  that  is  in  a  state  of  nature.  I 
have  seen  land  once  good,  so  exhausted  by  cropping  that  even 
weeds  would  scarcely  grow  upon  it.  On  soils  naturally  fertile, 
as  at  the  west,  this  annual  growth  and  decay  produces  in  time 
a  rich  deposit  of  great  depth,  and  of  almost  inexhaustible  fer- 
tility. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  these  plants,  whose  remains  form 
in  this  manner  a  new  soil,  contain,  beside  much  organic  matter, 
also  some  inorganic  substances,  or  ash.  This  is,  of  course, 
drawn  wholly  from  the  soil.  There  are,  in  every  soil,  stores 
of  inorganic  substances,  suitable  for  plants,  that  lie  in  what 
chemists  call  an  insoluble  state ;  that  is,  they  cannot  be  dis- 
solved, either  in  water  or  acids.  Gradual  changes  are,  howev- 
er, always  going  on,  by  which  these  compounds  are  becoming 
soluble,  a  small  quantity  being  thus  changed  every  year ;  the 
rapidity  of  this  change  is  doubtless  accelerated,  hy  the  presence 
of  the  roots  of  growing  plants.  Stiflf  clays  are  especially  ben- 
efitted, by  ploughing  in  heavy  green  crops,  as  they  are  thereby 
lightened  and  mellowed,  so  that  air  and  warmth  can  have  ac- 
cess, and  aid  in  the  work  of  decomposition.  The  roots  of 
growing  plants  penetrate  into  the  subsoil,  and  bring  up  thence, 
mineral  food.  Some  of  the  deep  rooted  green  crops  go  very 
far  down,  and  bring  up  stores,  quite  inaccessible  to  our  ordinary 
cultivated  crops.  When  the  green  crop  dies,  or  is  ploughed  in, 
this  inorganic  matter  is  deposited  within  the  reach  of  succeed- 
ing crops.  Thus,  the  ground  is  at  last  prepared  for  valuable 
plants ;  those  which  grow  first,  may  not  contain  particular  sub- 
stances, necessary  for  particular  plants ;  but  when  crop  has  suc- 
ceeded crop,  each  adding  a  little  to  the  stock, — aided,  mean- 
while, by  natural  decomposition, — a  sufficient  quantity  may 
have  accumulated,  for  the  support  of  the  more  valuable  crop. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  how  much  faster  the  land  must  gain,  by  this 
system  of  green  cropping,  than  by  naked  fallowing.  In  the 
naked  fallow,  by  means  of  constant  stirring  and  ploughing,  the 
decomposition  of  insoluble  inorganic  substances  is  hastened, 
and  a  store  collected  for  the  next  season.     The  same  end  is 
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more  slowly  accomplished,  by  letting  land  lie  idle  for  three  or 
four  years.  How  much  more  advantageous  and  economical  the 
effect  of  green  crops,  where  the  same  decomposing  action  takes 
place  in  the  soil,  while  additional  mineral  matter  is  brought 
from  below,  and  the  organic  part  at  the  same  time  increased. 
In  naked  fallows,  on  the  contrary,  this  part,  owing  to  constant 
stirring,  and  exposure  to  atmospheric  action,  rapidly  decreases. 
Naked  fallows  ought,  therefore,  no  longer  to  be  employed  by 
good  farmers,  save  as  they  may  be  occasionally  necessary,  for 
the  destruction  of  some  troublesome  weed. 

It  will  now,  I  think,  be  easily  seen,  how  it  is  that  land  is  so 
wonderfully  improved  by  judicious  green  cropping.  The  whole 
system  is  perfectly  simple,  and  yet  it  may  be  considered  one  of 
the  greatest  improvements  of  modern  times.  It  enables  the 
farmer  to  cultivate,  with  profit,  light,  poor  soils,  that  would 
otherwise  scarcely  be  worth  fencing.  Where  it  has  been  pur- 
sued for  any  length  of  time,  farmers  are  accustomed  to  say, 
that  if  they  can  only  get  a  crop  of  clover  in  a  field,  they  can 
afterwards,  by  proper  management,  do  what  they  choose  with 
it.  By  such  a  system,  and  by  perseverance,  all  of  the  light 
lands,  in  this  region,  might  gradually  be  brought  into  a  state  of 
permanent  fertility.  I  have  seen,  in  the  north  of  England,  a 
fertile  tract,  covering  what  was,  a  few  years  since,  a  wide  moor, 
bleak  and  desolate. 

In  the  centre  of  the  flourishing  farms,  on  a  small  hill,  stands 
a  tall  stone  pillar,  some  seventy  feet  in  height,  bearing  on  its 
base  an  inscription,  signifying  that  it  was  erected  in  former 
days,  to  guide  the  traveller,  bewildered  on  those  dreary  and 
trackless  wastes.  Many  of  the  farms  immediately  surrounding 
that  pillar,  now  produce  thirty-two  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre.  This  change  was  brought  about  almost  entirely  by 
green  cropping,  and  the  use  of  bone  and  rape  dust  for  manures. 

There  is  yet  one  point  to  be  noticed,  as  to  the  cultivation  of 
green  crops.  The  organic  matter  which  they  furnish,  is  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  air,  and  is  therefore,  so  far,  a  clear  addition  to 
the  soil ;  the  inorganic  matter,  on  the  contrary,  although  brought 
into  a  form  and  situation  to  serve  growing  crops,  is,  after  all,  a 
part  of  the  earth  itself;  nothing  new  is  there;  we  have  only 
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discovered  a  new  way  of  more  completely  impoverishing  the 
soil.  Exhaustion  must  come  at  last,  and  when  it  does,  will  be 
so  complete,  that  all  idea  of  profitable  renovation  must  seem 
nearly  hopeless.  The  farmer,  then,  who  cultivates  largely  by 
the  aid  of  green  crops,  should  always  add  manures  from  foreign 
sources,  for  the  special  purpose  of  restoring  the  inorganic  sub- 
stances, so  largely  carried  away  by  his  crops.  Such  manures 
as  ashes,  bones,  guano,  lime,  and  plaster,  would  be  those  most 
advantageously  applied. 

Above  all,  when  land  has  once  been  brought  to  a  tolerable 
state  of  fertility,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  carefully  anything 
which  may  tend  to  exhaust  it  again.  When  it  has  begun  to 
improve,  it  should  be  kept  always  advancing.  This  is  quite  as 
easy,  and  far  cheaper,  in  the  end.  Let  it  always  be  remem- 
bered, that  for  every  dollar  saved  by  letting  land  run  down, 
many  must  be  spent  to  bring  it  up  again.  Unless  the  soil  is 
treated  generously,  the  farmer  must  not  feel  disappointed,  if  he 
does  not  receive  generous  returns.  Msuiure  produces  less  effect 
on  poor,  worn-out  land,  than  it  does  on  that  which  is  fertile, 
and  already  well  supplied ;  ten  loads  of  manure,  with  less  la^ 
bor,  will  produce  a  far  heavier  crop  on  the  one,  than  twenty 
will  do  on  the  other. 

The  time  is  fast  approaching,  in  these  Eastern  States,  when 
the  fanner  will  be  obliged  to  treat  his  land  liberally,  or  accom- 
plish little  more  than  to  drag  out  his  life,  esteeming  himself 
well  off,  if  he  can  make  both  ends  of  the  year  meet.  The 
coming  generation  will  not  be  so  content  as  the  past  have  been, 
to  toil  on  in  this  unsatisfactory  way.  Indeed,  the  fruits  of  such 
a  condition  of  things  have  been  for  some  time  showing  them- 
selves ;  our  young  men,  in  great  nOmbers,  go  to  the  west,  enter 
into  business,  choose  a  profession,  take  anything, — the  most 
petty  offices,  and  the  most  dependent  situations, — ^rather  than 
wear  away  their  energies  and  muscles,  in  sotting  and  gathering 
such  scanty  crops  as  their  fathers  have  done,  and  as  are  too  fre- 
quent in  every  neighborhood. 

But  now,  than  this  science  of  agriculture,  what  more  attract- 
ive, more  interesting  profession,  can  be  offered  them  ?  Here  is 
novelty  enough  for  the  most  ardent,  beauty  enough  for  the 
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most  imaginative,  with  a  prospect,  at  the  same  time,  of  a  fair 
remuneration  for  their  labor. 

Massachusetts  can,  to  say  the  least,  as  much  as  any  other 
state,  produce  examples  of  those  who  unite  learning,  and  that 
of  various  kinds,  with  practical  skill,  and  practical  success,  too. 
Her  fanners  have  daily  before  their  eyes,  evidences  that  knowl- 
edge, richly  worth  the  having,  may  be  found  in  books. 

Some  farmers  of  the  old  school,  think  it  very  strange,  that 
men  who  quote  books,  and  use  hard  words, — nitrogen,  hydro- 
gen, ammonia,  alumina,  and  silica, — should,  after  all,  obtain 
good  crops  ;  but  their  astonishment  will  increase,  as  by  and  by 
they  will  find,  that  unless  they  follow  these  men  in  their  im- 
provements, they  are  falling  behind  them  in  every  respect. 

Those  who  think  that  they  put  down  all  modem  improvers, 
and  new-fangled  devices,  by  quoting  the  old  saying, 

"He  that  by  the  plough  woald  thrive, 
Himself  must  either  hold  or  dnve," 

have  to  learn,  that  this  is  to  be  taken  with  a  qualification.  He 
that  is  always  holding,  or  driving,  and  never  trying  to  do  more, 
will  doubtless  earn  the  competence  that  patient  industry  seldom 
fails  to  attain;  but  he  who  not  only  holds  and  drives,  but 
thinks, — who  keeps  his  eyes,  ears,  and  mind  busy,  as  well  as 
his  feet  and  hands,^-other  things  being  equal,  will  assuredly  be 
the  more  prosperous  and  happy  man. 


Fbuit  Culture. 

[Eiiradifrom  on  Mdrt$8  hf  GsoReB  S.  Willis,  Esq.,  at  ikelcH  Fidr  qfAt 
BerkMre  JIgrieutimnd  Sodety.] 

There  has  probably  been  less  pains  taken  for  the  introduc- 
tion and  propagatl&n  of  good  fruit  within  this  county,  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  the  breeds  of  ani- 
mals for  the  stall,  the  dairy,  and  th^  draft ;  in  the  reclamation 
of  wastes ;  in  augmenting  the  productive  powers  of  the  re- 
claimed soils,  and  in  other  departments  of  rural  industry,  we 
have  moved  along  abreast,  at  least,  with  our  sister  counties  in 
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the  State.  But  our  orchards  and  fruit  yards  cannot  vie  with 
those  of  Middlesex  or  Norfolk.  A  nearer  and  readier  market 
for  surplus  products,  may  have  induced  their  superiority.  The 
facilities  for  intercourse,  and  speed  and  cheapness  of  transpor- 
tation are  rendering  such  benefits  universal,  bringing  the  mar- 
kets close  by  home,  and  giving  fresh  and  quickening  stimulus 
to  exertion.  Can  there  be  found  in  all  New  England,  an  area 
of  no  greater  extent  than  our  own  coimty,  where  there  is  so 
great  a  diversity  of  soil,  climate  and  position,  and  where  a 
greater  variety  of  fruit  trees  from  the  nurseries  can  be  trans- 
planted and  reared  ?  The  substantial  constituent  of  all  trees  is 
the  same  or  nearly  so ;  their  growth  is  promoted  and  their 
wastes  repaired  by  substances  common  to  all.  Different  species 
and  varieties  require  respectively,  in  addition  to  the  common 
aliments,  their  specific  food,  as  well  as  their  peculiar  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate  ;  and  the  number  of  valuable  fruits  grown 
on  this  continent,  in  the  same  latitude  with  Berkshire,  is  few, 
which  cannot  here  find,  in  some  localities,  a  congenial  home. 

It  may  be  true,  that  in  most  places  within  our  borders,  the 
peach  cannot  be  propagated  without  disproportionate  expendi- 
ture. It  is  cheaper  and  wiser,  therefore,  for  most  of  us  to  ob- 
tain it  by  interchanges  in  markets.  Still,  there  are  positions 
very  favorable  to  its  growth,  and  where  full  remuneration  is 
given  to  the  grower  by  the  superior  qualities  of  its  fruits ;  and 
when  its  insect  enemies,  and  the  destructive  efforts  of  sudden 
and  unseasonable  changes  of  temperature  shall  have  been  over-* 
come,  the  ground  for  its  cultivation  will  be  very  much  ex- 
tended. And  that  this  will  be  realized,  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable, as  countervailing  guards  and  agents  to  these  sources 
of  annoyance  and  ruin,  are  every  day  being  discovered.  He 
who  shall  find  cheap  and  effectual  remedies  for  these  evils,  will 
contribute  largely  to  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  life,  and 
be  entitled  to  the  benedictions  of  his  species. 

That  apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  and  other  kindred  fruits, 
can  be  raised  here  in  full  abundance,  in  all  their  varieties,  and 
of  superior  size  and  flavor,  cannot  be  doubted.  Experience, 
the  unfailing  test,  has  decided  this  question,  if  it  were  ever  made. 

The  soil  suited  to  the  apple  abounds  with  us.  A  soil  rich, 
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moderately  moist,  and  what  is  tenned  "  a  deep  pan  soil/'  is  the 
preferable  one ;  and  in  such  it  will  thrive,  whether  on  the  plains 
or  in  the  vallies,  on  the  declivities,  or  summits  of  hills,  and  in 
situations  the  most  exposed.  In  soils  thus  constituted,  whether 
found  among  the  alluvions  of  the  Hoosic  or  Housatonic,  upon 
the  slopes  of  the  green  mountain  range,  or  on  the  intervening 
table  lands,  the  apple  tree  will  grow  vigorously,  blossom  and 
mature  its  fruit.  Rocky  lands,  into  which  the  plough  cannot 
1>e  conveniently  introduced,  are,  in  many  respects,  peculiarly 
fitted  and  adapted  to  its  growth.  It  is  not  in  such  situations 
exposed  to  excessive  drought ;  the  falling  moisture  flows  from 
the  rocks  into  the  soil,  frequently  and  moderately  irrigating  it, 
and  heat  is  radiated  and  reflected  from  the  rocks  upon  it,  thus 
providing  two  agents,  the  joint  operations  of  which  are  essen- 
tial to  its  thrift.  To  its  successful  culture  on  sandy  plains,  it 
has  been  recommended  to  plant  it  in  excavations  eight  or  ten 
feet  across,  and  four  or  five  feet  deep,  filled  with  small  stones, 
rich  loam  from  the  low  lands,  and  barn-yard  sweepings,  well 
mingled  and  compacted. 

The  remark  is  frequently  made,  and  is  full  of  truth,  that  the 
orchards  on  our  hills  and  high  elevations,  where  the  soil  is  of 
the  elementary  character  just  described,  are  going  to  decay ; 
that  the  trees  are  covered  over  with  the  mosses,  and  their 
branches  dying  and  falling  off ;  and  these  signs  of  deterioration 
are  attributed  to  climate  and  situation.  The  cause  is  not  to  be 
found  either  in  the  original  constitution  of  the  soil,  or  in  posi- 
tion or  temperature,  or  in  the  joint  agencies  of  all.  It  is  from 
exlMustiofij  from  want  of  proper  cultivation,  that  the  malady 
comes.  It  is  a  disease  from  starvation,  which  bad  husbandry, 
or  no  husbandry  at  all  has  caused,  and  for  which  the  husband- 
man is  the  only  doctor  ?  and  if,  instead  of  debilitating  by  de- 
pletion and  giving  the  disease  the  upper  hand,  as  other  doctors 
do,  he  aid  nature's  efforts  for  recovery  by  strengthening  and 
nourishing  food,  as  other  doctors  should,  he  will  expel  the  dis- 
temper. Trees  which  bear  lichens,  and  grounds  producing 
mullen,  pennyroyal  and  brakes,  do  so,  because  they  cannot  do 
better.  Let  wood  ashes,  rich  vegetable  mould  retentive  of 
moisture,  and  the  suitable  manures  be  applied,  and  not  only 
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will  health  and  vigor  be  restored,  but  many  of  the  destructive 
insects  will  disappear,  like  a  horde  of  savages  before  the  well- 
appointed  forces  of  the  scientific  tactician. 

The  comparative  appearance*  of  our  own  uncultivated  or- 
chards and  fruit  yards,  and  those  carefully  cultivated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Boston,  establishes  the  correctness  of  these  re- 
marks. Upon  soils  sterile  by  nature,  less  provided  with  the 
materials  of  vegetation,  except  as  furnished  by  labor,  and  ex- 
posed to  blighting  east  winds,  the  trees  in  that  neighborhood 
show  all  the  indications  of  thrift  and  health ;  well  cultivated, 
well  pruned,  free  of  excrescences  and  parasites,  with  rinds 
smooth  and  glistening  ,*  they  form  a  rebuking  contrast  with 
our  own,  neglected,  gnarled  and  moss-grown  as  they  are. 

Behind  in  no  other,  we  should  be  behind  no  longer,  in  this 
line  of  rural  industry.  New  varieties  should  be  introduced, 
better  modes  of  training  adopted,  and  progress  made  as  fast  as 
the  operations  of  nature,  hurried  on  by  the  rural  arts  and  the 
appliances  of  science,  will  allow.  Our  stores  of  comfort  and 
social  happiness  would  thus  be  increased  and  our  physical  en- 
joyments multiplied.  Thanks  to  the  intelligence  and  zeal 
which  have  impelled  some  few,  at  least,  of  our  farmers  to  em- 
bark in  this  enterprise.  May  heaven  pour  down  the  fertilizing 
showers,  and  distil  the  richest  dews  upon  their  nurseries,  and 
imbue  us  all  with  their  spirit. 

YThen  we  reflect  that  the  wild  crab,  is  the  apple  tree  from 
which  the  improved  and  multiplied  varieties  of  this  most  valu- 
able fruit  have  all  sprung,  by  engrafting  the  selection  of  seedling 
trees,  and  a  studious  attention  to  soil  and  culture,  we  are  not 
merely  called  upon  to  admire  the  patience  and  ingenuity  which 
have  wrought  out  results  so  happy  and  wonderful,  but  to  follow 
on  with  increased  zeal  and  diligence,  in  the  same  line,  for  fur- 
ther discoveries  and  requisitions.  Fourteen  hundred  new  va- 
rieties, the  pure  results  of  cultivation,  are  enumerated  in  the 
catalogue  of  this  fruit,  more  than  three  hundred  of  which  are 
of  decided  excellence  for  the  table.  Patient,  ingenious,  learned 
diligence,  could,  in  a  single  generation,  duplicate  this  number. 

The  improved  varieties  of  the  pear  are  little  known  among 
us,  less  known  than  the  short-horn  Durhams,  though  better 
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adapted,  I  am  confident,  to  our  soil  and  climate.  If  vegetables 
should  become  here,  as  they  now  are  in  France  and  England, 
the  principal  food  of  the  people,  the  pear  will  be  more  deserv- 
ing  of  the  notice  of  the  agriculturist  than  are  the  short-horns. 
Not  indeed  that  pear  which  begins  to  rot  before  it  is  ripe,  nor 
that  which  waits  for  the  frosts  to  mature  it — which  is  but  a 
step  in  advance  of  its  prickly  ancestor,  and  whose  bitter  astrin- 
gency  tans  the  delicate  linings  of  the  mouth  into  red  morocco^ 
but  such  as  Van  Mons,  with  tireless  industry  and  surprising 
skill,  brought  into  existence  in  Germany.  Such,  too,  as  are 
found  in  the  gardens  of  Kenrick  and  Perkins,  and  thence  trans- 
planted into  the  fields  and  gardens  of  Middlesex,  Essex  and 
Norfolk ;  sorts  of  every  size  and  flavor,  some  in  liquid  sweet- 
ness like  the  clingstone,  some  of  the  delicate  acidity  of  the 
strawberry ;  and  some  in  juicy  richness  surpassing  the  sweet 
water.  No  other  fruit  mingles  with  its  own  specific  flavor,  in 
such  rich  variety,  the  agreeable  taste  and  flavor  of  the  rest. 

That  the  pear  will  flourish  in  this  county  admits  of  no  doubt. 
It  does  not  ask  for  a  soil  of  rich  vegetable  mould  ;  moisture  is 
less  essential  to  its  growth  than  to  that  of  the  apple  tree.  In 
the  most  common,  deep,  dry^soils,  it  will  succeed.  It  is  found 
to  grow  and  bear  abundantly  even  on  grounds  poor  and  ex- 
hausted, and  to  flourish  luxuriantly  in  clefts  of  rocks.  Like 
most  other  things  of  extraordinary  excellence,  it  is  of  slow 
growth  ;  and  a  man  of  sixty,  who  is  unwilling  to  plant  for  his 
own  and  his  neighbor's  children, — if  such  a  man  can  be  found 
in  Protestant  Christendom, — may  omit  to  start  and  cultivate  its 
seedlings  ;  he  can,  however,  by  engrafting  or  innoculating  upon 
the  quince  stock,  bring  it  soon  into  bearing,  without  diminish- 
ing its  productiveness  or  the  qualities  of  its  fruit.  But  he  must 
not  expect  it  to  retain  its  natural  longevity,  or  to  be  exempt 
from  the  diseases  and  insects  to  which  the  quince  is  exposed ; 
besides,  he  must  forego  some  of  the  choicest  kinds,  for  all  will 
not  associate  with  the  dwarfish  quince. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  general  raising  of  fruit  will  glut  the 
market  and  make  it  an  unprofitable  business.  Let  those  afraid, 
halt,  if  they  please,  and  the  daring  go  ahead.  For  crab  apples 
and  prickly  pears,  choke  cherries  and  wild  plums,  a  large  market 
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never  was  and  never  will  be  opened.  But  of  choice  fruit, 
carefully  and  neatly  selected  and  preserved,  when  and  where  has 
the  supply  for  any  considerable  period,  exceeded  the  demand  ? 
Whatever  is  intrinsically  excellent  and  properly  preserved,  is 
always  suitably  appreciated  and  liberally  paid  for — the  infe- 
rior articles,  those  only  will  buy  who  must,  or  can  do  no  better. 
The  superior  all  will  buy  at  a  remunerating  price,  who  can 
purchase.  Who  ever  failed  to  sell  a  firkin  of  first  rate  butter,  at 
a  first  rate  price  ?  And  who  ever  sold  a  frowy  firkin,  known  to 
be  such,  at  any  price  at  all,  except  to  one  who  could  purchase  no 
other  ?  It  is  the  excellence  of  a  thing,  useful  or  agreeable  be- 
cause of  its  excellence,  which  introduces  it  into  universal  use, 
and  ultimately  gives  it  a  place  among  those  necessaries  of  life, 
without  which  people  no  more  think  of  living,  than  without 
cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  flour  and  meal.  Universal  use  se- 
cures it  against  redundancy,  or  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand 
no  oftener  than  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply ; — so  that  in 
closing  the  account,  the  excesses  on  the  one  side  exactly  bal- 
ance those  on  the  other. 

Anxious  as  he  who  addresses  you  is  for  the  advancement  of 
fruit  culture,  and  rejoicing  as  he  does  that  it  has  roused  the  at- 
tention of  many  of  his  fellow  citizens,  he  would  on  no  account 
withdraw  the  attention  of  this  society  from  grazing  and  tillage 
husbandry ,^-objects  which  have  merited  and  received  for  so 
long  a  period  its  fostering  cherishment  and  supervision.  This 
is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  By  a  judicious  division  of 
labor,  every  department  of  human  industry,  deriving  its  support 
and  profits  from  the  soil,  can  be  successfully  pursued.  The 
relative  position  and  value  of  the  several  departments,  should 
be  clearly  ascertained  and  studiously  preserved.  They  should 
all  go  abreast.  In  this  way  only  is  the  line  kept  strong  and 
unbroken.  They  should  give  aid  to  each  other ;  this  can  be 
given  only  by  moving  on,  shoulder  to  shoulder.  The  relative 
value  and  all  the  uses  of  the  products  of  each  should  be  dis- 
covered. 

The  farmer  might  well  enquire  whether  the  products  of  his 
fruit  yard,  are  not  as  sweet  and  as  refreshing  to  the  tenants  of 
his  stall,  as  to  the  workmen  who  feed  at  his  table.     Whether 
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it  be  not  true,  that  judiciously  fed  out,  they  do  not  swell  the 
contents  of  his  milk-pail ;  and  whether  they  do  not  increase 
the  weight  and  volume  of  the  occupants  of  his  piggery. 
Whether  they  cannot  be  substituted,  in  a  measure  at  least,  for 
the  grains^  and  other  forage,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  applied 
to  new  uses,  or  sent  to  the  markets.  And  finally,  whether  the 
various  rural  occupations  do  not  form  one  entire  system,  the 
parts  of  which  have  a  mutual  dependence,  sustaining  a  relation- 
ship each  to  all  the  others,  not  detected  and  understood  at  a 
glance,  into  which  it  is  prudent  to  enquire,  and  the  obligations 
resulting  from  which,  if  clearly  understood,  it  may  be  wise  to 
observe. 


Agriculture  to  be  advanced  bt  Science  and  Agricultural 

Education. 

[Extradafiom  an  Mdnss  delivered  before  the  AgricuMurdl  SocUHes  of  Mrfolk 
and  Bridol  CburUiet,  ai  (heir  Anniversary  Fain^  in  Dedham  and  in  T^nmJUm, 
1849,  by  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wildsiu] 

One  of  the  first  objects  which  claim  our  attention,  is,  the 
application  of  science  to  agriculture. 

The  practical  skill  already  evinced  by  some  of  our  farmers, 
is  worthy  of  all  commendation ;  yet  the  art  can  never  be  raised 
to  its  proper  standard  of  dignity,  without  the  aid  of  scientific 
men  ;  nor  until  the  public  mind  shall  be  convinced  that  it  is  a 
study  of  far  higher  order  than  it  has  hitherto  been  esteemed, 
and  at  least  equal  in  usefulness  to  any  that  has  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  mankind.  Prejudice  and  extreme  caution  have  pre- 
vailed against  new  theories  and  "ftooAr^/ormttig^,"  and  it  is  not 
to  be  denied,  that  mistakes  have  been  made  by  chemists  and 
other  writers ;  but  one  cause  of  this  has  been,  a  deduction  of 
general  principles,  without  an  investigation  of  facts,  sufficient 
in  number  and  variety. 

There  are  certain  natural  laws  which  one  fact  may  develop 
and  settle  as  well  as  a  thousand ;  but  there  are  others,  quite 
numerous  and  important  in  Agriculture,  which  scientific  analy- 
sis, or  long  and  careful  observation,  alone  can  enable  us  to  dis- 
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cover  and  usefully  to  apply.  To  the  first  belong  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  and  of  water,  the  two  elements  which 
are  essential  conditions  of  vegetable  life,  and  which  chemistry 
teaches  us,  are  nearly  the  same  in  all  latitudes  and  places  on 
the  globe ;  but  to  the  second,  belong  the  constitution  of  the 
different  kinds  of  soil  and  manure,  and  of  various  vegetable 
productions,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  two  former  to  the 
growth  of  the  latter. 

To  unfold  these  processes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  to 
show  by  what  agents  they  are  conducted,  by  what  laws  regu- 
lated, and  how  the  whole  may  be  turned  to  the  greatest  ac- 
count to  the  farmer,  with  the  least  labor  and  expense,  are  prob- 
lems, for  the  solution  of  which.  Agriculture  must  depend  on 
the  natural  sciences.  The  high  province  of  this  art,  Cowper 
affirms,  with  as  much  philosophy  as  poetry,  is 

^To  stady  culture,  and  with  artfol  toil, 
To  meliorate  and  tame  the  stubborn  soil ; 
To  give  disBimilar,  yet  fruitibl  lands, 
The  grain,  the  herb,  the  plant — that  each  demands." 

By  the  application  of  chemistry  to  Agriculture,  the  crops  in 
some  parts  of  Europe  have  been  more  than  doubled.  Of  this, 
therefore,  as  well  as  geology,  botany  and  mechanics,  he  should 
not  be  altogether  ignorant ;  and  if  he  will  add  to  his  literary 
acquisitions  some  knowledge  of  meteorolgy,  it  will  abate  his 
veneration  for  weather-wise  maxims,  and  embolden  him  to 
sow  his  grain  in  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  of  the  moon,  and 
to  kill  his  beef  and  pork  without  regard  to  the  tide. 

We  live  and  move  in  a  world  of  wonders.  Every  blade  of 
grass,  every  leaf,  and  every  germ  is  an  organized  and  living 
body.  Every  plant  and  vegetable  is  as  capable  as  the  human 
system  of  imbibing  and  digesting  its  appropriate  food.  For  in- 
stance, by  an  analysis  of  wheat,  we  ascertain  its  ingredients 
and  the  food  it  requires  for  growth  and  productiveness.  We 
know  that  it  needs  phosphate  of  lime,  and  that  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  its  cultivation,  where  the  soil  is  wholly  deficient  in 
this  element.  Hence,  we  are  as  competent  to  feed  a  crop  of 
wheat,  as  a  flock  of  sheep,  or  a  brood  of  chickens,  but  without 
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this  knowledge,  which  science  alone  can  furnish,  we  might  ap- 
ply a  kind  of  manure  which  would  be  injurious  and  perhaps 
destructive.  But  suppose,  however,  such  food  be  not  adminis- 
tered, that  the  ground  is  prepared,  and  the  grain  sown  ;  it  may 
flourish  for  a  season,  because  it  may  find  its  proper  nutriment 
in  the  soil,  but  let  it  be  sown  year  after  year,  and  it  will  prove 
less  and  less  productive,  and  ultimately  fail. 

It  has  been  the  practice  in  countries  producing  wine,  to  bury 
the  prunings  of  the  vine  at  its  root  ]  and  chemical  analysis  has 
lately  discovered  that  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of  potash, 
which  is  essential  to  its  growth  and  productiveness.  Again,  it 
has  long  been  known  that  a  tree  planted  in  a  soil,  in  which 
one  of  the  same  species  has  previously  grown,  will  flourish  but 
poorly.  Why  is  this?  If  a  chemist  analyzes  both  the  tree 
and  the  soil,  the  former  will  be  foimd  to  contain,  and  to  require 
for  its  growth  and  fruitfulness,  elements  of  which  the  latter  is 
deficient.  Hence,  we  learn  with  what  kind  of  material  that 
soil  should  be  fertilized.  We  have  seen  instances  also,  in 
which  bam  yard  manure  had  been  so  abundantly  applied  as  to 
retard  or  prevent  vegetation,  and  where  sand,  gravel,  virgin 
loam  or  clay,  was  worth  more  to  that  soil  than  these  manures ; 
and  we  have  seen  other  instances,  in  which  mineral  manures, 
as  lime,  had  been  so  profusely  applied  as  to  lose  all  efficacy. 
Why  was  it  ?  Chemical  analysis  afibrds  the  reply  and  discov- 
ers to  us  that  the  soil  was  surcharged  with  these  elements,  and 
makes  known  the  materials,  and  the  proportion  requisite  to  re- 
vive productive  energy. 

It  is  too  late,  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  to  denounce 
or  anathematize  these  sciences.  Though  yet  in  their  infancy, 
they  have  achieved  wonders,  and  are  destined  to  still  greater 
results.  There  are  departments  of  knowledge  important  to  the 
agriculturist,  which  they  have  hardly  entered — such,  for  the 
most  part,  as  their  application  to  the  cure  of  the  various  dis- 
eases to  which  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  subject.  We  need 
here  a  materia  medica^  and  science  must  provide  it;  booh 
which  shall  treat  more  fully  of  the  diseases  of  plants,  and 
which  shall  prescribe  appropriate  remedies ;  yea,  which  shall 
guard  and  preserve  our  vines  from  the  bugs,  our  plums  fiom 
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the  curculio,  and  our  potatoes  from  infection.  We  have  physi- 
cians for  our  horses  and  cattle^  why  not  for  our  potatoes  and 
wheat  ?  Are  not  diseases  in  both  the  result  of  unnatural  ac- 
tion, of  agents  which  may  be  counteracted,  of  poisons  which 
have  their  proper  antidotes?  Is  there  a  disease  for  which 
nature  provides  no  remedy  ? 

If,  by  the  application  of  science  to  Agriculture,  we  can 
fathom  the  depth  of  nature,  and  bring  up  to  the  light,  for  the 
admiration  and  the  benefit  of  mankind,  her  previously  hidden 
treasures,  shall  we  hesitate  to  do  it  ?  Or,  if  others,  fired  with 
greater  zeal,  and  endowed  with  more  ample  means  venture  into 
the  lab3rrinths  of  science,  explore  the  springs  of  nature,  learn 
,  how  her  curious  machinery  acts,  and  then  returning,  imfold 
and  explain  her  various  processes,  and  teach  how  to  practice 
art  more  successfriUy,  shall  we  refuse  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
benefits  of  their  labor  ? 

What  vast  quantities  of  vegetable  and  mineral  manures  now 
lie  buried  in  the  earth,  which  might,  by  the  application  of 
these  sciences,  be  appropriated  to  the  fertilization  of  the  soil ! 

The  importance  of  Manures  to  the  success  of  the  farmer, 
entitles  them  to  a  distinct  notice. 

By  a  natural  law,  every  tree,  plant  and  herb,  from  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon,  to  the  flag  on  the  Nile ;  from  the  loftiest  oak  of 
the  forest,  to  the  humblest  daisy  of  the  meadow ;  from  the  fan- 
tastic parasite  luxuriating  in  solstitial  air,  to  the  little  flower 
that  peeps  from  Alpine  snows ;  every  thing  endowed  with  vege- 
table life,  requires  its  own  peculiar  aliment  to  sustain  its  vigor, 
and  promote  its  growth.  However  varied  this  sustenance  may 
be,  and  whether  derived  from  earth,  air,  or  water,  if  it  be  with- 
held, or  mixed  with  uncongenial  elements,  deterioration  and 
decay  are  inevitable. 

Here,  as  with  animal  life,  one  principle  runs  through  the 
whole,  calling  for  the  restoration  of  that  strength  and  fertility 
which  were  reduced  by  vegetation  and  production.  Inexhaust- 
ible fertility  is  a  chimera  of  the  imagination.  Sooner  or  later 
the  prairie  and  the  richest  alluvial  soil,  will  require  a  return  of 
the  nutritive  materials  which  have  been  abstracted  by  vegeta- 
tion. However  fertile  our  fields  at  first,  the  inevitable  conse- 
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quence  of  the  annual  removal-of  the  crops,  is  a  redaction  of 
the  elements  upon  which  growth  and  fruitfulness  depend ;  and 
without  a  restoration  of  these,  sterility  will  ensue.  We  have 
seen  fields  so  completely  exhausted,  that  their  renovation  be- 
came a  work  of  years.  But  for  the  annual  inundations  of  the 
Nile,  its  banks  would  long  ago  have  been  as  barren  as  the  des- 
erts of  Arabia ;  and  in  some  old  countries,  instances  are  not 
rare,  where  territory,  which  once  supported  a  large  and  thriving 
population,  has  become  barren  and  desolate. 

Our  fanners  cannot  generally  afford  to  purchase  manures,  nor 
is  this  necessary,  except  where  the  soil  is  deficient  in  some 
mineral,  or  other  quality,  essential  to  the  production  of  certain 
kinds  of  crops.  But  with  due  attention  to  the  accumulation 
and  preservation  of  all  that  can  be  acquired  from  the  fields, 
herds,  and  other  sources,  even  where  there  are  no  beds  of  peat, 
and  no  mineral  manures,  sufficient  may  be  acquired  to  keep  the 
soil  in  a  productive  state.  It  is  the  former's  business  to  make 
manures,  and  not  to  purchctse  them. 

Of  the  different  kinds,  of  their  manufacture,  adaptation,  and 
application,  it  would  be  gratifying  to  speak,  did  space  permit. 
Suffice  it,  however,  to  say,  that  there  are  two  methods  of  prao 
tice  on  all  these  points :  one  is,  by  the  slow  process  of  personal 
experience ;  the  other  is,  by  chemical  analysis,  which  leads  at 
once  to  the  desired  result. 

Suppose  that,  in  either  way,  the  farmer  adds  twenty-five  pw 
cent,  to  the  fertility,  and  consequently  to  the  products  of  bis 
farm,  (an  amount  less  than  that  which  may  be  realized  hj 
many  cultivators,)  and  suppose,  also,  that  a  corresponding  result 
were  secured  throughout  the  country,  how  much  have  you  ad- 
vanced the  agriculture  of  the  land  ? 

Look,  for  instance,  at  the  crop  of  hay  in  the  United  States, 
which  last  year  was  worth,  at  eight  dollars  per  ton,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  millions  of  dollars;  or  of  the  product  of  In- 
dian corn,  which,  for  1848,  at  fifty  cents  per  bushel,  would 
amount  to  nearly  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  This 
year,  by  this  hypothesis,  these  would  be  increased,  the  fonner 
thirtjf  millions,  and  the  latter  seventy-Jive  millions^  of  dollars. 
But  if  we  accumulate  all  the  products  of  the  ground,  we  do 
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not  ascertain  the  full  benefit  of  this  increase  of  fertility  and 
productiveness,  because  the  expense  of  cultivation  is  not  in- 
creased in  the  same  proportion  as  the  production ;  labor  is 
saved,  and  therefore,  high  cultivation  is  the  best  economy. 
Multiplying  the  productions  of  the  country,  is  better  than  ex- 
tending its  boundary,  and  increasing  its  territory ;  because  the 
former  adds  to  its  wealth  and  power,  without  enlarging  its 
frontier,  and,  of  course,  the  expense  of  its  defence. 

We  talk  of  our  tariff  and  revenue,  which  have  occupied  our 
ablest  statesmen,  excited  the  public  mind,  and  convulsed  the 
nation ;  and  we  have  thought  these  subjects  worthy  of  the 
treasure,  the  talent,  and  the  time  devoted  to  them  ;  but  if  the 
fertility  of  our  soil  were  increased,  and  of  course  the  produc- 
tions, only  two  per  cent.,  the  addition  would  more  than  equal 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  nation. 

If  any  one  inquire.  Where  is  this  fertility  to  be  found  ?  our 
reply  is.  There,  where  it  is  now  throvm  away,  A  careful  ob- 
servation will  convince  any  cultivator,  that  a  larger  quantity  of 
manure  is  annually  wasted  in  this  Commonwealth,  than  is 
turned  to  any  valuable  account.  Farmer  Tuttle  thinks  a  drain 
quite  as  essential  to  his  barn  yard,  as  to  his  cellar ;  and  Mr. 
Goodman,  his  neighbor,  annually  clears  his  yard,  stables,  and 
vaults,  during  the  Indian  summer,  and  lays  their  contents,  in 
small  heaps,  upon  his  green  sward  and  tillage,  where,  by  evap- 
oration and  leaching,  it  loses  most  of  its  virtue  ;  and  there  it 
remains  till  spring,  because  his  father  did  so  before  him,  and 
left  him  the  assurance,  which  accords  well  with  his  own  expe- 
rience, that  it  then  spreads  more  easily,  and  mingles  more 
readily  with  the  soil.  And  how  often  do  we  meet,  in  our  trav- 
els, instances  where  the  manures  of  the  stable  and  barn  yard 
have  lain  for  months,  exposed  to  the  sun,  wind,  and  storm ; 
where  the  soluble  ingredients  have  been  either  leached  into  a 
pond,  there  to  waste  their  very  quintessence  on  the  desert  air, 
or  to  trickle  down  the  gutters  of  the  roadside,  to  fertilize  cat- 
nip, tansy,  and  wormwood. 

These  cases  are  not  so  frequent  as  formerly,  and  we  cannot 
too  highly  conmiend  the  excellent  and  praiseworthy  example 
of  some  of  our  farmers,  in  the  erection  of  substantial  structures, 
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not  only  suited  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  stock,  but 
particularly  adapted  to  the  preservation  and  increase  of  manures. 
The  protection  of  these,  by  shelter,  or  some  kind  of  covering, 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  is  as  important  as  the 
proper  storage  of  our  hay  and  grain. 

The  waste  from  this  cause  alone,  is  enormous.  By  an  analy- 
sis recently  made  at  the  English  Agricultural  College,  it  ap- 
peared that  manures  exposed  in  the  yard,  in  the  ordinary  way, 
lost  more  than  half  of  their  fertilizing  properties,  when  com- 
pared with  those  which  had  been  sheltered. 

Another  waste,  which  cannot  be  too  highly  reprobated,  re- 
sults from  the  excessive  heating  of  manures,  and  the  escape  of 
their  gases.  The  effluvia  which  arises  from  our  stables  and 
compost  beds,  when  under  fermentation,  is  the  very  life  and 
stimulus  of  vegetation  ;  and  the  amazing  loss  thus  occasioned, 
may  be  readily  appreciated,  by  the  odor  which  sometimes  per- 
vades a  whole  neighborhood.  How  often  do  we  see  these  gas- 
es rising,  like  a  column  of  smoke,  burning  up  the  most  essential 
and  active  elements,  and  leaving  only  the  cage,  the  bird  hav- 
ing escaped.  Here,  one  general  direction  must  suffice,  which 
is,  mix  with  the  manures,  while  in  fermentation,  {proper  absorb- 
ents, such  as  charcoal,  clay,  or  gypsum,  for  the  retention  of 
these  elements ;  and  when  in  a  warm  and  active  state,  let  them 
be  mingled,  or  covered,  as  soon  as  possible,  with  the  soil  they 
are  to  fertilize. 

No  branch  of  agriculture  is  more  important,  than  the  manu- 
facture, preservation,  and  application  of  manures ;  neither  is 
there  any  in  which  reform  is  more  necessary. 

Before  we  conclude,  however,  we  must  be  allowed  to  speak 
of  that,  which  is  vital  to  the  success  of  our  whole  enterprise, — 

AeUCULTUBAL   EDUCATION. 

The  low  condition  of  this,  compared  with  the  enterprise  and 
zeal  for  improvement  in  other  departments  of  action,  demands 
for  it  a  hearing  and  place,  on  all  occasions  like  the  present. 

One  of  the  greatest  embarrassments  of  the  farmer,  is  the  want 
of  a  proper  education  for  his  calling.  In  other  arts  and  profes- 
sions, we  employ  only  those  who  are  properly  trained  for  their 
business.     The  reason  is  evident, — we  do  not  expect  others  to 
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sacceed.  But  why  do  we  not  apply  the  same  logic,  and  prac- 
tical sense,  to  agriculture  ?  We  do  not  encourage  an  uneducated 
physician,  or  a  mechanic  who  is  not  master  of  his  trade  ;  why, 
then,  do  we  expect  men  to  succeed  in  farming,  who  know  no 
more  of  the  nature  of  soils,  nor  of  the  adaptation  of  different 
species  of  manures  to  the  various  kinds  of  grain,  grass,  vegeta- 
bles, and  fruits,  than  they  do  of  the  rotation  of  day  and  night, 
or  the  seasons  in  one  of  the  newly  discovered  planets  7 

I  cheerfully  admit,  that  there  are  honorable  exceptions,  in 
this  coimty,  and  in  other  parts  of  our  land ;  farmers,  who  have 
brought  science  to  bear  on  their  practice  ]  who  succeed,  and 
even  acquire  wealth,  while  others,  destitute  of  such  knowledge, 
are  oppressed  with  poverty,  always  in  doubt  and  mystery,  and 
blown  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine. 

Education  makes  the  difference;  the  former  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  adaptation  of  manures  and  crops  to  their 
soils,  and  of  the  best  systems  of  rotation,  and  of  cultivation. 
But  the  latter  work  at  the  other  end  of  the  lever,  and  vainly 
endeavor  to  supply  the  lack  of  mental  culture,  by  physical 
power. 

Why  have  so  many  of  our  sons  forsaken  the  farm,  for  the 
office,  the  coimting-room,  the  warehouse,  and  the  professions  ? 
Why  such  a  rush,  by  sea  and  land,  from  the  homes  of  their 
childhood,  for  the  glittering  dust  of  California  ?  Why  have 
they  not  retained 

^  That  fond  attachment  to  the  well  known  place, 
Wheie  first  they  started  into  life's  long  race, 
Which  keeps  its  hold  with  such  unfailing  sway, 
We  feel  it  e'en  in  age,  and  at  our  latest  day  ?" 

Alas !  What  has  driven  them  from  the  homestead,  overshad- 
owed by  the  elms  which  their  fathers  planted,  and  under  which, 
in  their  boyhood,  they  wrought  out  so  many  youthful  wonders? 
Why  eat  they  no  longer  the  "  Old  Nonesuch,"  or  quench  their 
thirst  from  the  "  old  oaken  bucket  ? "  Why  ?  For  that  lack 
of  interest  and  skill  in  farming,  which  would  have  rendered  it 
as  lucrative  and  honorable  as  other  pursuits,  and  which  educa- 
tion alone  can  supply.     Such  examples,  which  have  fallen  un- 
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der  our  own  observation;  create  a  demand,  which  I  only  reiter- 
ate, when  I  say  that  our  farmers  must  be  educated. 

'<  But  our  fathers  were  not  educated,  yet  they  were  successful 
farmers."  True,  but  they  possessed  advantages  which  we  can- 
not enjoy  ;  then,  the  soil  was  new,  and  of  course  more  produc- 
tive ;  now,  when  its  fertility  has  been  diminished  by  successive 
crops,  it  must  be  restored  and  increased  by  artificial  processes, 
to  the  success  of  which,  knowledge  is  indispensable.  Besides, 
the  progress  of  the  other  arts  enables  men  to  realize  better 
profits  than  they  then  received ;  and  corresponding  improve- 
ments not  having  been  made  in  agriculture,  labor  has  here  been 
less  liberally  rewarded. 

<^  But  we  have  seen  your  book-farmers,  your  deep  ploughing, 
your  highly  recommended  subsoil  plough,  turning  up  the  stones, 
clay,  and  gravel ;  we  have  seen  your  recipes  for  manufacturing 
manure,  and  have  tried  your  nostrums  for  the  destruction  of 
insects,  with  fatal  effect,  for  they  destroyed  not  only  the  bugs, 
but  also  our  vines."  What  do  such  ridiculous  incidents  prove? 
Simply,  that  there  are  men  of  little  sense,  and  men  of  no  sense, 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  vocation ;  and  they  are  painful 
illustrations  of  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  education  in  agri- 
culture ;  they  teach  us  that  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing, 
and  exhort  us  to  drink  deep  at  the  Pierian  spring. 

Others  insist,  that  common  sense  alone  is  needful.  But  com- 
mon sense,  such  as  they  recommend,  is  a  very  uncommon  thing ; 
yet,  if  it  were  possessed  by  all,  why  not  rely  upon  it  to  make 
skilful  mechanics,  artists,  and  teachers,  as  well  as  farmers? 
When  common  sense  can  manufacture  a  steam  engine,  construct 
a  railroad,  or  teach  mathematics,  we  may  expect  it,  without  the 
aid  of  science,  to  conduct  successfully  the  operations  of  the 
farm. 

Till  then,  let  us  not  rely  upon  common  sense  for  miracles, 
nor  offer  it  as  an  apology  for  ignorance  or  idleness.  Common 
sense  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  rare ;  but  let  us  remember  that  it 
never  yet  made  a  plough,  or  planted  an  orchard,  till  it  was  prop- 
erly instructed. 

The  standard  of  agricultural  education,  then,  must  be  raised 
at  least  to  a  level,  with  that  of  other  professions.     Individual 
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health  and  happiness,  the  welfare  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
country,  require  it.  Who  can  estimate  its  importance  to  the 
nation  ?  I  repeat  it,  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
the  arts,  are  all  coordinates, — separate  links  in  one  vast  chain. 

Strange,  indeed,  that  agriculture,  which  occupies,  directly  or 
indirectly,  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  population  of  the  Uni- 
ted States, — an  art  in  which  capital  is  so  safe,  and  labor  so  pro- 
ductive ;  the  parent  of  all  other  arts,  and  the  source  whence 
vre  derive  our  daily  bread, — has  received  no  more  encourage- 
ment from  science,  from  invention  and  discovery,  from  men  of 
letters  and  of  benevolence. 

If  funds  are  wanted  for  internal  improvements,  for  public  or 
private  charity,  for  the  endowment  of  institutions  of  learning 
or  religion,  the  call  is  at  once  responded  to,  by  the  liberal  citi- 
zens of  Massachusetts,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  themselves,  of 
their  origin  and  destiny. 

But  present  to  them  the  claims  of  agriculture,  they  admit  its 
utility,  and  profess  an  earnest  desire  for  its  welfare ;  yea,  they 
expatiate  most  eloquently  on  its  importance  and  moral  influence, 
and  assign  it  a  place  second  to  no  other  calling ;  yet  when  you 
invite  them  to  contribute  the  "  needful  "  for  its  improvement, 
they  find  excuses  more  plenty  than  gold  dust  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sacramento. 

Why  has  it  hitherto  been  so  difficult, — ^nay,  impossible, — ^to 
get  a  bill  through  our  Legislature,  granting  ten  thousand,  or 
even  five  thousand  dollars,  in  aid  of  an  agricultural  school,  when 
much  larger  appropriations  are  annuaUy  made,  for  the  support  of 
objects,  not  half,  no,  not  a  tenth  part  so  important  to  the  Com- 
monwealth ?  But  we  rejoice  that  the  day  is  at  hand,  when 
such  disregard  of  her  true  interest,  and  of  the  primary  pursuit 
of  man,  will  no  longer  exist  in  Massachusetts,  of  world-wide 
renown  for  the  wisdom  of  her  policy,  in  the  encouragement  of 
domestic  industry. 

Her  sense  of  justice  and  of  personal  honor  forbids  it,  and 
loudly  demands  the  improvement  for  which  we  plead.  What ! 
shall  the  old  Bay  State,  first  in  the  march  for  liberty,  first  in 
legislation,  first  in  internal  improvements,  first  in  whatsoever  is 
lovely  and  of  good  report,  be  overmatched,  and  her  glory 
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eclipsed,  by  any  other  state  in  the  Union  ?  New  York  is  al- 
ready in  the  field,  and  vigorously  at  work.  Her  governor,  in 
his  address  for  January,  1849,  say^ :  '<  I  cannot  too  strongly 
recommend  the  endowment,  by  the  state,  of  an  agricultural 
school,  and  an  institution  for  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts." 
The  assembly,  then  in  session,  responded  to  his  excellency's 
call,  and  a  board  of  able  commissioners  was  appointed,  to  report 
a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  college,  and  an 
experimental  farm.  A  similar  recommendation,  also,  distinr 
guished  the  recent  message  of  the  governor  of  Maine. 

In  this  struggle  for  improvement,  Massachusetts  will  not  be 
behind  her  sister  states.  She  is  already  waking  up  and  mov- 
ing, and  when  she  puts  her  hand  to  the  plough,  there  will  be 
no  looking  back.  The  attention  of  her  sons  is  already  turned 
to  her  neglected  soil,  and  they  are  beginning  to  renovate  their 
orchards  and  forests,  to  drain  their  meadows,  to  cultivate  their 
fiurms,  and  to  repedr  their  bams  and  granaries,  in  expectation  of 
years  of  plenty.  We  would  aid  and  encourage  them  in  this 
work,  by  legislation,  by  education,  and  by  every  means  in  our 
power. 

Why  should  we  not  have  an  agricultural  department  in  our 
national  and  state  governments,  as  well  as  one  for  the  military? 
Surely,  the  earth  has  been  sufficiently  fertilized  by  blood,  to 
yield  extra  support  for  those  whom  the  sword  has  spared  !  Why 
are  not  agricultural  schools  as  intimately  connected  with  the 
welfare  of  the  Conunonwealth,  as  normal  schools  ?  The  latter 
we  cheerfully  sustain,  for  the  education  of  a  few  hundred 
teachers.  But  who  are  to  educate  the  thousands  of  young 
fanners,  who,  in  their  turn,  are  to  teach  agriculture  to  the  next 
generation  7 

We  have  well-endowed  colleges  and  academies,  institutions 
for  the  promotion  of  the  arts,  and  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
various  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to ;  yea,  the  means  of  education  in 
other  branches,  are  so  accessible,  that  no  young  man  of  talents, 
and  thirst  for  knowledge,  need  remain  in  ignorance.  But,  un- 
accountable as  it  may  seem,  there  is  no  institution  in  this  Com- 
monwealth, or  in  the  country,  where  a  young  man  can  acquire 
the  important  art  of  becoming  a  truly  intelligent  and  skilful 
farmer. 
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In  France/ and  some  other  countries,  agricultural  institutions 
can  be  foimd,  supported  by  government,  and  provided  with  ex- 
tensive libraries,  and  with  competent  professors,  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  instruction  which  they  give  in  their  {Nrofessional 
chairs,  go  into  the  surrounding  coimtry,  call  together  the  farm- 
ers, and  instruct  them  in  their  various  pursuits.  The  president 
of  the  French  Republic,  in  a  recent  communication,  commends 
such  institutions  to  die  particular  care  and  patronage  of  the 
government,  and  announces,  that  a  special  commissioner  has 
been  appointed,  on  the  subject  of  agriculture.  There  are,  in 
that  country,  one  hundred  and  twonty-two  agricultural  schools, 
and  three  hundred  minor  institutions,  for  the  promotion  of  this 
art,  sharing  the  patronage  of  the  government. 

We  must  hare  agricultural  colleges  and  schools,  or  we  must 
have  departments  in  our  institutions  of  learning,  devoted  to 
this  art  and  science.  Let  our  agricultural  papers,  and  periodi- 
cals, continue  their  noble  advocacy  of  this  cause ;  let  the  pen 
of  the  learned  write  for  these,  and  our  journals ;  let  the  voice 
of  the  eloquent  advocate  this  cause,  in  the  halls  of  legislation, 
and  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land ;  let  efficient 
hands  and  warm  hearts  engage  in  it,  and  then  the  public  mind 
cannot  slumber ;  agricultural  education  will  advance  ;  our  sem- 
inaries of  learning,  from  the  common  school  to  the  university, 
will  provide  a  place  for  it  in  their  processes  of  instruction,  and 
we  shall  have  among 'our  yeomanry,  such  farmers  as  the  world 
never  before  witnessed ;  men  who  will  honor  their  vocation, 
and  therefore  be  honored  by  society  ;  the  chiefs  of  our  land, 
the  glory  of  our  nation. 


Some  or  the  Defects  of  Farmers,  and  the  Means 
OF  Remedying  Them. 

[Exbradifrmn  an  Addreu  hf  Increase.  S.  Smith,  Ewi^  aifhtlad  Fair  of  ike 
Plymouth  Cowiiy  AgneuUwxd  Soady,] 

Massachusetts,  from  her  first  settlement,  down  to  about  1820, 
was  mainly  an  agricultural  State.     Since  then,  other  interests 
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have  arisen,  and  the  energies  of  the  people  have  been  turned, 
to  a  good  degree,  into  other  channels.  "  It  may  be  doubted,'^ 
ssLja  Chickering,  in  his  statistical  view  of  the  population  of 
Massachusetts,  from  1765  to  1840,  '^  whether  there  was  any 
more  of  agriculture,  {Nroperly  so  called,  in  Massachusetts,  in 
1840,  than  in  1820,  or  even  much  more  than  in  1790.  There 
has  been  some  increase  of  a  few  articles  raised,  such  as  potatoes, 
apples  for  eating,  garden  vegetables,  and  fruits.  Bat  generally, 
of  the  more  substantial  articles  raised  by  farmers,  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  ago,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  has  been  any 
increase.  The  quantity  of  hay,  of  grains,  of  wood,  of  beef, 
:and  of  pork,  has  probably  decreased."  No  very  essential 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  channels  of  industry,  since  1840. 
Our  agriculture  remains  nearly  the  same  now,  that  it  was  then ; 
that  is,  nearly  the  same  artidet  are  grown  now,  that  were 
grown  then. 

Massachusetts  does  not  jn^tend  to  compete  with  the  great 
Egypt  of  the  west,  in  the  production  of  wheat,  or  with  the 
great  India  of  the  south,  in  the  production  of  cotton.  She 
yields  here,  and  willingly,  too,  to  the  law  which  nature  im- 
poses upon  her.  The  manu&cturing  interest  is  now  a  promi- 
nent interest  of  the  State.  Manufacturing  villages  have  sprung 
up,  and  are  springing  up,  like  the  phantasmagoria  of  enchant- 
ment, in  every  nook  and  comer  of  our  State.  Our  agricultme 
has  lost,  or  is  fast  losing,  the  character  which  belongs  to  the 
agriculture  of  a  virgin  soil  and  a  sparse  population,  and  has  as- 
sumed, or  is  fast  assuming,  that  which  belongs  to  an  exhan^ 
soil  and  a  dense  population.  This  fact  leads  to  the  statement 
of  a  defect  in  the  science  and  art  of  agriculture  among  us. 
which,  among  others,  it  is  the  object  of  this  association  to  sup- 
ply. This  defect  is,  the  waste,  the  utter  waste,  of  much  that 
is  provided  by  nature,  for  the  replenishing  and  nourishing  of 
an  exhausted  soil.  In  this  respect,  our  farmers,  as  a  body,  are, 
compared  with  those  of  Europe,  thriftless  and  slovenly ;  whfle, 
in  the  invention  of  labor-saving  machines,  and  implements  of 
husbandry,  and  in  the  application  of  them  to  the  jHieparing  of 
their  land,  and  to  the  entering  and  harvesting  of  their  crops, 
they  are  far  superior  to  those  of  Europe.     True,  much  has 
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been  done,  already,  to  call  the  attention  of  our  farmers  to  this 
subject.  The  wash  from  the  barns,  and  the  slops  from  the 
sinks  and  chambers,  of  some  of  our  country  farm-houses,  are 
saved,  and  converted  into  food  for  the  growing  crops.  Still, 
this  defect  remains,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  State. 

Another  defect,  which  exists,  to  a  very  great  extent,  among 
our  farmers,  is  a  want  of  knowledge, — a  deficiency  of  educa- 
tion, in  some  of  the  sciences  which  are  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  their  pursuits.  With  chemistry,  botany,  and 
entomology,  the  farmer  should  be  theoretically  and  practically 
acquainted.  He  is  applying,  successfully  or  unsuccessfully,  the 
principles  of  chemistry,  in  every  shovel  full  of  manure  which 
he  spreads  upon  his  fields.  He  is  applying,  successfully  or  un- 
successfully, the  principles  of  botany  and  vegetable  physiology, 
in  every  nip  of  the  fingers  in  plucking  the  bud  or  shoot  from 
his  grape  vine,  the  barren  blossom  from  his  squash  vine,  and 
in  every  operation  he  performs,  of  budding,  grafting,  and 
layering.  And  he  is  applying,  successfully  or  unsuccessfully, 
the  principles  of  entomology,-  in  every  shot  which  brings  down 
the  robin  from  his  cherry  tree,  and  in  every  attempt  which  he 
makes  to  destroy  the  myriads  of  insects  by  which  be  is  sur- 
rounded, and  by  which  the  products  of  his  labor  are  sometimes 
swept  from  the  earth,  as  by  a  pestilence,  or  devouring  fire.  A 
certain  practical  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  these  sciences, 
comes  down  to  a  people  from  age  to  age,  as  the  result  of  chance 
and  necessity.  A  knowledge  of  these  principles,  which  was 
sufficient  when  the  soil  was  new,  the  population  sparse,  and 
the  wants  of  society  few,  becomes  insufficient,  when  the  soil 
is  exhausted,  the  population  dense,  and  the  wants  of  society 
multiplied  a  hundred  fold. 

In  entomology,  especially,  the  knowledge  of  one  age  is  alto- 
gether insufficient  for  another.  Other  things  being  equal,  an 
old,  densely  populated  district,  is  more  infested  by  insects,  de- 
structive to  vegetation,  than  a  new,  sparsely  populated  district. 
With  the  increase  of  vegetable  productions,  comes  the  increase 
of  insects.  Hence,  the  necessity  of  a  greater  knowledge  of 
their  origin,  modes,  and  habits  of  life,  than  before  existed. 
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This  necessity,  to  a  great  extent,  exists  at  this  present  moment. 
Our  farmers,  as  a  body,  with  all  their  general  intelligence,  and 
practical  wisdom,  have  but  little  knowledge  of  that  department 
of  animal  life,  which  is  so  closely  connected  with  their  par- 
suits.     The  insects  come,  sweep  orer  their  fields  like  a  devour- 
ing army,  and  disappear  ,*  but  whence  they  come,  and  whither 
they  go,  and  what  are  the  means  to  be  adopted  to  prevent  their 
reappearance,  are  subjects  too  frequently  hidden  in  total  dark- 
ness.   The  want  of  scientific  observation,  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge, on  this  subject,  is  so  great,  that  the  people  have  no  lan- 
guage to  describe  intelligibly  what  they  have  seen,  and  what 
they  do  know.  They  speak  of  worms,  and  bugs,  and  caterpillars, 
and  butterflies,  in  language  which,  unless  you  know  beforehand 
what  particular  insect,  or  what  particular  state  of  the  insect,  they 
are  describing,  conveys  to  you  no  definite  knowledge  whatever. 
This  want  of  knowledge,  too,  leads  them  sometimes  to  adopt 
measures  to  destroy  the  insects,  and  preserve  their  vegetables 
and  fruits,  which  frustrate  the  very  object  they  have  in  view. 
A  singular  instance  of  this  occurred  in  my  own  neighborhood, 
a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.     Three  of  my  neighbors,— one 
a  professed  florist,  another  engaged  [nretty  extensively  in  the 
nursery  business,  and  the  third  a  mechanic, — ^passed  my  house, 
one  after  the  other,  on  two  successive  days.     I  happened  to  be 
out,  and  gave  the  <'  good  morning  "  to  each.    In  the  few  words 
of  conversation  which  passed  between  us,  each  mentioned,  in- 
cidentally, the  feat  he  had  recently  been  performing,  to  save 
his  young  trees  from  the  insects.     Each  had  found,  among  the 
plant  lice  by  which  his  trees  were  infested,  a  great  number  of 
insects,  as  he  expressed  himself,  which  he  had  never  before 
seen.     These  he  had  very  courageously  killed,  thinking  that 
he  had  thereby  done  so  much  towards  saving  his  trees  from  the 
ravages  of  the  insects.     Now  it  happened,  that  these  inseds 
killedj  were  the  very  friends  they  should  have  welcomed  with 
joy.     They  were  the  camiverous  larvae,  or  caterpillars,  of  the 
coccinellse,  or  lady-birds,  whose  mission  was  not  to  devour  the 
leaves  of  the  trees,  or  the  plants,  but  the  plant  lice.    They 
were  one  of  nature's  checks  and  balances,  which  my  neighbors, 
until  then,  did  not  know  how  to  appropriate  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage. 
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But  in  addition  to  the  pecuniary  advantage  which  the  farmer 
may  draw  from  his  scientific  knowledge,  in  such  cases  as  the 
one  mentioned,  there  is  a  higher  advantage  in  the  knowledge 
itself.  ^'  Knowledge  is  power,"  not  only  in  the  sense,  that  it 
gives  its  possessor  a  greater  command  of  the  material  objects 
around  him,  enables  him  to  appropriate  them  more  skilfully  to 
his  own  use,  but  also  in  the  sense  that  he  himself  is  a  more 
elevated,  godlike  being ;  that  he  may  hold,  if  he  will,  greater 
sway  over  himself,  and  battle  more  successfully  with  the  ten- 
dencies to  evil  which  he  feels  within  him.  The  natural 
sciences  should  be  taught  in  our  conunon  schools.  Every 
child  is  naturally  a  naturalist.  How  much  of  the  vulgarity, 
how  much  of  the  rowdyism,  how  much  of  the  intemperance, 
revelry,  vice  of  every  description,  which  now  disgraces  society, 
would  be  removed,  if  men's  heads  were  filled  with  knowledge 
instead  of  ignorance !  If  the  overflowing  energies  of  the  young 
could  be  directed  into  the  channels  of  knowledge,  which  nature 
opens  for  them  and  invites  them  to  pursue,  in  all  her  works ! 

And  this  leads  me  to  another  remark  of  no  small  importance 
to  the  physical  comfort,  and  intellectual  and  moral  elevation  of 
the  farmer.  Farmers,  as  things  now  are,  are  required,  at  some 
seasons  of  the  year,  to  work  too  many  hours  a  day  for  their 
physical  comfort,  or  intellectual  improvement.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  possible,  at  these  seasons,  to  abridge  much  the  hoiurs 
of  work.  But  something  may  be  done  to  render  the  laborer 
more  comfortable  under  the  burden  which  he  bears.  This  is 
a  greater  regard  to  cleanliness  of  person.  When  the  horse  has 
been  hard  at  work,  and  is  brought  to  the  stable  white  with 
perspiration,  what  does  the  merciful  man — the  good  farmer — 
do  to  his  beast  ?  He  cleans  him.  He  rubs  him  down.  He 
does  not  let  the  perspiration  dry  upon  him,  and  clog  the  pores 
of  the  skin.  He  cleans  him.  And  this,  he  says,  is  as  good  as 
a  mess  of  oats. 

Now  let  the  farmer  apply  the  same  principle  to  himself,  and 
the  same  results  will  follow.  He  comes  in  from  his  day's  work, 
exhausted  by  fatigue,  his  clothes  wet  with  perspiration,  hardly 
able  apparently,  to  sit  up  long  enough  to  take  his  supper.  He 
washes  his  face  and  hands,  takes  his  supper  and  retires  to  rest. 
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sleeping  in  the  same  shirt  in  which  he  has  performed  his  day's 
work.  Now  this  is  all  wrong.  The  laborer  should  have  his 
working  dress,  and  clean  dry  dress  to  put  on,  when  his  work  is 
done.  He  should  bathe  himself  thoroughly,  not  merely  his  face 
and  hands,  but  his  whole  person,  from  head  to  foot,  and  put  on 
his  clean  dress  before  he  takes  his  evening  meal.  The  laborer 
who  has  never  done  this,  knows  not  how  much  luxury  he  may 
enjoy,  even  under  the  severest  labor.  This  bathing  and 
change  of  dress  almost  removes  the  fatigue  which  he  before 
felt,  and  allows  him  time  for  intellectual  improvement,  or 
pleasant  social  intercourse,  which  he  must  otherwise  spend  in 
sleep.  This  bathing,  this  cleansing,  is  no  humbug  with  the 
man,  any  more  than  it  is  with  the  horse.  The  perspiration 
being  removed,  the  pores  of  the  skin  are  uncloyed,  and  the 
skin  itself  can  perform  its  appropriate  functions.  Health,  com- 
fort, happiness  are  the  result. 

There  are  other  reasons  too  why  the  hard  working  men 
should  bathe  themselves  and  change  their  dress,  after  their  work 
for  the  day  is  done.  Perspiration  is  one  of  the  modes  provided 
by  nature  for  carrying  oflf  from  the  body  much  of  the  foul  mat- 
ter  that  accumulates  in  it.  Perspiration  in  any  considerable 
quantity,  is  offensive  to  the  smell.  Hence  every  consideration 
of  delicacy  and  refinement,  as  well  as  that  of  health  and  com- 
fort, calls  upon  the  laborer  to  adopt  the  plan  proposed. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  the  time  thus  spent  each  day,  in 
bathing  the  body  and  changing  the  dress,  is  time  lost  to  the 
hours  of  rest.  It  is  exactly  the  reverse.  It  is  rest  itself.  It 
removes  from  the  body  that  which  clogs  the  pores  and  obstructs 
its  free,  healthful,  and  pleasurable  action.  It  removes,  in  a 
very  great  degree,  the  heaviest  and  most  disagreeable  burden, 
which  labor  lays  upon  us.  The  necessary  soil  of  labor  on  the 
hands,  arms,  face,  during  the  actual  performance  of  labor, 
"  does  not  defile  the  man."  It  has  nothing  degrading  or  low 
in  it.  But  let  it  remain  there,  after  the  labor  is  performed,  and 
it  is  out  of  place.  Then  "  it  defileth  the  man."  Then  it  be- 
comes a  cause  of  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  degradation. 
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Practical  Hints  on  Fabming. 

[Extradi  from  an  AddnsM  hy  William  Buckmih stbr,  Esq.,  cA  the  last  Four  of 
the  Banutahle  Qnmty  AgricMartd  ;Sbcie<y.] 

Farmers  in  this  country  cannot  too  often  reflect  on  the  ad- 
vantages they  here  enjoy,  compared  with  the  condition  of  the 
farmers  of  Great  Britain.  All  the  land  there  is  owned  by  a 
few  people,  and  the  number  of  owners  is  annually  diminishing. 
They  have  not  half  so  many  owners  of  land  now,  as  they  had 
at  the  time  of  our  revolution.  British  legislators  must  look  to 
this  in  time.  When  the  number  of  owners  is  still  farther  re- 
duced, it  will  be  more  difficult  to  sustain  the  smaller  number 
by  positive  laws.  In  our  own  country,  our  statutes  of  distri- 
bution have  an  important  effect ;  and  if  England  does  not  adopt 
a  similar  system  ere  long,  it  will  be  too  late  to  remedy  the 
evil  by  peaceable  means.  Yiolence  will  be  resorted  to  with 
the  greater  hope  of  success,  when  the  number  of  interested 
landholders  is  farther  reduced.  In  our  own  happy  land  the 
improvements  that  we  make  on  our  farms,  are  all  our  own. 
We  sit  under  our  own  vines  and  trees,  and  have  no  landlords 
to  molest  or  make  us  afraid.  We  hold  our  own  ploughs  and 
drive  our  own  teams.  Farmers  who  can  live  by  their  own  la- 
bor, can  thrive  here,  if  any  where. 

In  regard  to  the  crops  most  suitable  for  this  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Indian  corn  is  entitled  to  precedence.  This  plant  is  in 
its  native  country  here.  It  thrives  best  in  a  hot  summer  and 
on  a  warm  soil.  It  is  fond  of  sandy  loams,  and  is  not  much  in 
fear  of  perishing  with  thirst.  It  is  the  surest  and  safest  crop 
that  is  grown  in  Massachusetts.  We  have  had  but  two  sum- 
mers— 1816  and  1836— -in  the  last  sixty  years,  which  did  not 
produce  good  crops  of  com ;  and  it  is  more  secure  from  slugs 
and  insects  than  any  plant  that  is  generally  cultivated.  And 
when  we  add,  that  more  grain  per  acre  is  produced,  than  from 
any  other  that  is  known  to  the  civilized  world,  we  shall  not 
fail  to  set  a  high  value  on  Indian  com. 

Potatoes  have  been  the  article  most  relied  on  by  Massachu- 
setts fanners  for  fattening  their  animals.     But  potatoes  will 
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bear  no  comparison  with  corn.  Wo  must  have  them,  at  any 
price,  for  the  table ;  but  to  make  beef  or  pork,  com  will  be 
found  the  most  economical  food.  Saying  nothing  of  the  un- 
certainty of  the  potato  crop,  or  of  the  disease  that  now  blasts 
it,  it  is  not,  in  its  best  estate,  to  be  compared  with  com.  Our 
soils  are  so  much  exhausted,  that  potatoes  are  not  produced  as 
easily  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  Farmers  now  think  one 
hundred  bushels  a  pretty  fair  yield.  Yet  they  have  abundant 
reasons  to  think  that  they  can  as  easily  grow  fifty  bushels  of 
corn  on  the  same  ground.  Now  we  seldom  find  a  farmer  who 
does  not  value  one  bushel  of  com  as  high  as  four  bushels  of 
potatoes,  for  fattening. 

But  on  comparing  com  with  potatoes,  there  are  still  other 
advantages  in  favor  of  corn.  The  good  fodder  from  an  acre,  is 
from  one  to  two  tons.  The  seed  costs  not  one  twentieth  part  so 
much,  as  for  an  acre  of  potatoes  ;  the  labor  of  planting  and  har- 
vesting is  less  ;  and  the  soil  is  left  sweeter  and  in  better  condi- 
tion for  after  harvests.  We  can  therefore  give  up  the  potato 
to  those  who  must  have  it  for  the  table,  hoping  that  it  will  not 
cost  so  much  trouble  to  grow  it,  as  it  has  done  for  some  years 
past. 

Wheat  cannot  be  grown  advantageously  in  this  part  of  the 
State.  There  is  not  clay  enough  in  the  soil  here  for  wheat. 
Rye  is  a  better  grain  for  a  sandy  soil.  When  we  can  pro- 
cure flour  at  six  dollars  per  barrel,  we  lose  nothing  by  piurchas- 
ing  our  supplies. 

I  am  told  that  some  attempts  have  been  made  here  to  dyke 
the  salt  meadows  and  extend  the  upland.  This  has  succeeded 
well  in  some  i^aces.  In  Middlesex  county  we  have  done 
much  to  reclaim  our  bog  meadows.  We  find  that  on  many 
farms  one  load  of  manure  will  produce  twice  as  much  hay  on 
these  bogs,  as  on  high  land.  These  bogs  are  first  weH  drained ; 
and  top^reesings  must  be  applied  occasionally  to  keep  out  the 
wild  grasses.  These  bogs  are  subdued  in  different  modes,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  Sometimes  we  bury  up  all  the  nat- 
ural grasses  with  gravelly  loam,  carted  on  in  the  autumn  or  in 
winter.     Such  mixtures  are  always  beneficial. 

There  seems  to  be  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  growing  apples 
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on  the  Cape.  Fruit  trees  should  stand  in  orchards,  where  cat- 
tle are  not  admitted.  The  soil  should  be  kept  broken.  The 
roots  of  trees  in  our  worn  soils,  cannot  contend  successfully 
against  grass  roots.  But  when  the  orchard  is  kept  in  tillage, 
the  trees  are  soon  large  enough  to  bear.  I  once  set  ten  Bald- 
i^in  apple  Crees  in  a  loamy  soil,  not  rich,  and  nine  of  these 
trees  bore  nine  pecks  of  apples  the  fourth  year  after  setting 
them.  These  trees  wepe  three  years  from  the  bud,  when  trans- 
planted. No  especial  care  was  taken  of  them,  other  than  to 
place  old  stack  hay  around  the  trunks  and  place  flat  stones  on 
it  to  keep  it  in  place.  This  (Ad  hay  kept  the  ground  moist 
through  the  summer ;  kept  it  light  too  ;  and  killed  the  weeds, 
or  kept  them  from  starting.  This  mulching  made  it  unneces- 
sary to  6et  the  tpees  deep  in  the  soil,  and  no  stakes  were  needed 
to  support  them. 

Farmers  complain  of  the  want  of  manure.  There  are  but 
few  farmers  who  can  afford  to  purchase  it.  With  good  man- 
agement, a  farm  will  become  richer  as  it  is  cultivated  more. 
Much  is  wasted  on  a  majority  of  our  farms, — ^but  we  are  im- 
proving. Twice  as  much  manure  is  now  saved,  from  an  equal 
number  of  cattle,  as  formerly.  We  mix  other  matter  with  the 
excrements  to  secure  the  salts ;  and  we  suffer  none  of  our  cattle 
to  stroll  about  in  winter.  Our  hogs  are  kept  up  through  the  year. 
It  is  now  more  important  to  plough  deep,  than  when  the 
soil  was  new.  The  cheapest  mode  I  have  ever  tried  to  turn 
the  earth  the  other  side  up,  is  to  employ  a  well  trained  yoke  of 
oxen  that  need  no  driver.  They  will  travel  better  without  a 
hand  beside  them,  than  with  one.  Oxen  should  all  be  so 
trained,  that  the  ploughman  can  manage  them  while  he  guides 
the  plough. 

Farmers  ought  to  form  clubs  in  each  country  town.  When 
they  are  in  the  practice  of  meeting  and  discussing  questions 
relating  to  farming,  they  mutually  improve.  Young  men  in- 
tending to  follow  this  occupation  should  join,  and  learn  wisdom 
from  the  experienced.  In  such  meetings,  many  good  ideas 
will  be  circulated.  AU  will  improve,  and  a  good  spirit  will  be 
fostered.  Emulation  will  be  kept  alive,  and  a  proper  degree  of 
pride  in  this  honorable  occupation  will  be  nourished. 
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